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PREFACE. 


Toe  great  repataiion  bo  long  enjoyed  by  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Fresenins 
on  QaAUTATiYB  and  Quantitativb  Analysis,  has  in  no  degree  abated  the 
Aathoi^B  exertionB  to  improve  them,  and  to  maintain  their  pre-eminent 
poaition. 

In  the  preface  to  the  former  edition  of  the  QaAsnTATXYE  Analysis, 
I  obsenred : — 

'*  The  Author  has  spared  no  pains  or  labor,  not  merely  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  improved  state  of  the  sdenoe,  but  to  make  it  the  medium  of 
introduoing  methods  of  research  in  advance  of  all  other  works.  Whatever 
has  been  proposed,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  to  facili- 
tate the  path  of  analysis,  has  been  tested,  and,  when  found  sound  and 
practical,  has  been  introduced  in  its  proper  place.  Eveiy  doubtful  point 
has  been  rigidly  subjected  to  repeated  experiments,  errors  corrected  an<f 
&ultB  amended,  and  many  new  processes  added  £rom  the  Author's  ample 
experience  in  his  own  laboratory.'*  V 

Among  the  additions  there  introduced,  the  volumetii^cal  methods  of 
detennining  the  constituents  of  commercial  articles  were  pointed  out  as 
particularly  important  for  economizing  time,  and  assisting  in  every  way 
the  practical  chemist.  y      y 

The  present  edition,  which  corresponds  wiih  the  fourth  German,  ia 
rendered  &r  more  valuable  than  its  predecessors* 

The  entire  work  has  been  re-cast,  considerably  simplified,  and  almost 
re-written.  New  matter  has  been  introduced,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  volume.  Many  of  the  processes — ^the  best  then 
known,  but  rendered  obsolete  by  the  progress  of  the  science— have  been 
replaced  by  others  more  certain,  simple,  and  efficient ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  volumetrical  processes. 

Among  other  changes,  I  may  specify  the  analytical  processes  for  clays, 
soils,  cast  iron,  atmospheric  air,  and  lead  ores. 

b 


Vl  PEBPACE. 

This  work  on  QuANnrATiYE  Analysis,  although  in  itself  complete, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  QnAUTATiYE  Akalysis — a 
work  which  has  been  found  of  the  highest  value — nay,  almost  indis- 
pensable— ^to  the  student  of  Chemistry,  whatever  other  books  on  the 
subject  he  may  possesa 

As  a  guide  to  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  merits  of  the  present  volume 
are  of  the  highest  order.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  methodical,  and 
consecutive;  the  theoretical  explanations  are  appropriate,  clear,  and 
intelligible ;  the  language  plain,  and  the  directness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, together  with  the  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others,  dis- 
played throughout,  must  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in  studying, 
teaching,  or  practising  Chemistry ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
the  medium  of  presenting  it  to  the  English  public. 

J.  LLOYD  BULLOCK. 
3,  ffitnover-ttreetf  ffanovef'tguaref  W. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  my  treatiae  entitled,  "  Elementary  Instruotion  in  Qualitative  Che- 
niical  Analysis,"  I  have  stated  that  analytical  chemistry  comprehends 
two  branches,  viz.,  "  queUUative  analysU,^*  and  "  quantitative  andlyHs^^ 
and  that  the  object  of  the  former  is  to  ascertain  the  individual  kind  and 
ruUurey  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  absolute  and  relative  quan- 
tUy  or  proportion  of  the  several  component  parts  of  any  given  compound. 
By  QUALITATIYE  ANALYSIS  we  convert  the  unknown  constituents  of  a 
given  compound  into  certain  forms  or  combinations  with  the  properties 
of  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  correct 
inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  every  individual  constituent  of  the 
compound  in  question.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  ofleu  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods 
most  widely  differing  from  each  other,  are  "  analysts  by  weight^  or  gra- 
vifwstricalanalysisy  and  "  analysis  by  measure^^  or  "  volumetrical  analysis  " 

QUANTITATIVS  ANALYSIS   BY  WEIGHT,   Or  GRAVIMETRICAL  ANALYSIS,   haS 

for  its  object  to  convert  the  known  constituents  of  a  given  compound 
into  such  forms  or  combinations  as  will  admit  of  the  most  exact  deter- 
mination of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the  relative  and  com- 
bining proportions  are  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combi- 
iiations  may  be  either  educts  from  the  analysed  com[)ound  or  mixture, 
or  they  may  be  products.  In  the  former  case  we  have  simply  to  weigh 
the  eliminated  substance,  since  its  ascertained  weight,  of  course,  supplies 
at  once  the  direct  expression  of  the  quantity,  or  proportion  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  compound  under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case, 
that  is,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  products,  the  quantity,  or  propor- 
tion in  which  the  elimiiiated  constituent  was  originally  present  in  the 
analysed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  combination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points  : — Sup- 
pose we  wish  to  determine  the  proportional  amount  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  chloride  of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by 
precipitating  the  metallic  mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  tin  ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  preci- 
pitating the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury.  100  parts  of 
chloride  of  mercury  consist  of  73*83  of  mercury  and  26'17  of  chlorine  ; 
consequently,  the  precipitation  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  by 
protochloride  of  tin  will  yield  7383  per  cent,  of  metallic  mercury^ 
which  may  be  verified  by  simply  weighing  the  precipitated  metal.     The 
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precipitation  of  the  same  amount  of  chloride  of  mercury,  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  85*638  of  sulphide  of  mercuiy. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  the  number  73*83  expresses  directly  the 
proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  the  analysed  chloride ;  in  the  latter 
case  we  have  to  deduce  this  proportion  by  calculation,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  following  simple  equation : — 100  parts  of 
sulphide  of  mercury  contain  86*213  parts  of  mercury  j  how  much  mer- 
cury do  85*638  parts  contain  f 

100  :  86*213  : :  85-638  :  «=  73*83. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  preceding  illustration,  that  all 
those  forms  and  combinations  into  which  the  known  constituents  of  a 
given  compound  are  to  be  converted  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  esti- 
mation must,  of  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  admit  of  most  accurate 
weighing,  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  their  composition  must  be  cor- 
rectly known.  These  two  conditions  are  absolutely  indispensable ;  for 
it  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitative  analysis 
must  be  altogether  impossible  if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it 
'  is  intended  to  ascertain  does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
composition  of  a  new  product,  we  lack  the  most  indispensable  element 
for  our  subsequent  deductions. 

Analysis  bt  measure,  or  volumetrical  analysis,  is  based  upon  a 
very  different  principle  from  that  of  analysis  by  weight ;  viz.,  it  effects 
the  quantitative  determination  of  a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a 
certain  definite  state  to  another  equally  definite  state,  by  means  of  a 
fluid  of  accurately  known  composition  and  action,  and  under  circum- 
stances permitting  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous  precision  the  exact 
point  when  the  conversion  is  accomplished  and  terminated.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  :-* 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide  ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is  charscterized  by  its 
iutense  color,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  to  protoxide  of  man« 
ganese,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present  to  colorless 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganesa  If,  therefore,  to  an  acidified  fluid 
containing  protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  red  color  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  every  fresh 
drop  added,  continues  for  some  time  to  disappear  again  upon  stirring  ; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid 
by  the  last  drop  added  remains :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  deterniining  the  strength,  or  power  of  action  of 
the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa — which  is  done  simply  by 
making  it  act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
and  correctly  noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  that  protoxide  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — we  get  a  standard  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron 
present  in  any  given  solution.  Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that 
we  have  found  it  takes  exactly  100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  to  peroxidize  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron  ;  if  now,  in  testing, 
with  this  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  any  given  solu- 
tion containing  protoxide  of  iron  in  unknown  proportion,  we  find  that 
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100  jiarts  of  our  standard  fluid  are  required  to  perozidize  the  iron,  we 
kikow  at  once  that  the  examined  fluid  contained  exactly  2  parts  of 
protoxide  of  iron;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know  that  1  part  of 
protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  &o.  &c  Accordingly,  by  simply  mea- 
suring the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potana,  we  arrive  at  once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  corresponding 
amount  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  of  measuring  is  mostly  resorted  to,  in  preference  to 
that  of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fluid, 
we  give  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  analysis  by  measure,  or 
Tc^ometrical  analysis.  It  generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
Tiew  with  much  greater  expedition  than  is  the  case  with  analysis  by  weight. 
To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quanti- 
tatiye  analyais  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  re* 
searches,  I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  iD(i- 
portant  branch  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  These  qualifications,  are,  1, 
theoretical  knowledge  ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation ;  and  3,  strict  conscien- 
tioosnessL 

The  preliminary  theoreHecU  knowledge  required  consists  in  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  qualitative  branch  of  analytical  chemistry ;  toge- 
ther with  some  practice  in  simple  arithmetic.  A  prions  knowledge  of 
qualitative  analysis  enables  us  to  understand  all  the  various  methods 
propoaed  for  isolating  substances  in  order  to  determine  their  weight; 
whilst  practice  in  simple  arithmetical  calculations  enables  us  to  deduce 
from  oar  analytical  results  the  composition  of  the  anal3r8ed  substance 
in  equivalents,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  method  we  have  pur* 
soed,  and  to  control  the  results  arrived  at.  To  this  knovdedge  must  be 
joined  the  abilUy  of  performing  the  necessa/ry  practical  operations.  This 
is  an  axiom  generally  applicable  in  all  practical  sciences,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  quantitative  chemical  analysis.  The  most  extensive  and 
solid  theoretioEd  acquirements  will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  common  salt  present  in  a  solution  of  that  substance, 
if  we  ar«  without  the  requisite  dexterity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one 
vessel  to  another  without  the  smallest  loss.  The  various  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  manual  skill,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practica  But  even  the  possession  of  the  greatest 
practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough  theoretical  know- 
ledge, will  still  prove  insufficient  to  insure  a  succes^Ail  pursuit  of  quanti- 
tative researches,  unless  combined  also  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  a 
firm  determinaHon  lo  accept  none  hut  thoroughly  verified  and  confirmed 
results. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  can  deny 
that  cases  wUl  sometimes.happen  in  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  whether  the  results  of  the  operation  are  correct,  or  even  where  the 
operator  is  posUivdy  covuvineed  that  the  result  of  his  process  cannot  be 
quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  under 
investigation  may  be  spilled,  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the 
anidyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing  ;  or  it 
wij  happen  that  two  anal3rses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly 
agree.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be 
coQscientions  enough  to  cepeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is 
not  animated  with  this  sincere  devotion  to  science  and  is  afraid  of'  en^ 
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countering  labor  and  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — hewho  would 
be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  or  suppositions  and  guess-work,  where 
the  attainment  of  positive  cei-tainty  is  the  object,  must  be  pronounced 
just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  quantitative  analytical 
researches,  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  theoretical  knowledge  or  in  practical 
skill.  Be,  therefore,  who  cannot  firmly  and  fully  rely  upon  the  accuracy 
6f  his  operations  and  labors — he  who  cannot  eivear  to  the  correctness  of 
bis  results,  may  indeed  occupy  himself  with  quantitative  analysis  for  his 
own  private  amusement,  but  he  ought  never  to  puhliah  as  correct  and 
positive  the  results  of  his  operations  and  researches,  since  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  be  eminently  injurious  to  others,  by  misleading  them  and 
might,  in  the  end,  even  prove  greatly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  true 
science  ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  for  him  to  apply  such  results  to  any 
practical  pui-pose  of  his  own,  since  this  would  be  sure  to  turn  out  very 
little  advantageous  to  himself 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter,  that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz., 
analysis  of  mixtures,  and  analysis  of  ckemicdL  compovmds.  This  division 
may  appear  at  firsf'sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative 
analysis  of  mixtures  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results 
in  the  former  case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  rather  subserves  the  theo- 
retical purposes  of  science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyse  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the 
result  of  the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its 
combining  proportion,  saturating  capacity,  Ac.  <!^  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of 
which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyse  gunpowder,  alloys  of  metals,  medicinal 
mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  <bc.  <&c.,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in 
view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I  may 
obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistry,  but  I 
want  to  render  a  practical  sei*vice  either  to  the  arts,  trades,  or  manu- 
factures, or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemical  com- 
pound, I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this  in  most 
cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoechiometric  data,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  mixture  a  second  analysis  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results  afforded  by  the^r^^. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to  this 
branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative  reseai'ches 
have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stoechiometry  is  entirely 
based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations ;  all  rational  views 
respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe 
and  solid  basis. 
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Quantitatiye  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its 
^plications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  maniidfactures, 
and  likewiBe  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches  the  mine- 
ralogist the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him  principles  and 
rales  for  their  recognition  and  classification.  It  is  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  agriculture  has 
derived  of  late,  and  will  continue  to  deriye,  incalculable  benefit  from  it. 
We  need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  every  branch  of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  practical  application  of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
benefit  thus  bestowed  by  quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  soieuces, 
arts,  <fec.,  has  been  in  some  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus 
whilst  stcechiometry  owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the 
stcechiometrical  laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our 
analyses  so  accurately  as  to  insure  their  correctness,  and  to  justify  the 
reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them.  Again,  whilst  quanti^ 
tative  analysis  has  advanced,  and  continues  to  advance,  the  progress  of 
arts  and  indiistry,  our  manufactures  in  ]::6turn  supply  us  with  the  most 
perfect  platinum-  glaso-  and  porcelain-vessels,  and  articles  of  India- rubber, 
without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analyti* 
cal  operations  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  to  which  we  have  now 
attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from 
stoechiometry,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  greatly  facilitate  its  prac^ 
tioe,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  to 
any  satis&ctory  purpose,  requires,  notwithstanding,  considerable  expen- 
diture of  time.  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming 
an  analytical  chemist^  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience, 
remindiing  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  to  that  skill  and  precision  in 
his  operations  that  may  justify  reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
results.  However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious  the  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will 
am^ly  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after 
a  long  and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis 
agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by  strict,  nay,  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of  this  science,  to  attain  to 
correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  There  cannot  be  a  better  and 
more  immediate  reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the 
attainment  of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  coiTesponding  analyses. 
The  satisfiiction  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  efforts  is  surely  in  itself 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even 
without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our 
operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work  : — 

T.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxygen,  Hydrogen^  Sulphur,  [Selenium^  Phosphorus,  Chlorine,  lodiTie^ 
Bjepmiryey  Fluorine,  Nitrogen,  Boron,  Silicon,  Carbon, 
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II.  Metals. 

.  PUassiumy  Sodium^  [Lithium^  Barium^  S6r<mtium,  Calcium^  Magne^ 
mttm,  Aluminitm^  CAronttum,  [TtUmiv/m^^  Zinc,  Mcmganese,  Nickd,  Co^ 
halty  Iran^  [Uromium,]  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead, Copper,  Bismuth,  Cadmium^ 
[PaUadium^  Grold,  Ftatinum,  Tin,  ArUim/ony,  Arsenic,  \MoL\fi>denum\. 

The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplemen- 
tary paragraphs,  and  more  brieiij  than  the  other  element& 
'  I  have  divided  mj  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally;  describing,  1st,  the  methods  of  per- 
forming analytical  operations  and  processes ;  and,  2nd,  the  calculation 
ef  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I  give  a  detailed  description  of 
several  special  analytical  processes.  And  in  the  third,  a  number  of  care- 
fully selected  examples,  which  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork 
of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work  :•— 

I.  GENERAL  PAKT. 

A — ^Descriptiok  of  the  analytical  Methods  and  Processes. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Beagents. 

.  3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  substances  are  separated  from 
others,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  the  weight  of  substances  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  substances. 

•    6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B— Calculation  of  the  Rbsui/fs. 

II.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  natural  springs,  and  more  especially  of  mineral  waters. 
%  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most  fre* 

quently  birought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  with  comprehensive 
methods  for  ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Analysis  of  soils. 

5.  Analysis  of  manures. 

6.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

IIL  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTIOR 

APPENDIX 

L  Analytical  notes  and  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 


DIVISION   I. 

GENERAL   PART. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  METHODS  OF  PERFORMING  ANALYTICAL 
PROCESSEa 


CHAPTER   L 
OPEBATIOKS. 


§1. 
Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  research  are  the 
eaue  as  in  qualitative  analysis^  and  have  been  accordingly  described  in 
my  work  on  ^at  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  such 
operations  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any 
modifications  they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the 
quantitative  branch ;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full  description  of 
such  as  are  resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations.  Opera- 
tions forming  merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be  found 
described  in  the  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes. 

L  DeTEBXINATIOK  of  THB  QUANTITT. 

§2. 

The  quantity  of  solids,  and  generally  also  that  of  fluids,  is  determined 
by  weight ;  the  quantity  of  gases,  and  often  also  of  fluids,  by  measwre  ; 
upon  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  these  operations  a^e  performed, 
depends  the  value  of  all  our  results ;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutelj 
upon  theuL     . 

§3. 

1.  Weighing. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good  balance, 
and  2ndy  perfectly  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balance. 

There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  properties  of 
a  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  chemist  to 
understand.  The  usefulness  of  this  indispensable  instrument  of  quanti- 
tative chemistry  depends  upon  two  points ;  1st,  its  accwracy,  and  2nd> 
its  $ensihility  or  ddicacy. 
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§4. 

The  ACCURACY  of  a  balance  depends  upon  the  following  conditions : — 
a.  Theftdcrumt  must  he  placed  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Hie  beam. 

This  is  a  condition  essential  to  every  balance.  If  the  fulcrum  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  the  balance  would  not  oscil- 
late, but  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  assuming  the  scales 
to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam,  the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulci-um  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  the 
balance  represents  a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  line  uniting  the  fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line 
forms  right  angles  with  the  beam  in  whatever  position  the  latter  may  be 
placed.  Now  if  we  impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended  by  a  thread, 
the  ball,  after  having  terminated  its  vibrations,  will  invariably  fall  back 
into  its  original  perpendicular  position  under  the  point  of  suspension.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  properly  adjusted  balance — impart  an  impetus  to  it^ 
and  it  will  oscillate  for  some  time,  but  it  will  invariably  return  to  its 
original  position ;  in  other  words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fall 
back  into  its  perpendicular  position  under  the  fulcinim,  and  the  beam 
must  consequently  reassume  the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  oscillations  of  a  balance,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple  pendulum,  but  a  compound  one,  «.e.y 
a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material  points  move  round  the 
turning  point,  or  pole.  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved  is  accordingly  equal 
to  the  sum  of  these  points,  and  the  moving  force  is  equal  to  tJ^e  excess 
of  the  material  points  below  over  those  above  the  fulcrum. 

/3.  T?ie  suspension  points  of  the  Scales  must  be  on  an  exact  level  with  the 
fulcrum.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line  adjoining  the  points 
of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer 
and  nearer  the  fulcrum  ;  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  scales  com- 
bining in  the  relatively  high-placed  points  of  suspension ;  at  last,  when 
the  scales  have  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
shift  altogether  to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease 
to  vibrate — any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  cause  the  beam  to 
overset,  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
suspension,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  moi^  depressed 
in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased  ;  the  line  of  the 
pendulum  will  consequently  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be 
required  to  produce  an  equal  turn ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will 
grow  the  less  sensible  the  greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges 
are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will, 
indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum, 
but  the  former  can  in  this  case  never  entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently the  balance  will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the 
further  addition  of  weight,  nor  will  its  sensibility  be  lessened ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This  increase 
of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  circumstances. 

y,  T/ie  beaim  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and  inflexible  to  bear  without 
bending  the  greatest  weight  that  the  construction  of  the  balan^  admits  of; 
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fiince  the  bending  of  the  beam  would  of  oourse  depress  tbe  points  of 
snsiiension  so  as  to  place  tbem  below  the  line  of  the  fulcnim,  and  this 
would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  load*  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
saiy  to  avoid  this  fault  bj  a  proper  construction  of  the  beauL  The  formi. 
best  adapted  for  beams  is  that  of  a  rhomb,  or  of  an  equicrural  obtuse* 
angled  triangle. 

A.  The  arms  of  the  balance  rmuC  be  of  equal  length,  i.e.,  the  points  of 
suspension  must  be  equidistant/rom  thejulcrum,  or  point  of  support ;  for  if 
the  arms  be  unequal,  the  weights  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the 
flame  proportion ;  i,e,  the  weights  in  one  scale,  acting  upon  the  longer 
arm  of  the  lever,  will  preponderate  over  the  exact  equivalent  in  the 
other  scale,  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lesser  excess 
of  length  of  one  arm  over  the  other. 

§5. 

The  SENSIBILITT,  or  BELIOACT  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon 
the  following  conditions  : — 

a.  The /fiction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  be  as  slight  as  posj- 
sible.  The  greater  or  lesser  Motion  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports 
depends  upon  both  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance, 
llie  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supporters  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  should  rest 
upon  a  perfectly  horizontal  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of 
how  necessary  it  is  that  even  the  lateral  edges  should  have  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  we  need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were 
we  to  £x  the  scales  in  immovable  points  by  means  of  inflexible  rod& 
Such  a  contrivance  would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of 
a  balance,  for  if  a  weight  were  placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly 
would  sink ;  but  at  the  same  time,  being  compelled  to  form  constantly  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  it  would  incline  inwards,  whilst  the  other 
scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  weight  would  be  made  to  act 
upon  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever.  The  more  considerable  the  fnction 
becomes  at  the  end  edges  of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches 
the  state  just  now  described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility 
impaired. 

/9.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fulcrum. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter  be- 
comes the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  from  a 
short,  and  the  other  from  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  same  impetus  to 
both,  the  former  will  naturally,  in  the  extent  of  its  vibrations,  swing  at 
a  far  greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular  position  than  the  latter.  The 
same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance ;  the  same  weight  will  cause 
the  scale  upon 'which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly  and  comr 
pletely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gittvity  and  the 
falcmm.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance  where  the  three  edges 
are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  con- 
tinually tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A 
good  balance  will  therefore  become  more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  weights  placed  upon  its  scales,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
Bensibility  wiU  be  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion  by  the  in- 
crement of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction  attendant 
upon  the  increase  of  load  j  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good  balance 
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^ill  remain  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  load  plaoed  upon  it,  ranging 
from  the  miniinwm  to  the  maximum  that  its  constructiou  will  enable  it 
to  bear. 

y.  The  beam  must  be  as,  light  Cbs  passible.  The  remarks  which  we  have 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  necessary 
that  a  balance  should  increase  in  delicacy  in  proportion  to  the  increasflk 
of  load,  since  the  increased  friction  tends  to  diminish  its  delioacy  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  further,  we  have  seen  that  this  increase  in  sensi- 
bility is  owing  to  the  increased  weight  continually  tending  to  raise  the 
centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the 
more  considerable  the  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal  load 
placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system, 
the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum, 
the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently 
the  less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be 
taken  into  account  here  is,  that  the  respective  moving  forces  being 
equal,  a  lesser  mass  or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  larger  one 
(compare  §  i,  a), 

§6. 
We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of  quan- 
titative analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  best  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes.  i 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass-case  to  protect  it  from 
dust.  This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  closed  with  £ftcility  when  the  weights  have 
been  placed  on  the  scales,  and  thus  to  allow  the  operation  of  weighing 
being  effected  without  any  disturbing  influence  from  currents  of  air. 
Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case  should  consist  of  three  parts, 
viz.,  a  fixed  centre  piece  and  two  lateral  parts,  opening  like  doors ;  or, 
if  the  front  part  happens  to  be  made  of  one  piece,  and  arranged  as 
a  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must  be  provided  each  with 
a  door. 

3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to  render 
it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scales.  This 
is  most  commonly  efiected  by  an  arrangement  which  enables  the 
operator  to  lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  frilcrum  from 
its  support,  whilst  the  scales  remaiu  suspended;  other  contrivances  fix 
the  scales,  and  leave  the  frdcrum  resting  on  its  support.** 

*  One  of  my  balaneee  (made  by  the  late  M.  Hosa,  of  Gieesen)  is  so  arranged,  that  whilst 
the  beam  is  lifted  up  by  one  stop,  the  scales  may  be  supported  from  beneath,  and  thus 
fixed,  by  another  independent  contrivance,  which  is  worked  and  regulated  from  the  side. 
The  movable  supports  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  oontriTanoe 
are  provided  at  the  top  with  crossed  silk  bands,  and  more  with  such  perfeet  steadiness^ 
that  the  scales  do  not  shake  in  the  least  upon  the  removal  of  the  supports  from  beneath 
them  (provided,  of  course,  the  operation  be  effected  with  some  degree  of  delicacy  and 
cauUon).  This  arrangement,  besides  facilitating  the  loading  of  the  scales,  affords  this 
advantfltge — that  it  enables  the  operator  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all  trembling  or 
shaking  of  the  scales,  and  also  the  convenience  that,  in  cases  where  one  and  the  same  body, 
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But  whatever  contrivanco  may  be  had  recourse  to,  at  all  events  it  is 
highlj  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so  arranged  that  the 
prooessea  of  lifting  up  the  beam,  fixing  the  scales,  &a,  can  be  conducted 
while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4h  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index 
to  mark  its  oscillations  ;  this  index  is  more  appropriately  placed  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  side  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  pendulum,  or  with  a  spirit 
level,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly 
horizontal  level ;  it  is  beet  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest 
upon  three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into 
decimals,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its 
fractions,  by  suspending  a  centigramme  rider,  or  hook,  on  or  between  the 
indicated  points  of  a  graduated  line,  instead  of  placing  the  weight  on 
the  scale.  Most  modem  balances  are  so  constructed  that  the  position 
of  the  riden  on  the  beam  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and  without 
opening  the  glass  case,  by  means  of  a  movable  arm  placed  in  the  side 
of  the  case. 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the 
arms,  and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  instantly  the  equilibrium  of  the 
scales,  should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility 
of  a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  r^fulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milli^ 
gramme  weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  prac- 
tically  useful  balance  must  turn  distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a  delicate 
diemical  balance  should  indicate  the  ^  of  a  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction 
of  the  balance  will  admit  of— the  balauce  is  then  ctcatrately  adjusted, 
and  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This  ought  to 
cause  the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1.  In  most 
balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted,  (should  it  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one 
with  a  minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon 
the  scale  during  the  experiment)  ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded, 
say  with  about  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again 
adjusted  (by  the  aiddition  of  small  weights,  &o.)  The  load  of  the  two 
scales  b  then  interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to 
the  left,  and  vice  versd.  A  balance  with  pei'fectly  equal  arms  must 
maintain  its  absolute  equilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights 
of  the  two  scales. 

or  inbstance  has  to  be  weighed  repeatedly,  the  weights  may  be  left  ob  the  scale  without 
risk  to  the  balance.  We  &9d  it  now  in  almost  all  delicate  balances.  Single  stops  fixing 
both  beam  and  scales  by  one  and  the  same  act  (by  a  turn),  appear  to  me  less  practical,  as 
the  fixing  of  the  scales  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  a  small  weight,  whilst  answering  no 
rational  purpose,  oeoupies  a  good  deal  of  time,  which  jjiight  b^  more  profitably  employed. 
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4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  thenarrested,  subsequently 
set  in  motion,  and  again  allowed  to  recover  its  equilibrium  ;  the  same 
process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good  balance  must  in- 
variably re-assume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance  of  which  the 
end  edges  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon  them,  so  as  to 
allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position,  will  show  pei'ceptible  dif- 
ferences in  different  trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  possible  only  witb 
balances  of  defective  construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative 
analysis  must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight 
inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  since  this  may  be  rea- 
dily and  completely  remedied  by  the  manner  of  wi^ighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  tarnished  by  oxidation,  delicate  balances  should  never 
be  kept  in  the  laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  place  within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with 
calcined  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  think  I  need 
hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be  re-calcined  whenever  it  has  absorbed 
moisture. 

§8. 

6.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  of 
weights,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  in  chemical  experiments 
whether  the  gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  really  and  perfectly 
equal  to  the  accurately  adjusted  normai  weights  of  the  corresponding 
denominations  ;*  but  it  is  absolutely  and  indispeiMahly  necessary  that 
they  should  agree  perfectly  among  and  with  each  other,  i.6.,  the  -^^^ 
gramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  gramme 
weight  of  the  set,  ko.  im, 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable, 
well-closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compart- 
pient  be  appropriated  to  eveiy  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short 
(Cylinders,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
form  for  the  large  weights ;  small  square  pieces  of  platinum  foil,  turned 
up  at  one  comer,  are  best  adapted  for  the  minute  and  fractional  weights. 
The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thin,  and  the  respective 
compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  several  smaller  weights 
in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  contents  being 
taken  out  of  them  with  fstcility,  or  else  the  smaller  weights  will  soon 
get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.  Every  one  of  the  weights  (with  the 
exception  of  the  milligramme),t  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechaniciaiiB  who  make  f^ramme-weights  intended 
for  the  aae  of  the  chemist,  shoald  endeavor  to  procure  normal  weights.  It  is  very  incon- 
venient, in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights  of  the  same  denomb- 
nation,  but  coming  from  different  makers  ;  as  I  myself  have  often  had  occasion  to 
discover. 

t  Milligramme  =      *0154  grains  Troy. 
Centigramme  =       '1548      ,,        ,, 
Decigramme    »     1  5484      ,,        ,, 
Onunme         «&  15*4346     ,,       ,, 
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.  4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  Buitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
▼eights,  I  think  that,  although  rock  crystal  ia  admirably  adapted  for 
normal  weights,  its  high  price,  and  the  inconvenient  form  of  the  pieces, 
render  it  f&r  leas  so  for  weights  intended  to  serve  in  the  processes  of 
quantitative  analysia  Platinum  weights  would  be  sure  to  be  univer^ 
mHy  adopted,  were  the  metal  not  too  expensive ;  but  as  it  is,  we  com* 
monly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weight's  only,  fi*om  one 
gramme  downwards,  made  of  platinum  foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all 
the  higher  denominationa  Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be 
impaired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always 
with  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that 
weights  slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  pos* 
sible  to  prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  from  getting 
slightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  weights  of  this 
d^sription,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding  with  one 
another  in  their  relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  first  used.  The 
tarnishing  coat,  or  incinistation,  is  in  most  instances  so  extremely  thin, 
that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  will  generally  fail  to  point  out  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  weight.  It  will,  however,  be  found  very 
advantageous  to  gild  the  brass  weights  (by  the  electro-galvanic  process) 
previou^y  to  adjusting  them. 

The  exact  accordance  and  agreement  of  the  several  denominations  of 
weights  of  the  same  set  may  be  fully  tested  and  assayed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 

One  scale  of  a  very  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme* 
weighty  and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  placing  an 
exactly  equivalent  weight  in  small  pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not 
paper,  since  this  absorbs  moisture),  upon  the  other  scale.  The  weight 
is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by  the  other  gramme  weights 
which  the  operator  may  happen  to  possess,  and  afterwards  by  the  same 
amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  at  every  fresh  assay,  and  any  de- 
viation from  the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  The  several  pieces  of 
higher  denominations  are  then  tested,  and  assayed  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger  weights,  the  former 
must  not  show  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  on  a  balance  turning 
with  yV  ^^  *  milligramme ;  differences,  however,  of  from  the  -j*^  to 
■^jf  part  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over  in  the  larger  weights, 
since  this  will  not  materially  impair  their  usefulness.  If  you  wish  them 
to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself  In  the  purchase 
of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  invariably  the  safest  way  for 
.the  analytical  chemist  to  test  every  weight  he  purchases,  no  matter 
how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker  may  happen  to  stand. 

§9. 

e.  The  Pbocess  of  Weighing. 
We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  sub- 
*  Gramme  s:  15*4346  gxaiaa  Txojr. 
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stances ;  the  one  is  termed  "  direct  weighing^  tlie  other  is  cdled  "wetgh" 
ing  by  whstUution.** 

In  direct  weighmg,  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh* 
ings  required  during  an  analytical  process;  t.^.,  we  may  weigh  upon 
the  right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without 
endangering  the  aocuraoj  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
arms  of  our  balance  are  not  perfectly  eqtial,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in 
a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably 
upon  the  same  scale,  otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be 
more  or  less  materially  impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,*  the  right  100  millimetres  long  \  we  place 
a  gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale, 
as  much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom, ''  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  the  lever, 
if  the  distance  of  their  products  from  the  point  of  support  is  equal,**  we 
have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99  grm.  of  substance,  since 

99  : 1-00  =  100  :  0-99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one  half 
the  quantity,  remove  the  whole  weight  from  the  left  scale,  substituting 
a  0'5  gmL  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance  from 
the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will  re- 
main 0*495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed  from 
the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with  respect 
to  the  relative  weight ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  absolute 
weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  chemical  experiments. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  from  the 
scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale^ 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  lefi,  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 

100  :  0*500  =£  99  :  0*505 ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other 
only  to  0-495. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium, 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  (see  §  10,  5),  to  ensure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly  equal). 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invari- 
ably placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  scales  must  not  undergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole 
course  of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules  : — 
1.  It  is,  under  all  cii*cumstances,  advisable  to  weigh  substances  inva- 
riably upon  one  and  the  same  scale. 

*  Millimetre  s  '03037  inch. 

Centimetre  »  -8987  inch. 

Decimetre  »  8-937  inches. 

. .  Metre  .  .   »  89*37  inches. 
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2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private 
and  exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by 
several  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  every 
operation,  whether  its  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been 
disturbed 

Wmghvng  hy  sutMiUvjUon  yields  not  only  rdatwdy,  but  also  absolutely 
accurate  results;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of* the  balance  be  of 
exactly  equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equi- 
poise or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :  the  substance  to  be  weighed — say 
a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting 
weights  for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is  peifectly  obvious  that  the  sub« 
stituted  weights  will  invariably  express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible 
with  absolute  accuracy.  We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  wish 
to  obtain  abeol'uldy  accurate  results  y-  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  atomic  weighta  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by 
accurately  determining  and  noting,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  a 
certain  tare  intended  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise,  and  which  must,  of 
course,  be  heavier  than  the  substance  (or  substances)  we  wish  to  weigh  ; 
this  tare,  or  counterpoise  is  then  shifted  to  th^  opposite  scale,  and  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  placed  on  the  other,  together  with  the  smaller 
weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  The  sum 
of  die  weights  added  is  then  subtracted  from  the  known  amount  of  the 
counterpoise :  the  remainder  will  at  once  indicate  the  exact  weight  of 
the  substance  we  are  dealing  with.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  we 
have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  on  the  right  a  weight  of  exactly 
fifty  grammes  to  counterpoise  it ;  we  shift  the  tare  to  the  right  scale, 
and  place  on  the  left,  say  a  platinum  crucible.  We  find  that  it  requires 
an  addition  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the 
tare  on  the  right  scale.  Accordingly,  the  crucible  weighs  50  grammes 
•mnttf  10  =  40  grammes. 

510. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing  :— 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ;  instead  of 
this,  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising 
substances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a 
crucible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6 '6  27  grammes ; 
well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this 
is  too  much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  i.&,  5  grammes, 
and  find  this  too  little  ;  next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little  ;  6  5,  too  little  ; 
6-7,  too  much ;  %'^,  too  little ;  6-65,  too  much ;  6*62,  too  little ;  663, 
too  much  ;  6*625,  too  little  j  6*627,  right. 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case  \  but  I  can  assure  the  student  of  quantitative  analysis  that  this  sys- 
tematic way  of  trying  the  counterpoising  of  substances  will  in  most 
instances  lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  where  weights 
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are  tried  at  random.     A  few  minutes  will  generally  suffice  tO  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  substance  to  within  the  ^^  of  a  milligramme. 

2.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  placing  of  small 
riders,  or  hooks,  weighing  one  centigramme  each,  on  or  between  the 
points  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  beam,  is  a  more  expeditious  way  to 
determine  a  milligramme,  and  its  decimal  divisions,  than  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  weights  upon  the  scale. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  on  paper. '  The  best  way  is  to  put  down  the  weights  first  by- 
inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  contr<^ 
and  verify  the  notation  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  from  the 
scale,  and  replacing  them  in  their  respective  compartmetits  in  the  box. 
The  student  should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter 
the  number  to  be  deducted  in  the  loioer  line.  Thus,  in  the  upper  line, 
the  weight  of  the  crucible  +  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight 
of  the  empty  crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  con- 
templated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  another, 
<&c.  &c,,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  body  of 
the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain,  &o. 
dec.,  never  in  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture, 
are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in 
the  first  instance  the  vessel  by  itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the 
substance  into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from 
the  latter.  In  many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  por- 
tions of  the  same  substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents 
is  then  taken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  difference  between 
the  latter  and  the  original  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion 
taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch  glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighe4 
in  small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  hot,  since  it  will  in  that 
case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to  two 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  u]x>n  its  surface 
a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air.  and  likewise 
on  its  own  temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed 
again  whilst  hot,  together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight 
of  which  we  wish  to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  pui*pose  the 
weight  of  the  cold  crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from  the 
weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  consequently 
we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance.  In  the 
second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  are  constantly  communicating 
lieat  to  the  air  immediately  around  them  ;  the  heated  air  expands  and 
ascends,  and  the  denser  and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which 
the  former  leaves,  produces  a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale, 
making  it  thus  appear  lighter  than  it  really  is. 
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8.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respectiyelj 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  eqnal 
weighty  tbe  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  but  if  we  subse- 
quentlj  immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  this 
equilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in 
water  lose  of  their  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of 
their  own  bulk  of  water.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  that  weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as 
the  bulk  of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight. 
This  defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally 
disregard  it  altogether  in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however, 
where  absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of  the  sub- 
stance examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
weight  of  the  corresponding  volume  of  air  added  respectively  to  that  of 
the  substance  and  of  the  weight,  making  thus  the  process  equivalent  to 
weighing  in  vacuo, 

§11. 
2.  Measubikg. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
gssea  and  fluids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  lately  so 
greatly  improved  by  Bunsen,  and  by  Eegnault  and  Reiset,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of  weighing.  However,  such 
accurate  measurement  of  gases  demand  an  expenditure  of  time  and  care, 
such  as  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  scientific 
investigations.* 

The  measuring  of  fluids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted  to 
first  by  Z>e8cram22ea  ('' Alkalimeter,"  1806).  (zay-ZtcMoc  has  materially 
improved,  and  it  may  almost  be  aaid, perfected  the  process  (measuring  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used  in  the  assay  of  silver  in  the  humid 
way).  More  recently  F,  Mohrf  has  bestowed  much  care  and  ingenuity 
upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  convenient  measuring  apparatus, 
and  has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical  compression  stop-cock 
burette.  Still,  however  so  much  the  method  of  measuring  fluids  has  been 
perfected,  yet  it  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  to  the  accuracy  of 
weighing.  But,  as  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  the  method  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  reduced  to  the  most  harmless  proportions  by  appropriate  dilu- 
tion of  the  fluid  to  be  measured,  the  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in 
most  accurate  scientific  investigations ;  since  it  requires  much  less  time 
than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  measuring  depends  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  measuring  apparatus,  and  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted. 

*  For  a  detailed  dencription  of  Bunsen* a  method,  I  refer  the  student  to  the  article  on  the 
••  Bndiometer,"  by  ff.  Kolbe,  in  Liebig,  Poggendcnff,  and  Wdhler'a  **Handw6rterbnch  der 
Gbemie,"  ii.  1053,and  yol.  i.  2nd  edition,  930,  (art.  **  Analysiis,  volametrical,  for  Gases,'* 
by  Kolbe  and  Frankkmd  ;  and  also  the  *'  Qasometrical  Methods,"  by  Robert  Bunsen, 
translated  by  Boscoe.  Most  useful  and  valuable  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
Utter  wor^,  by  all  who  wish  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  analysis  of  gasesl 

t  "Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  by  Dr.  F.  Mokr.     Brunswick,  1855. 

n.  0 
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§12. 

a.  The  Measuring  of  Gases, 

We  use  for  the  meaaoring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  rounded.  The  following  apparatus  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
all  the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary 
analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  cub.  cent,*  and 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  bell-glass  should  be  graduated 
into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  From  five  to  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter 
in  the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  cub.  cent,  each, 
divided  into  double  cub.  millim.^  so  that  every  line  corresponds  to  2 
cub.  millim.  The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise 
they  will  be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over 
mercury.  The  sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  from  4  to  6,  those  of  the 
tubes  from  2  to  3  millimetres  thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  tubes  be  correctly- 
graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course  depends  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  f 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  measuring  tubes  depends  principallj 
upon. the  fulfilment  of  three  conditions. 

1.  The  divisions  of  the  tube  must  exactly  correspond  with  each 
other. 

2.  The  divisions  of  every  one  of  the  tubes  must  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  other  tubes.     And, 

3.  The  volumes  marked  on  the  graduation  line  must  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  weights  used  by  the  analyst. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  our  gas-measuring  tubes. 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small 
quantities  of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  and  precision  whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring  of 
the  mercury  is  efiected  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube  closed  (by  frision) 
at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at  the  other.  This 
tube  is  fiUed  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercury,  care  being 
taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it ;  the  excess  of  mercury  is 
then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate  down  on  the  smooth  eidge 
of  the  tube.:t 

h.  Different  quantities  of  mercury  are  measured  off  in  one  of  the 
smaller  tubes,  and  then  successively  transferred  into  the  other  tubes. 
The  tubes  may  be  considered  in  ])exfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if 
the  mercuiy  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one 
of  them. 

*  Cubie  oentimetre  =  *0610  cubio  inch. 

t  For  the  manner  of  graduating  the  tabea,  the  student  may  consult  Bfndiui 
"  Manual  of  Chemistiy,**  4th  edition,  vol.  x.,  article  **  Measuring  ;"  or  WiUianu*  **  Che- 
mical Manipulations ;"  or  the  article  on  the  ''Eudiometer,"  in  Lidng^  W6hler,  and 
Poggendofff'8  **  Handwdrterbuch  der  Chemie." 

t  As  warming  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  hold  the  tube  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  buttofasten 
it  in  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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Sach  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need  only  correspond  individually  and  collectively  in 
the  divisions  of  their  graduated  scales ;  but  in  cases  where  we  want 
to  ealcalate  the  weighi  of  a  gas  by  inference  from  its  volume,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  volumes  indicated  by  the 
degrees  of  the  graduation  scale  correspond  with  the  weights  in  our 
possessioiL 

&  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled 
with  distilled  water  of  a  temperature  of  60*6''  Fah.  to  the  last  mark  of  the 
graduated  scale ;  the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If 
the  tubes  agree  with  the  weight,  every  100  cub.  cent,  of  water  of  60 '8°  Fah. 
must  weigh  99*9^  grammes.  But  should  it  happen  that  the 
accordance  between  the  divisions  of  the  tubes  and  the  weights  of 
the  balance  be  not  so  perfect,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie 
in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the,  adjustment  of  the 
weights,  we  cannot  proceed  at  once  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  a  gas  from  its  ascertained  volume,  but  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  reduce  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
existing  between  the  divisions  of  our  graduated  scales  and  our 
weights.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that,  upon  examining  our 
measuring  tubes,  we  tind  100  cub.  cent,  of  water,  as  indicated  by 
the  scale  of  the  tubes,  to  weigh  only  99*6  grammes  :  assuming 
our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  cubic  centimetres  of  our  scale  are 
locordingly  too  small ;  and  if  we  therefore  wish  to  convert  the 
measured  volume  of  a  gas,  as  ascertained  by  our  scale,  into 
weight,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  convei-t  the  cub.  cent  of 
oar  scale  into  normal  cubic  centimetres. 


99-9  :  99-6::  100  :  ». 


In  the  cmaly$iB  of  gaseous  bodies  by  Bunsen's  methods  (which 
are  the  simplest  and  most  accurate)  the  use  of  a  suitable 
eudiometer  is  indis|)ensable.  BunserCs  eudiometer  (see  Fig.  1) 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  from  500  to  600  millimetres  long, 
having  an  inteiiial  diameter  of  about  19  millimetres,  and  as  fiir  as 
practicable  of  uniform  calibre  throughout,  the  glass  not  above 
1^  mm.  thick.  At  the  upper  closed  end  two  pieces  of  fine  pla- 
tinum wire  are  melted  into  the  glass  in  opposite  points ;  the 
inner  ends  of  these  wires  are  clinched  down  close  to  the  side  of 
the  glass,  approaching  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  eudiometer 
to  within  3  millimetres. 

The  tube  is  graduated  into  millimetrioal  divisions  by  means  of 
a  very  ingeniously  constructed  divider.      The  volumes  corre- 
sponding to  the  respective  divisional  lines  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  measuring  into  the  tube   equal  volumes  of  mercury   p^^ 
The  corresponding  volumes  are  noted  down  in  a  tabla     This      **' 
mode  of  graduating  and  adjusting  measuring  tubes  is  unquestionably 
the  best 

Besides  this  instrument,  another  shorter  measuring  tube  is  required, 
also  graduated  into  millimetrioal  divisions.  The  tube  is  slightly  curved 
at  the  lower  end,  as  shown  in  Fig  2. 

Its  length  is  250  mm.,  its  inner  diameter  19  mm. ;  the  glass  of  which 
it  is  made  is  2  mm.  thick. 

In  the  measuring  of  gases  we  must  ha/oe  rega/rd  to  thefolhwing  points : — 
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1.  We  must  esdeavor  to  determine  as  aocumtely  as  possible  the  exact 
height  at  which  the  water  or  mercury  stands.  2.  We  must  t|dH|  into 
consideration  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  3,  The  ^mpM  of 
pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance  whether 
it  is  dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  gases,  or  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  them,  or  in  the 
tension  of  the  admixed  aqueous  yapor,  involves  likewise  a 
considerable  alteration  in  their  respective  volumes. 

§  18. 

Ad.  1.    COBRECT  BSADISrO-OFF. 

With  regard  to  the ,  first  point,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  with  absolute  accuracy  the  exact  degree  of  the  scale  at 
which  the  mercury  or  water  may  happen  to  stand  in  the  gaso- 
meter, since  mercury  in  a  jar  or  cylinder  (more  especially  in  a 
narrow  one),  has  a  convex  surface,  owing  to  its  own  cohesion ; 
Pig.  2.  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same  circumstances 
has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  waJls 
of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.  To  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  mercury  or  water,  the  jar  or  cylinder  should  invariably  be  placed  in 
a  perfectly  perpendicular  position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  perpendicular  position  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  two  plummets  sus- 
pended at  a  short  distance  from  the  cylinder,  and  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other.  To  bring  the  eye  to  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  a  small  mirror  is  pressed  firmly  against  the 
tube,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  eye  fixed  on  the  mirror 
right  across  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid.  When  the  eye  is  thus  placed  in  the 
right  position^  the  mirror  is  removed,  and  the  exact  height  of  the  fluid 
read  off, 

Bunsen  also  substitutes  for  the  mirror  a  telescope  placed  horizontally 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  paces  from  the  eudiometer,  and  movable 
in  a  vertical  direction.  This  arrangement,  besides  greatly  facilitating 
the  i*eading-ofr,  aflbrds,  also,  in  the  measuring  of  gases,  this  additional 
great  advantage^  that,  as  the  observer  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
measuring  tube,  expansion  of  the  gas  from  his  close  vicinity  to  the  tube 
need  not  be  apprehended  as  in  reading-off  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 
{Kolbe),  If  water  is  used  as  the  confining  fluid,  the  middle  of  the  dark 
zone  formed  by  that  liquid  around  the  inner  walls  of  the  tube,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  exercised  upon  it  by  these  walls,  is  assumed 
to  be  the  real  surface;  whilst  when  operating  with  mercury,  we 
have  to  place  the  real  sur&ce  in  a  line  drawn  exactly  in  the  centre 
between  the  highest  point  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  points 
at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
However,  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 
Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring  over 
water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury  they 
may  be  arrived  at.  To  this  end,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  determine  the 
error  of  the  meniscus.  This  is  done  for  each  respective  tube,  once  for 
all,  in  the  following  manner  :  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  is  poured 
into  the  tube^  and  its  height  read  off  right  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
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the  convex  surface  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride 
of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the  metal ;  this  causes  the 
convexity  to  disappear  ;  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  now- 
read  off  again  :  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  is  the  error  of 
the  meniscus.  In  the  process  of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright, 
in  that  of  measuring  gases,  it  is  placed  upside  down  ;  the  error  of  the 
meniscus  must  accordingly  be  doubled,  and  the  sum  added  to  each 
volume  of  gas  read  off  over  the  top  of  the  convex  surface  of  the 
mercury.     {Kolbe.) 

The  mercury  intended  to  serve  in  the  measuring  of  gases  should  be 
pure ;  it  must,  more  particularly,  be  free  from  lead  and  tin,  since  an  ad- 
mixture of  either  of  these  metals  imparts  to  mercury  the  property  of 
adhering  to  glass.  Should  lead  or  tin  happen  to  be  present,  it  may  be 
removed  by  keephig  the  mercury  in  contact  for  a  day  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  a  shallow  basin,  taking  care  to  stir  frequently.  From  dust,  &c., 
mercury  may  be  freed  by  filtration  through  a  cloth. 

The  process  of  collecting  and 
measuring  gases  requires  the  aid 
of  a  pneumatic  trough  ; — the 
one  constructed  by  Bunsen,  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  3,  is  very 
practical ;  it  consists  of  strong 
wood,  and  is  either  cut  and 
£Euhioned  out  of  the  solid  block, 
or  constructed  of  thick  boards 
closely  joined  and  screwed  to- 
gether. It  is  33  centimetres  long, 
13-5  cent  broad,  and  17  cent. 
deep.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
long   lateral  sides  are  replaced 

by    stripe    of   strong  glass  set  pjg  3^ 

into  the  wood;  in  this  way 
a  rectangular  chamber  is  formed  at  the  top,  enclosed  on  the  long 
sides  by  glass,  on  the  short  sides  by  wood.  This  chamber,  which  is 
30  cent,  long,  11*5  broad,  and  3  deep,  is  provided  in  front  with  an 
outlet ;  it  extends  downwards  into  a  cavity,  chiselled  out  of  the  wood, 
which  is  7  cent,  wide  behind,  but  only  2-5  cent  in  the  fore  part ;  as 
this  cavity  accordingly  gets  gradually  narrower  towards  the  fore  part,  so 
its  depth  also  decreases,  being  10  cent,  behind,  and  only  8  cent  in  front 
(measured  from  the  uppermost  top  of  the  trough).  In  the  narrower 
part  of  this  cavity,  or  well,  the  wall  does  not  ascend  uniform  in  width 
up  to  the  top,  but  24  mm.  from  the  bottom  there  is  a  break,  or  landing, 
the  walls  fr^m  this  point  upwards  receding  at  a  right  angle,  which  gives 
to  the  channel,  frx)m  this  part  to  the  top,  a  breadth  of  36  mm.  By  this 
disposition  of  the  walls,  firm  shelves  are  formed  on  both  sides,  70  mm. 
long,  and  6  mm.  broad,  on  which  the  tubes  may  be  supported  during  the 
operation  of  inserting  into  their  lower  orifice  a  ball,  <&c.  Similar  shelves 
are  chiselled  out  of  the  wood  also  on  the  sides  of  the  channel  The 
gUss  strips  &cilitate  the  reading  off  deep  mercury  levels. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  accurately  determine  the 
volume  of  a  gas  collected  over  mercury,  it  is  above  all  indispensable, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  to  fill  the  cylinder  first  com- 
pletely with  mercury,  taking  due  aire  to  exclude  all  air-bubbles.  Bunsen 
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lias  taught  us  to  attaiu  this  object  in  a  simple  way,  by  pouring  the  mer- 
cury into  the  perfectly  clean  and  dry  tube  through  a  funnel  having 
attached  to  its  neck,  by  means  of  a  cork  (or  india-rubber),  a  narrow  glass 
-tube  of  the  same  length  as  the  measuring  cylinder. 

§14. 
Ad.  2.  Ikfluenoe  of  Temperature. 

The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either  by 
making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and  ascertaining 
the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side  of  the 
gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which  it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the  total 
immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  a  corresponding  tem- 
perature between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  measure, 
is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the 
operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation,  allow  half  an  hour  or, 
in  operations  combined  with  application  of  heat,  even  an  entire  hour  to 
elapse,  before  proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cylinder,  or  jar,  and  in  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  aciyusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-off;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
fining fluid) ;  but  he  should,  in  this  and  similar  operations,  make  use  of 
small  wooden  pincers  or  of  a  clothes-peg. 

As,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  most  perfect  correspondence 
being  always  maintained  between  the  temperature  of  the  gas  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  air,  every  sudden  change  of  temperature  would  neces- 
sarily prove  prejudicial  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  select  for  thei  performance  of  analyses  of  gases  a  properly 
sheltered  room  with  northern  aspect. 

§  16. 
Ad,  3.  Influence  of  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual  pressure 
of  the  atujosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both 
in  and  outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may 
therefore  at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if 
the  confining  fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is 
under  less  pressure, — ^if  lotoer,  it  is  under  grecUer  pressure  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside 
and  outside  the  cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube  ;  if 
the  fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be 
restored  by  depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases 
where  we  have  a  trough  of  sufficient  depth.  When  operating  over  water, 
the  level  may  in  most  cases  be  readily  effected ;  when  operating  over 
mercury,  it  is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring 
the  fluid  to  a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  we  have  the  gas  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  mintis  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  equal  in 
length  to  the  line  a  6.     This  pressure  may  be  determined,  therefore,  by 
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measoring  tlie  length  of  a  6  with  the  greatest  poasible  accuracy,  and 
sabtracting  it  from  the  aotoal  state  of  the  barometer.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  Uie  barometer  stands  at  758  mm., 
and  the  length  of  a  6  is  =»  100  mm.,  the  actual 
pressure  npon  the  gas  will  be  758  -  100  =  658 
mm.  mercuiy. 

If  we  have  water,  or  some  other  flnid  (solu- 
tion of  potassa,  for  instance),  over  the  mer- 
cofy,  we  proceed  generally  as  if  this  were 
not  ihe  case;  $. «.,  we  either  place  the  mer- 
cury on  a  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder, 
or  measure  the  difference  between  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  the  cylinder   and   that  in  the  pig.  4. 

trough.       The    pressure   of   the    column    of 

water,  itc  &c.,  floating  over  the  mercury,  is  mostly  so  trifling  that  it 
may  safely  be  disregarded  altogether.  The  more  correct  way,  of  course, 
would  be  to  measure  the  height  of  the  column  of  water,  &c.,  to  reduce 
this  npon  mercuiy,  and  to  subtract  the  result  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  bsu:t)meter.  But  this  correction  may  usually  be  omitted,  since,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  absolutely  correct  results  cannot  be  arrived  at 
nnder  such  circumstances. 

§  16. 
Ad,  4.  Influence  of  Moisture. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  confining  fluid ;  the  result  must,  therefore,  be  cor- 
rected accordingly.  This  is  an  easy  task,  however,  since  we  know  the 
respective  tension  of  aqueoi^s  vapor  for  the  various  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. To  this  end  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  gas  should  be 
actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  in 
measuring  gases  to  take  care  either  to  have  the  gas  absolutely  dry,  or 
thoroughly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor. 

The  drjdng  of  gases  confined  over  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire ;  this  is 
prepared  by  inserting  the  wire,  bent  at  the  lower  end  in  form  of  a  hook, 
into  a  pistol-bullet  mould  of  about  6  mm.  inner  diameter,  and  then  fil- 
ling the  hollow  with  chloride  of  calcium  heated  just  to  the  iiising  point ; 
the  chloride  of  calcium  used  must  be  free  from  caustic  lime.  The 
neck  sticking  to  the  ball  is,  after  cooling,  removed  with  a  knife.  When 
it  is  intended  to  dry  a  gas,  this  ball  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  wire,  pushed 
through  the  mercury,  and  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder  con- 
taining the  gas ;  after  having  been  lefb  there  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
so,  the  ball  is  withdrawn,  the  gas  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Whilst  the 
ball  remains  within  the  cylinder,  the  end  of  the  wire  must  be  kept 
below  the  surfiiceof  the  mercury  in  the  trough,  since  otherwise  we  should 
inevitably  have  diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  and  the  outer  air,  at  that 
{jart  of  the  wire  which  is  not  covered  by  the  mercury. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  will  always  be  found  more  convenient  to 
aaturate  gases  with  moisture  before  measuring  them.  Bunaen  effects 
this  object  by  introducing  an  iron  wire,  with  a  droplet  of  water  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  adhering  to  it^  into  the  empty  measuring  cylinder  and 
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casting  the  water  off  in  the  top,  without  wetting  any  other  portion  of 
the  tube.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  introduced  in  the  cylinder  is  more 
than  sufficient,  at  the  common  temperature,  to  saturate  with  aqueous 
vapor  the  gas  subsequently  passed  into  the  cylinder. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent gases  can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature, 
under  tbe  same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  The  tem- 
perature is  generally  reduced  to  32®  F.,  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the 
gases  to  0,  and  the  pressure  to  0-76  met.  barometer.  How  this  is 
effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases 
from  their  bulk,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  ana- 
lyses. 

§17. 

h.  The  MsASURiNa  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetrical  analysis 
has  of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  analytical  researches.  According  to  the 
different  objects  in  view,  various  kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  em- 
ployed. The  number  of  vessels  proposed  or  suggested  for  the  measuring 
of  fluids  in  volumetrical  processes  lias  indeed  now  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  must  forbear  discussing  all  the  forms  and  dispositions 
recommended,  and  simply  conflne  myself  to  the  description  of  such 
measuring  apparatus  as  I  have  found  the  most  practical  and  convenient 
in  my  own  laboratory. 

Before  entering  into  details,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  operator  must, 
in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish  whether  the 
vessel  is  graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  marked  on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of 
the  former  description  in  measuring  off  100  cub.  cent,  of  a  fluid,  and 
wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely  to  another  vessel,  you  must,  after 
emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add  the  rinsing  to  the 
fluid  transferred  ;  whereas,  if  you  have  made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel 
of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be  no  rinsing. 
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a.   MeASURINQ  vessels  GIIADT7ATED  FOB  HOLDING  TBE 
EXACT  MEASURE  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM. 

eta.  Measuring  vessels  whidh  serve  to  measure  out 
definiU  quantities  o/Jluid. 
We  use  for  this  purpose — 

§  18. 
1.  Measuring  Flasks, 

Fig.  S  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  must 
practical  and  convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the 
shops,  holding  respectively  200,  250, 500, 1000,  2000, 
&C.,  cub.  cent.  As  a  general  rule,  they  have  no 
ground-glass  stoppers ;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable, 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed 
glass  of  uniform  thickness,  so    that    fluids  may  be 
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heated  in  theiiL  The  line-mark  should  be  placed  within  the  lower 
third  or,  at  leasts  within  the  lower  half-division  of  the  neck. 

Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  employed  in  analytical 
q>erationA,  must  first  be  carefully  tested  to  determine  their  exact  capa- 
city. The  best  and  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  proceed  thus : — 
Put  the  flask,  perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of  a  suf- 
ficiently delicate  balance,  together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grammes  in  the 
case  of  a  litre  flask,  500  grammes  in  the  case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  d^a, 
restore  tbe  equilibrium  by  placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and 
tinfoil  on  the  other  scale,  then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  placed  (leaving,  of  course,  the  shot  and  tinfoil 
on  the  other  scale),  put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  level  table  or  shelf,  and 
m  that  position  pour  in  distilled  water  of  GO'S*"  F.,*  until  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  surface  stratum  of  the  water 
around  the  inner  walls  is  on  an  exact  level  with  the  line-mark.  After 
having  thoroughly  dried  tbe  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace 
the  flask  upon  the  scale  :  if  this  restores  the  pei*fect  equilibrium  of  the 
balance,  the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre  measure, 
exactly  1000  grammes,  in  the  case  of  a  half  litre  measure,  exactly 
500  grammes,  ic  If  the  scale  bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it 
weighs  as  much  above  1000  grammes,  <fea,  as  the  additional  weights 
amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  tbe  other  scale  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  v/eighs  as  much  less 
as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  scale  with  the 
flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre-measure  weighs  999  grammes,!  in  the  half- 
litre  measure,  499*5  grammes,  4kc.,  the  measuiing  flasks  are  correct. 
Differences  up  to  0*100  grm.  in  the  litre-measure,  up  to  0*070  grm. 
in  the  half-litre  measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre 
measure,  are  not  taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measuring 
flask  will  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings,  though  filled  each  time 
exactly  up  to  the  mark,  with  water  of  the  same  temperature,  be  found  to 
differ  within  these  limits. 

Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be 
perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most  purposes.  Measuring  vessels  agree  among 
them  if  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  marked  upon  them  severally 
bears  in  all  of  them  respectively  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the 

*  To  lue  water  in  the  itote  of  its  highest  density,  viz.,  of  89*2  P.,  1  cab.  oent. 
of  which  weighs  exactly  1  grm.,  and,  acoordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  grammes,  is 
less  practical,  as  the  operations  must  in  that  ease  be  conducted  in  a  room  of  the  same 
temperalnre ;  since,  in  a  warmer  room,  the  ontside  of  the  flask  woald  immediately 
become  ooTered  with  moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  air  oooliog  below  dew-point. 
Nor  can  I  recommend  F,  Mohr'a  suggestion  to  make  litre  flasks,  and  measuring  yesssls  in 
geoeialy  upon  a  plan  to  make  the  litre  flask,  for  instance,  hold,  not  1000  grammes  of 
89'2  F.,  but  1000  grammes  of  68*5  F.,  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper  re- 
gard is  not  paid  to  the  actual  purport  and  meaning  attached  to  the  term  *'  litre"  in  the 
soentific  world  ;  and  measuring-yessels  of  the  same  recognised  capacity,  made  by  different 
inatniment-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One  litre-flask, 
according  to  Mt^,  holds  1001*2  standard  cub.  oent.  Icoosider  it  impractical  to  givo 
to  the  cub.  cent,  another  signification  in  vessels  intended  for  measuring  fluids  &an 
in  Teeads  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  adhesion  to 
the  standard  cub.  cent,  as,  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  bodies,  it  isoften  required  to  deduce 
the  weight  of  a  gas  by  ealculating  from  the  volume. 

t  With  absolute  accuracy,  998*981  gnanmei. 
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aficertained  weight  of  the  water ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre- 
measure  to  bold  998  grammes  of  water  of  BOS'*  F.,  aiid  your  pipette  of 
60  cub.  cent  nominal  capacity,  to  give  49*9  grammes  of  water  <^  the 
same  temperature^  the  two  measures  agree,  since 

1000:5O::998:49'9. 

To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask  for  use,  counterpoise  tbe  dry- 
litre-  half- litre-  or  quarter-litre-flask  most  accurately,  and  then  weigh 
into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9),  999  grammes,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  of  60"  S**  F. 
Put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  level  table  or  shelf,  place  your  eye  on  an 
exact  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  mark  the  lower  border  of 
the  dark  zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point  dipped 
into  thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind.  Now 
pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and  cut 
with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the  glass  from  one  dot  to  the  other. 

Measuring  flasks  are  occasionally  also  graduated  for  delivering  the 
exact  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  their  nominal  capacity ;  these, 
however,  can  properly  be  used  only  in  operations  where  minute  accuracy 
is  not  absolutely  indispensable,  since  the  water-drops  which  remain 
adhering  to  the  glass  inside  the  flask  vary  not  inconsiderably  in  number 
and  bulk,  which  may  give  rise  to  perceptible  differences  in  the  results  of 
several  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  flask.  If  you  wish  to 
graduate  a  flask  for  delivering,  or  to  test  one  so  graduated,  pour  water 
into  it,  empty  it  again,  let  it  drain,  and  then  weigh  into  it  the  exact  weight 
of  distilled  water  of  60-8°  F.  corresponding  to  the  number  of  cub.  cent, 
which  the  flask  is  stated  to  hold. 


ft5.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  indefinite  quantities 
of  fluid, 

§  19. 

2.  The  Gh-aduated  Oylmder. 

This  instrument,  represented  in  Fig.  6,  should  be  about 
3  centimetres  wide,  of  a  capacity  of  300  cub.  cent.,  and 
graduated  into  cub.  cent.  It  must  be  ground  level  at 
the  top,  thii(t  it  may  be  covered  quite  close  with  a  ground 
glass  plate.  The  measuring  with  cylinders  is  not  quite 
so  accurate  as  with  measuring  flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the 
volume  is  read  off  in  a  narrower  part.  The  accuracy 
of  measuring  cylinders  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  measuring  flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing 
into  them  water  of  60*8°  F. ;  or,  also  equally  well,  by 
letting  certain  definite  quantities  of  fluid  flow  into  the 
cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette  or  burette  graduated  for 
delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  the  quantity  is 
correctly  indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 
Pig.  «. 

p.  Measuring    vessels  graduated   for  dkliverinq 

THE  EXACT  MEASURE  OF   FLUID   MARKED    ON    THEM  (Measuring  vessel 

graduated  a  recoulement). 


aa, 
fluid. 


Measuring  vestds  which  serve  to  measure  out  definite  quantities  of 
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§  20. 
3.  The  Graduated  Pipette. 

This  instmment  seryea  to  traoBfer  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  from 
one  vessel  to  another;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a  suitable  shape  and 
construction  to  admit  its  being  freely  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
flask. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  200  cub.  cent,  capacity. 
The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  cub.  cept.  capacity  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7  ;  Fig.  8  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger-sized  pipettes. 
To  fill  a  pipette  with  the  fluid  which  it  is  intended  to  transfer  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  the  lower  point  of  the  instrument  is  dipped  into  the 
fluid,  and  suction  applied  to  the  upper  aperture,  either  direct  with  the 
lips  or  through  a  caoutchouc-tube,  until  the  fluid  in  the  pipette  stands  a 
little  above  the  required  mark ;  the  upper,  somewhat  narrowed,  ground 
orifice  is  then  closed  with  the  point  of  the  index  of  the  right  hand, 
which  to  that  end  had  always  better  be  moistened  a  little,  and,  holding 
the  pipette  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  excess  of  fluid  over  the 
quantity  required  is  made  to  drop  out,  by  lifting  the  finger  a  little. 
When  the  fluid  in  the  pipette  has  fallen  to  the  required  level,  the  drops 
which  may  happen  to  adhere  to  the  outside  of  the  pipette  are  carefully 
wiped  off,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  finally  transferred  to 
the  other  vesseL  In  this  process  it  is  found  that  the  fluid  does  not  run 
out  completely,  but  that  a  small  portion  of  it  remains  adhering  to  the 
glass  in  the  point  of  the  pipette ;  after  a  time,  as  this  becomes  increased 
by  other  minutef  particles  of  fluid  trickling  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  a  drop  gathers  at  the  lower  orifice,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
fidl  off  from  its  own  weight,  or  may  be  made  to  drop  off  by  a  slight 
shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the  pipette  be  laid  against  a  moist 
portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  another  minute  portion  of  fluid 
will  trickle  out,  and,  lastly,  another  trifling  droplet  or  so  may  be  got 
out  by  blowing  into  the  pipette  through  the  upper  orifice.  Now,  sup- 
posing the  operator  follows  no  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  letting  the  fluid, 
for  instance,  in  one  operation  simply  run  out,  whUst  vbl  another  opera- 
tion he  lets  it  drain  afterwards,  and  in  a  third  blows  off  the  last  par- 
ticles of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evident  that  the  respective  quantities 
of  fluid  delivered  in  the  several  operations  cannot  be  quite  equal.  I 
prefer  in  all  cases  the  second  method,  viz.,  to  lay  the  point  of  the 
|>ipette,  whilst  draining,  finally  against  a  moist  portion  of  the  inner 
sides  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have  always  found  to  give  the  most  accu- 
rately corresponding  measurements. 

The  correctness  of  a  pipette  is  tested  by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water  of  60*8^  F.,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  into  a  tared  vessel,  and  weighing;  the  pipette  may  be  pro- 
nounced correct  if  lUO  c.  c.  of  water  of  60  8°  F.  weigh  99*9  grammes. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with 
a  pipette,  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  pipette  will  in  repeated  conse- 
cutive weighings  of  the  contents,  though  filled  and  emptied  each  time 
uith  the  minutest  care,  show  differences  up  to  0  0 10  grm.  for  10  cub. 
cent,  capacity,  up  to  0<)40  grm.  for  50  cub.  cent,  capacity. 

The  adouracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  a  pipette  may  be 
heightened,  by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and  constructioti  shown 
in  Fig.  9. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  that  these  pipettes  are  emptied  only 
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to  a  ceriain  mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that  they  are  provided  with  a 

compression  atojhoock^  a  contrivance 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  in  detail  in  the  next 
section.  This  contrivance  re- 
duces the  differences  of  measure- 
ments with  one  and  the  same 
pipette  of  50  cub.  cent  capacity. 
35C  tl  to  as  little  as  0005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  estimate  different  con- 
stitueuts  of  a  substance  in  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  same ;  for 
instance,  10  grammes  of  the 
substance  under  examination  are 
dissolved  in  a  flask  of  250  cub. 
^   r  W  cent,  capacity,  the  solution  is  di- 

n^^0  I  luted  up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and 

2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then 
taken  out  with  a  pipette  of  50  a  c. 
capacity.  Each  portion  consists  of 
\  part  of  the  whole,  and  accord- 
ingly contains  2  grammes  of  the 
substance. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated 
throughout  their  entire  length,  may 
be  used  also  to  measure  out  any 
given  quantities  of  liquid  ;  how- 
ever, these  instruments  can  properly 
be  employed  only  in  processes  where 
minute  accuracy  is  not  indispen- 
sable, as  the  chances  of  error  in 
reading  off  between  the  divisions 
in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are 
Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  not  inconsiderabla      For  smaller 

quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy 

may  be  avoided,  by  making  the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform  width, 

having  a  small  diameter  only,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends.   (Measuring 

Pipettes  oiFr.  Mohr.) 

hb.  Measuring  vessels  tohich  serve  to  measure  out  indefinite  quantities 
of  fluid. 

4.    The  Burette, 

Of  the  various  forms  and  dispositions  of  this  instrument,  the  following 
appear  to  me  the  most  practical  and  convenieut : — 

§  21. 

I.  Mohr's  Burette,  with  caoutchouc  Connector  and  compression  Clamp. 

For  this  excellent  measuring  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
10,  we  are  indebted  to  Fr,  Mohr.  It  consists,  as  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, of  a  (^lindrical  tube^  tapering  towards  the  lower  end,  with  a  slight 
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Fig.  7. 
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widening,  however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order  that  the  oaoutchouo 
connector  may  take  a  firmer  hold ;  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tube  mea- 
Bores  25  mm.  in  length.  I  only  use  burettes  of  two  sizes,  viz.,  burettes 
of  30  cub.  cent,  capacity,  divided  into  300  equal  parts,  each  correspond- 
ing to  -^  of  a  cub.  cent. ;   and  of  50  cub.  cent  capacity,  divided  into 


Fig.  10. 

100  equal  parts,  each  corresponding  to  ^  of  a  cub.  cent.  The  former  I 
employ  principally  in  scientific  researches,  the  latter  chiefly  in  technical 
investigations.  The  usual  length  of  my  30  c.  c  burette  is  about  50  centi- 
metres ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about  43  centimetres.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  is  accordingly  about  10  mm.  in  the  dear ;  the  upper 
orifice  is  widened  in  form  of  a  funnel,  measuring  20  mm.  in  diameter ; 
the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mm.  For  very  delicate  processes,  the 
length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50  or  52  centimetres, 
leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small  divisional  lines. 
Id  my  50  c.  c  burettes  the  graduated  portion  of  the  tube  is  generally  40 
centimetres  long. 
To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
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tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow ;  a  caoutchouo  tube, 
about  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  mm.  in  the  clear, 
is  then  drawn  over  it ;   into  the  other  end  of  this  is  inserted  a  tube 

of  pretty  strong  glaas^  about  40 
mm.  long,  and  drawn  out  to.  a 
fine  point;  it  is  advisable  to 
slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of 
this  tube  also,  and  to  cover  it 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow,  in 
order  that  the  connector  may 
take  a  firm  hold  of  it;  and 
also  to  tie  linen-thread,  ortwine^ 
round  both  ends  of  the  con- 
nector, to  ensure  perfect  tight- 
ness. 

The  space  between  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  burette  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  small  deli- 
very tube  should  be  about  15 
mm.  The  connector  is  now 
pressed  together  between  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  by  a  brass 
clamp  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  12.      {Mohr  had  at  first 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  18. 


given  this  clamp  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  11.) 

A  good  clamp  must  pinch  so  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can  make 

its  way  through  the  connector  when 
compressed  by  it ;  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  analyst  may  work  it 
with  perfect  £Eu;ility  and  exactness,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the 
liquid  with  the  most  rigorous  accu- 
^<^y)  ^7  bringing  a  higher  or  less  de- 
gree of  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 

Mohr*  has  lately  devised  also  very 
practical  clamps  made  of  glass  (or 
horn)  and  caoutchouc,  which  I  can 
highly  recommend. 

Figs.  13  and  14  show  the  construc- 
tion of  these  clamps ;  they  are  so 
simple  that  anybody  may  easily  make 
them  according  to  Mohr^s  instructions, 
which  I  will  give  here  in  his  own 
words : — 

"Bend  two  pieces  of  flat  thermo- 
meter tubing  from  80  to  90  mm. 
long,  in  a  very  obtuse  angle,  place  be- 
tween them,  in  the  middle,  a  piece 
of  cork,  about  1  ^  or  2  mm.  thick,  and 
put  a  caoutchouc  ring,  cut  off  fi*om  a 
somewhat  wide  india-rubber  tube, 
Fig.  14.  over   the    part    enclosing  the   cork. 

*  MohT*i  *'  Lehrbacb  der  Titrirmeibode,"  addenda,  p.  ZiL 
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Fat  the  little  caoutchouc  tube  of  the  burette  between  the  two  glass  tubes, 
press  the  points  together,  and  push  another  indift-rubber  ring  oyer  the 
tubesL  These  two  rings  serre  to  keep  the  connector  of  the  burette 
tightly  compressed  By  pressing  on  the  divergent  ends  of  the  glass 
rods,  the  elastic  bands  are  stretched  asunder,  and  the  connector  being 
thus  partly  relieved  from  the  compression  exerted  by  them,  allows  the 
liquid  to  drop  through  the  delivery  tube ;  when  the  pressure  on  the 
ends  of  the  tube  ceases,  the  elastic  bauds,  reooveriug  their  original  tight- 
ness, dose  the  connector  again.** 

For  fixing  Mokr^s  burettes,  I  use  the  holder  represented  in  Fig.  10  ; 
this  ipstrument,  whilst  securely 
confining  the  tube,  permits  its 
being  moved  up  and  down  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  also  its  being 
taken  out  and  removed,  without 
interfering  with  the  compression 
ckmpu  The  position  of  the  bu* 
rette  must  be  strictly  perpen- 
dicular, to  ensure  which,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the 
grooves  of  the  cork  lining,  which 
are  intended  to  receive  the  tube, 
perfectly  vertical,  with  the  lower 
board  of  the  stand  in  a  horizontal 
position.  A  similar  holder,  with 
brass  screw-clamp,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  15. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a 
volumetrictJ  operation,  the  point 
of  the  instrument  is  immersed  in 
the  liquid,  the  connector  opened, 
by  working  the  clamp,  and  a 
little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least 
to  reach  into  the  burette  tube, 
sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  end ;  the  connector 
is  then  compressed  again,  and  the 
liquid  pouiidd  into  the  burette 
through  the  upper  orifice  until  it 
reaches  up  to  a  little  above  the 
upper  lino-mark.  The  burette 
having,  if  required,  been  duly 
adjusted  in  the  proper  vertical 
position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  until  the  exact  level  of  the 
tipper  line-mark  is  reached.  TJie  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use. 
When  as  much  liquid  has  floM^out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired 
object,  the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  has 
to  wait  a  few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  emptied  portion  of  the  tube  proper  time  to  run  down. 
This  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  operation  in  accurate  measure- 
ments, since,  if  neglected,  an  experiment  in  which  the  standard  liquid 
in  the  burette  is  added  slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examination  (\u  which, 
accordingly,  the  minute  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  glass  have 


Fig.  15. 
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proper  time  afforded  them  duriDg  the  operation  itself  to  ran  down), 
will,  of  course,  give  slightly  different  results  from  those  arrived  at  in 
another  experiment,  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  standard  fluid  is 
applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few  drops  idone  are  added  slowly. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  Yolumetrical  analyses ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  also  to  adopt  a  fixed  and  un- 
alterable standard  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  surface. 

If  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and  a 
strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surfiu^e  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  16  ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  .white 
paper,  with  a  strong  light  falling  on  it^  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

In  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most  distinctly  marked 
line.  It  may  be  made  more,  distinct  still  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivance devised  by  Fr.  Mohr :  paste  on  a  sheet  of  very  white  card- 
board a  broad  strip  of  black  paper,  and,  when  reading-ofi^  hold  this  close 
behind  the  burette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line  between  white 
and  black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  18, 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Great  care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  the  same 
position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of  the  black 
zone  will  move  higher  up. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  a  burette  is  tested  in  the  most 
simple  way,  as  follows  :  fill  the  instrument  up  to  the  highest  division 
with  water  of  60-8°  F.,  then  let  10  cub.  cent  of  the  liquid  flow  out 
into  an  accurately  weighed  flask,  and  determine  the  weight  of  these 
10  cub.  cent  in  the  usual  way;  then  let  another  quantity  of  10  cub. 
cent  flow  out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  con- 
tents of  the  burette  are  exhausted.  If  the  instrument  is  correctly  gra- 
duated, every  10  cub.  cent  of  water  of  608°  F.  must  weigh  9*990 
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gnunmes.  Differences  up  to  0*010  grm.  may  be  disregarded,  since  even 
with  the  greatest  care  bestowed  on  the  process  of  reading-off,  deviations 
to  that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated  measurements  of  the  uppermost 
10  cab.  cent,  of  one  and  the  same  burette. 

Mohtf^s  burette  is  unquestionably  the  b.est  and  most  convenient  and 
practical  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  mea- 
sorement  of  all  liquids  which  are  not  injuriously  affected  by  contact 
with  caoutchouc.  Of  the  standard  solutions  used  at  present  in  volu- 
metrical  analjrsis,  that  of  permanganate  of  potassa  alone  cannot  bear 
contact  with  caoutchoua 

§  ^^. 
II.  Qay-LusM^s  Burette. 

Fig.  19  represents  what  I  consider  the  most  practical  form  of  this 
instrument. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  cu|;>.  cent  capa- 
city, divided  into  half- cubic  centimetres,  the  other  of  30 
cab.  cent,  capacity,  divided  into  300  equal  parts,  each  cor- 
responding to  the  ^  of  a  cub.  cent.  The  former  is  about 
33  centimetres  long ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about 
25  centimetres ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  wid^  tube 
measures  15  mm. ;  that  of  the  narrow  tube  4mm.,  which 
in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually  decreases  to  2  mm. 
The  graduated  portion  of  the  smidler  burette  (30  a  c, 
divided  into  300  parts)  is  about  28  centimetres  long, 
and  has  accordingly  an  internal  diameter  of  about  11 
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When  operating  with  a  burette  of  this  construction, 
I  hold  the  instrument  with  the  left  hand,  letting  the 
bottom  part  lean  a  little  against  the  chest.  This  way  of 
handling  the  instrument  gives  the  operator  the  most  per- 
fect control  over  it,  and  enables  him  to  regulate  at  will 
the  outflow  of  the  liquid ;  the  operation  may  be  facili- 
tated also  by  giving  the  burette,  from  time  to  time,  a 
slight  turn  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  there- 
by placing  the  curve  of  the  spout  alternately  in  a  more 
vertical,  alternately  in  a  more  horizontal,  position.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  never  let  the  liquid  run  back  in  the 
narrow  tube,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment,  since  the 
air-bubble  enclosed  between  the  fluid  in  the  burette  and 
the  drop  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  makes 
it  generally  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  renew  the  outflow 
of  the  liquid. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists  of  a 
disk  of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  centimetres  high,  and  from  10  to  12 
centimetres  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with  the  auger  or  the  chisel, 
of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bottom  part  of  the  burette.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  to  me  more  convenient  than  the  common  method  of  cement- 
ing the  burette  in  a  wooden  foot 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  outflow  of  the  liquid, 

which  is  always  experienced  when,  during  the  temporary  cessation  of 

the  procees,  air  has  been  enclosed  between  the  liquid  in  the  burette  and 

the  drop  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  Moh/r  suggests  the  use  of  a 
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perforated  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The 
cork  being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  is  drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  this 
with  greater  or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  reading  off  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  explained  in  §  21.  I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly 
against  a  perpendicular  partition,  either  a  strongly  illumined  door,  or 
the  pane  of  a  window,  to  ensure  the  vertical  position  of  the  instrument. 
It  is  only  when  operating  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accord- 
ingly opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the  method  of 
reading  off  requires  some  slight  modification,  since,  in  that  case,  the 
upper  border  of  the  dark  zone  is  held  to  be  the  limit  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  best  way,  accordingly,  is  to  place  the  burette  against  a  white  back- 
ground, and  read  off  by  reflected  light 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  Gay-Lu88ac*8  burettes  is  tested  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Mohr*8  burettes. 

§  23. 
III.  Geissler's  BureUe. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  Fig. 
20,  the  narrow  tube  is  placed  inside  the  wide  tube 
instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gay-Lussac^s  burette.  The 
spout  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  is  thick  in 
the  glass ;  whilst  the  part  inside,  which  is  of  uni- 
form width  throughout  its  entire  length,  is  made  of 
very  thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  practical  instru- 
ment, and  less  liable  to  fracture  than  Gay-Luasac^s 
burette.     I  like  to  work  with  it. 

For  the  method  of  reading-off  and  testing  the 
coirectness  of  the  instrument,  I  refer  to  §§  21 
and  22. 

II.  Preliminart  Operations. — Preparation  op 
Substances  for  the  Processes  of  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

§24. 

1.  The  Selection  of  the  Sample. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully 
consider  whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained 
if  he  simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  primary 
point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus 
false  impressions  are  made,  and  wrong  notions 
created,  even  by  the  most  careful  analysis.  This 
remark  applies  both  to  scientific,  and  to  technical 
investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  compo- 
Fig.  20.  sition  and  constitution  of  a   mineral,    take    the 
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greatest  possible  care  to  remove,  in  the  first  place,  every  particle  of 
gangne  and  disseminated  impurities  ;  then  wrap  the  ore  up  in  a  sheet 
of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a  steel  anvil ;  select  and  pick 
out  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers  the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  sub- 
stances, prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization ; 
precipitates  by  thorough  washing,  &a  Ac. 

In  technical  investigations — when  called  upon,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  peroxide  present  in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the 
amount  of  iron  present  in  an  iron  ore,  &c. — the  first  point  for  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  correspond  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would  it  serve, 
indeed,^  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  the  amount 
of  peroxide  present  in  a  select,  and  probably  particularly  rich,  sample? 

These  few  ohservations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  univereally  appli- 
cable and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the  sample 
can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
examine  the  suhstance  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
microscope,  or  through  a  lens  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  object  of  the  investigation,  and  then  take  his  measures  ac* 
oordingly. 

2.  Mechanical  Division,  ob  DisnrrEOBATiON. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  i.  e.,  to  render  it  acces- 
sible to  the  action  of  solvents  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indispensable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since  this  wiU  create  abun- 
daut  points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  remove  the  adverse  influence  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus 
fulfilling  the  principal  conditions  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and 
speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object,  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  diflTerent  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
crushing  or  pounding  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  fineness,  by  sifting  or  by 
elutriation. 

The  operations  of  pounding  and  levigating  are  conducted  in  mortars  or 
on  levigating  slabs ;  the  first  and  most  indispensable  condition  is,  that 
the  material  of  the  moi*tar,  dish,  or  slab  be  considerably  harder  than 
the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  fiir  us  practicable, 
Ihe  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  particles  of  the  former.  Thus, 
for  pounding  salts  and  other  substances  possessing  no  very  considerable 
degree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used,  whilst  the  pounding 
of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance),  requires  vessels  of 
agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint  In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  aro  firsjb 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  ;  this  is  best  eflected  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
steel  or  iron  plate  ;  the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  pulverized, 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  completely 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  If  we  have  but  a  small 
portion  of  a  mineral  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  we 
are  desirous  of  avoiding  loss,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  steel  moi*tar  for  the 
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Fig.  21  repre- 


Fig.  21. 


preparatory  reduction  of  the  mineral  to  coarse  powder, 
sents  a  mortar  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

a  h  and  c  d  represent  the  two  component  parts  of  the  mortar ;  these 
may  be  readily  taken  asunder.  The  substance  to  be  crushed  (having,  if 
practicable,  first  been  broken  into  small  pieces),  is  placed  in  the  cylin- 
drical chamber  e/;  the  steel  cylinder/^,  which  fits  somewhat  loosely 

into  the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle. 
The  mortar  is  placed  upon  a  solid 
support,  and  perpendicular  blows  are 
repeatedly  struck  upon  the  pestle  until 
the  object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to 
pulverize  should  be  ignited,  and,  when 
red  hot,  suddenly  plunged  iuto  cold 
water,  and  subsequently  again  ignited, 
if  necessary.  This  process  is  of  course 
applicable  only  to  minerals  which  lose 
no  essential  constituent  at  a  red  heat, 
and  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortars, 
especial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  palpable  fissures  or  iu den- 
tations ;  very  slight  fissures,  however, 
do  not  render  the  mortar  useless,  al- 
though they  impair  its  durability. 
Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require  fluxing, 
must  be  divided  as  finely  as  possible,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
complete  decomposition.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  tritu- 
rating the  pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elutriation,  or  by  sifting ; 
the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  ot 
substances  whidi  are  not  attacked  by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
analysts  must  in  future  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  ca^e,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which 
are  usually  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  strongly  affected  by  tliat  solvent ;  thus,  for  instance,  water, 
acting  upon  finely  pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve  from  2 
to  8  per  cent,  of  the  powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelouzey  "Compt.  Rend.** 
t  xliiL,  pp.  117-123.) 

TrUv/rottion  unth  uxUer  (levigcUion),  Add  a  little  water  to  the 
pounded  mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepi- 
tation ceases,  or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  mineral 
paste  from  the  mortar  to  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  slab,  and  triturate 
it  thereon  with  a  muller  until  it  is  perfectly  smooUi.  Binse  the  paste 
off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcelain  basin  of  hemispheric 
form,  eva{)orate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most 
careftilly  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  also  in  the  agate 
mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar  might 
crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  dutriation,  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and 
stirred  with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a 
minute  or  so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off  into 
another  beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  parts,  is 
then  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration  and  elutriation,  &c., 
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and  the  sam^  opemtion  repeated  lutil  the  end  in  Tiew  is  attained. 
The  turbid  fluid  collected  from  the  suoceesive  decantations  is  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  antil  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  sus- 
pension have  subsided,  which  generallj  takes  many  hours.  The  clear 
sapemataot  fluid  is  then  finailj  decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the 
b^ker. 

The  process  of  sifting,  or  dusting^  is  conducted  as  follows  :  a  piece  of 
fine;,  wdl-washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
a  powder  glass,  about  10  centimetres  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated 
sabatanoe  is  put  imto  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly 
over  the  orifice,  by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger 
on  the  leather  cover,  a  shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which 
makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the 
linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to  tritu« 
ration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same  process  is  continued  until  the  entire 
mass  has  passed  through  the  bag  into  the  glass,  in  form  of  a  most  in- 
timately mixed,  dusty  powder. 

When  operating  on  compound  and  mixed  minerals,  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  indeed  to  use  for  ansdysis  the  powder  resulting  from  the  first  pro- 
cess of  elutriation  or  sifting,  since  this  will  contain  the  more  readily 
pulverizable  parts  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  more  resisting  parts, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  cajre  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance  in 
the  processes  of  elutriation  and  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
tributed unequally  among  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of 
a  mixed  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average  sample  is 
selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  the  latter  is  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed, and  a  portion  of  it  then  brought  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
fineness.  The  most  convenient  and  best*adapted  instrument  for  the 
crushing  and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  is  a  steel  anvil 
and  hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood 
pillar,  85  centimetres  high  and  26  centimetres  in  diameter,  into  which  a 
steel  plate,  3  centimetres  thick  and  20  centimetres  in  diameter,  is  let  to 
the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  brass  ring,  5  centimetres  high, 
is  put  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel  plate.  The  hammer, 
which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  sur&ce  of  5  centimetres  diameter. 
An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  aflbrd,  among  others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  most  readily  of  cleaning. 

§  26. 
3.  Desiccation,  or  Drtino. 

Substances  which  it  is  intended  to  analyse  must  be  submitted  to  the 
requisite  operations  and  processes  in  a  clearly  and  distinctly  characterized 
and  definite  state  or  form. 

In  our  introductory  remarks  we  have  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  quantitative  analysis,  that  the  hind  and  ncUvre  of  the  con- 
gtituerUs  of  the  compounds  under  examination  must  be  exactly  and  acou^ 
raldy  known  before  we  can  proceed  to  their  quantitative  estimation; 
Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  accidental  admixture,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amiount  of  water,  ili« 
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closed  eitber  within  its  lamellflB,  or  adbering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substance,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  water  which  it  may  happen  to  hold 
in  admixture.  Moat  solid  bodies,  therefore,  require  to  be  dried  before  they 
ecm  be  qiuintiiatively  analysed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of 
the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  from 
the  &ct  that  substances  are  analysed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  many  substances  contain 
water  among  their  essential  constituents  (constitutional,  or  basic,  water, 
and  water  of  crystallization).  With  this  water  we  must  not  interfere ; 
the  operation  of  drying,  which  we  have  here  in  view,  is  intended  only 
to  remove  the  water  accidentally  admixed,  or  mechanically  adhering  to 
the  substance,  and  which  we  will  term  here  " moisture"  the  better  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  water  essentially  inherent  in  a  substanca  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  only 
object  is  to  remove  all  moisture  from  them,  without  interfering,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  their  constitutioncd  water,  or  any  other  essential 
constituent.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
we  should  know  the  properties  which  the  substance  under  examination 
manifests  in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses*  water  or  other  consti- 
tuents at  a  red  heat,  or  at  212°  F.,  or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  the  substance  under 
examination.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted  : — 

a.  Sxibsta/nces  which  yield  waiter  even  in  simple  contact  tmth  the  at- 
mosphere ;  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. 
Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  finally  ciiimble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white  powder.  They  are 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies.  The  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  blotting-paper,  until  the  last  sheets  remain 
absolutely  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  subject  the  pulverized  salts,  in  the  course 
of  this  operation,  once  more  to  the  process  of  trituration. 

b.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  waier  to  the  atmosphere  {unless  perfectly 
dry),  but  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air  ;  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  <bc.  Salts  of  this  kind  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  as  in  a  ;  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  effectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

§27. 

c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  alteration  in  dried  air,  hd  lose  water 

*  The  dried  substftnoe  should  always  at  once  be  transferred  to  a  well-closed  ressel ; 
glass  tubes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the  firm  insertion  of 
tight-fitting  smooth  corks,  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable  to  put 
tinfoil  under  the  cork. 
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<U212'^F.;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  instance.  These  are  finely  pulverized  ; 
the  powder  is  put  in  a  thin  layer  into  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and 
the  latter  placed  inside  a  bell-glass,  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  the 
appAratus  illustrated  by  Figs.  22  and  23,  which  are  technically  termed 
denceators,  and  subserve  still  another  purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz., 
to  allow  hot  crucibles,  dishes,  Ac,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


In  Fig.  22,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground  glass  plates  answer  the 
purpose  best),  b  a  bell  jar,  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  with 
tallow ;  c  is  a  glass  basin  with  sulphuric  acid ;  d  a  round  iron  plate, 
supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  watch-glasses  containing  the  substances  to  be  dried,  or 
of  crucibles  in  course  of  cooling,  <fec. 

In  Fig.  23,  a  represents  a  beaker  with  ground  rim,  and  filled  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  6  is  a  ground-glass 
plate,  the  rim  of  which  is  smeared  with  tallow ;  o  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead, 
which  serves  to  support  the  watch-glass 
containing  the  substance  to  be  dried. 

Fig.  24  represents  a  portable  exsic- 
cator, used  more  particularly  to  receive 
crucibles  in  course  of  cooling,  and  carry 
them  to  the  balance.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  box  made  of  strong  glass ; 
the  lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  air- 
tight ;  the  place  on  which  it  joins  is 
greased  with  tallow.  The  outer  diameter 
of  mj  boxes  is  105  mm. ;  the  sides 
are  6  mm.  thick.  The  aperture  has  a 
diameter  of  80  mm. ;  the  box  up  to  the 
groove  is  65  mm.  high ;  the  lid  has  the 
same  height ;  the  rim  above  the  groove  is 
15  mm.  high,  and  ground  to  a  slightly 
conical  shape.  A  brass  ring,  with  grooved 
rim  fitting  close  under  the  glass,  fits  exactly 
into  the  aperture ;  the  upper  border  of 
the  ring  must  not  project  above  the 
glass.  The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of  iron, 
or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended  for 
the  reception  uf  crucibles,  &o.  Fig.  2L 
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Pig.  25  represents  the  desiccator  conRtructed  by  A.  Schrotter,  upon 
the  principle  of  affording  free  egress  to  the  air,  which  expands  as  soon 
as  hot  crucibles  are  placed  inside  the  apparatus ;  the  expanding  air 
escapes,  in  the  first  place,  through  the  little  tube  a,  then  through  the 
two  lateral  apertures  in  the  lower  part  of  b  ;  the  air-bubbles  lastly, 
which  ascend  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  c,  make  their  escape  from 
the  bulb  d,  which  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium.     When  the  apparatus 


Fig.  26. 

is  cooling,  perfectly  dry  air  re-enters  by  the  same  way.  The  operation  may 
be  considered  at  an  end  when  no  more  air-bubbles  ascend  through  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The  little  tube  e  serves  to  catch  the  sulphuric  acid  that 
might  be  carried  down  through  a ;  this  tube  must  not  close  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  bell-jar  air-tight,  and  the  cork  holding  it  must  be  chan- 
nelled :  /  serves  as  stand  fbr  the  bell-glas&  This  desiccator  affords  the 
advantage  that  the  substances  placed  in  it  are  cooled  in  dry  air  of  the 
common  pressure,  and  have  accordingly,  when  removed  from  the  ap- 
paratus, no  tcHdency  to  attract  moist  air,  which  cannot  be  said  of  sub- 
stances cooled  in  air  slightly  rarefied  by  heat.  The  body  which  it  is 
intended  to  dry  is  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  dry  air  in  the  glass, 
until  it  shows  no  further  diminution  of  weight.  Substances  upon  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  exercises  a  modifying  influence  are  dried  in  a 
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similar  maimer,  under  the  exhausted  reoeiver  of  an  air-pump.  Substances 
which,  though  losing  no  water  in  dry  air,  yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried 
over  eaJcined  lime,  mixed  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder, 
and  consequently  in  an  anhydrous  ammoniacal  atmosphere. 

§  28. 

d.  Svbtiances  which  ai  212°  F.  campleidy  lose  their  moisture,  mthout 
9uffifnahg  amy  other  aUeration,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  sugar,  <fec. 
These  are  dried  in  the  water-bath  ;  in  the  case  of  slow*  drying  substances, 
or  where  it  is  wished  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  current 
of  dry  air. 

Fig.  26  represents  the  water-bath  most 
commonly  used.  It  is  made  either  of 
sheet  tin,  or,  better,  of  sheet  copper,  and 
is  soldered  with  brass,  to  adapt  it  for  use 
alao  as  an  oil-bath.  The  engraving  renders 
a  detailed  explanation  unnecessary.  The 
inner  chamber,  c,  is  surrounded  on  five 
sides  by  the  outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e, 
without  communicating  with  it.  The 
object   of  the  apertures  g  and  A  is  to  Fig.  26.  , 

effect  change  of  air,  which  purpose  they 

answer  sufficiently  well.  When  it  is  intended  to  use  the  apparatus, 
the  outer  case  is  filled  to  about  one-half  with  rain-water,  and  the  aper- 
ture a  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  is  fitted  ; 
the  aperture  b  is  entirely  closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  heated 
over  charcoal,  it  should  have  a  length  of  about  20  centimetres  from  d 
to/;  but  if  over  a  gas-,  spirit-  or  oil-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about  13  centi- 
metres long.  In  the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  1 7  centimetres  deep, 
14  centimetres  broad,  and  10  centimetres  high ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  1 0 
centimetres  deep,  9  centimetres  broad,  and  6  centimetres  high.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  inner  chamber  never  quite  reaches  212°  F.;  to  bring  it 
up  to  212°  F.,  F.  Rochleder  has  lately  suggested  to  close  h  with  a  double- 
limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb  of  which  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled 
with  water ;  a  is  in  that  case  closed  with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a 
sufficiently  tall  funnel  tube,  which  fits  air-tight  in  the  cork.  The  lower 
end  of  this  tube  reaches  down  to  one  inch  from  the  bottom.  In  large 
analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day  long,  for  the 
production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  used  in  my  own  laboratory 
have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  square  boxes,  about  120  centimetres 
long,  60  centimetres  broad,  and  24  centimetres  high ;  the  front  side  of 
the  boiler  has  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying- 
chambem,  or  closets,  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  26.  This  gives  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  drying-chambers  to  enable  me  to  afford  the  special  use 
of  one  of  them  to  almost  every  student  in  the  laboratory.  Most  of  these 
little  apparatus  are  from  11  to  12  centimetres  long  and  broad,  and  8 
coitimetres  high;  some  of  them,  however,  are  16  centimetres  long  and 
broad,  to  fit  them  to  receive  also  larger-sized  dishes.  The  substances  to 
be  dried  are  usually  put  on  double  watch-glasses,  laid  one  within  the 
other,  which  are  placed  in  the  inner  chamber ;  the  apparatus  is  then 
closed.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  weighing,  the  upper  glass,  which 
contains  the  substance,  is  covered  with  the  lower  one.  The  glasses  must 
be  quite  cold  before  they  are  placed  on  the  scale.     In  cases  where  we 
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have  to  deal  with  hygroscopic  substances,  the  re-absorption  of  water 
upon  cooling  is  prevented  by  the  selection  of  close-fitting  glasses, 
which  are  held  tight  together  by  a  clasp  (Fig.  27),  and  allowed  1.0  cool 

with  their  contents  under  a  bell- 
glass  over  sulphuric  acid  (see  Fig. 
22).  These  latter  instructions  ap- 
j)ly  equally  to  the  process  of  dry- 
ing conducted  in  other  apparatus. 

The  clasps  used  for  keeping  the 
watch-glasses  pressed  together — 
and  which  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
intended  to  ascertain  the  loss  of 
weight  which  a  substance  suffers  on  desiccation,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  be  weighed 
with  them — are  constructed  of  two  strips  of  thin  brass  plate,  about  ten 
centimetres  long,  and  one  centimetre  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over 
the  other,  and  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  eictent  of  5  to  6 
millimetres. 

The  following  apparatus  serve  for  drying  substances  in  a  current  of  air. 
A 
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InFig.  28(A)  the  current 
is  caused  simply  by  heating 
the  air,  which  renders  this 
apparatus  very  convenient 
for  use. 

a  6  is  a  case  of  sheet  cop- 
per, or  sheet  tin,  into  which 
the  canal  edv&  soldered ;  the 
latter  communicates  with 
the  chimney  «/;  this  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by 
the  cover  g  h,  which  again 
communicates  with  a  6.  The 
cover  has  no  opening  at  the 
top.  At  i  is  a  round  aper- 
ture leading  into  the  canal, 
and  which  may  be  closed  with  a  cork  ^  lk\B  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
sliding  lid  runiing  in  grooves. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  filling  the  case  a  6  to  one  half  with 
wat-er,  through  the  aperture  m — ^the  aperture  n,  which  serves  to  let  off 
the  water,  being  closed  with  a  cork — and  heat  is  then  applied  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  boiling-point.  The  watch-glasses  with 
the  substances  to  be  dried  are  placed  into  the  hollows  of  the  sliding  shelf, 
B,  and  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  canal  cd  &t  I  k,  which  is  then 
closed  by  the  sliding  lid. 

The  air  in  the  canal,  becoming  heated  by  the  surrounding  steam, 
ascends,  and  the  cold  atmospheric  air  flowing  in  through  the  aperture  % 
and  passing  over  the  drying  substances,  carries  away  with  it  the  eva- 
porating moisture.  There  is  a  slight  disadvantage  attending  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  viz.,  the  cold  air  which  passes  through  %  keeps  the  drying 
substances  always  a  little  below  212*^  F. ;  this  may  be  easily  remedied, 
however,  by  conducting  the  air,  in  the  first  place,  through  a  tube 
running  along  under  the  bottom  of  the  canal  down  to  I  k,  and  returning 
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thence  to  the  other  extremity,  where  it  is  finally  fitted  into  t;  this 
tabe  must  be  soldered  in  its  whole  length  to  the  outer  lower  surfkce  of 
the  canal.  The  air  conveyed  through  this  tube  is  thus  headed  to 
213^  F.y  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  drying  substance.  This 
tube  has  been  omitted  from  the  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion. 

To  render  the  apparatus  still  more  useful,  round  holes  of  different 
sizes  may  be  cut  in  the  top  of  the  case ;  these  holes,  for  which  proper 
covers  must  be  provided,  serve  for  the  reception  of  small  evaporating 
dishes.  The  aperture  m  may,  in  that  case,  be  omitted,  as  the  water  may 
be  poured  in  through  one  of  the  holes.  The  apparatus  is,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  made  from  20  to  30  centimetres  longj  with 
a  depth  and  height  of  about  10  centimetres.  The  canal  should  be 
5  ceutimeti*es  wide,  and  2*5  centimetres  high. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  create  a  stronger  draught  of  air  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  little  chimney,  air  which  has  previously  been  transmitted 
through  sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
blown  into  %  by  means  of  a  gasometer,  or  an  india-rubber  balloon,  or 
some  other  contrivance. 

If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  be  required,  the 
outer  (copper)  case  is  filled  with  oil,  and  the  temperature  determined  by 
a  thermometer,  fixed  into  m  by  a  cork. 
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In  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig  29,  the  current  of  air  is  produced 
by  an  aspirator. 

a  represents  a  flask  filled  to  one-thii*d  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add ;  c  a  glass  vessel,  commonly  called  a  Liebig*s  drying-tube ;  and  d  a 
tin  vessel,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  e,  and  arranged  in  other  respects 
as  the  engraviug  shows. 

Fig.  30  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing 
water  and  covered  with  a  lid  ;  two  apertures,  a  and 
h,  are  cut  into  the  border  of  the  latter,  to  receive  the 
ascending  limbs  of  c. 

The  substance  intended  for  drying  is  accurately 
weighed,    and  placed    in    the    tube    e,    the  exact 
weight   of   which  has    also  been  previously  ascer- 
tained ;  c  is  then  suspended  in  the  vessel  represented  in  Fig.  30,  and  the 
water  contained  in  the  latter  is  heated  to  boiling,  by  means  of  a  spirit-  or 
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gas-lainp ;  the  tin  vessel  d  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  e  connected 
with  the  flask  a  by  the  perforated  cork  g,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  tube^  If  the  stop-cock  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  firom  o^  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b  into  a  ;  its 
moisture  will  be  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dry  air  will  then 
pass  over  the  heated  substance  in  c.  After  the  operation  has  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the 
tube  c  and  its  contents,  and  then  resumed  again,  and  continued  until  the 
weight  of  c  (and  its  contents)  remains  stationary.  The  current  of  cold 
air,  exercising  its  constant  cooling  action  upon  the  drying  substance,  the 
latter  never  really  reaches  a  temperature  of  212''  F.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  advisable  to  substitute  for  the  water  in  Fig.  30  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt. 

With  this  substitution,  the  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  29  and  30 
will  be  found  to  efiect  its  purpose  expeditiously.  It  is  not  adapted, 
however,  for  drying  such  substances  as  have  a  tendency  to  fuse  or  agglu- 
tinate at  212''  F. 

§29. 

e.  Svhstcmces  which  do  not  completely  lose  tJieir  moisttire  aJt  212''  F., 
or  the  perfect  desiccation  of  which  requires  a  hng-protracted  exposure  to 
that  temperature  ;  but  which  are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  such  substances  is  efiected  in  the  air-bath  or 
oil-bath,  or  the  drying-disk  is  resorted  to,  the  temperature  being 
raised  to  230® — 248*  F.,  and  still  higher,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  or  without  application  of  a  current  of  air ;  in  some  cases  in 
rarefied  air,  in  others  in  dilute  carbonic  acid. 

Figs.  31  and  32  represent  two 
air-baths  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion ;  the  former  (Fig.  31)  adapted 
for  the  simultaneous  drying  of 
several  substances,  the  latter  more 
particularly  suited  for  the  desic- 
cation of  a  single  substance. 

In  Fig.  31,  a  6  is  a  case  of 
strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with 
brass,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
15  to  20  centimetres,  and  corre- 
sponding height.  The  aperture  c  is 
intended  to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed  a  ther- 
motmeter,  dy  which  reaches  into 
the  interior  of  the  case ;  e  is  a 
wire  stand,  on  which  are  placed 
the  watch-glasses  with  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dried.  The  case  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  gas-,  spirit-,  or 
oil-lamp.  When  the  temperature 
has  once  reached  the  intended 
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point,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  it  pretty  constant,  by  regulating  the  flame.* 

*  With  a  gas-lamp,  Kemfi  regnlator  improved  by  Bwuetiy  may  adyantageonsly  be 
used  to  obtain  constant  temperatures.  This  regulator  may  be  procured  at  Mr.  Qriffin's, 
Bunhill-row,  London. 
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In  order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  chance 
of  cooling  finom  without,  it  is  advisable  to  put  over 
the  whole  apparatus  a  pasteboard  hood  with  a  move- 
able front. 

In  Fig.  32,  a  is  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  abont  1 1 
centimetres  high,  and  9  centimetres  in  diameter.    The 
box  is  closed  with  the  loose-fitting  cover  b,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  narrow  rim,  and  has  two  apertures,  c  and  e. 
e  is  intended  to  receive  the  thermometer  d,  which  is 
fitted  into  it  by  a  perforated  cork,    e  affords  an  exit  to 
the  aqueous  vapors,  and  is,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  left  open,  or  loosely  closed.     In  the  interior  of 
the  box,  about  half  way  up,  are  fixed  three  pins,  sup- 
porting   a  triangle  of  moderately  stout   wire,   upon 
which  the  crucible  with  the  sul^tanoe  is  placed  un- 
covered.    The  ball  of  the  thermometer  approaches  the 
crucible  as  close  as  possible,  but 
without    touching   the    triangle. 
The  heating  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.     When 
the   apparatus    has   cooled   suffi- 
ciently to  allow  its  being  laid  hold 
of  without  inconvenience,  the  lid 
18  removed,    the  crucible,  which 
is  still  warm,  taken  out,  covered, 
and  allowed  to    cool  in  a  desic- 
cator ;  and  weighed  when  cold. 

The  air-bath  represented  in 
Fig.  33  serves  for  the  desiccation 
of  substances  in  a  bulb- tube,  with 
simultaneous  application  of  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air. 

The    apparatus    consists  of   a 

hollow  box,  made  of  sheet  iron, 

of   the    following  dimensions : — 

a6  =  20,ac=13,  ad=l2,  e/= 

11,   e  g-%  centimetres.      These 

dimensions  answer    the   purpose 

perfectly  well.     The  apertures  of 

both  sides,   provided   with  short 

projecting  rim,  have  a  diameter 

of  16  mm.     The  thermometer  is 

pushed   down  sufficiently   far  to 

place  it  in  the  same  line  with  the 

bulb  of  the  tube  of  the  box,  the 

two  bulbs  being  thus  brought  into 

lateral   contact  with  each  other. 

To  this  end,  the  aperture  A  must 

not  be  placed  in  the  central  line, 

but  1  centimetre  in  the  rear  of  it. 

It  is   easy  to  give  the  chamber 

of  this  apparatus  a  temperature  of 

from   392"*  to  500°  F.     To  pro- 
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duce  the  current  of  dry  air,  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bulb-tube  is 
connected  with  an  aspirator,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  other  with  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube  ;  the  water  of  the  aspirator  is  allowed  to  drop  out,  some- 
what rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  after.  If  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the 
tube  M  ith  the  dried  substance,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  with  a  current  of 
dry  air   till  continuing  to  pass  through. 

In  Ihe  air-bath  (illustrated  by  Fig.  34)  the  drying  ia  promoted  by 
alternate  exhaustion  and  re-admission  of  air. 


Fig.  84. 

a  represents  a  vessel  of  strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with  brass,  and 
provided  with  two  apertures  at  the  top ;  ft  is  a  small  glass  tube,  con- 
taining the  sul  stance  intended  for  desiccation ;  c  a  thermometer  j  d  a 
tube  with  chloride  of  calcium  j  e  an  exhausting  syringe. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  heating  a  to  the  desired  d^ree ;  h  and 
d  are  then  exhai  sted  by  working  the  syringe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  fresh  air  is  re-admitted  through  the  stop-cock/,  which,  passing 
over  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  d,  is  completely  freed  from  moisture. 
The  same  process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  re-admission  of  air  is 
repeated  until  the  interior  of  the  tube  g  ceases  to  exhibit  even  the 
faintest  trace  of  moisture,  when  cooled  by  the  application  of  cotton 
saturated  withe  ther. 

§  30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  26,  is  employed  also  as 
am  oil-bath;  when  used  for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to 
two-thirds  with  refined  rape-oU.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  ther- 
mometer is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture 
a ;  with  the  bulb  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  but,  at  all  events, 
entirely  immersed  in  the  oil.  As  the  oil,  when  heated,  emits  a  most 
disagreeable  smell,  I  often  use  paraffine  instead,  which  may  now  be  had 
very  cheap.  The  air-bath  represented  in  Fig.  34,  will  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  oil-bath.  If  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  substance  after 
drying  in  a  tube,  a  shorter  tube  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  which 
readily  admits  of  insertion  into  the  tube  standing  in  the  oil. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a  higher  temperature,  suflfer 
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alteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.*  In  the  desiccation 
of  snch  substances,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be  excluded. 

Fig.  35  represents  the  apparatus  devised  for  that  purpose  by 
BockUder. 

The  part  H  is  screwed  on  at  a,  to  the  air-pump  ;  b  is  connected,  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  caoutchouc-bag  (or  a  bladder), 


Fig.  85. 


filled  witb  carbonic  acid,  b  b  an  oil-bath  ;  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
is  noted  by  means  of  a  thermometer  ;  s  is  a  wide- mouthed  vessel  of  strong 
glass,  placed  in  the  bath,  which  serves  to  receive  the  substance  to  be  dried, 
contained  in  a  glass  tube  as  wide  as  practicable,  and  sealed  at  one  end. 

By  working  the  air-pump,  with  the  cork  H  open,  the  air  in  s  is  rare- 
fied ;  by  closing  H,  and  opening  h',  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic 
acid,  freed  from  moisture  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  (f. 

By  repeating  this  operation,  the  apparatus  is  filled  completely  with 
dry  carbonic  acid,  h'  is  then  closed,  and  the  pump  set  to  work.  The 
oil-bath  is  then  heated  to  the  desired  degree,  carbonic  acid  being  ad- 
mitted, frt)m  time  to  time,  through  b!.  With  the  carbonic  acid  pumped 
out,  after  closing  the  cork  h',  is  removed  also  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
it,  which  is  retained  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  The  entire  opera- 
tion takes  about  an  hour. 

§31. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  chemical  processes,  when  it  is  required 
to  dry  a  number  of  samples  simultaneously  at  a  higher  temperature, 
the  drying-disk,  devised  by  me,  and  re2)resented  in  Fig.  36,  will  be  found 
very  practical  and  convenient. 

This  apparatus  consists,  as  the  engraving  shows,  of  a  lathe-turned 
circular  cast-iron  plate,  37  mm.  thick  and  21  centimetres  in  diameter; 
the  bulk  of  the  plate  is,  therefore,  not  inconsiderable,  the  weight  being 
8  kilogrammes.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  heat  is  very  uniformly 
difius^  through  its  entire  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to  maintain  it  steadily  at 
the  desired  temperature.  The  plate  has  six  smooth-turned  cylindrical 
cavities,  placed  round  the  centre,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  in 
▼bich  six  lathe-turned  cylindrical  brass  pans,  of  55  mm.  diameter  and 
18  mm.  height  in  the  clear,  are  fitted  somewhat  loosely,  to  admit  of 
their  ready  removal  after  the  process  of  heating.     The  pans  are  provided 

♦  Fr.  RockUdtr^  **  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Ohemie,"  66,  208. 
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with  small  handles,  turned  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  and  rest* 
ing  in  appropriate  grooves.  Behind  every  cavity  is  stamped  on  the 
plate  a  number,  from  1  to  6  j  the  handles  of  the  pans  bear  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  every  pan  has  its  own  proper  cavity.     The  distance 

from  the  centre  of  the  plate  to  the  centre 
of  the  pans  is  6*5  centimetres;  the  rims  of 
the  pans  are  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Five  of  the  pans  are  intended  to 
receive  the  samples  (ores,  parts  of  plants, 
&c)  ;  the  sixth  receives  the  thermometer, 
to  which  end  a  brass  ring  is  fitted  into  it^ 
projecting  3  centimetres  above  the  surface. 
The  pan,  which  is  thereby  heightened,  is 
filled  with  brass  or  copper  filings,  and  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  immersed  in  these 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  heift  is  made  to 
act  upon  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

/.  Svbstancea  which  suffer  no  aUeration 
aJb  a  red  hecU,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta, 
potash,  &c,,  are  very  readily  freed  from 
moisture.  They  need  simply  be  heated 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is 
attained.  The  crucible,  having  first  been 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still  hot, 
under  a  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when 
cold. 

III.  General  Pbocbdurc  in  Quantita- 
tive Analyses, 

§  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
observe  that  we  embrace  in  the  following 
general  analytical  method  only  the  ana- 
lysin  and  quantitative  estimation  of  tlie 
metals  and  their  combinations  with  tho 
Fig.  36.  metalloids,   and  the  inorganic  acids    and 

salts.  With  respect  to  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  universally 
applicable  method,  except  that  their  respective  constituents  usually 
require  to  be  converted  first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separation 
and  quantitative  estimation  can  be  attempted;  this  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of 
iodine,  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  &c. 

As  has  already  been  observed  before,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  same,  and  of  its  several  constituents ;  as  this  will  enable 
the  operator  at  once  to  decide  whether  the  direct  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  each  individual  constituent  be  necessary  or  not ;  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  sample  of  the  substance, 
or  whether  he  has  to  determine  in  several  difierent  portions  respectively, 
the  relative  amount  of  each  individual  constituent.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous 
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sulphate  of  8oda»  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportiou  in  wbicK 
each  of  these  two  substanoes  is  contained  in  the  mixtore^  Here  it 
vould  be  superfluoua  to  deternune  separately  the  proportional  amount 
of  every  individual  constituent,  since  the  determination  either  of  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite  suffir 
cient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  double  estimation  of  both  the 
chlorine  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  control  for 
the  correctness  of  our  analysis ;  since  the  united  weights  of  these  two 
substances,  added  to  the  known  prc^rtion  of  their  respective  equivs/- 
lents  of  sodium  and  soda,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  analysed 
portion  of  the  mixture. 

This  double  estimation  may  be  made,  in  this  instance,  either  in  one 
and  the  san&e  sample  of  the  mixture,  by  iirst  precipitating  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  filtrate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  mixture  may  be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  operations. 
The  latter  method,  whenever  it  is  at  all  applicable,  is  preferable  to  the 
former,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  wiUi  perfectly  homogeneous  sub- 
stances ;  and  where  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  substance  to  act 
upon.  It  ia  more  convenient  than  the  former  method,  and  leads  to 
more  accurate  results ;  since^  when  operating  upon  one  and  the  same 
sample  of  a  substance,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate 
swells  the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably,  that  the  analysis  is 
thereby  delayed,  and,  moreov^,  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded 
^ainstb 

The  student  will  always  do  well,  at  least  in  operations  on  a  larger 
scale  or  of  a  more  complex  nature,  to  draw  up  a  fixed,  written  plan, 
and  to  accurately  note,  during  the  entire  process,  every  successive 
phase,  with  its  results.  To  trust  to  memory,  is  most  unwise ;  and  to 
work  without  a  maturely  considered,  fixed  plan,  is  equally  so.  A  mere 
unthinking  and  purposeless  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtrations, 
evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings  is  not  chemistry,  however  well 
tbe^  several  operations  may  be  performed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

$33. 

I.  WmoHiNa  THs  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  it3  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half 
a  gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect 
the  estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  &a,  3  or  i 
grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required.  The  average  quantity  of  sub- 
stance required  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  said  to  rai^e,  in  most  cases,  between  1  and  4  grammea  For 
the  estimation  of  constituents  present  in  very  minute  proportions  only, 
as,  for  instance,  alkalies  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast- 
iron,  dec;,  much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — 10^  20,  50, 
grammes,  and  more. 

n.  s 
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The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  operated  upon,  the  more  accu- 
rate will  be  the  results  of  the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  leas 
time  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  We  would 
advise  the  student  to  endeavor  to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of 
time.  The  less  substance  he  takes  to  operate  upon,  the  more  cai*efully 
he  ought  to  weigh  ;  the  larger  the  amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm, 
can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing.  For  somewhat  large 
quantities  of  substance,  the  accuracy  of  weighii^;  may  be  safely  limited 
to  within  about  1  milligramme ;  for  minute  quantities,  to  about  ^ 
of  a  milligramme. 

If  several  different  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  best  way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively ; 
which  may  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube, 
or  other  appropriate  vessel  of  known  weight,  the  whole  amount  of 
substance  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  analytical  process.  Out  of  this 
tube  the  portions  required  for  the  several  operations  are  taken,  and  the 
weight  is  ascertained  each  time  from  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  tube. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a 
larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  in  sufficient  liquid  to 
give  exactly  i,  ^  o^^  &  ^^^  of  solution,  and  taking  out  for  the  several 
estimations  aliquot  parts  of  the  fluid,  by  means  of  a  pipette  of  50  c.  c. 
or  100  c.  c.  capacity.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this 
proceeding,  of  course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond 
with  the  measuring  flaska  The  method  of  ascertaining  this  £Etct  has  been 
described  in  §  18  and  §  20.  It  may,  however,  be  determined,  al^o,  in  a 
more  simple  way,  by  emptying  the  pipettes  5  times,  10  times,  <&c.,  into 
the  measuring  flasks,  and  observing  whether  the  volume  thus  poured  in 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  line-mark  of  the  flask. 

§34. 

2,  Estimation  op  the  Amount  op  Water  contained  in  a 
,  Substance. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  water,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this 
water.  This  operation  is  genei^ly  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however, 
it  has  its  difficulties.  This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz., 
whether  the  compounds  intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily 
or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decom- 
position ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  off  other  volatile  sub- 
stances, besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  t/ie  constitution  of  a  avhstance  depends  fre- 
quently upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  it ;  in  many  cases — for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known 
acids — the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  analysed 
compound  suffices  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.  The  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  a  substance,  b,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  most  frequently  occurring  operations  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  The  proportion  of  water  contained  in  a  substance 
may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz.,  1,  from  the  diminution  of  weight 
consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  water ;  2,  by  weighing  the  amount 
of  water  expelled. 
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§35. 
O.  EsnMATION  OF  THE  WaTER  FROM  THE  L0S8  OF  WeIOHT  CONSEQUENT 

UPON  ITS  Expulsion. 

This  metliody  on  aooount  of  its  simplicitj,  is  almost  invariably  re* 
sorted  to  in  qnantitative  analyses,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  inapplicable 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  examined.  The  rnodus  operandi  depends 
npcm  the  nature  of  the  substance  ilnder  examination. 

a.  The  Subgkmce  bectra  a  Bed  IfecU,  without  losing  other  ConstituerUs 
besides  Water,  cmd  withotU  absorbing  OxygevK 

The  substance  ia  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  which 
28  then  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp^  very  gently  at 
first,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  desired  point  When  the  crucible 
has  been  maintained  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  removed  from  the 
flame,  let  oool  a  little,  put  still  warm  under  the  desiccator,  and  finally 
weighed  when  cold«  The  same  operation  is  then  repeated,  and  the 
weight  again  ascertained.  If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has  taken 
place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained. 
But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
nnce  many  of  them  (e.^.  talc,  steatite,  nephrite),  begin  only  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion 
of  that  constituent  {^h,  Sclteerer,  in  Liebig  and  Kopp's  *' Annual 
Report-  for  1851,  610.) 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  up,  or  to  spirt, 
a  small  glass  flask  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  least  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor  fix>m  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — ^finely 
pulveiiz^  if  possible — ^in  a  small  covered  platinimi  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  covered  crucible,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied, 
which  is  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree, 

/3.  The  Substance  does  not  yidd  other  Constituents  besides  Water^  upon 
the  application  of  a  RedHeaJt ;  bid  it  has  a  Tendency  to  absorb  Oxygen 
(as  many  salts  of  Protoxide  of  Iroo,  for  instance). 

The  substance  is  put  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  made  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness,  whilst  a  slow  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  dried  previously  by  transmission  through  sulphuric 
acid,  IB  kept  passing  through  the  tube ;  the  substance  is  maintained  at 
a  red  heat,  until  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  water  is  accomplished  j 
it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  bulb,  the  transmission  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  being  continued  all  the  while;  when  cold,  the  substance  is 
weighed.  When  employing  this  method,  it  is  always  advisable  to  collect 
the  expelled  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  connected  with  the 
bulb-tube  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  and  to  weigh  this  before  and 
after,  by  way  of  control.     (Compare  §  36.) 

Vohie  has  lately  recommended*  to  estimate  the  water  in  substances  of 
this  kind  by  mixing  them  in  a  tared  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible, 

*  <'  Aniial.  der  Chem.  q.  Pharm.*'  94,  216. 
k2 
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with  a  weighed  quantity,  in  exoess,  of  pure  bichromate  of  potaasa, 
thoroughly  freed  from  water  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  adding  some 
water,  evaporating  cauticmsiy,  drying  at  392^  R,  and  calculating  the 
amount  of  water  by  the  diminution  of  weight  This  method,  cer- 
tainly, will  give,  in  many  cases,  satis&ctory  results ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  excel  the  other  method  either  in  aocura^  or  simplicity. 
It  is  quite  inapplicable,  of  course,  in  presence  of  organic  substances,  or 
of  ammoniacal  salts.  Neutral  chromate  of  potassa  must  be  substituted 
for  the  acid  salt,  in  cases  where  the  application  of  the  former  would  bo 
attended  with  evolution  of  oxygen  or  chlorine,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  water  in  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  chloric 
Acid  or  sulphuric  add. 

y.  The  Substance  loses  other  Gonstituevis  besides  Watery  upon  tJie  Application 
of  a  Red  HeaJt  {fjo/rboruc  Acid,  Sulphriric  Add,  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  d:c). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whethw  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat^  which  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is 
heated  either  on  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  than 
212°  F.  is  required,  in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being 
regulated  by  the  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  pro- 
moted, if  necessary  or  desirable,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air 
(compare  §  29  and  §  30)  j  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to  the  sub- 
stance, to  keep  it  porous  ('<  Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Phjirm."  53,  233). 
The  process  must  be  continued  under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  degree  of  heat  below  red- 
ness is  insufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view,  the  analyst  has  to  con- 
sider whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be  attained  at  a  red  heat^  by 
adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the  vc^tile  constituent  whose 
loss  ia  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crystallized  sulphate  of 
alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besidea  water,  also  sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the 
loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded  against,  by  adding  to  the 
sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity)  of  finely  pulverized, 
recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the  addition  of  this  substance 
will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of  silicon  from  silicates  when 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  {List,  "Ann.  d.  CShemie  und  Pharm.*  81,  189). 

The  amount  of  water  in  iodine  of  commerce  may  be  determined  by 
triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  drying  the  mixture  at  212"^  F.  {BoUey,  Dingler's  ''Polytechnic 
Journal,"  126,  39.) 

J.  The  Substance  contains  severed  differently  combined  Equivalents  of  Water 
which  requires  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  for  Expulsion, 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until 
their  weight  remains  stationary ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or 
air-bath  to  temperatures  of  302^  392^  or  482^  F.,  &a,  successively; 
and  finally  heated  to  redness  over  the  flune  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp. 

In  this  manner  differently  combined  equivalents  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  respective  quantities  correctly  estimated.  Thus, 
for  instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent  of 
water,  which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  282**  F.,  and  7*22  per  cent, 
which  escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  A:2%^  and  500"^  F.    It  is 
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oftaa  advisable  to  aasist  the  action  of  beat  bj  rarefioation  of  the  air. 
Thus  sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  over  solpbaric  ^d, 
losBB  at  212''  F.  5  equivalents  of  water  ;  dried  in  the  air  at  269*6''  F.,  it 
loses  the  sixth,  and  at  a  moderate  rod  heat^  the  seventh  equivalent  of 
water. 

J  36. 

&.  BsTEMAnov  OF  Wjltebl  bt  Exfulsiok  and  Dirbot  Weiohon}. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  substances  which,  upon 
ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  constituents,  which  cannot  be  retained 
even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  {e,g.  carbonic  acid,  oxygen) ; 
and  sometimes  also  to  control  and  verify  the  results  obtained  by  one  of 
the  methods  described  sub  a.  The  principle  of  the  method  is.  to  expel 
the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed 
water  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  in  the  direct  way,  partly  by 
the  agency  of  some  hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
of  this  apparatus  represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways  ;  the  following,  how** 
ever,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  : — 


B  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  air  ;  6  a  flask  half  filled  with  con- 
oe&trated  solphurio  acid  ;  c  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes ;  d?  is  a 
glass  tube  expanded  in  the  middle  into  a  bulb. 

The  substance  intended  for  examination  is  accurately  weighed  in  the 
perfectly  dry  tube  d,  which  is  then  connected  with  e  and  the  accurately 
weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube  ao,  by  means  of  sound  and  well-dried 
perforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  ocmimenced  by  opening  the  stop-cock  e  a  little,  to 
allow  the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  its  passage  through  b  and 
e,  to  pass  slowly  through  d ;  the  tube  d  is  then  faeat^  to  beyond  tbe 
boiling-point  of  water,  by  the  application  of  the  fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp  at 
the  pointy  taking  care,  always,  not  to  bum  or  singe  the  cork ;  and 
finally,  the  bulb  d,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  exposed  to  a  low 
red  heat,  the  temperature  at  /  being  maintained  meanwhile  at  the  point 
indicated.     When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  the 
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air  is  allowed  to  pass  a  few  instants  longer  through  the  apparatiis, 
which  is  then  disconnected,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o 
accurately  weighed  when  cold.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this 
tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally  present  in  the  substance 
examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  collects, 
has  not  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to 
its  reaction  and  purity. 

The  appai-atus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  yarious  ways ;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U  ;  a 
tube  of  the  same  form,  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  the  flask  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
an  aspirator  (Fig.  29)  joined  to  o,  for  the  gasometer. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gaso- 
meter or  aspirator;  viz.,  the  substance  under  examination  may  be 
heated  to  redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  carbonate  ot 
lead,  since  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves 
here  the  same  purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally 
applied  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise 
would  volatilize  together  .with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  in- 
stance^ for  the  direct  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate 
of  potassa^  &c. 


Fig.  88. 

Fig.  38  represents  the  apparatus  used  for  the  application  of  this  method. 

a  &  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  c  /*  &  tube  filled  from  cio  d 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  which  has  fintt  been  heated  to  incipient  decom- 
position,  then  cooled  in  a  close  tube  j  from  c^  to  e  is  placed  the  substance 
to  be  analysed,  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  from  e  to 
/  again  pure  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  g,  being 
accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with  the  tube  cf,  by  means  of  a  well- 
dried  peiforated  cork,/^. 

The  operation  is  oommenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  c/^  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from^  towards  c;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  fr^m  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat 
which  barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All 
further  particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
organic  elementary  analysis.  The  mixing  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  with 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  piece 
of  wire.     The  tube  cf  may  be  short  and  narrow. 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how> 
ever,  yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  with  success  only  if  the  substances 
escaping  along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly 
condense  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube, 
or  one  filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
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might  be  used  instead.  Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  water  in  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  in  sulphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia.  With  substances  like  the  latter,  we  must  either  have 
reoouxse  to  the  processes  of  organic  elementary  analysis,  or  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  the  indirect  estimation  of  the  water, 

§  37, 
3.  Solution  op  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  substance  under  examination.  This  operation 
is  simple  where  the  substance  to  be  analysed  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
direct  action  of  water,  or  acids,  or  alkalies,  &a,  upon  it ;  but  it  is 
more  complicated  in  cases  where  we  have  to  operate  upon  substances 
requiring  fluxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  substance;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  separation  may,  in  such  cases,  be  effected,  in  the  most 
simple  and  expeditious  manner,  by  the  successive  application  of  the 
different  solvents  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  may  be  readily 
and  accurately  separated  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  iirst  place,  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  with  water,  and  subsequently  the  carbonate  of  lime 
by  hydrochloric  add,  leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§  38. 

a.  Direct  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circum- 
stances^  either  in  beakers,  or  in  flasks  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  promoted  by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the 
water-bath  will  be  found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire, 
or  the  sand-bath  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard 
against  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  loss  of  substance  from  spirting,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a 
sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when 
heated  over  the  lamp,  often  spirt  even  at  temperatures  &r  short  of  the 
boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sizeii 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and 
the  gas  expelled  by  heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  with  the  washing  bottla 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concen- 
trated volatile  adds  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the 
operation  should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask 
covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the 
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application  of  too  high  a  temperature  he  carefully  avoided.  The  opera- 
tion should  always  be  conducted  aldo  under  a  hood  or  chimney,  with 
proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  escaping  acid  vapors.  In  my  own 
laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  thd  following  simple  contrivance  : 
a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  position,  leads  from  the 
working  table  through  l^e  wall  or  the  window-firame  into  the  open  air. 
The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected  with  one  of  the  mouths  of  a 
two-necked  bottle,  which  contains  a  little  water.  The  other  mouth  of 
the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle;  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters 
the  bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The  solution-flask  being 
now  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing 
a  glass  tube,  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber,  with  the  bent 
tube  in  the  double-necked  bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried 
out  of  the  laboratory  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ; 
moreover,  no  receding  of  the  vapors  upon  cooling  need*  be  appre- 
hended. Instead  of  conveying  the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  lead- 
ing into  the  open  air,  a  conic^  glass-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  which  are  moistened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbouate  of  soda, 
may  be  put  over  the  second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I, 
however,  prefer  the  other  method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to 
conduct  the  escaping  vapors  into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has 
been  effected,  make  the  water  recede  by  withdi'awing  the  lamp,  since 
this  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  dilute  the  solution  ;  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in 
consequence  of  an  accidental  r^rigeration  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-flask;  in 
some  cases,  the  air  may  be  expelled  also,  by  simply  first  introducing  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  soda  into  the  flask  containing  the  substance  to  be 
dissolved  and  an  excess  of  acid. 

§  39. 
6.  Solution,  preceded  bj  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalies, 
usually  require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis. 
Substances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  dca, 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have  already 
been  treated  upon  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The 
special  method  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described 
hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  ajialysis  of  silicates,  and  in  the  proper 
place ;  as  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modi* 
fications,  cannot  well  be  given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
I>articular  circumstances  of  the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common 
gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's*  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used 
with  advantage. 

*  Griffin,  Banhill-row,  sxq)pliefl  these  lamps. 
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§40. 

4.  Conversion  op  the  dissolved  Substanc?e  into  a  ponderable 

f    Form. 

The  oonversioiL  of  a  sabstanoe  in  a  state  of  solution  ioto  a  form 
adapted  for  weighing  may  l>e  effected  either  bj  wajporalion  or  by  />reei- 
pitalion.  The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases 
where  the  sabstanoe  the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain 
either  exists  already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  deter* 
miuation  of  its  weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evapora- 
tion in  conjunction  with  some  re-agent.  The  solution  must,  moreover, 
contain  the  substance  unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies 
as  are  expelled  by  evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
amoaut  of  sulphate  of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that 
substanoe  may  be  ascertained  by  simple  evaporation  ;  whilst  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  contained  in  a  solution  had  always  better  be  converted 
into  chloride  of  potassium,  by  mixing  the  fluid  with  aolntion  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  evaporating  the  mixture. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  sabstanoe  in 
solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  state  or  combination  in  which 
it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum. 

a.  Evaporation. 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico-chemical 
porposes  the  principal  object  to  be  considered  is  sav^g  of  time  and  fuel ; 
but  in  evaporating  processes 
in  quantitative  analytical  re- 
searches this  is  merely  a  sub- 
ordinate point,  and  the  analyst 
has  to  direct  his  principal  care 
and  attention  to  the  means  of 
guarding  against  loss  or  con- 
tamination of  the  sabetance 
operated  upon. 

The  amplest  case  ^  evapo- 
ration is  when  we  have  to 
eaneerUraU  a  f^emrfimd^  imlh- 
out  carrying  ths  process  to 
dryness.  To  effect  this  object^ 
the  fluid  IB  poured  into  a  basin 
of  suffident  size  to  bold  at 
least  one-third  more  than  the 
quantity  of  fluid  to  be  ope- 
rated on.  Heat  is  then  applied 
by  pladng  the  basin  either  on 
the  water-bath  or  sand-bath, 
or  on  a  oomm<m  stove,  or  over 
the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  care  beii^  taken  always 
to  gnard  against  actual  ebulli- 
tion, as  this  invariably  and 
unavoidably  leads  to  loss  in 
form  of  small  drops  of  fluid  Fig.  39. 
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spirtiDg  out.  Evaporation  over  a  ga«h  or  spirit-lamp,  when  conducted 
with  proper  care^  is  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  process.  BunserCs 
gas-lamp  (see  Fig.  39),  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  "Quali- 
tative Analysis,"  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  operations  of  this 
kind  j  a  little  wire-gauze  cap,  loosely  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp, 
is  a  material  improvement.  By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement  it 
is  easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest  flame,  without  the  least  apprehen* 
sion  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within  the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
operator  happens  to  possess  a  Beindorf,  or  other  similarly-constructed 
steam  apparatus,  the  evaporating-dish,  or  pan,  may  be  placed  simply 
into  one  of  the  openings  corresponding  to  its  size.  Otherwise  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  water-bath  illustrated  by  Fig.  40. 

The  engraving  represents  a  basin  made  of 
strong  sheet  copper.    This  ba^in  is  half  filled 
with   water,   which   is   kept   boiling  over  the 
flame  of  a  gas-,   spirit-,  or   oil-lamp.     Rings 
adapted  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  evapora- 
ting-dishes  serve  to  receive  the  latter.      The 
diameter  of  the  vessel  from  a  to  &  should  be 
from  12  to  18  centimetres. 
It   will  occasionally  happen    that    the   water   in    the   bath    com- 
pletely evaporates  without  the  operator  being  aware   of  it ;  this  is  a 
great  inconvenience,  as  it  will  often  occur,  in  such  cases,  that  residues 
are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  desirable  ;  that  concentrated  solutions 


Fig.  40. 
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spirt^  ^     I  have,  therefore,  lately  constructed,  for  my  own  laboratory, 
a  water-bath  with  constant  level  (see  Fig.  41). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  zinc  vessel,  a  h  e  d^  10  centimetres  high, 
12  centimetres  in  diameter  f  this  is  connected  with  the  water-bath, 
y,  by  means  of  indiarmbber,  e,  and  a  copper  tube,  /  A  bottle, 
hikly  made  of  sheet  zinc,  and  filled  with  water,  is  inverted  into 
the  vessel  a  h  e  d )  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bottle  measures 
17  centimetres  in  height,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  3  centimetres ;  the 
true  orifice  of  the  bottle,  which  is  15  mm.  wide,  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  neck;  this  orifice  is  closed  by  a  valve,  m.  Upon  inverting  the 
bottle  into  ah  ed^  the  wire  n,  striking  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
poshes  open  the  valva  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pUlar-support  o, 
upon  which  the  vessel  abed  rests,  it  is  easy  to  establish  any  desired 
level  in  g,  which  will  remain  unaltered  so  long  as  there  is  any 
water  left  in  the  bottle.  The  tube  /  is  bent  downward  in  the  water* 
bath  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  private 
room,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence  tending  to 
suspend  minute  particles  of  dust,  dsc,  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very 
difilcult  task  to  keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  and  he  may,  therefore, 
safely  leave  the  dishes,  or  pans,  uncovered,  which,  in  that  case,  is  the 
beet  mode  of  proceeding.*  But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by 
many  people,  or  in  a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal 
fires  are  burning,  the  greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evapo* 
rating  fluid  from  contamination  by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  this  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into 
a  triangular  shape  (Fig.  21)  is  laid  upon  it»  and 
a  sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it,  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  glaise  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  from  rolling  down  by 
the  slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  6,  of  the 
triangla  Fig.  42. 

The  best  way,  however,  is  the  following  :^ 
Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (Fig.  43),  one  of  which  fits  loosely 
in  the  other ;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  push  the  larger  one  over  it.  This  forms 
a  cover  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and, 
whilst  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  operation, 
it  completely  protects  the  evaporating  fluid  fr^m  ^^ 

particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  and  may  be  pj    ^^^ 

readily  taken  off;   the  paper  cannot  dip  into 
the  fluid ;  the  cover  lasts  a  long  time,  and  may,  moreover,  at  any  time  be 
easily  renewed. 

*  In  mj  own  laboratory,  evaporating  processes  in  qnantitatiTe  researdies  are  conducted 
fai  sepante  dosets.  Those  closets  are  tiie  best,  tbe  floor  and  roof  of  wbich  are  con* 
strncted  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  tbe  walls  of  bricks,  lined  with  gypsnm  cement^ 
properly  smoothed.  At  the  topmost  part  of  the  back  wall  is  a  horizontal  channel  of 
sufficient  width,  wbich  at  a  i&ort  distance  opens  into  a  separate  Russian  chimney. 
No  fire  must  ever  be  made  under  this  chimney ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  hare  it 
pfaieed  quite  close  to  another  chimney,  kept  constantly  warm  by  some  source  of  heat^ 
that  of  the  steam  apparatus,  for  instance,  as  this  will,  in  that  case,  serve  also  to 
keep  warm  the  Russian  chimney,  which  is  intended  to  carry  off  the  vapor.  The 
front  wall  of  the  evaporating  closet  is  formed  of  sandstone  pillais  eighteen  decimetres 
high,  in  which  are  fitted  slitUng- windows  with  wooden  frames. 
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It  mudt  be  borne  in  mind,  howeFer,  that  the  common  filtering  paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  solnble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which,  were  ooTers  of  the  kind  jast  described  used 
over  evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would  in- 
fallibly dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solution  dripping  down  into  the 
evaporating  fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  use  only  such  filtering  paper  as  has  been  freed  by  washing 
from  the  presence  of  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  efl!ected  also  in 
glass  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  proce&s  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  gas* 
or  spirit-lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  diarcoal  firew 
In  oases  where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire, 
it  is  the  safest  way,  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gause.  Gentle  ebullition 
of  the  fluid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask 
guards  efiectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid. 
'  The  evaporation  of  fluids  containing  an  insoluble  sediment  is  best 
conducted  on  the  water-bath;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  against  loss  fi-om 
spirting,  occasioned  by  flight  ezplonions  of  steam  bubbles,  arising  from 
the  sediment  impeding  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Still  there  re- 
mains another,  though  less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation  in 

a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position  over 
the  flame,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  44.  In  this 
process,  the  flame  is  made  to  play  upon  the 
crucible  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Where  a  fluid  has  to  he  enxporated  to  ab* 
eolute  dryness f  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  ope- 
ration should  always,  if  poi^sible,  be  termi- 
nated on  the  watw-bath.  In  oases  where  the 
nature  of  the  dissolved  substanoe  precludes 
the  application  of  the  water-bath,  the  object 
in  view  may  often  be  most  readily  attained 
by  heating  the  contents  of  the  evapomting- 
dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by  placing 
the  dish  in  a  proper  position  in  a  drying 
case,  or  doeet,  of  which  the  upi^er  plate  is 
heated  by  a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or 
sand-bath)  passing  over  it. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied 
from  the  bottom,  a  method  must  be  chosen 
<which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready  r^ulation  of  the  heat. 
',  An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;*  the  apparatus  illustrated 
in  Fig.  40  may  be  used,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this 
mode  of  application  will  in  the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the  operation 
has  to  be  conducted  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be  placed 
high  above  the  flame  ;  best  on  wire  gauze,  since  this  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  the  sand-bath  is 
6bjectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we  cannot  reduce  the 
)aeat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.  But  no  matter  which  method  or 
apparatus  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of  them :  that  the 


Fig.  44. 


•  Taylor's  air-bath  will  b©  found  very  uBefuL 
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operator  most  watch  the  prooeasy  from  the  moment  that  the  residue 
•  hegina  to  tluckeii»  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  bj  reducing  the  heat,  and 
breakiBg  the  pellideB  and  omats  which  form  on  the  mir&oe,  with  a 
glasa  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  apatula. 

SaUne  soltUiona  that  haoe  a  teruknctfy  upon  their  evaporation^  to  ascend 
along  the  sides  of'  the  vessel^  and  maj  thus  finally  paiw  over  the  brim  of 
the  latter,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance^ 
should  be  heated  from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that 
means  the  sides  of  the  vessel  wiU  get  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
instantaneous  evaporatiou  of  the  ascending 'liquid,  preventing  thus  its 
overflowing  the  brim.  The  inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however, 
be  obviated  also,  in  most  cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of 
tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  the 
vesseL 

In  the  case  of  liquide  evolving  gas  hubbies  upon  evaporcUing,  particular 
caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest  way 
is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker-glass 
covered  with  an  evaporating  dish ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  gss  bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted 
up  against  it,  is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glasH,  by  means  of  a  washing- 
bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  the  common  way,  in 
a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should  be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate 
d^pree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly 


If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  easdusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  with 
a  long  tube  fixed  into  it,  reaching  down  to  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid,' 
and  through  which  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted. 

The  respective  materials  of  ike  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much 
gretfter  influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed. 
Many  rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  pro- 
cesses may  arise  simply  from  the  evaporated  liquid  having  dissolved 
particles  ai  the  material  of  the  evaporating  vessel ;  this  must,  of  course, 
lead  also  to  great  errors  in  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  new 
and  searching  investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Notes  and  Experi- 
ments, 1 — 4),  of  which  I  will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

DistUled  water  kept  boiling  f<»r  some  length  of  time  in  flasks  of  Bohe- 
mian glass,  dissolves  veiy  appreciable  traces  of  that  materiaL  This  is 
owing  to  tibe  formation  of  soluble  silicates  ;  the  particles  dissolved  consist 
chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  Hme,  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
A  much  larger  proportion  (^  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise 
a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain 
(Berlin  dishes)  is  much  less  aflected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids 
also  exercise  a  much  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on 
glass ;  the  quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution 
of  chloride  dT  ammonium  acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ; 
dilute  acidsi  though  exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on 
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porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It  resnlts 
from  these  data,  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  aocuracyy 
platinum  and  silver  dishes  should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may- 
be used  in  aU  cases  where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is 
present  in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process  of 
evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated 
in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver 
vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids  con- 
taining alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  evapora- 
ting solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  as  well  as  of  most 
neutral  salts, 

§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  evapo- 
ration offiiiids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in  water ; 
those  which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next 
paragraph  (Precipitation).  Residues  are  generally  weighed  in  the  same 
vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been  completed,  for  which  purjiose 

Sktinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  provided  with 
ght  covers,  or  large  platinum  crucibles,  are  best  adapted^  since  they  are 
lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  too 
laxge  for  so  small  a  vessel,  and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  concentrate 
the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  to  terminate  the  operation  after- 
wards in  the  smaller  weighing  vessel. 

In  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  vessel,  the  lip 
of  the  former  is  slightly  greased,  and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a 
glass  rod.     (See  Fig.  45). 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a 
washing-bottle,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves 
no  longer  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum 
knife.  When  the  fluid  has  thus  been  transfeiTed 
to  the  weighing  vessel,  the  evaporation  is  com* 
pleted  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residuary 
substance  finally  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  always 
provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  process. 
For  this  purpose  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid 
^  of  thin  platinum,  or  a  thin  glass  plate,  and  then 

Fiff.  45.  placed  high    over    the     flame    of   a    lamp,     and 

heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may 
still  adhere  to  the  substance  is  expelled;  the  dish  is  now  exposed 
to  a  stronger,  and  finally  to  a  red-heat.  Where  a  glass  plate  is 
used  to  cover  the  vessel,  this  must,  of  course,  be  first  i^moved  before 
the  application  of  red-heat  can  be  resorted  to.  The  dish  is  then 
allowed  to  cool;  if  the  contents  are  liable  to  absorb  water,  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling  must  be  conducted  under  a  bell-glass,  over  a  vessel 
containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Fig.  22.)  After  cool- 
ing, the  covered  dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  operating 
upon  substances  which  decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  advisable  to  expose  them — after  their  removal  fjrom  the 
water-bath,  and  previously  to  the  application  of  a  naked  flame — to  a 
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tempeiainre  somewhat  above  212''F.|  eiiher  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand- 
bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  a  red-heat,  as  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  saJts,  &c,,  the  re- 
siduary mass  is  simply  dried,  at  a  temperature  suited  to  its  nature.  In 
many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  watei^bath  is  sufficiently  high  for 
this  pxurpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  for  instance ;  in 
others,  the  air-bath  or  oil-bftth  must  be  resorted  to.  (See  §  29  and  §  30.) 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  desiccation  must  be  continued  until  the 
substance  ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after  renewed 
exposure  to  heat,  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  dish  should 
invariably  be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

It,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we  want 
to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  a  salt  of 
ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
process,  I  prefer  the  following  method.  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  212**  E,  The  dry  mass  is 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  transferred  to  a  small  glass 
dishy  which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  under  a  desiccator.  The  last 
traces  of  the  salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large 
dish  are  rinsed  off  with  a  little  water  into  the  smaller  dish,  or  the  large 
crucible,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the 
residue  in  the  weighing  dish  or  crucible :  the  ammonia  salts  are  now 
expelled  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat»  and  the  residuary  fixed 
salts  finally  weighed.  Should  some  traces  of  the  ssline  mass  adhere 
to  the  smaller  glass  dish,  they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to 
the  weighing  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  some  other  salt  of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again  with  water  would 
involve  an  almost  certain  loss  of  substance. 

§43 

6.  Precipitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 
forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  separate 
them  from  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the 
purjkose  of  quantitative  estimations,  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solu- 
tion into  a  form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present. 
The  result  will,  therefore,  casteris  paribus,  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more 
the  precipitated  body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluUe,  and  in  cases  where 
a  substance  may  be  precipitated  in  several  different  forms,  possessing  all 
the  same  degree  of  insolubility,  thai  form  will  be  the  least  liable  to  loss 
in  which  the  smallest  amount  of  liquid  is  required. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most 
insoluble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as 
sulphate  than  as  carbonate;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  precipitates  that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present, 
we  must  endeavor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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by  evaporation  ;  thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  sbonld  be  oonoentrated, 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in 
the  liquid  present,  but  altogether  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into 
which  the  former  may  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or 
other,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the 
menstruum.  Thus,  for  instance,  -alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to 
induce  complete  precipitation  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium, 
chloride  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  Ac  ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous 
menstruum  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  latter,  Sec 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  elmllition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  the 
menstruum,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due 
regard  always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  Evaporation, 
§41,  at  the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  bus* 
^  pended,  is  effected  either  by  decanioHon  or  JUtration,  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitate  is  completely  formed.  To  determine  this  most  important 
point,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates 
must  be  attained,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  for  sevei*al  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. This  rule  applies  more  particularly  to  crystalline,  pulvemlent^ 
and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and  floooulent  precipitates, 
more  particularly  when  thrown  down  by  boiling,  may  often  be  filtered 
off  immediately.  However,  we  must  obsorve  here,  that  aD  general  rules, 
in  this  respect,  are  of  very  limited  application. 

§44. 

a.  Separation  of  Precipitates  bt  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  dear ;  or  drawn  off  with  a 
syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  oi 
the  precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  resorted 
to  for  its  separation ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  metallic  mercury,  <fec. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care ; 
it  is  necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and 
complete  subsidence  of  the  precipitate;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  heating  the  precipitate .  with  its  menstruum 
will  produce  the  desired  effect  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  simple  application  of  heat  will  not  cause  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside  so  speedily  and  completely  as  may  be  desirable ; 
in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance,  agitation  of  the 
fluid  most  be  resorted  to ;  in  other  cases,  some  re-agent  or  other  is  to 
be  added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cuxyj  &c    We  shall  have  occasion^  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section^ 
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to  diaciUB  this  point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  treat  of  the 
▼easels  best  adapted  for  the  performance  of  this  process  in  its  various 
modifioatiousy  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  £rei»h  quantities 
of  the  prop»  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crueiUe  or  dish,  if  not 
already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is 
poured  off  as  £ir  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then^  according  to 
its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  far  lajger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
separated  by  decantation  than  is  the  case  with  those  washed  upon 
filters,  the  former  proceaa  can  be  expected  to  yield  aceuraU  results  only 
in  cases  where  the  pr^pitates  are  ahaoluUHy  insoluble.  For  the  same 
reasons,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  in  cases  where,  besides 
the  amount  of  the  precipitated  substance,  we  have  to  determine  the 
amount  of  other  constituents  contained  in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours^  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  no  longer  contains  the 
minateat  trace  of  the  precipitated  substance ;  if^  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  not  a  trace 
of  precipitate  is  to  be  discovered,,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away,  except, 
of  course^  it  should  happen  to  be  required  for  other  purposes  j  but  if 
a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this  had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the 
weight  added  to  the  gross  amount ;  the  predpil^te  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§  45. 

/3.  Separation  of  Fbecipitates  by  Filtration. 

This  operation  is  re:sorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
washing  on  the  Alter,  from  all  foreign  particles  adhering  to  it.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates^ hydrate  of  alumina  for  instance,  the  combined  operations  of 
decantation  and  filtration  are  resorted  to  (§  48). 

CM,  Filtering  Apparatus. 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
effected  by  means  of  paper  filters  supported  upon  glass  funnels. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  selected ;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  following  propei-ties  : — 1.  It 
must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rapidly ; 
and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic 
bodies,  but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline 
fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully 
answering  these  conditions.  The  best  is  Swedish  flterlng  paper;  it 
hears  the  name,  «7!  H.  MunkteU,  in  the  watermark;  and  even  this  answers 
the  parpoee  only  so  fiir  as  the  first  two  conditions  are  concerned,  but  is 
by  no  means  sufficiently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves 
IL  P 
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upon  incineration  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  adds  percep- 
tible traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  always 
advisable,  therefore,  to  treat  even  the  Swedish  filtering  paper,  when 
intended  for  use  in  minute  and  accurate  investigations,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  free  it  from  inorganic  matter ;  after  this 
process,  the  paper  is  carefully  washed  with  water,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
acid,  and  dried.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,  the  best 
way  to  perform  this  operation,  is  to  place  the  ready  cut  filters,  either 
singly,  or  several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if 
intended  for  immediate  filtration ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes ;  after 
this,  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  careiMly  removed  by  washing  the  filters 
in  the  funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  The  funnel  being  then 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges,  is  put  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  filters  ai*e  dry. 

Keady-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
Pilters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or  by 
MoJvra  filter-pattern  (Fig.  46),  which  consists  of  a  quadrant  made  of 

tin  plate,  A,  the  straight  sides  of 
which  have  a  rim  turned  up  to  the 
height  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  the  papers,  properly  folded, 
with  the  edges  at  a  right  angle, 
are  put  into  this,  and  a  flat  piece 
of  tin-plate  of  the  same  form,  B, 
is  placed  over  them.  The  outer 
Fig.  46»  edge   of  the  paper  is  then   cut, 

with  the  scissors,  to  the  pattern. 
Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  perfectly  circular  and  of  equal  suee. 

Several  pairs  of  tin  plates  of  various  sizes  (3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8  cen« 
timetre  radius)  should  be  procured  for  this  purpose.  The  filter  ought 
always  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  room  for  double  the  quantity  of 
precipitate  remaining  on  it  after  the  filtration  of  the  fluid. 

The  funnels  used  for  filtration  should  be  quite  even,  and  not  bulge  at 
the  sides ;  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60^  Glass  is  the 
most  suitable  material  for  them. 

The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel  j  the  best  way  is 
to  select  filters  the  respective  i-adii  of  which  are  one  or  two  lines  shorter 
than  those  of  the  funnels  into  which  they  are  to  be  inserted. 

The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit 
closely  to  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water,  which 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  neck,  but  must,  on  no  account,  be  poured 
off  by  inverting  the  funnel. 

The  stands  shown  in  Figs.  47  and  48  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stand  in  Fig.  47  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  reception  of 

larger  funnels,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a  little  more  solid  than  that 

in  Fig.  48,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  funnels  of  smaller  size. 

The  stands  are  made  of  solid  hard  wood.     The  arm  holding  the  funnel 

*  PlantamouT  found  the  ash  of  Swediah  filtering  paper  to  consist  of  63*28  silicie 
acid,  12*83  lime,  6 '21  magnesia,  2 '94  alumina,  and  18*92  sesqaioxide  of  iron,  in  100 
parts. 
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or  Ibiinels  mast  slide  easilj  up  and  down ;  but  the  screw,  when  tightened, 
must  retain  it  firmly  in  position.  The  holes  intended  for  the  reception 
of  the  funnels^  most  be  cut  sloping  conicallj  downwards^  to  keep  the 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


funnels  steadily  in  their  place.     The  arm  b  (Fig.  47)  serves  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  washing-bottle. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved  about 
without  interfering  with  the  operation* 

§46. 
bb.  Bulks  to  be  observed  ik  the  Process  of  Filtration. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flooculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  precipitates 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  particles  of  the  precipitate  passing  through 
the  pores  of  the  filter.  But  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  fine  pul- 
verulent precipitates,  it  is  generally  necessary  and  always  adniaahle,  to 
let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant  liquid,  before 
proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  Substances  which 
have  been  precipitated  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered  before  cooling 
(provided  always  there  be  no  objection  to  this  course),  since  hot  fluids 
run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some  precipitates 
have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  pores  of  the  filter  along  with 
the  fluid ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by  modifying  the 
latter.  Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
passes  rather  easily  through  the  filter — the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  the  filtration  of  a  precipitate,  that  he 
has  taken  too  small  a  filter  to  hold  the  precipitate  conveniently,  and  so 
18  to  admit  of  its  being  properly  Washed,  he  had  better  use  an  addi- 
tional filter,  and  thus  dislaibute  the  precipitate  over  the  two. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 

r  2 
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down  a  glass  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45  ;  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  voasel 
from  which  the  fluid  is  poored  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides 
of  the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splash- 
ing. In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  ofi^  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  the  precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during 
the  intervals,  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  con- 
veniently be  put  into  a  dean  glass,  which  is  finfldly  rinsed  with  water 
upon  the  filter. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  or  in  beakers  or  dishes, 
according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  Strict 
care  shoudd  be  taken  to  guide  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through,  down 
the  side  of  the  receiving  vessel;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  centre  of  the  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion 
loss  by  splashing.  The  best  method  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  47,  viz., 
to  rest  the  beak  of  the  funnel  against  the  upper  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  fimnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving 
the  filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  in- 
dispensable to  cover  both  the  funnel  and  the  receiving  vessel  This  is 
best  eflected  with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass ;  a  small  aperture  for  the 
tube  of  the  funnel  is  cut  out  at  the  edge  of  the  plates  intended  to  cover 
the  receiving  vessel ; — ^plates  perforated  in  the  centre  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  t^em'  has  been  washed  repeatedly 
with  water  (which,  of  course,  is  also  poured  upon  the  filter),  it  happens 
generally  that  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  remain  adhering  to 
the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  removed  with  the  glass  rod  From  helpers 
or  dishes,  these  particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a  feather 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plumules, 
leaving  only  a  small  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  perfectly 
straight.  From  fiasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which  are 
not  of  an  adhesive  nature,  are  r^uiily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water 
into  the  flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  washing-bottle  shown  in  Fig.  50,  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  dipping 
in  the  water  being  turned  upward  instead  of  downward  as  in  the  en- 
gravings If  the  minute  adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum 
must  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  re-preoipitation«  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  where  we  have  to  deal  with  substances  for  which  we  possess 
no  solvent,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance,  we  must  avoid  pre- 
cipitating in  vessels  from  which  the  precipitate  cannot  be  readily  and 
completely  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

§47. 

ce.  Washing  Precipitates. 
After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we 

*  The  tallow  for  this  purpose  may  conTenientlj  be  kept  in  a  small  glass  tube,  corked 
at  oue  end,  and  fitted  with  a  piston,  bj  means  of  which  the  tallow  is  poshed  forward  in 
l>roporiion  as  it  is  required  for  nse. 
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hftve  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  vasldng-bottle,  such  as  Figs.  49 — 51  represent. 

I  prefer  ^e  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  50.  The  handle  serves  to  render 
its  nae  more  easy  and  oonvenient,  more  particularly  in  washing  with  hot 
water ;  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  fastened  to  the  bottle  with  wire.  If 
you  wish  to  dispense  with  a  handle  to  the  washing-bottle,  a  sufficiently 
thick  coil  of  string  wound  round  the  neck  will  answer  lihe  purpose  almost 
equally  weU. 


Fig.  50. 

Care  mmt  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too  im- 
petuooB  a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  ]^reci|Mltate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  care  and 
cantion,  ^e  apparatus  illustrated  In  Fig.  51  will  be  fbund  to  answer  very 
well 

The  eonertraction  of  this  apparatus  does  not  require 
mu<^  explaining.  The  point  a  is  drawn  out  at  the  end, 
and  nipped  ofEl  When  the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies 
a  fine  oontinuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are 
washed  most  czpeditiouidy  with  hot  water,  provided 
alwaya  there  be  no  ^^ecial  reason  against  its  use. 
The  washing4)ottle  shown  in  Fig.  50  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  where  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  has  to 
be  continued  very  long,  we  employ  sometimes  bottles 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  saves  the  trouble  of 
r^)eated  application.  Figs.  52  and  53  show  washing- 
bottles  of  this  description. 

It  will  at  once  be  dearly  apparent  from  the  engravings 
that  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  only  this 
difference  between  them,  that  in  52  the  two  tubes  ai-e  joined  together  in 
one  piece,  whilst  in  53  they  are  separate.  The  construction  of  52  is  some- 
what more  difficult  of  illustration  than  that  of  53.  A  brief  exposition  of 
tiis  principle  will  clearly  show  thi&  Fig.  54  represents  the  cork  with 
the  tubes  apart  from  the  bottle.  The  arrangement  is  so  contrived  that  no 
water  can  flow  out  of  the  bottle  upon  simple  inversion ;  but  it  begins 
to  flow  immediately  upon  bringing  the  finger,  or  a  saiall  piece  of  paper,  or 
some  other  substance,  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  point  c ;  the  water 


Fig.  51. 
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will  now  run  ont  in  a  continuous  jet,  whilst  air  passes  into  the  bottle 
through  the  tube  ah  ;  the  efflux  of  the  water  stops  the  moment  the  finger 
or  piece  of  paper,  &c.,  is  removed  from  c. 


Pi«-  ^2.  Fig.  53.  Fig.  54. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  proper  construction  and  use  of  this 
washing  apparatus,  that  the  student  should  possess  a  clear  and  correct 
notion  of  the  principle  upon  which  its  action  depends.     I  will,  there- 
fore, here  briefly  explain  this  principle.     In  the  first  place,  the  non-efflux 
of  water  from  c  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  occupying  the  space  between  the  lines  d/and  ^  A  is  not 
altogether,  but  nearly  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  capillary  at- 
traction which  the  tube  a  h  exercises  upon  the  fluid ; — ^in  the  second  place, 
the  efflux  of  water  from  c  ensuing  upon  its  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  body  to  which  it  may  adhere,  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water  column  /A,  assisted  as  it  is  now  by  the  power  of  adhesion  of  the 
moistened  body,  overcoming  the  capillary  attraction  mah.     If  the  point 
c  is  put  completely  under  water,  the  efflux  will  likewise  cease,  since  this 
shortens  the  column/ A.     If  the  tube  dc\&  lowered,  so  as  to  place  c  below 
gh^  the  water  will  flow  incessantly,  the  pressure  of  the  increased  column 
of  water  overcoming  by  itself  the  capillary  attraction  in  a  6.     But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  c  d  \a  moved  upwards,  the  pressure  of  the  column/A^ 
tojgether  with  the  force  of  adhesion  of  the  substance 'in  contact  with  it^ 
will  no  longer  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction 
in  a  6,  and  consequently  no  water  will  flow  out     It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived   from    the  preceding    remarks,    that    the   construction  of  the 
tube  in  d2  offers  some  difficulties,  since  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
fit  c  exactly  at  the  required  distance  firom  the    point  where  the  tube 
a  6  is  united  io  c  d.     In  53,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tube  c  d  requires 
simply  to  be  turned  upward  and  downward  until  the  desired  point  is  at- 
tained.    In  the  construction  of  the  latter  apparatus,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  aperture  aoiah  be  situated  somewhat  higher  than  h  : 
if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  water  will  be  forced  out  with  every  bubble 
of  air  passing  through  the  tube ;  moreover,  d  must  abut  somewhat  higher 
than  b,  or,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  water  ceases  to  close  6,  the  re^ 
mainder  will  flow  out  in  a  continuous  stream. 

The  process  of  washing  by  means  of  either  of  these  bottles  is  easily 
performed  The  bottje  is  placed  inverted  into  the  aperture  contrived 
for  its  reception  in  the  second  arm  of  the  filter-stand  (see  Fig.  47,  6),  and 
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kept  sospended  above  the  funnel  in  such  a  manner  that  cjtbst  dips  under 
thesuriaoe  of  the  fluid.  If  the  apparatus  is  well  arranged,  the  water  will 
now  flow  out  of  c  in  the  same  quantitj  as  it  runs  off  through  the  funnel. 

To  use,  instead  of  these  washing*bottles,  narrow-necked  flasks,  inverted 
directly  into  the  funnel,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  cases  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  precipitated  substance ; 
since  the  ascending  bubbles  of  air  would  invariablj  cany  minute  particles 
of  the  precipitate  up  into  the  flask. 

Care  should  be  taken,  whilst  washing  the  precipitate,  no  matter 
whether  with  or  without  a  washing  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  channels  in  it^  through  which  the  water  might  flow  without  per- 
vading the  whole  mass  of  the  substance.  If  such  channels  have  formed, 
the  precipitate  must  be  carefully  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  platinum 
spatula.  As  the  use  of  washing-bottles  tends  to  favor  the  formation 
of  channels  in  precipitates  in  course  of  washing,  it  has  of  late  been 
less  employed,  in  the  case  of  precipitates  difficult  to  wash,  the  process 
described  in  §  48  being  resorted  to  in  preference. 

The  operation  of  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all 
soluble  matter  has  been  removed ;  whether  this  has  been  effected,  may 
generally  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  drop  of  the  last  washings 
upon  a  platinum  knife^  and  observing  whether  or  not  this  leaves  a 
residue.  But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble 
in  water  (sulphate  of  strontia^  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to 
more  special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 

The  operation  of  washing  precipitates  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  analytical  chemist ;  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  imperfect  washing  of  a  precipitate  must  materially  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  The  operation  should,  therefore,  never  be  deemed 
concluded  on  a  mere  impression  to  that  effect  which  the  operator 
may  be  led  to  entertain  ;  the  information  elicited  by  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  test  or  tests  alone  can  safely  be  relied  on. 

§  48. 

Separation  op  Precipitates  by  Decahtation  and  Filtration 

combined. 

In  the  case  of  pi*ecipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature,  or 
from  an  admixture  of  certain  salts  that  have  been  thrown  down  along 
with  them,  appear  to  oppose  insuperable  or,  at  all  events,  considerable 
obstacles  to  perfect  washing  on  the  filter,  the  following  method  is 
resorted  to.  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable,  pour  the 
nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with 
the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is  indicated,  the 
mixture  of  the  washing  fluid  with  the  precipitate  may  besides  be  heated 
to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  re})eat  this  operation  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the  filter,  and 
complete  the  ojjeration  with  the  washing-bottle  (see  §  47).  This  method 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  is  usually  the  case ;  there 
are  many  precipitates  that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  appli- 
cation. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again^  the  operation  of  washing  Ib  entirely 
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completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  'to 
the  filter.     In  Buch  cases,  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  is  effected  in 
the  vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  being  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the 
solvent  passed  through  it     Although   the  usual   method  applied  to 
ascertain  whether  the  operation  of  washing  is  actual Ij  completed,  viz., 
testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of  the  substances  originally 
present  in  the  solution  from  which  the  washed  precipitate  has  been, 
thrown  down  (for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver),  will  generally  answer  the  purpose,  there  are  eases  in  which, 
it  is  not  applicable.     In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  processes  of  washing 
by  decantation  generally,  BunserCs  method  is  found  the  most  convenient 
and  practical ;  viz.,  to  continue  the  process  <^  washing  until  the  fluid 
which  had   remained  in  the    beaker,   after  the  first  decantation,  has 
undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.     To  effect  this,  measure  with 
a  slip  of  paper,  applied,  of  course,  outside  the  vcHsel,  the  height  from  the 
bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the   surface   of  the  fluid  remaining  in   it, 
together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the  first  decantation ;  then  fill  the 
beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and  measure  the  entire  height  of 
the  fluid ;  divide  the  length  of  the  second  column  by  that  of  the  first 
Go  through  the  same  process  each  time  you  add  fresh  water,  and  always 
multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number  obtained  in  the  preceding 
calculation,  until  you  reach  10,000. 

§  49. 

Further  Treathemt  of  Precipitates  preparatort  to  the  Process 

OP  Weighinq* 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  is  indispensable  first  to 
convert  it  into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is  done 
either  by  drying  the  precipitate,  or  by  heating  it  to  redness.  The  former 
proceeding  is  more  protracted  and  tedious  in  its  application  than  the 
latter,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate  result&  The  process 
of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  precipitates 
which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing  total  or 
partial  volatilization ;  or  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  residues  left 
upon  ignition  have  no  uniform  and  constant  composition ;  thus,  for 
instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide 
of  lead,  and  other  metallic  sulphides  ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  &a  ko. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitated  substance  leaves  the 
operator  at  liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the 
latter  process  is  aJmost  invariably  preferred ;  thus  precipitates  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta^  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  great  many  other  compounds, 
are  heated  to  redness. 

§50. 

A.  Drying  Precipiiates. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  involves, 
therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  filter 
also.      Formerly,   chemists    used   two  filters   of  equal    size,  the   one 
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placed  within  the  other;  after  the  precipitate  had  been  dried,  the 
outer  filter  was  taken  off,  and  placed  on  ^e  balance  as  a  coiiDterpoise 
to  the  inner  filter  which  contained  the  precipitate.  It  was  at  the 
time  asBDmed  that  filters  oi  equal  size  were  likewise  of  equal  weight. 
Tim  aasiimption,  however,  is  inadmissible  in  minute  and  accurate 
analyses,  since  every  experiment  shows  that  even  small  filters,  although 
of  equal  size,  differ  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
more  milligrammes.  To  oi>tam  accurate  results,  it  is  necessaiy  to  dry 
and  wei^  the  filtw  before  using  it ;  the  temperature  at  which  the 
filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended  sub- 
sequently to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  that  the  fil- 
tering paper  must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  process  of  dxying  filters  (with  precipitates)  is  conducted  either  in 
the  water-bath  or  oil-bkth,  or  in  the  air-bath  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  required.  The  dried  filter  is  always  weighed  in  a  vessel  provided 
with  a  cover,  mostly  between  two  watch-glasses,  pressed  together  with 
a  dasp  (§  37),  or  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  drj, 
it  is  j^aeed  between  the  warm  watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible, 
allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed. 
The  cracible  or  the  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then 
again  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after 
cooling;  weighed  once  more.  If  the  weight  does  not  differ  from  that 
found  at  first,  the  filter  may  be  considered  dry,  and  we  have  simply  to 
note  the  collective  weight  of  the  watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of 
the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  practicable,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is 
taken  off  the  fimnel^  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is 
ihffn  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected  from 
dust ;  this  serves  to  dry  the  precipitate  in  some  measure,  and  thus 
fiicilitates  the  further  process.  The  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is 
now  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum 
crucible,  in  which  it  was  weighed  previous  to  filtration,  and  is  then 
exposed  to  the  appropriate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-  or  oil- 
bath,  or  in  the  air-bath,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  precipitate. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  lid  of  the  crucible  is 
put  on,  or  where  a  watch-glass  has  been  used,  the  second  watch-glass,, 
with  the  dasp  pushed  over  the  two,  and  the  crucible  or  the  watch-glasses 
are  then  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  where  they  are 
left  to  cool.  After  cooling  they  are  weighed.  The  filter  and  the  pre- 
cipitate are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  differs  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-milligrammes.  Bj  subtracting  from  the  weight  found  the 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  diy  precipitate. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  re- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so 
thin  that  its  removal  from  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  efiected  without 
tearing  it.  In  all  such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  pre- 
dpitate  get  nearly  dry  in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily 
by  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper   turned    down 
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over  the  rim^  and  placing  it,  supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (Fig.  55), 
or  some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  the  steam-apparatus  or  sand- 
bath,  or  on  a  stove.  In  my  kboratory 
the  funnels  are  supported  on  oones, 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  open  at  both 
ends  (Fig.  56).  The  larger  cones  are 
12,  the  smaller  10  centimetres  high; 
the  lower  diameter  measures  from  7  to 
8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  centimetres. 
Fig.  65.  Fig.  56. 

§51. 
B.  Heating  FrecipiUUes  to  Rednesi, 

It  was  customary  formerly,  in  this  process,  to  dry  the  precipitate 
with  the  filter,  then  to  scrape  the  latter  clean  and  remove  it,  pre- 
viously to  heating  the  precipitate  to  redness.  This  proceeding  was 
inevitably  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  which,  how- 
ever  so  clean  the  filter  may  be  scraped,  will  always  adhere  to  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the 
filter  is  left  with  the  precipitate,  and  the  calculated  weight  of  the  ash 
of  the  paper  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  afier  the 
process  of  ignition. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cut 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size  yields  upon  in- 
cineration may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  deter- 
mine separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that  left  by 
filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  filters  upon  their  incineration, 
take  ten  filters  of  the  same  size,  bum  them  in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum 
crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  red  heat 
until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh  the  ash,  and  divide 
the  amount  found  by  10 ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  same  paper  leaves  upon  incineration* 

In  the  Ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  ba 
more  particularly  regarded  : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred  ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  in  any  way  be  attacked  by  the  process. 
The  following  two  methods  of  heating  precipitates  to  redness  seem  to 

me  the  simplest  and  most  appropriate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  pro- 
posed. The  respective  selection  of  either  depends  upon  certain  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  point  out.  But  no 
matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  precipitate  must  always 
be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 
The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  pi^ecipitates,  more  particularly  to 
such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (Hilicic  acid,  for  instance), 
involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously  escaping  aqueous 
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▼apon  canying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the  substance. 
Some  other  su^tanoes,  as  hydrate  of  alumina  or  h  jdrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  for  instance,  have  a  tendency  to  concrete  into  small  hard  lumps : 
if  such  substances  are  not  thoroughly  dried  previously  to  exposure  to  a 
red  heaty  they  ai*e  liable,  upon  the  application  of  that  temperature,  to 
fly  about  in  the  crucible  with  great  violence.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
the  preliminary  operation  of  drying,  in  such  cases,  is  to  expose  the 
funnel  bearing  the  filter  with  the  precipitate,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  turned  over  the  lim,  and  supported  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Figs.  55  and  56,  to  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  or  water-bath,  or  of  a 
stove,  &0. 

B^pecting  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  the  duration  of  the 
process,  these  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  ^ve  minutes,  is  found  suffi« 
ctent  to  effect  the  purpose ;  the  exceptions  from  the  rule  we  shall  have 
oocanon  to  point  out  hereafber. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of  their  comparative 
lightness  and  superior  solidity,  and  because  they  are  more  readily  heated 
to  redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity, 
as  the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance. The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  centimetres  in  height, 
and  3 '5  centimetr^  in  diameter.  That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
both  inside  and  outside,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Dirt  or  impurities 
adhering  to  it  may  He  removed  by  boiling  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  solution  of  soda.  Where  this  fiiils  to  attain  the  desired  end,  a  little 
bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shaken 
about  inside,  idlowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boiled  with 
water.  There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside  ;  either 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interstices  between  the  two 
are  filled  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ; 
or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a  platinum  wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness, 
and  then  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

The  ignition  of  precipitates  is  generally 
effected  by  means  of  a  B&rzdiua  spirit-lamp  or 
a  gsw-lamp.  When  using  BunserCa  gas-lamp 
for  the  purpose,  the  perforated  porcelain  plate 
belonging  to  it  is  put  on  the  support  (see 
Fig.  39). 

When    the  crucible   is   clean,  it   is  placed 
upon  a  clean  platinum  wire  triangle,  and  heated 
to  redness ;   it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  under     ^^ 
the  bell-glass|,  and  afterwards  weighed.     This  Fig.  57. 

operation,    though    not   indbpeusable,  is  still 

always  advisable,  to  insure  perfect  correctness  of  the  results,  in  so 
fiir  as  the  weight  of  *the  crucible  is  ooneemed.  The  empty  crucible 
may,  indeed,  also  be  weighed  after  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate ;  still  it 
is  always  better  to  weigh  it  previously. 

Wd  will  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  two  methods. 
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§5f. 

FiBST  Method.     {Heating  tJis  Precipitate  to  Redness,  with  aimuUcmeoHt 

Incineration  of  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  vhere  there  is  no  danger  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter.  The 
Inode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from  the 
fnnnel,  and  xts  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  preci- 
pitate lies  inclosed  as  in  a  small  hag.  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the 
crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  exposed,  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double 
draught  or  over  gas,  to  a  moderate  heat,  to  effect  the  riow  charring  of 
the  filter ;  the  cover  is  now  removed,  the  cmcihle  placed  obliquely  over 
the  flame,  and  a  stronger  degree  of  heat  applied,  until  complete  incine- 
ration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  Ud,  which  had  in  the  meantime  best 
be  kept  on  a  poroelain  plate,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  is  put  on  again, 
and  a  red  heat  appUed  for  some  time  longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  ia 
now  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is  then,  while  still  hot,  though  no 
longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  tongs  of  brass  or  polished  iron 
(Figs.  58  and  59),  and  put  under  the  bell-glass,  where  it  is  left  to  cool: 
it  is  finally  weighed. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-coosumed  particles, 
with  a  smooth  and  leather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  of  the 
strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  Or  the  op«»tor  may  also  increase 
the  draught  of  air,  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucable  against  the  latter  in 
the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig^O. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  ihe  filter 
obstinately  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  putting  a  small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of  ammonia  into 
the  crucible,  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red-hot  platinum  cmcible  with  a  pair  of  brass  pincers,  might  cause 
the  formation  of  black  rings  round  it. 
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which  is  graduallj  increased.  Howerer,  as  this  way  of  prooeeding 
is  apt  to  involire  some  loss  of  sabfltauoe;  its  application  should  not  be 
made  a  general  rule. 

In  oases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter,  the 
preceding  method  is  ocGasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the  precipitate 
13  pot  into  the  crucible^  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhering  particles, 
folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate.  In  other  respects, 
the  operation  is  conducted  in  ^e  manner  above  described. 

SiooH^  Method.     {Ueatiiig  the  PredpUcUe  to  Redness,  and  incinerating, 
the  Filter  separately,) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  oases  where  a  reduction  of  the  preci- 
pitate from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and 
also  where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  farther  investigation, 
in  which  the  ash  of  the  filter  might  form  a  disturbing  element.  It  may 
be  employed  also,  instead  of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the 
precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter.  The  mode  of  proceeding  m 
as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a  sheet' 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
ont  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  oyer  the  paper,  to  detach 
the  precipitate  from  the  filter;  the  precipitate  is  now  placed  in  the 
crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  from* 
it,  as  £sir  as  practicable,  by  gentle  scraping  and  friction,  and  are  then 
also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now  spread  open  upon 
the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded  in  form  of  a  Httle  square  box, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up  ;  any  minute  particles  of  the 
precipitate  that  may  have  dropt  on  the  glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  this 
little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again, 
rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  sufficiently  long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound 
round  it.  The  platinum  crucible  with  the  precipitate  being  placed  on 
or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  scroll  within  the  coil  is  lighted, 
and,  during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible  in  a  position  to  make 
the  falling  particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  drop  into  it,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  hold- 
ing  the  little  scroll  again  in  or  near  the  fiame,  the  incineration  of  the 
filter  is  readily  and  completely  effected.  When  the  operation  us  termi- 
nated, a  slight  tap  will  suffice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining 
particles  of  the  precipitate  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered, 
and  the  ignition  completed  as  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  ash  separate  from  the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop  into  the 
lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  crucible 
with  the  principal  portion  of  Ihe  precipitate  first  This  method  of 
iucinerating  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  preferable  to  the  method 
formerly  in  use,  in  which  the  filter,  freed,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  from  the 
precipitate,  was  burnt  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being 
aided  and  promoted  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsumed  particles 
with  a  smooth  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot 
lid,  to  bring  them  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  it.  No  matter 
which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  operation  must  always 
be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  protected  from  currents  of  air. 
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Certain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their  pro- 
perties, in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  the  application  of  a  red 
heat.  In  cases  where  a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required, 
afbei  the  weighing,  for  some  other  purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a 
rer'  heat  would  interfere,  the  two  operations  of  drying  and  heating  to 
redness  may  be  combined  in  the  following  way : — ^The  precipitate  is  coU 
lected  on  a  filter  dried  at  212''  F. ;  it  is  then  also  dried,  at  212"  F., 
and  weighed.  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into  a  tared 
crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  precipitate. 

§54. 

5.  Akalysib  bt  Measube  (Yolumetbical  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetrical  analysis  has  been  explained  already 
in  the  "  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  present  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  hy  means  of  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  of  known  strength.  I  will,  how* 
ever,  adduce  here  a  few  more  examples  in  illustration  of  this  principle. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing 
in  100  cubic  centimetres  0'd846  grm.  of  the  salt;  with  this  solution  we 
are  enabled  to  precipitate  exactly  1*0797  grm.  of  silver  from  a  solution 
of  that  metal  in  nitric  acid — the  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium 
being  58  46,  that  of  silver  107-97.  Now,  suppose  we  have  an  alloy 
before  us,  consisting  of  unknown  quantities  of  silver  and  copper, 
and  we  want  to  determine  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in^it :  in 
this  case,  we  need  simply  weigh  off  10797  grm.  of  the  alloy,  dissolve 
carefully  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the  solution  our  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown 
down,  and  an  additional  drop  fails  to  produce  a  further  precipitate. 
The  amount  of  silver  present  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  Thus  supposing  we  have 
used  80  cub.  cent  of  our  solution,  the  amount  of  silver  present  in 
the  alloy  is  =  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  cub.  cent,  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down  1*0797  grm.  of  pure  silver,  it 
follows  that  every  cub.  cent,  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corre- 
sponds to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  weU  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these  two  substances  are 
brought  in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  sepa- 
rating from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (I  +  HS  =  HI  +  S). 
Hydriodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch  paste,  whei*eas  the  least 
trace  of  free  iodine  imparts  to  the  latter  substance  a  blue  tint.  Now,  if 
we  prepare  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  in  100  cub.  cent.  0*7463 
grm.  of  iodine,  we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly  1  decigramme  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  17  :  126*88  :  :0*1  :  0*7463.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  we  have  before  us  a  fluid  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  determine.  We  need 
simply  add  to  it  a  little  starch  paste,  and  then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid  indicates 
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the  formatioTi  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  the  absolute  and  complete 
deoomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
oiiginallj  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  used 
50  e.  a  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contained  originally  005  of  sulphn-» 
retted  hydrogen ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  cub.  cent  of  our  iodine  so- 
lution inll  decompose  exactly  O'l  grm.  of  that  compound. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  volumetrical  analjrsis,  are  called  standard  soltUians,  They  may  be 
prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of 
a  reagent  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (&),  by  first  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  de* 
termining  ita  value  or  standa/rdf  Le,y  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  definite 
standard  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the  principle 
of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes  of  the 
reagent  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  the 
reagent  (H  =  1).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method 
b,  this  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  degree  the 
still  somewhat  concentrated  solution,  after  having  accurately  deter- 
mined its  strength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  re* 
sorted  to  in  technical  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calcu* 
lation. 

The  determination  of  the  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for 
volumetrical  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since 
any  error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  fsJsify  every  analysis  made 
with  itp  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,  always 
advisable,  whenever  practicable,  to  re-examine  the  standard  solution, 
no  matter  whether  prepared  by  method  a,  or  by  method  6,  with 
subsequent  dilution  to  the  required  degree,  by  experimenting  with 
it  again  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  If  a  stan- 
dard solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  dispenses 
the  analyst  from  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every 
fresh  analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decomposition,  is 
termed  the  fikal  beagtion.  This  consists  either  in  a  change  of  eotor^ 
as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  upon  an 
acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  starch-paste ;  or  in  the  cesaor- 
tion  o/the/ormation  of  a  precipitate  upon  farther  addition  of  the  standard 
solution,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  to  precipitate  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipierU 
precipitation,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in 
the  action  of  the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  is  the  case 
when  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper 
moiBtened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste. 
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The  more  sensitiTe  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  positively, 
and  rapidly  it  manifiBsta  itself^  the  better  it  is  calculated  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  volumetrical  method.  In  oases  where  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  aaoertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision,  the 
eacact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  should 
always,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  prepare  another,  ten  times 
more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process  carried  nearly  to  cum-' 
I^etion  with  the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afifbrd  a  safe 
basis  for  a  good  volumetrical  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  whidi  consti- 
tutes the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — at  least  under 
eertain  known  circumstances,  remain  unalterably  the  same.  Wherever 
this  is  not  the  case — ^where  the  reaction  varies  with  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  standard  flnid,  or  according  as  there  may 
be  a  little  more  or  less  free  add  present ;  or  where  it  presents  differences 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the  standard  solution  ; 
or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process  has  not  the 
tame  composition  throughout  the  operation — the  basis  of  the  volu« 
metrical  method  is  fstUacious,  and  the  method  itsd^  therefore,  of  no 
value. 

When  the  new  system  of  volumetrical  analysis  first  began  to  find 
fiivor  with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetrical  methods  were  proposed, 
based  simply  upon  some  final  reaction,  without  a  careful  study  of  the 
ensuing  decomposition ;  the  result  has  been  a  superabundant  crop  of  new 
volumetrical  methods,  of  which  a  great  many  are  totally  fiedlacious  and 
useless.  In  the  special  part  of  the  present  work  I  have  taken  care  to 
separate  the  really  good  methods  from  the  falladous ;  the  reader  will 
there  find  that  volumetrical  analysis  has  not  lately  received  tlie  great 
accession  of  good  methods  which  is  generally  supposed. 


SECTION  II. 

REAGENTS. 
§  55. 

For  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to 
my  volume  on  "Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing, 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
prindpally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Those  reagents  which  are  equaUy  applied  in  qualitative  investigations, 
have  accordingly  been  treated  uf  already  in  the  volume  on  the  quali- 
tative branch  of  the  analytical  sdence,  and  will  therefore  be  simply 
pientioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis^  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  following  heads  : — 
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A,  Reagents  for  gravimetricfd  anal^rsis  in  the  hnmid  way. 

B,  Reagents  for  gravimetrical  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 
(7.  Reagents  for  volumetrical  analysis. 

D.  Reagents  used  in  elementaiy  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  fluids  used  in  volumetrical  analyses,  and  the 
absorption  bulbs  used  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  will  be  found  where  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

jL  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRICAL  ANALYSIS 
IN  THE  HUMID  WAY. 

I.  SIMPLE  SOLVENTa 

§06. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  "  Qual.  Anal"), 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in 
a  platinum  vessel  (see  experiment,  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable 
for  many  purposes ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot  use  it  to  determine  the 
exact  d^ree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain 
uaes  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atm6spheric  air 
and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "Qual.  Anal"). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol.  6.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently used  mi^ed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e,  g.,  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammoniuoL  The  ether  employed  in  medicine  will  gene- 
rally answer  the  purpose. 

IL  ACIDS  AND  HALOIDS, 
a.  Oxygen  Acids, 

§57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

We  require— 
a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
/I  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
y.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
For  the  preparation,  <Ssc.,  of  the  three  sorts,  see  ''Qual.  Anal.** 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

We  require — 
a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 
6.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  some 
hjponitric  acid). 

Preparation, — ^Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  this  salt,  either  through  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  or  if  a 
IL  e 
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common  n on- tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long 
funnel-tube  bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  of  • 
the  retort.  The  latter  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better 
still,  with  iron  turnings,  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite 
air-tight.  The  distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gentle  gradually-increased 
heat,  and  carried  to  dtyness.  The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  pro- 
perly attended  to  during  the  distillation.  In  the  preparation  of  small 
quantities,  the  retort  is  placed  first  on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated 
with  charcoal ;  in  this  process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  the  re- 
tort by  repeated  application,  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water; 
a  little  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Testa. — Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  intended  for  analytical  purposes  must 
be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Uses. — This  acid  is  a  powerful  dissolving  and  oxidizing  agent ;  it  serves 
more  especially  to  convert  sulphur  apd  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphurio 
acid  and  sulphates. 

3.  AcETio  Acid  (see  ''Qual  Anal.*'). 

4.  Tabtaric  Acid  (see  *'Qual.  Anal.*'). 

h.  ffydracids  and  Haloids, 
§58.. 

1.  Htdbochlobic  Acid. 

We  require — 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

b.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*18  sp.  gn 
Prepa/ration. — See  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  24,  for  tlie  preparation  of  hydro- 

chloric  acid,  with  this  modification,  however,  that  only  3  or  4  parts  of 
water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into  the  receiver,  to  4  parts  of  chloiide  of 
sodium  in  the  retort.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the  tube  through  which  the 
gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get  hot,  since  it  is  now  no  longer 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
gas,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the  fuming  acid 
first  passed  over,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  the  dilute  acid,. must  be 
perfectly  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of 
testing  the  acid  for  these  impurities,  see  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  24. 

Uses. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  bas  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  ia  cases 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 

2.  Chlorine  and  Chlobine- water  (see  '<  Qual.  AnaL"). 

3.  NiTBO-HYDBOCHLORic  AciD  (sec  "  Qual.  AnaL"), 

4.  Htdboflxtosilicic  Acid  (see  ''  QuaL  Anal"). 

c.  Stdphur  Acids, 
1.  HTDBOKn^THUBiQ  AdD  (see  "Quid.  Anal"); 
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III.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

o^  Oxygen  Bcues  and  Metals, 

§59. 

a.  Alkalies, 

1.  PoTASSA  AND  SoDA  (soo  *^  Qual.  Anal'*). 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qualitative 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of  soda, 
Itjdrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to 
subside  in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by 
means  of  a  syphon  (  Wohler). 

2.  AiriloNiA  (see  "QuaL  Anal"). 

/3.  Alkaline  Earths. 

1.  Baetta  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

The  process  recently  proposed  by  Fr,  MoKt*  for  preparing  crystals  of 
baryta  (precipitation  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  with  solution  of 
soda),  is  altogether  inapplicable  for  the  preparation  of  baryta  intended 
for  analytical  purposes,  for  instance,  for  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  in 
the  separation  of  that  earth  from  the  alkalies,  for  the  decomposition  of 
silicates,  &c. ;  since  the  almost  unavoidable  presence  of  soda  in  the 
baryta  prepared  in  this  way  might  lead  to  serious  errors. 

2.  Luce. 

Finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is 
used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia,- dec,  from  the 
alkalies.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must, 
therefore,  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  ensure  this  absolute 
purity  of  the  reagent,  the  purest  lime  (calcined  white  marble)  should  be 
u^,  aiid  the  hydrate  thoroughly  wanhed,  by  repeated  boiling  with 
fresh  quantities  of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best 
in  a  vHvee  dish.  When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 

y.  Heavy  Metais,  ofnd  (kAr  Oxides, 

§60. 
1.  ZiNa 

Zinc  hsA  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analysis. 
It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  pi-ecipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 

♦  "Arohiv  der  Pharm."  188,33. 
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The  distillation  of  zinc  in  the  laboratory  being  a  troublesome  and 
costly  operation,  chemists  generally  use  the  raw  product  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  by  distillation,  as  this  contains,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
only  such  trifling  traces  of  iron  that  it  may  be  safely  used  for  reduc- 
ing solutions  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  zinc  of  commerce,  whicli 
is  prepared  by  fusing  the  reduced  metal  in  iron  pots,  contains  much 
more  iron,  as  melted  zinc  has  the  property  of  slowly  dissolving  that 
metal.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  unrefined  zinc  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine,  Silesian  zinc  contains  the  least  admixture  of  iron. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  re-distillation  of  the 
commercial  article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black- 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace  with  good 
draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicular  as 
possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  filled  with 
water.  The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
As  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc, 
or  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  iron  wire.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  quite  free 
from  lead,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  but  it  still  contains  perceptible  traces 
of  iron  (from  the  wire  used  to  keep  the  neck  of  the  retort  free). 

Tests, — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc  : 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  provided  with 
a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  under  water,  and, 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask  ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution,  as  to  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this 
way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the 
same  time,  an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the 
chameleon  solution  (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted) 
measured,  an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron 
present.  If  lead  or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undissolved 
upon  solution  of  the  zinc. 

2.  Copper. 

The  copper  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  whicli 
i?  not  always  easy  to  procure,  is  rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  analytical 
purposes.  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  pure 
copper :  precipitate  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  a 
clean  iron  plate,  free  the  precipitated  cop})er  from  the  iron  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  wash,  dry,  fuse,  and  roll  into  thin  sheets 
{Fuchs). 

Tests. — Pure  copper  must  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid,  and 
addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  this  solution  must  not,  even  after  long 
standing,  produce  in  it  the  faintest  trace  of  a  precipitate  (iron,  lead.  &c.) ; 
neither  should  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  Holution 
turbid  (silver).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  completely  precipitate 
the  copper  from  the  solution. 

CJ^ses. — This  metal  serves  us  occasionally  in  indirect  analysis  ;  thus  it 
is  used,  for  iDstauce,  to  determine  the  amount  of  copper  present  in  a  fluid, 
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and  aLiO  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  existing  in  presence  of  the 
sesqoioxide  of  that  metal,  ko.  However,  since  the  introduction  of 
volumetrical  methods,  it  is  but  rarely  used  in  quantitative  analysis. 

3.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  tiiat  it  is  not  expelled 
even  at  a  red  heat. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercuby. 

Preparalion, — Poor  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  into  a  hot 
moderately  dilute  solution  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  tiie  solution  of 
soda  always  in  excess,  and  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly 
by  decantation. 

Teats, — Oxide  of  mercury  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  to 
redness  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Uae8, — ^This  reagent  serves,  in  quantitative  investigations,  principally 
to  decompose  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  process  of  separating  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies. 

h.  Stdphur  Bases, 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal"). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  simple  sulphide,  and  the  higher  yellow 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

IV.  SALTS, 
a.  Scdts  of  the  Alkalies. 
§  61. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potabsa  (see  ''Qual.  Anal.'*). 

2.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

Pr^Mradon, — Mix  pure  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (prepared  from  phos- 
phorus) of  1*13  sp.  gr.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  add  pure 
ammonia  to  the  mixture  until  it  shows  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  let 
it  stand  some  time,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  keep  for  use. 

Tests. — Phosphate  of  ammonia  must  be  free  from  any  admixture  of 
arsenic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  more  particularly  of 
potassa,  or  soda.  The  presence  of  either  of  these  alkalies  may  be  detected 
by  adding  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate ceases,  filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filtering  again,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the 
residue.  If  there  now  remains  a  residue  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
alkaline  reaction,  this  may  be  considered  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
presence  of  soda  or  potassa. 

In  most  cases  phosphate  of  soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 

4.  Acetate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Suocinate  of  Ammonia. 

FreparcUion, — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified  by  re- 
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crystallization  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  with  dilute  ammonia. 
The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly  alkaline 
than  acid. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesquiozide  of  iron 
from  other  metallic  oxides. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  dilute  overmuch. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.**). 
6.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Nitrite  of  Fotassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

10.  Bichromate  of  Fotassa  (see  '*  QuaL  Anal."). 

11.  MoLTBDATE  OP  Ammonia  (soc  "  Qoal.  Anal."). 

12.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  ''  Qual.  AnaL"). 

13.  Cyanide  op  Potassium  (see  "QuaL  Anal."). 

5.  Salts  of  the  AUcaline  £a/ri1is, 
§62, 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium  (see  ''Qual.  Anal.**). 

The  following  process,  which  I  have  of  late  devised,  gives  a  very  pure 
chloride  of  barium,  free  from  lime  and  strontia  : — Transmit  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  present  is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution, 
in  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering 
liquid  drain  off,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted 
with  water,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which, 
upon  evapoi*ation  in  %  platinum  dish,  leaves  no  residue.  *The  hydro- 
chloric mother-liquor  serves  to  dissolve  fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make 
use  of  the  chloride  of  barium  so  obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation 
of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quan- 
titative analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 

Prepa/ratixm, — Dissolve  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  dUute 
acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  crystallization. 

Tests. — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  troubled  by 
5M)lution  of  nitrate  <Jf  silver.  See  also  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Chloride  of 
barium^  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the 
acetate. 

Uses. — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  con- 
vert the  baae  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it 
is  best  kept  in  ciystals. 

3.  Carbonate  op  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation. — Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  stron1;ianite  or 
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oelestine,  by  the  same  process  as  chloride  of  barium  from  witherite* 
The  pare  crystals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent., 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  8tix)ntium  is  used  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  metallic  chlorides,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt 
msoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

5.  Chloride  op  Calcium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."), 

6.  Fluosids  of  Calcium. 

^is  aubstanee  is  used  in  quantitative  analysis  to  displace  and  deter- 
mine boracic  acid ;  none  but  perfectly  pure  fluor-spar  (like  that  of 
Derbyshire),  free  from  any  admixture  of  silicic  acid,  is  applicable  for 
this  purpose.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  used  in  analytical  investigations 
for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  may  be  prepared  from  a  less  pure  kind 
of  fluor-spar. 

Tests, — ^The  best  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  fluor-spar,  in  case  of 
doubt,  is  to  pulverize  it  finely,  and  to  treat  a  weighed  amount  of  the 
}K>wder  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness ;  the  same 
operation  being  repeated  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains 
constants  The  fluor-spar  may  be  considered  pure  if  the  calculated 
amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained  by  this  process. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Magkbsia  (see  <<  Qual.  Anal"). 

Thia  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  from 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this  purpose  should  be 
kept  ready  prepared ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ainmonium  in  8 
parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fluid  to 
stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

c  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals, 

§63. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  op  Ibok  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.**). 

2.  Sesquichlgbide  of  Iroxt  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.**). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uraitium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese, 
l^itrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify 
this  by  recrystalHzation,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red 
mass  thus  obtained  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize. 
The  crystals  are  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liqnor 
eontains  the  remainder  of  the  nitrate  ( Werlheim). 

Tests. — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  must  not  be 
altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  produce  in 
it  a  precipitate,  soluble  to  a  clear  fiuid  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Z7««>.-:— Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  many  oases,  to 
effect  the  separation  and  quantitative  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Nitrate  op  Silver  (see  "  Qua!  Anal."). 

5.  Acetate  op  Lead  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  of  Mercury  (see  '*  Qual.  Anal.*'). 

7.  Protochloridb  of  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

8.  Bichloride  op  Platinum  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 

9.  Sodio-Protochloride  of  Palladium  (see  **  Qual.  Anal."). 

A  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRICAL  ANALYSIS  IN 
THE  DRY  WAY. 

§  64. 

1.  Carbonate  op  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Carbonate  op  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"). 

3.  Hydrate  op  Baryta  (see  *'  Qual  Anal."  and  §  59). 

4.  Nitrate  op  Potassa  (see  "Qual.  AnaL"). 

5.  Nitrate  op  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation, — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL")  in  a  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence  ;  reduce 
the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  it 
is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass  upon 
a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax  in  a  net 
of  platinum  gauze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon  it.  The 
drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept 
in  a  well- stoppered  bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the 
vitrified  borax  previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly 
anhydrous,  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses, — ^Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  efiect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  BisuLPHATB  OP  Potassa. 

Preparation. — Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  QuaL 
Anal."),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state 
of  uniform  and  limpid  fiision.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of 
porcelain,  or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  cool- 
ing, break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for  use. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of 
platinum  crucibles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  tlie  salt  which  is 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  found  sufiiciently 
pure. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Ahmomia  (solid). 

Preparation,  (See  "  QuaL  Anal.")— This  reagent  serves  to  convldrt  the 
bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.  It  must  completely  vola» 
tilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 
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FreparcUion. — Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  filter, 
if  necessary,  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a 
platinum  dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain ; 
break  into  pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

TesU. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  ignited  in 
a  platinum  dish. 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion  of  carbon 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired  i»  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  Chloride  of  Akmoniuil 

Prepairatwn  and  Tc«««.— See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  adds,  e.  g.,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  <&c ,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the 
process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they  may  be  completely 
removed  by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  thus  many  compounds,  e,g,,  alkaline  antimonates,  may  be  easily 
and  expeditiously  analysed*  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  con* 
vert  various  salts  with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.^.,  small  quantities  of 
alkaline  sulphates. 

11.  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Preparaiion, — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilate  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  procured  absolutely  pure  by  trans- 
mitting it,  in  the  first  place,  through  a  long  glass  tube  loosely  filled 
with  cotton,  saturated  with  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  ;  afterwards, 
through  a  solution  of  potassa ;  and,  finally,  through  concentrated  sulphuric 
licid.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  oiily  necessary  to  dry  it,  by  ti-ans- 
mission  through  sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Tests. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(free  from  acid  reaction).  ' 

Uses, — Hy4rogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &a,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlosinb. 

Preparaiion.  (See  "  Qual.  AnaL") — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it,  first,  through  a  washing-bottle  containing  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and,  finally,  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium ;  the  latter  may,  however,  be  omitted. 

Uses. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non- volatile  chlorides ;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

a  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS. 

f  65. 
Under  this  head  are  arranged  here  the  most  important  of  those  sub- 
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stances,  which  setve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids  required 
in  volumetrical  analysis,  and  hare  not  been  given  tub  A  and  B, 

1.  Pure  oktstallized  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  volumetrical  agent  in 
alkalimetry  and  acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohrr  It  is  also  employed 
to  determine  the  strength  or  atcmdardf  of  a  Solution  of  permanganate  of 
potasaa,  1  equivalent  of  permanganic  acid  being  requii*ed  to  convert  5 
equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  (Mn  2  O,  +  2  S  O,  +  6  C,  O 
=  2  Mn  O,  S  O,-*- 10  C  OJ.  We  use  in  all  cases  the  pure  crystallized 
acid  which  has  the  formula  C,  O,  H  O  +  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equi- 
valent is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation, — Pour  over  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask, 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large  aniounc 
of  the  acid  undissolved  {Fr,  Mohr),  Filter,  crystallize,  and  let  the 
crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and  let  them 
get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  place  free  from 
dust ;  or  press  them  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  repeat 
the  operation  with  fresh  sheets,  until  the  crystals  are  quite  dry. 

Te8t8, — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
efflorescence;  they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid; 
when  heated  on  platinum,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible 
residue  (carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  <kc. ) .  If  the  acid  obtained 
by  a  first  crystallization  faib  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  it  must  be 
recrystallized. 

2.  Tincture  op  Litmus. 

Preparation, — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into 
2  poi*tions,  and  saturate,  in  one  half,  the  free  alkali,  by  stirring  re- 
peatedly with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the 
color  just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1 
part  of  strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  i^eady 
for  use,  in  a  small  open  botUe,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from 
dust     In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  lose  color. 

Tests, — ^litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  por- 
tions, and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  the  other 
a  trace  o^  solution  of  soda.  If  one  portion  acquires  a  distinct  red,  the 
other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

Frepoflration. — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyrolusite, 
or  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  a  highly  concentrated 
solution  of  10  parts  of  hydrate  of  potassa  ^K  O,  H  O),  or  37  parts  of  a 
solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used 
in  elementary  organic  analysis)  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  mixture 
during  the  operation ;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  frequent 
stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueous  vapors 
escape,  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint  glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now  from 
'  the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  If  you  have 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  the  solid  state,  fuse  it  together  with  the  chlorate 
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of  potassa,  and  tlien  add  the  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese.  Reduce 
the  firiable  mass  to  coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at 
a  time,  to  a  porcelain  basin  containing  400  parts  of  water  heated  to 
ebullition  ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the  evaporating  water,  until  the 
green  color  of  the  manganate  of  potassa  has  changed  to  the  violet-red 
tint  of  the  permanganate,  which  change  is  attended  with  separation 
of  bydrated  binoxide  of  manganese.  Should  the  presence  of  a  con< 
Biderable  excess  of  potassa  impede  and  delay  the  manifestation  of  this 
change,  notwithstanding  that  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
solution  sufficiently  dilute,  the  desired  conversion  of  the  manganate  to 
permanganate  may  be  effected  immediately  by  cautiously  neutralizing  jNurt 
of  the  excess  of  potassa  with  nitric  acid. 

Let  the  solid  particles  now  stLbeide,  decant  the  fluid  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  wash  the  deposit  repeatedly  by  decantation,  add  the  washings  to 
the  solution,  mix,  let  the  few  solid  particles  still  suspended  in  the  fluid 
thoroughly  subside,  and  finally  decant  the  clear  fluid  from  the  trifling 
deposit  into  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept. 

4.  Ammokio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Ibon. 

(Fe  O,  SO,  +  N  H,  O,  S  0,  +  6  aq.) 
# 

Fr.  M6h/r  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable  to 
eiHorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  or 
standard,  of  the  chameleon  solution. 

Freparaiion, — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased  ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  that  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the  salt  to 
ctystallixe.  Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  pale  green  color, 
drain  on  a  funnel,  then  wash  them  with  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly 
on  blotting-paper,  in  the  air,  and  keep  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron 
(28). 

5,  PcjBE  Iodine. 

Freparation, — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  ^th  part  of  its 
weight  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with 
ground  rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and 
as  soon  as  violet  fumes  b^u  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass 
of  the  same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine 
is  sublimed,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or 
bromine,  which  is  often -found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  this 
process,  with  the  potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass, 
together  with  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tests. — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
the  portion  of  iodine  intended  for  use  has  to  pass  once  more  through  a 
process  of  sublimation. 

Uses,  —  Pure  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  con- 
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tained  in  tlie  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in  many 
volumetrical  processes. 

6.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  clieaper  in  commerce 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of 
potassium  intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend  Bav/jps  method, 
im  proved  by  Frederking,  because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
free  from  iodic  acid. 

Testa. — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  add.  If  the 
iodide  is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid;  but  if  it  con- 
tain iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint,  from  the  action 
of  freeiodine(KI  +  HO  +  SO,  =  KO,  SO,  +HIand  lO.and  5HI  = 
5  n  O  and  6  I,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix 
the  solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate continues  to  form  ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the 
mixture,  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The 
formation  of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride 
in  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  is  detected 
by  means  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Uses, — Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  flblvent  for  iodine,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  an 
equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended 
for  these  uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the 
presence  of  trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  of  no  consequence. 

7.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Preparation, — Conduct  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged  from 
copper  turnings  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  (see  "  Quali- 
tative Analysis,'*  fifth  edition,  §  46),  into  water  to  saturation,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  several  well-stoppered  bottles. 

This  concentrated  solution  serves  to  prepare  the  highly  dilute  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  used  in  BunserCs  method  of  determining  iodine. 

8.  Arsjekious  Acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of 
the  article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure 
arsenious  acid  must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process  ;  no  residue 
must  be  left  in  the  tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If 
a  non-volatile  residue  is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  turns  black,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of  antimony,  and 
is  unfit  for  use  in  analytical  processes.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in 
form  of  arsenite  of  soda,  to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine, 
iodine,  &c. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It 
must  dissolve  in  wat^  to  a  clear  fluid  j  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate 
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of  soda,  and  chloride  of  barium  must  not  trouble  the  solution.  Fare 
chloride  of  sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  the  following  process  :  con- 
duct into  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  hydrochloric  gas 
to  saturation,  collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which 
separate  on  a  funnel,  let  them  thoroughly  ditiin,  wash  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dry  the  chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the 
hydrochloric  acid  adhering  to  it  has  completely  eva]K>i'ated.  The  mother- 
liquor,  which  contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chlonde 
of  magneidum,  &c,,  originally  present  in  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is,  at  the 
next  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  {**  Qualitative  Analysis,"  fifth 
English  edition,  §  24),  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of 
a  corresponding  poi-tion  of  water. 

Uses, — Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetrical  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the  strength  or 
standard  of  solutions  of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine. 

10.  Metallic  Silver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of  the 
metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  standard  silver  of  the 
refiner,  precipitated  by  copper,  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains 
^nerally  about  TffW*^  ^^  copper.  However,  the  most  convenient  way 
for  chemists  is  to  use  the  silver-leaf  sold  by  refiners  as  chemically  pure 
aOver. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  silver. 
The  solution  of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  may  be  made 
with  the  standard  silver  of  the  Mint,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution 
had  always  best  be  determined  ajler  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium. 

/>.   REAGENTS  USED  IK  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. 

§66. 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Pr^MrcUion, — Stir  pure  copper  scales  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste ;  after  the  efiervescence  has  ceased,  heat 
gently  on  the  sand-bath  until  the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the 
green  basic  salt  produced  to  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  moderate 
redness,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape,  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  introducing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test 
tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  theu 
looking  through  the  tube  lengthways  ;  in  most  instances,  however,  the 
smell  will  sufficiently  indicate  whether  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors 
has  ceased.  The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible 
may  be  promoted  by  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot 
glass  rod.  When  the  crucible  has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which 
now  consists  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  tri- 
tarating  it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain  mortar ;  pass  the  powder  through  a 
Dietal  sieve,  and  keep  the  sifted  portion  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  ff)r 
use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the 
crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an  intense  red  heat.     This  Agglu- 
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tinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  but  simplj  broken  into  small  fragments, 
>vbich  are  kept  in  a  separate  bottle. 

>  Tests. — Pure  oxide  of  copper  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  powder, 
gritty  to  the  touch,  and  absolutely  insoluble  in  water ;  upon  exposure  to 
a  red  heat,  it  must  evolve  no  hyponitric  acid  fumes,  nor  carbonic  acid  ; 
the  latter  would  indicate  presence  of  fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles 
of  dust.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
red  heat  should  he  hard,  and  of  a  grayish-black  color. 

Uses, — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  according 
to  circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  reduced  copper  or  suboxide  may  be  again  oxidized  with 
nitric  acid,  and  may  thus  be  used  repeatedly  for  the  same  purpose. 
Should  it  have  become  mixed  with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of 
the  analytical  process,  it  may  be  freed  from  such  admixture  by 
digesting  with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washing  afterwards  with 
water. 

2.  Chromate  op  Lead. 

Preparation, — Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa:  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  by  decantatiou,  and  finally 
on  a  linen  strainer ;  dry  the  washed  prmpitate,  put  it  into  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  heat  to  bright  redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion. 
Pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  stone  slab  or  iron  plato,  break,  pulverize, 
pass  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  keep  the  tolerably  fine  sifbed 
powder  for  use. 

Tests, — Chromato  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color ;  it  is  insoluble  in  wator.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  u^mu 
the  application  of  a  red  heat ;  the  evolution*  of  carbonic  acid  would 
indicate  contamination  with  organic  matter,  dust,  &o. 

Uses. — Chromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copper,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Ic  suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when 
heated  by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  chromate  of 
lead  to  fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difficulty  combustible 
substonces. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  fused  again,  and  the  mass  reduced  to  powder,  in  the  same  way 
as  Mtated  before.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  the  second  fusion  may 
be  preceded  by  washing. 

3.  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  ' 

Preparation,— 'H.e&t  commercial  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion  ;  but  no  longer  ;  pour 
the  fused  mass  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  break  it,  whilst  still  hot,  into 
small  pieces.     Preserve  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

Uses. — Chlorate  of  potassa  yields  up  all  its  oxygen  at  a  high  tem- 
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perature ;  it  is  used,  accordingly,  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of 
difficaltj  combnstible  organic  substances.  The  way  of  applying  it  will 
be  foaud  described  in  the  chapter  on  elementary  organic  analysis. 

4.  Oxygen  Gas. 

PrepdurcUion. — ^Triturate  100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  O'l  grm.  of  finely  powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half 
fall;  expose  the  retort,  over  a  charooal  fire,  to  a  gentle,  gradually 
iDcreaaed  heat^  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fns^  shake  the  retort  a 
little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution  of 
oxygen  ^)eedily.  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
proTided  always,  of  course,  the  abore  proportion  between  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  strictly  adhered  to.  As  soon  as 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  art 
indic^rubber  tube  inserted  into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the 
glass  tube  must  be  sufiiciently  wide,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  space 
left  around  the  india-rubber  to  permit  the  free  efflux  of  th^  displaced 
water.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  to  the  retort  until  the  evolution 
of  gas  has  altogether,  or  very  nearly  ceased,  even  when  carried  to  in- 
cipient redness.  It  is  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  with  several  layers  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water,  with 
addition  of  a  little  carboDate  of  soda  or  borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gas  prepared  from 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity 
of  chlorine  gaa  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is,  therefore,  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  through  a  Liehig*8 
bulb-apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  TJ-tnhe  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  lastly 
through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

Tests. — ^A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gaa  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  when  ^ansmitted  through  these  fluids. 

5.  Soda-live  (mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda). 

Preparalwn — Dissolve  commercial  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda^  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  ''  Qualitative  Analysis ;"  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  then  add  a  weighed  amount  of  the  best 
Ciiustic  lime,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  parts  of  anhydrous  caustic 
lime  to  one  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  contained  in  the  solution,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian 
crucible,  keep  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  reduce  the 
mass,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  pounding  and 
sifting  through  a  metallic  sieve.  Keep  the  powder  in '  a  well-stoppered 
boitia 
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Tests. — Soda-lime  must  bnt  slightly  effervesce  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but  more  particularly,  it  must  not  evolve 
ammonia,  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 

Uses. — Soda-lime  serves  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances. For  the  rationale  of  its  action,  see  the  chapter  on  Elementary 
Organic  Analysis. 

6.  BlOARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

In  one  of  the  processes  of  elementary  organic  analysis  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  bicarbonate  of  soda  serves  to  evolve  the  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled  fix)m  the  combustion 
tube.  The  commercial  bicarbonate  is  sufficiently  pure  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

7.  Metallic  Copper. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in  the  course 
of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  wire 
spirals ;  or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.     A  length  of  from 

7  to  10  centimetres  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient 
thickness  to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To 
have  it  perfectly  free  from  dust,  oxide,  &c.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then 
put  into  a  -glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  ;  finally,  when  all  atmospheric 
air  has  been  expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the 
latter  is  in  its  whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should 
make  sure  that  the  atmospheric  air  had  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before 
he  proceeds  to  apply  heat  to  the  tube  :  neglect  of  this  precaution  may 
lead  to  an  explosion. 

8.  POTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  purified  potassa,  with  the  aid  of 
milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis"  for  the 
preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  are — 1  part  of  potassa 
to  12  parts  of  water,  and  two- third  parts  of  lime  made  into  paste  with 
three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  weight  of  1*27  ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well-dosed,  and  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  is 
finally  drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

b.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  in  a  silver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  flows  like  oil, 
and  white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Four  the  fused  mass 
out  on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "Qual.  AnaJ."  5  th 

edition,  §  30,  5. 
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Uses. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  accordingly 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  mauy  cases,  a  tube 
filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled 
with  solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  and 
perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  substances. 

9.  Chlobide  of  Calcium. 

a.  Crude  Jtued  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
PreparatioTi, — Digest,  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of 
ammonia;  filter,  neutralize  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan  ;  fuse  the  residue 
in  a  Hessian  crucible,  poUr  out  the  fused  mass,  and  break  into  pieces. 
Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

h.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

PrepanUion. — Dissolve  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime- 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  neutralize  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  evaporate,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue 
for  several  hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  392°  F.),  on  the  sand- 
bath.  The  white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists 
of  Ca  CI  +  2  aq. 

Uses. — The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry  moist  gases  ; 
the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the  absorp- 
tion and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  contained  in 
the  analysed  substance.  The  solution  of  the  pure  chloride  of  calcium 
must  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

10.  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystal- 
lizatioD,  until  chloride  of  barium  produces  in  the  solution  of  a  sample  of 
it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Bichromate  of  potassa  thus  perfectly  freed  from  sulphuric 
acid,  by  repeated  recrystallization,  is  required  more  particularly  for  the 
oxidation  of  organic  substances  with  a  view  to  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is  intended 
for  other  purposes,  e.g.,  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies, 
bj  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  one 
recrystallization  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 

FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES  ARE  SEPA- 
RATED  FROM  EACH  OTHER,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETERMINED. 

§  67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires,  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations,  into  which  it 

IL  H 
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• 
is  iniended  to  convert  its  seyeral  individual  constituents,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  re- 
spective weight.  Begarding  the  properties  and  deportment  of  the  new- 
compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how 
they  behave  with  ^solvents ;  secondly,  what  is  their  deportment  in  the 
air  ;  and,  thirdly,  what  phenomena  they  manifest  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  red  heati  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
compounds  are  the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination  the 
niore  insoluble  they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon  ex- 
posure to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature.' 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  percentage  propor- 
tions, or  in  stoechiometrical  or  symbolic  formulss ;  by  means  of  the 
latter,  the  constitution  of  the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds 
may  be  more  easily  committed  to  memory.  In  this  section  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  treated  of  is  given  in  four  different  ways, 
in  as  many  columns  :  the  first  column  gives  the  composition  of  the 
substance  in  sjrmbols;  the  second,  in  equivalents  (0=  100);  the  third, 
in  equivalents  (H  =  l);  the  fourth,  in  percentage  proportions.  With 
respect  to  its  composition,  a  compound  is  the  better  adapted  for  quanti- 
tative determination  the  less  it  contains  relatively  of  the  substance 
which  it  is  intended  to  determine  ;  since  the  less  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  latter,  the  less  influence  will  any  error  or  loss  of  sobstanoe  that 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytiod  process  exercise  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results.  Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  for  instance, 
is,  in  this  respect,  better  adapted  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen 
than  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  since  100  parts  of  the  double  chloride 
contain  only  6*27  of  that  element,  whilst  100  parts  of  the  latter  contain 
26-2  of  it. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyse  a  nitrogenous  substance; — we  estimate 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium. When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  0- 300  grm. 
of  the  analysed  body  yields  1 000  gi-m.  of  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum:  100  parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen, 
1-000  contains  therefore  0*0627  of  that  element.  These  0*0627  have 
been  derived  from  0*300  of  substance ;  100  parts  of  the  analysed  body, 
consequently,  contain  20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium :  we  again  conduct  the 
process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  0*2394  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to 
0*0627  of  nitrogen,  or  2090  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  assume  ^  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in  each 
process  : — this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  1  *000  to 
0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding 
to  0*062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*69  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen  will  there- 
fore be  20*90  -  20*69  =0*21. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  0*2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to  0*0601  of  nitrogen,  or  2003 
per  cent.     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  0*87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss  of 
0*21  per  cent,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen ;  whilst,  in  the 
other  case,  the  loss  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  enamerate  and  examine  those  combinations  of 
▼ariooB  sabstanoes  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative  deter- 
mination. The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appearance 
of  the  new  oompoands  relates  more  particularly  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the 
new  compounds^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration  of  those 
which  bear  upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately  in  view. 

A. — FOBMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  BASES  ARE 
SEPASAT8D  FROM  OTHER  BODIES,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETERMINED. 

BASES  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

'§    68. 
1,   FOTASSA. 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sulphate 

OF  P0TA8SA,  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA,   CHLORIDE   OF   POTASSIUM,   BICHLORIDE 

OF  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichloride  of  Pla- 
tinam). 

a.  SidphaU  of  potassa  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard,  oblique,  four- 
sided  prisms,- or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids;  in  the  analytical  process 
it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  dif- 
ficulty in  water,  1  part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  53*6**  Fahrenheit ; 
it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  (Experiment  No.  6).  It  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unaltei-able  in  the  air.  The  crystals  de- 
crepitate strongly  when  heated,  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little 
water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  confined.  The  decrepitation  of 
crystals  that  have  been  kept  long  drying  is  less  marked.  At  a  strong 
red  heat,  sulphate  of  potassa  fuses  unaltered,  and  without  volatilizing. 
When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  chloridq  of  ammonium, 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application  of  the 
process,  wholly,  converted,  with  efifervescence,  into  chloride  of  potassium 
{H.  Eoae). 

COMPOSITION. 

K  0  =  588-86  =  4711=   54  08 
SO,  =  50000  =  40-00=   45-92 

1088-86  =  87-11  =  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  O,  +  H  O,  S  OJ,  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphuric 
add,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat. 
At  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic 
water,  but  not  readily — the  complete  reconversion  of  the  acid  into  the 
neutral  salt  requiring  the  long-continued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat. 
However,  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbouate  of  ammonia — 
which  may  be  readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  fiiint 
red-hot  crucible  containing  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  putting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and 
quickly  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  re- 
assumes  the  solid  state,  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

6.  Nitrate  of  potassa  crystallizes  generally  in  long  six-sided  striated 

H  i 
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prisms.  In  analysis  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  effect  vegetable  colorSy 
and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  far 
below  redness,  it  fuses  unaltered  and  without  any  diminution  of  weight; 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  it  changes  into  nitrite  of  potassa, 
with  evolution  of  oxygen  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  very  intense 
redness,  it  becomes  converted  into  caustic  potassa,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  it  is  readily  and  completely  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium.  When  repeatedly  evaporated  with  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it 
is  completely  converted  into  oxalate  of  potassa. 

COMPOSITIOK. 

KO  =   588-86=   4711=   4659 
N0.=   67506=   54  00=   5341 


1263-92  =  10111  =  10000 


c.  Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  ofben  lengthened 
to  columns ;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  the  analytical  process  we  obtain 
it  either  in  the  former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  iu 
absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit 
of  wina  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in  the 
air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  unless  it  has  been  kept  long  drying, 
with  expulsion  of  a  little  water  mechanically  confined  iu  it.  At  a 
moderate  red  heat,  it  fuses  unaltered  and  without  diminution  of  weight ; 
when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes ; 
this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly,  the  more  effectually  the 
access  of  air  is  prevented  (Experiment  No.  7).  When  repeatedly 
evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into 
oxalate  of  potassa. 

COMPOSITION. 

K   =  488-86  =  3911  =  52-44 
01  =  443-28  =  35-46  =  47-56 

93214  =  74-57  =100-00 

d.  Bichloride  of  platinum  avddiloride  of  potassium  (Potassio-bichloride 
of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a 
lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily 
so  in  hot  water  ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine — one  part  requiring  for  its  solutipn,  respectively, 
12083  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent. — 1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  (Experiment  No.  8,  a). 
Presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Ex|)e- 
riment  No.8,  b).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow  fluid. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  212°  F.  On  exposure  to  an  intense  i-ed 
lieat,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  which  was  combined  with  the  pla- 
tinum escapes,  metallic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  being  left ; 
but  even  after  long-continued  fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little 
potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  which  resists  decomposition.  Oomplete 
decomposition  is  effected,  however,  by  heating  the  double  salt  to  redness 
iu  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 
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Aooording  to  ATidreioB,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassinin,  even  though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerablj  exceeding 
212*  F.,  retains  still  00055  of  its  weight  of  water. 

OOMPOSITJOK. 

K  =  488-86=  39-11=  16-00 

Pt  =1236-75=  98-94=  40-48 

3  CI  =  1329-84  =  106-38  =  43-52 


3055-45  =  24443  =100-00 

KC1=  932-14=  74-57=  30-51 
PtCl,=  2123-31  =  169-86=  69-49 

3055-45  =  244-43=100-00 

§  69. 

2.  Soda. 

Soda  is  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda, 
CHLOREDB  OF  SODIUM,  or  CARBONATE  OF  SODA.  It  is  Separated  from 
potaaui  in  the  form  of  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum. 

a  The  anhydrous  neutral  stUpkcUe  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
▼hite  very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in- 
creases its  solubility  in  that  menstruum ;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Experiment  No.  9).  The  presence  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid  increases  its  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect 
T^etable  colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water 
(Experiment  No.  10).  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  leaves  it 
unaltered :  upon  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses,  without  de- 
composition or  diminution  of  weight.  When  heated  to  redness  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  it  comports  itself  the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa 
under  similar  circumstances. 

composition. 

Na  0  =  387-44  =  31=   43-66 
SO,  =50000  =  40=   56-34 

887-44  =  71  =  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  soda  (Na  O,  S  0,  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate  of 
potassa  is  converted  into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

b.  NitraU  of  soda  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedra.  In  analpis  it  is 
generally  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  little  more  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air  under  common  circumstances ;  but  when  exposed  to 
very  moist  air,  it  absorbs  water.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  at  a 
temperature  fiu*  below  red  heat  \  at  a  higher  teniiperature  it  undergoes 
the  same  decomposition  as  nitrate  of  potassa  (see  §  68,  5,  comp. 
Experiment  Na  11).     When  heated  to  redness,  in  conjunction  with 
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chloride  of  ammonium,  or  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na  0  =  387-44  =  31=   3647 
NO.  =67506  =  54=    6353 

1062-50  =  85  =  10000 

c.  Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow 
four-sided  pyramids.  In  the  analytical  process  it  is  frequently  obtained 
as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less  so- 
luble in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine 
of  75  per  cent,  dissolve,  at  a  temperature  of  59°  Fahr.,  0-7  part  {Wagner), 
It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist  at- 
mosphere, it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Experiment  No.  12).  Crystals  of 
this  salt  that  have  been  kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate 
when  heated,  yielding  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  con- 
fined. The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat, 
and,  in  open  vessels  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes 
(Experiment  No.  13).  Upon  evaporation  and  ignition  with  oxalic  acid 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia^  it  comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  salt 
of  potassa. 

GOUPOSITIGN. 

Na  =  287-44  =  23-00=   89-84 
01  =443-28  =  35-46=   60-66 


730-72  =  58-46  =  100  00 


d.  Anhydrous  ca/rhonaie  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solution 
of  ammonia  {Margueritte) )  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is 
strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  very  slowly. 
At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition,  and  without  vola- 
tilizing. 

COMPOSITION. 

Na  0  =  387-44  =  31=   5849 
CO.  =275-00  =  22=   41-51 


662-44  =  53  =  100-00 


e,  Sodio-bichloride  of  platinum  crystallizes  with  6  equivtilenta  of  water 
(Na  CI,  Pt  CI,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic  cryatalsy 
which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§  70. 

3.  Ammonia  (NH,0). 
Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  oaXiORiJ>£  of  iJOiOKXUM, 

or  as  BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM  (ammonio- 

bichloride  of  platinum). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from 
the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  eliminated  from  it ;  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
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determined  also  by  passing  the   liberated  ammonia  into    a  standard 
acid  solution  {Fdigot), 

a.  Chhride  of  ammonium  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octabedra,  but 
more  frequently  in  feaibeiy  crystoLa.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  uniformly 
as  a  wbite  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  win&  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered 
in  tke  ain  Solution  of  cbloride  of  ammonium,  when  evaporated  in  tbe 
wmter-bathy  loses  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly 
acid.  The  diminution  of  weight  occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is 
veiy  trifling  (Experiment  No.  14).  At  212°  F.  chloride  of  ammonium 
loses  nothing,  or  very  little  of  its  weight  (Experiment  No.  14).  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes  readily,  and  without  undergoing 
decomposition. 

COMPOSITIOir. 

NH,=  225-06=  18-00=   33-67 
CI      =443-28  =  35-46=   6633 


668-34  =  53-46  =  100-00 

NH  =212-56  =  1700=   31-80 
cm  =  455-78  =  36-46=   6820 

668-34  =  53-46=100-00 

h.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bichloiide  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy,  lemon-«olored  powder 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  spirit  of  wine— 
1  part  requiring,  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
76  per  cent,  1406  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  65  per  cent.,  665  parts. 
The  presence  of  free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Experiment 
No.  15).  It  remains  unaltei-ed  in  the  air,  and  at  212^  F.  Upon  ex- 
posure to  a  red-heat,  chlorine  and  chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving 
the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  How- 
ever, if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this  process,  to  af^y  the  heat  gradu- 
ally, the  escaping  fumes  will  carry  off  particles  of  platinum,  which 
will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 

COMPOSinOK. 

NH,=  22506=  1800==  806 
Pt  =1236-75=  98-94=.  44-30 
3  CI  =1329-84  =  106-38  «  47  64 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

NH,C1=  668-34=  53-46=   23-94. 
PtCl,     =2123-31  =  169-86 «  T6-06 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

NH,  =  212-56=  17-00=  7-61 
HCl  =  455-78=  36-46=  16-33 
Pt  CI,  =  2123-31  =  169-86=   7606 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 
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N  =  17506=  1400=  6-27 
H,  =  50-00=  400=  1-79 
Pt  =1236-75=  98-94=  44-30 
CI,  =  1329-84  =  106-38  =  47  64 

2791-65  =  223-32  =  100-00 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes  with 
air,  without  producing  the  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*96743  (air=l).  One  litre  (one 
cubic  decimeter)  weighs  at  32°  F.,  and  29-8  of  the  barometer,  1-25107 
grm.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at 
32°  F.,  and  29-8  of  the  barometer,  0-02035  vol. ;  at  50**  F.,  0-01607  vol.; 
at  59°  F.,  0-01478  vol.  of  nitrogen  gas  {Bunsen). 

BABES  OF  THE   SECOND  OBOUP. 

§71. 
1.  Babyta. 
Baryta  is  generally  weighed  as  sulphate  of  babtta,  cabbonate  of 

BABTTA,  and  SIUCO-FLUOBIDE  OF  BABIUH. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  aulpkaie  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  filti-ate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor 
chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  It 
has  a  great  tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  barium,  sesquioxide  o&  iron,  &c. 
These  substances  can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  igni- 
tion, by  washing  with  appropriate  solvents.  Even  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  contains  traces  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  (Siegle).  Cold  dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appr^ 
oiable  traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta ;  for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1-032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  0062  parts  of  Ba  O,  S  O,.  Cold  concen- 
trated acids  dissolve  considerably  more ;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  1-157  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  of  BaO,  SO,  \CalveH).  Boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  appreciable  traces;  thus  230  cub. 
centimet.  of  hydrochlorio  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour*s  boiling  with  0-679  grm,  of  sulphate  of  baiyta, 
to  have  dissolved  of  it  0  048  grm.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  sul- 
phate of  baryta  than  the  other  acids ;  thus,  80  cub.  centimet.  of 
acetic  acid  of  1-02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
boiling  with  0-4  grm.  of  Ba  O,  S  0„  to  have  dissolved  only  0*002  grm. 
(Siegle).  Several  of  the  salts  also  increase  the  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  baryta;  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  more  epecially,  with 
chloride  of  magnesium.  Sulphate  of  baryta  remains  quite  unaltered  in 
the  air,  at  212^  F.,  and  even  at  a  red  heat.  When  heated  to  redness, 
mixed  with  charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of 
barium  ;  free  access  of  air  prevents  this  reduction  taking  place.  Upon 
exposure  to  a  red  heat,  mixed   with  chloride  of   ammonium^    sul- 
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phato  of  baryta  nndergoes  partial  decomposition.  Cold  solutions  of 
alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  fail  to  decompose  sul- 
phate of  baryta ;  cold  solutions  of  the  simple  carbonates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  have  only  a  slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  boiling 
solutions  of  the  simple  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  effect,  upon  re- 
peated application,  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt 
{H.  Rose).  By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
readily  decomposed. 

COUPOSITIOK. 

BaO  =   957-32=   7659=   65-69 
SO,    =   500-00=   4000=   34-31 

1457-32  =  116-59  =  10000 

b.  Artificially  prepared  (x^rhonaie  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white  powder.  Tt  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421 
parts  of  boiling  water  (Experiment  No.  16).  It  dissolves  far  more 
readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
from  these  solutions  it  is,  however,  precipitated  again,  though  not  com- 
pletely, by  caustic  ammonia.  In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid, 
carhonate  of  baryta  dissolves,  being  converted  into  bicarbonate.  In 
water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  nearly  in- 
soluble, one  part  requiring  141000  parts  (Experiment  No.  17). 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction. 
Carhonate  of  baryta  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up  the 
whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbouic  acid  is  pro- 
moted by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating  it 
to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas. 

COHPOBITION. 

BaO=   957-32  =  76-59=   77-69 
C0,=   27500  =  2200=   22-31 


1232-32  =  98-59  =  100-00 


c.  SiUcthJluoride  of  barium  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals, 
or  (more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts  of 
cold  water;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Experiment  No.  18). 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  consi- 
derahly  (Experiment  No.  19).  In  spirit  of  wine  it  is  almost  insoluble. 
It  IB  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  212^  F. ;  when  heated  to  redness,  it 
is  decomposed  into  bifluoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes,  and  fluoride  of 
barium,  which  remains. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaFl=  1094-82=   87-59=   62-39        Ba=   857-32=   68-59=   4885 
SiFl,  =   660-18=   52-81=   37-61        Si  =    185-18=   14-81=   1055 

Pl,=   712-50=   57-00=   40-60 


1755-00  =  140-40  =  10000  175500  =  140-40  =  10000 
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§72. 

2.  Strontia. 
Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  op  strontia,  or  as  carbonate 

OF  STRONTIA. 

a.  Stdphaie  of  gtrarUia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  6o95  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Experiment  No.  20).  In  water  oontaining  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still 
more  difficultly  soluble,  requiidng  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expe- 
riment Ho.  21).  Of  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  S'5  per  cent.,  it  requires 
474  parts;  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  4 '8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic 
aoid  (A,  H  O)  of  15*6  per  cent.,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Experiment  No. 
22).  It  dissolves  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  is  precipitated 
again  from  this  solution  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  weak  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable 
colors;  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed 
to  a  most  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  in  a  closely-covered 
crucible,  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbo- 
nates and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate 
of  strontia  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  and  even  though  con- 
siderable quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  be  present  {ff.  Rose).  Boiling 
promotes  the  decomposition. 

OOKPOSITION. 

SrO=   645-93  =  61-67=  56-37 
SO.  =   50000  =  4000=   43-63 


1145-93  =  91-67  =  100-00 


h.  Carbonate  of  strontia^  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Experiment  No.  23).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solu- 
bility (Experiment  No.  24).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again 
from  these  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
more  completely  than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances. 
Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  a  bicarbonate.  Its 
reaction  is  very  feebly  alkaline.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and 
even  at  a  red  heat ;  but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red  heat»  it 
fuses  and  gi*adually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  Upon  heating  it  to  intense 
redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  strontia  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sr  0  =  645-93  =  51-67=   70-14 
CO  =27500  =  2200=   29-86 


920-93  =  73-67  =  100-00 


§73. 

3.  Lime. 
Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  as  carbonate  of 
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LIMB ;  to  oonvert  it  into  the  latter  form,  it  is  first  precipitated  as  oxalate 
of  limeL 

CL  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  ndpkate  of  lime  is  a  loose,  white 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts,  at 
212*  F.,  in  460  parts  of  water  {Poggicde).  Presence  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  increases  its  solubility.  The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  In  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of 
90  per  cent,  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  unaltered  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Heated 
to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible, 
it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  calcium.  Solutions  of  akaline  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  decompose  sulphate  of  lime  more  readily  still  than 
sulphate  of  strontia. 

COMPOSITION. 

CaO==350«28=   4M8 
SO,  =500  =  40=   68-82 

860  =  68  =  10000 

6.  Artificially  prepared  cafhonate  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It 
diwolves  in  10601  parts  of  cold  (Experiment  No.  25),  and  in  8834  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Experiment  No.  26).  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  barely 
perceptible  alkaline  reaction.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  it  dissolves  still  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt 
requiring  65000  parts  of  the  solvent  (Experiment  No.  27)  ;  this  solution 
ia  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Presence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again  from  these  solutions  by 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  completely  than  carbonate 
of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Neutral  salts  of  potassa  and 
soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.  Water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  bicai-bonate.  Carbonate  of 
lime  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  212T.;  and  even  at  a  low  red 
beat ;  but  upon  the  application  of  an  ^intense  red  heat,  more  particularly 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a 
gas  blowpipe-lamp^  carbonate  of  lime  (about  0*5  grm.),  in  an  open  pla- 
tinum crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  the  caustic  state ;  attempts 
to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught 
have,  however,  failed  (Experiment  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  far  more 
readily  when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness,  giving  off  its 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

ooMPOSinox. 

Ca  0  =  35000  =  28=   5600 
00,=  27500  =  22=   44-00 

626-00  =  60  =  100-00 

c  Oxalate  of  lime,  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentra,ted  solutions,  is  a 
fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be  mono- 
basic, the  salt  has  the  formula  Ca  0,  C,  O,  +  aq.     When  precipitated  from 
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cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more  distinctly  crys* 
talline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Ca  0,  C,  0,  +  aq.,  and  CaO, 
C,  O,  +  3  aq.  {Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  and 
acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The 
stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dissolve  it  readily; 
from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered,  by  alkalies  j 
and  also  by  alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess 
(provided  always  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great).  Oxalate  of  lime 
does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concen- 
trated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily,  and  in  appreciable 
quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  magnesia  group. 
From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  all^ine  oxalate 
{Souchay  and  Lenssen),  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of  the 
heavy  metals,  «.^.,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.y 
oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  being  formed, 
and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which  separates  immediately, 
or  after  some  time  {Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  at  212°  F.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  has  invariably  the 
following  composition  (Experiment  No.  29,  and  also  S(yuchay  and 
Lenssen,  "  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm."  100,  322)  :— 

CaO  =  35000  =  28=  38-36 
0,0,  =45000  =  36=  49-32 
1  aq. -112-50=    9=    12-32 

912-50  =  73  =  100-00 

At  a  temperature  of  from  356^  to  392°  F.,  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water, 
without  undergoing  decomposition ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
still  scarcely  reaching  incipient  dull  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  without 
actual  separation  of  carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  remains.  The  powder,  which  was  previously  of 
snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in  the  course  of  this 
process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure.  Upon  continued 
application  of  hea^  this  gray  coler  disappears  again.  If  -the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this  transient 
appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted  properly,  the 
i-esidue  will  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime. 

§74. 

4.  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  pybophosphate  of 
KAQNESIA,  or  PURE  MAGNESIA.  To  convert  it  into  the  pyrophosphate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  basio  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
opaque  mass.  Tt  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of 
wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
water  rapidly.     At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  when 
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beatetl  to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing  part 
of  its  acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By 
means  of  a  blowpipe-lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Experi- 
ment No.  30).  Tgnited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  maguesia 
is  not  decomposed. 

GOKPOSITION. 

Mg  0  =  25019  =  20=   33-33 
SO,    =50000  =  40=   66-67 

75019  =  60  =  100-00 

h.  Basic  phosphate  of  fnagnesia  and  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts  of 
cold  water  (Experiment  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is 
much  more  difficultly  soluble-— one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  45000 
parts  of  the  solvent  (Experiment  No.  32).  Chloride  of  ammonium 
slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Experiments  No.  34  and  35).  Presence 
of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no  influence  in  this  respect.  The  basic 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid.     Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

2MgO,NH,0,  P0,+  I2aq. 

10  of  the  12  equivalents  of  water  escape  at  212^  F.,  the  remaining  2, 
tugether  with  the  ammonia,  at  a  red  heat,  lea  /ing  2  Mg  O,  P  O^.  The 
change  of  the  phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  is  indicated  by  a 
Tivid  incandescence  of  the  whole  mass. 

Ammonia  precipitates  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  fi*om  its  so- 
lution in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  the  extent  corre- 
sponding with  the  degree  of  solubility  of  that  salt  in  water  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  or  with  ammonia  and  an  ammoniacal  salt  Weber  (Pogg. 
73,  p.  152)  having  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  I  was  induced 
to  test  it  again  by  experiment  (Nq.  33)  which,  however,  yielded  exactly 
the  same  results  as  before. 

c.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  mass, 
often  slightly  inclining  to  gi'ay.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the 
air,  and  even  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  red  heat  it  fuses  unaltered. 
It  leaves  the  color  of  moist  turmeric,  and  of  reddened  litmus  paper  un- 
changed. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time,  and  then  pi-ecipi- 
Ute  with  ammonia  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
uiigoesia  and  ammonia  which,  after  ignition,  gives  less  weight  of  2Mg  O, 
P  0^,  than  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  substance  used.  Wdber  gives 
tlie  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per  cent.  My  own  exi)eriment8  (No.  36)  con- 
firm this  statement,  and  point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  the  loss 
is  the  least  considerable  (compare  also  §  135).  By  long-continued  fusion, 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda,  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  is 
cjiupletely  decomposed,  the  p)iosphoric  acid  being  reconverted  into 
tlie  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hy- 
•U-ochloric  acid,  add  water  and  ammonia,  and  heat  the  precipitate  tj 
rvdnes^  we  re-obtain  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used. 
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coif  POSITION. 

2MgO=   506-38=   40-00=   3604 
PO.     =   887-50=   7100=   6396 


1387-88  =  11100-100-00 


d»  Pture  magneaia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolves  in  55368 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water  (Experiment* 
No.  37).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  verj  slightly  alkaline  reaction. 
Magnesia  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  other  acids,  without 
evolution  of  gas.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Magnesia  is  highly  infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  fusing  superficially  only  at  the  very  highest  tem- 
perature. 

COMPOSITION. 

Mg=  150-19  =  12=   6003 
O    =100-00=   8=   39-97 


250-19  =  20=10000 

BASES  OF  THE  THIBD  GROUP. 
§>75. 

1.  Alumina. 

Alumina  is  usually  precipitated  as  htdkate  of  alumina,  and  always 
weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Ht/drate  of  alwawnay  recently  precipitated,  is  a  gelatinous  maj», 
which  invariably  retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the 
alumina  was  combined  previous  to  precipitation,  as  well  as  of  the 
alkali  which  has  served  as  the  precipitant  j  it  is  freed  with  difficulty 
from  these  admixtures  by  repeated  washing. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dissolves 
in  solutions  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  in  ethylamine  {^(yifmensclmn)  \  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  \  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  greatly  diminishes  its 
solubility  in  caustic  ammonia  (Experiment  No.  38).  The  oori-ectness  of 
this  statement  of  mine  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  bet^n 
amply  confirmed  since  by  MalagtUi  and  Dttrocher  (^' Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.,'*  3  Ser.  16,  421)  j  and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fticha,  The  former  chemists  {MalagtUi  and  Durocher) 
state  also  that,  when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  the  fluid  may  be  filtered  off  five  minutes  after,  without  a 
trace  of  alumina  in  it.  Fuclha  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expen- 
ment  No.  39). 

Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in 
these  acids  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  only  after  long  digestion. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  shrinks  coDsiderably  upon  desiccation,  and,  when 
di-y,  becomes  a  hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  a  white,  earthy  mass. 
When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently 
attended  with  slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  considerable 
diminution  of  bulk. 
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h,  AlumifMy  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  very 
intense  d^ree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At 
the  most  intense  white  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass.  Ignited 
alumina  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm 
place,  slowly,  but  completely.  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas 
leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  is  ren- 
dered soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water.  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  car]ponate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  {R,  Richter),  Placed  upon  moist 
reddened  litmus  paper,  pure  alumina  does  not  change  the  color  to  blua 
Upon  igniting  alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium escapes ;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization  of 
the  alumina  {H.  Rose), 

COKPOSmOK. 

2  AU  340-84  =  27-26=   5319 

3  0  =300-00  =  2400  =46-81 


640-84  =  51-26  =  10000 
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§  76. 
Sesquioxide  of  Ohbomiux. 


Sesquiozide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydbated  sesqui- 
oiiDE  OF  cHROUiuic,  and  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  HydraUd  gesquioxide  of  chromium,  recently  precipitated,  is  a 
greenish-gray,  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  dissolves  readily, 
in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark-green  fluid  ;  it  dis- 
solves, also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  Solution  of  ammonia,  to 
a  bright  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  imparting  a  dark- 
green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  exercises  no 
influence  upon  the  solubility  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  iu 
ammonia.  Boiling  effects  the  complete  separation  of  the  sesquioxide 
from  its  solutions  in  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia  (Experiment  No.  40). 
Dried  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  greenish-blue  powder  ;  it 
loses  its  water  of  hydration  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

6.  Sesquio3cide  of  chromium,  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher  degree 
of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tini^  but  suffers  no  diminution  of  weight ; 
the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by  a  vivid 
incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  sesquioxide  is 
altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  unaltered  ; 
it  suffers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

2  Cr  =  669 -40  =  53-56=   69  05 

3  0  =300-00  =  24-00=   3095 
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BASES   OF  THE  FOURTH   GROUP. 

§   77. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Zinc  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide ;  it  is,  however,  usually 
precipitated  as  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  as  sulphide  of  zinc. 

a,  Basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  flocculent 
mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts — Ex- 
periment No.  42) — but  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa,  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  acids.  The  solutions  of  zinc  in  soda  or 
potassa,  if  concentrated,  are  not  altered  by  boiling;  but  if  dilute,  nearly 
all  the  oxide  of  zinc  present  is  thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate. 
From  the  solutions  of  ammonia  also,  especially  if  they  are  dilute, 
oxide  of  zinc  separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc 
is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  CO,,  but  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zinc, 
in  varying  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the  presence  and 
action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  par£  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solu- 
tion ;  the  cold  filtered  fluid  yields,  therefore,  a  precipitate  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

But  if  the  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent 
that  the  filti-ate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium j  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  imponderable  flakes  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  zinc,  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  com- 
?letely  freed  from  all  admixture  of  alkali,  by  washing  with  hot  water, 
f  ammoniacal  salts  be  present,  every  trace  of  ammonia  must  be  expelled 
first,  before  the  complete*  precipitation  of  the  zinc  can  be  efiected.  If 
the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  ox- 
cess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is  obtained 
in  solution  as  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda  ;  but  if  the  mixture 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute 
proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder  ; 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

b.  Oxide  of  zinc,  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  the  application  of 
a  rod  heat,  is  a  white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint 
Wht»n  heated,  -it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on' 
cooling.  Upon  exposing  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  charcoal,  to  a  red 
heat,  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape.  By  igniting  the  oxide 
in  a  strong  and  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  zinc  is  pro- 
duced ;  whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crys- 

*  That  is  to  say,  complete  within  the  limits  indicated  just  now,  so  that  sulphide  of 
ammonium  occasions  no  tnrbidity  in  the  filtrate,  although  it  may  produce  subsequently 
and  after  long  standing  some  slight  and  almost  imponderable  fakes  of  sulphide  of  nnc. 
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tallized  oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  {St.  Claire  DeviUe).  Oxide  of  zinc  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change 
the  color  to  brown.  In  acids,  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  readily,  and  with- 
oat  erolation  of  gaa.  When  oxide  of  zinc  is  heated  to  redness  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc  is  produced,  which  volatilizes 
with  very  great  difficulty,  if  the  air  is  excluded  ;  but  readily  and  com- 
pletely, with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes 
{H.  Base). 

COMPOBITIOK. 

Zn  =  406-59 -32-53=  80-26 
O  =100  00=  800=  19-74 


506-59  =  40  53  =  10000 


c  Sidphide  of  zinc^  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  mass 
(Zn  S,  H  O),  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  alkaline  sulphides.  It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  acetic  add. 
When  dried,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  a  white  powder ;  at 
212"  F.  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole  of  its  water.  During 
the  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  remain- 
ing sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  zinc.  By  roast- 
ing in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  residue,  small  quantities  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  oxide. 

§  78. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide  of  uanoanese 
(red  oxide  of  manganese) — Mn  0  +  Mn,Oj)  =  Mn^O^ — or  as  sulphate  of 
pbotoxide  of  manganese.  For  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  the 
first  form,  it  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  protoxide  op  manganese, 

HTDRATED  PROTOXIDE   OF    MANGANESE,    BINOXIDE   OF  MANGANESE,  or  SUL- 
PHIDE OF   MANGANESE. 

a.  Carhonaie  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  recently  precipitated,  is 
a  white,  ilocculent  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Kecently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  pretty 
readily  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  it  is  owing  to  this  pro- 
perty that  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  completely 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  (or  some  other  ammoniacal  salt),  until  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely decomposed.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  air,  it  slowly  assumes 
a  dirty  browcish-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into 
liydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  If  the  precipitate  is  dried 
removed  from  the  contact  of  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder, 
persistent  in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  C  O,)  +  aq.l ;  but  when  dried  with  free 
access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty  white  color.  When  heated 
to  redness,  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  turns  black,  and  changes 
subsequently  to  brown  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  However,  this 
conversion  takes  some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed 
II.  I 
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until  two  weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited 
again  with  free  aocess  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results. 

b,  HydraJbed  protoxide  of  manffcunese^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  flooculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ihe  alkalies  b«i 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  this  precipitate  immediatelj  absorba 
oxygen  from  the  aii^  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  theSormatiaii  of  by* 
drated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  On  digring  it  in  the  air,  a  brown 
powder  (hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained  whioh^ 
when  heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese. 

e.  FroiosesquiooBide  of  tiumgavieee*  (red  oxide  of  manganese),  artificially 
produced,  is  a  reddish-brown  powder.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  assumes  a  black  tint,  but  its  w«^t  remains  unaltered.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Heated  to  redness 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  converted  into  protochloride  of  manga- 
neM(Mn,0,^4HC»«:^MinCU01  +  4HO). 

coKPosrtt^Ni 

3  Mn  =  1034-05=  82-71=  7210 
40    =   400-00=   32  00=   27  90 


U3405- 114-71  =  10000 


d.  Binoxide  ofmtmgwMm  is  often  produced  in  analyBis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to  a  gradually 
increased  temperature.  At  284^  F.,  brown  flakes  separate,  at  311°  F. 
much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  manganese  separates  as  anhydrous 
binoxide.  It  is  brownish  black,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  {DevUle).  In 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine^  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 

e.  Sulphide  oj  manganese,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  flesh- 
colored  precipitate.  Fiom  dilute  neutral  solution,  and  when  precipitated  by 
a  limited  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  separates  very  slowly  ; 
much  more  readily  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  of  an  excess 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Excess  of  ammonia  must  be  guarded 
against  in  the  process  of  precipitation ;  otherwise  some  manganese  ia 
likely  to  remain  in  solution  :  the  precipitation  must  be  effected  with 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  not  with  the  colorless  compound, 
as  the  latter  would  dissolve  traces  of  the  precipitatei  Presence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  In  dilute  acids 
(hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c)  it  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with  airi 
its  fi^y  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese.  !to  guard  against  this,  some  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
must  be  added  to  the  wasning  water. 

/  Anhydrous  sulphate  <^  protoxide  qf  manganese,  /proceed  by  ex- 
posing the  crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat^  is  a  white,  friable  mass, 

*  All  the  ondoi  of.mangantie  fliiaUy  Qbange  to  tlie  i«d  oxide,  upon  ignition  wi&  free 
of  su. 
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TCsdOy  BdxMe  in  waAer.  It  resietB  tbe  protraoted  application  of  a  fiiint 
led  heat ;  but  upon  expoaare  to  a  more  intonse  red  heat,  it  sufferg 
more  or  len  complete  deoomposition  —  oxygen,  Bulphuroos  acid,  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  being  eTolved,  and  red  oxide  of  manganese 
remainii^  bekimL 

OOMPOSITIOy. 

Mn  0  =  444-68  =  35-57=  47  07 
SO,  ==50a-0(J  =  40-00=  52  93 

944-68  =  75-57  =  10000 

5  79, 
S.  PROToznnB  or  Nickeu 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  htdrated  fbotoxidb  op  mcKEL,  and  as 
SULPHIDE  OF  mcKEL.  It  is  alwajs  Weighed  in  the  form  of  prot- 
oxide. 

0.  Hydraied  protoxide  of  nickel  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonia 
and  of  carbonate  of  ammouia*  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely 
precipitated  again  by  potassa  or  soda,  added  in  excess ;  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  predpitatioiL  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  converts  it  iuto  protoxide  of  nickel. 

b.  Frotosdde  of  nickel  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect 
Tegetable  colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with 
free  access  of  air.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  {H,  Rose) ;  it  is  also  easily 
reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

OOMPOSITIOK. 

Ni  =  362-50  =  29=  78-38 
O  =10000=  8=  21-62 


462  50  =  37  "=100-00 

c  HydraXed  sulphide  of  nickel,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  perfectly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
hat  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  still  more  so  in  ammonia  not 
folly  aatorated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  these  solutious, 
which  are  of  a  more  or  less  brown  color,  are  exposed  to  the  air^  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  precipitates  gradually  (see  Experiments  sub.  No. 
42)i  If  sulphide  of  ni^el,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  oxidizes  slowly,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  niokel. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  aeid,  but  somewhat  more  so  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  and 
most  so  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  applica^ 
tion  of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
basic  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§80. 

L  Protoxide  op  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state;  or  as  protosesqui- 

I  2 
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OXIDE    OF    COBALT,    Or    as    SULPHATE    OF    PROTOXIDE    OF    COBALT,   OF    aS 

NITRITE  OF  SE8QUI0XIDE  OF  COBALT  AND  POTA88A.  Besides  the  properties 
of  these  substances,  we  have  to  stndj  here  also  those  of  htdbated  prot- 
oxide OF  COBALT,  and  of  SULPHIDE  OF  COBALT. 

a.  HydrcUed  Protoxide  of  Gohalt. — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  formed 
at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded  from 
contact  of  air,  changes  to  light  red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  pre- 
cipitate becomes  discolored,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being  con- 
verted into  hydi-ated  sesquioxide.  But  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always  a  certain  quantity  of  the  acid,  and, 
even  after  the  most  thorough  washing  with  hot  water,  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  {Fre/ny,  "J.  pr.  Chem."  57,  81),  The 
results  of  my  own  experiments  fully  confirm  this  statement  of  Fremy 
(fiXperiment  No.  43).  The  metallic  cobalt,  therefore,  which  we  obtain  upon 
the  ignition  of  the  pi-ecipitate  in  hydrogen  gas,  manifests  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  when  placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper.  On  account  of  this  un- 
avoidable alkaline  admixture,  the  oxide  or  metal  obtained  in  this  way 
is  unfit  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  cobalt. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in 
potassa ;  it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  when  dried  in 
the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color. 

6.  When  pure  chloride  of  cobalt  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  pure  metallic  cobalt  is 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-black  metallic  powder,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal 
oxidises  in  the  air  to  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the  case  if 
the  reduction  has  been  efiected  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Cobalt  does  not 
decompose  water,  neither  at  the  common  temperature,  nor  upon  ebulli- 
tion—except sulphuric  acid  be  present,  in  which  case  decomposition  will 
ensue.  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  nitric  acid  it 
dissolves  readily  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

c.  Upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  black  residue 
is  left  of  constant  composition  ;  this  residue  consists  of  protosesquioxide 
of  cobalt,  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  protosesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
which,  accordingly,  has  the  formula  Co  O  +  Co fi^,  or  Co,0^  {Rammekberg, 
Fremy),  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water;  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  to  protochloride  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 
When  heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  suffers  re- 
duction to  metallic  cobalt  If  the  ignition  is  effected  with  free  access 
of  air,  or  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  the  protochloride,  which  forms  at  first, 
is  reconverted  partly  into  amorphous,  partly  into  crystalline  protosesqui- 
oxide, Co,0^  {Ph.  Schwa/rzenberg,  *'  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm."  97, 211), 
which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

composition. 

Co,  =  1125=   90=   73-77 
O,   =   400=   32=   26-23 


1525  =  122  =  10000 
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d.  Sulphide  of  cobalt,  produced  in  the  huniid  way,  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is 
bat  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  more 
readily  so  in  ooncentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  When  sulphide  of  cobalt,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt. 

e.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with  7  aq., 
slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals  yield 
the  whole  of  the  7  equivalents  of  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of 
a  gentle  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  It  dissolves  rather  difficultly  in 
cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  fiiils  to  effect  its  reduction. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co  0  =  475  =  38=   48-72 
SO,  =500  =  40=  51-28 


975  =  78=10000 


/  Nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  j/otassa,  which  is  easily  produced 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa  and 
some  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow 
color,  which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amount  in  pure  water,  and 
still  more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.  In  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa 
(K  0,  S  O,,  -  K  CI,  -  K  O,  N  O,,  -  K  0,T),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
soluble even  upon  boiling.  The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  free 
acetic  acid  exercises  no  solvent  action  under  these  circumstances.  The 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  but  it  dissolves, 
thoagh  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red  fluid.  Nitrite  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  solution  of 
potassa,  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  baryta- water ;  the  decom- 
position is  attended  with  separation  of  brown  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  (A.  Stromeyer,  «  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  96,  218).  According 
to  this  chemist,  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  dried  at 
212*  F.,  has  the  following  composition  : 

Co,  0=105000=  8400=  1938 
3-KO  =1766-58=  141-33=  32-61 
5N  0=237500=190-00=  43  85 
2H0=   22500=    18  00=     416 


5416-58  =  433-33  =10000 


100  parts  of  the  compound  contain  accordingly  17-54  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt  (Co  O),  or  13*84  of  cobalt.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  and 
gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

§81. 
5.  Protoxide  of  Iron  ;  and  6.  Sesquioxide  op  Iron. 
Iron  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide.      Besides  the 
(eaquioxide,  we  have  to  study  the  htdrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
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SULPHIDE  OF  IBOK,  8UC01KATE  OF    SESQUIOZIDK  OF   IBOV,    And    A.OECA.TE 
OF  6ESQUI0XIDE  OF  ISOK. 

a.  ffydraUd  msqmotoide  ofircn,  veeently  pr^Mired,  is  a  roidish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alinJiea,  and  in  ammoniaeal  aalta, 
bat  readily  soluble  in  addB ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly 
reduces  the  bulk  of  thu  precipitate.  When  diy,  it  presenta  the 
appearance  of  a  brown,  hard  mass,  the  fracture  of  which  exhibits 
a  shining  appearance.  If  l^e  precipitant  alkali  is  not  used  in  ezoess, 
the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkali 
has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried  down  iu 
combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, — on  which  aoooant  ammoiDia 
alone  can  properly  be  xued  in  analysis  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Perfect  washing  of  larger  quantities  of  ihe  pre- 
cipitate is  effected  only  with  diflSculiy.  According  to  v,  KcheU  ("  Joum. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.*'  62,  98),  the  labor  may  be  shortened  by  gently  igniting 
the  half-washed  precipitate,  then  triturating  the  ignited  mass  with 
water,  and  finally  completing  the  operation  of  washing.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  for  instance  by  protracted  heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  irom 
blood-red  to  brick-red,  and  makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and 
subsequent  addition  of  some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  aHcalii  a  reddish- 
brown  hydrate  is  produced,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though 
concentrated,  and  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  {L,  Pean 
de  Si,  Gilleg,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem."  66,  137). 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  has  not  been 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though 
dry  outside,  retain  still  a  portion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat, 
will  cause  particles  of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to 
loss  of  substance.  Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist 
reddened  litmus  paper,  does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  dilute,  but  more  rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  application  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more 
readily  than  boiling. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  8eR(]uichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  protected  from  access  of  air,  reduces 
it  more  or  less. 

OOMPOSmOK. 

2Te=   700-00  =  56=   70-00 
30  =   30000  =  24=   30-00 


1000-00  =  80  =-100-00 


c.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, slightly  soluble  in  aerated  water  (with  decomposition),  insoluble  in 
water  containing  alkaline  sulphides,  but  readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids, 
both  concentrated  and  dilute.  When  precipitated  from  highly  dilute 
solutions,  it  remains  suspended  a  long  time,  imparting  a  blackish-green 
tint  to  the  fluid  ;  it  subsides,  however,  always  completely  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  more  esjjecially  if  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  used  as  preci- 
pitant was  slightly  yellow.     When  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air« 
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lijdrftled  eulphide  of  iron  absorbs  oxjgen,  and  acquires  a  brown  tint, 
kydrated  eesq^iknekie  of  Iron^  stdphuTj  and  sutpbate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
being  fotmed. 

d  Wben  a  neutral  solutioa  of  a  salt  of  sesquiozide  of  iron  is  mi±ed 
irith  a  neutral  solution  of  an  aDtaHne  succinate,  a  cinnamon-o^oTed  preci- 
pitate of  a  brighter  or  dari^er  tint  is  formed  ;  tikis  is  succinate  of'  sesqui- 
meide  o/iron  (Pefi^\),  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  preeipitate, 
that  its  formation  most  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (of  succinic  acid, 
if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess)  ;  cj^.,  Fe,0,,  3^  3  O^  + 
3  K  H^O,  T=  Fe,0^  ^+  3  N  H^O,  S  0^  +&  The  free  succinic  acid  does 
not  exercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold 
and  highlj  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more 
readilj  in  a  warm  solution.  The  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered 
oold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-solution.  Formerly  the  precipitate 
vas  erroneously  supposed  to  consist  of  a  neutral  salt,  decomposable  bj 
hot  water  into  an  insoluble  basic  and  soluble  acid  compound.  Succinate 
of  aesquioxide  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  dissolves  xeadity  in  mineral  acida  Ammonia  deprives  it 
of  the  greater  portion  of  its  afiid,  leaving  compounds  similar  to  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  which  contain  from  nine  to  fifteen 
equiviJents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  one  equivalent  of  succinic  add 
(Dapping).  Warm  ammonia  withdraws  the  acid  more  completely  than 
eold  ammonia. 

e.  If  a  solution  of  pure  ooeMe  ofs99quiaande  o/iron  is  heated,  it  BufK^rs 
the  alfto^ion  indicated  in  a,  and  is  afterwards  completely  precipitated  by 
oeutrai  salts  of  the  alkalies ;  but  if  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
eontainiDg  but  little  free  acid,  is  mix«d  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda, 
and  the  mixture  boiled,  a  preeipitate  is  produced  which  contains  the 
vbole  of  the  iron  present,  and  connsts  of  a  mixture  of  basic  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ^e  reddish-brown  hydrate  mentioned  in  a. 

bases  07  th£  fxrtk  qboup, 

1.  Oxide  ov  Silyeb. 
Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  ohlobide  of  silveb, 

SULPHIDE  OF  silyeb,  and  CYANIDE  OF  SILVER. 

a.  MetaUic  silifer,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  orgj^* 
nic  acids,  &c,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ; 
bat,  when  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  ^a^  in.  the  humid  way, 
hj  the  agency  of  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  gray  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over 
a  Berzelins*  lamp.  Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Chloride  of  silver^  recently  precipitated*  is  a  white,  eurdy  mass, 
which,  upon  drying,  assumes  a  pulverulent  character.  Ii  is  wholly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  in  nitric  acid,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution  it  is  almost  oom« 
pletely  thrown  down  again  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  not,  or  only 
very  slightly,  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  though  concentrated.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  solutions  (more  particularly  when  concentrated),  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (but  of  no  other  ammoniacal  salt),  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  chloride  of  potas^um.     It  dissolves  pretty  copiously  in 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  from  which  solution  it  is  pre- 
cipitated again  by  alkaline  acetates.  It  dissolves  readily  in  caustic 
ammonia.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it  speedily  acquires,  first  a  violety 
finally  a  black  tint,  owing  to  the  escape  of  chlorine,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  salt  to  Ag,OL  This  modification  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is,  how- 
ever, so  very  superficial  only,  that  it  fails  to  show  the  loss  of  chlorine, 
even  by  a  very  delicate  balance.  When  heated,  chloride  of  silver 
acquires  a  yellow  tint ;  at  500°  F.,  it  fuses  to  a  transparent,  yellow- 
liquid,  which,  after  cooling,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  colorless  or 
slightly  yellowish  mass.  Exposed  to  a  very  intense  degree  of  red  heat, 
chloride  of  silver  volatilizes  unaltered.  When  fused  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  a  little  of  the  latter,  but  yields  it  again  com- 
pletely upon  cooling.  Ignition  with  charcoal  fails  to  efiect  its  re- 
duction to  the  metallic  state;  but  it  may  be  readily  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  by  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag=  1349-66  =  107-97=  75-28 
CI  =  443-28=  35-46=  24-72 


1792-94  =  143-43  =  100-00 


c,  StUphide  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides. 
This  precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  212^  F., 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  fails 
to  dissolve  sulphide  of  silver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in 
excess ;  but  the  sulphide  separates  r^ily  again,  even  upon  the  addition 
of  water  {Bechamp,  "  Journ.  T.  prakt.  Chem.*'  60,  64.) 

COMPOSmOK. 

Ag=  1349-66  =  107-97=   87-07 
S    =   ^00-00=    1600=    12-93 

1549-66  =  123-97  =  10000 

d.  Cyanide  of  silver,  recently  precipitated,  forms  a  white  curdy  mass 
insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart  the  slightest 
tinge  of  black  to  it;  it  may  be  dried  at  212®  F.,  without  suffering 
decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas, 
which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little 
paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glass/ord  and  Napier,  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

A^    =1349-66  =  107-97=   80-60 
C.N  =   32506=    2600=   19-40 


1674-72  =  133-97  =  100-00 


§  88.]  OXIDB   OP  LKAD.  l?.l 

§  83. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Lead  is  weigbed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chrohate,  chloride,  and 
SULPHIDE  OF  LEAD.  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the 
CASBONATB  and  the  oxalate  of  lead. 

a.  NeutTfd  earb<m<Ue  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preci- 
pitata  It  18  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled)  water 
(one  part  requiring  50550  parts  of  pure  water  (see  Experiment  No. 
44,  a) ;  but  it  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  (comp.  Experiments  No.  44,  &  and  c).  It 
disBolves  also  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
add,  than  in  pure  water.     It  loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

h.  OxalcUe  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  of  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Experi- 
ment No.  45).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead  ; 
bot  when  heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

c  Oxide,  or  protoxide^  of  lead,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish 
yellow,  or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is 
heated,  it  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  varia- 
tion of  weight.  It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with 
charcoal  reduces  it.  When  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in 
vapor.  Placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus-paper,  it  changes  the  color 
to  blue.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid. 
Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a  state  of  fusion  readily  dissolves 
silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  with  which  the  latter  is  combined. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb=  1294-64=  103-57=   92-83 
0   =   100-00=     800=     7-17 


1394-64=  111-57  =  10000 


d.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Experiment 
Na  46)  ;  it  is  less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one 
part  requiring  36500  parts — Experiment  No.  47)  j  it  is  far  more  readily 
soluble  in  water  containing  ammoniacal  salts  ;  from  this  solution  it  may 
be  precipitated  again  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Experiment 
No.  48).  It  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine. 
Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the  nitrate,, acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more 
especially  suited  to  serve  as  solvents  for  sulphate  of  lead ;  the  two  latter 
salts  of  ammonia  are  made  strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia, 
previous  to  use  (Wackenroder).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the 
more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid  ;  water  fJEkils  to 
precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a 
copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipitation  from  this 
solution.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  solution  contains,  the  more  sul- 
phuric acid  is  required  to  throw  down  the  sulphate  of  lead.  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dia- 
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solved  portion  precipitates  again  npon  diluting  the  acid  with  water  (and 
more  completely  still,  upon  addition  of  alcohol).  The  solutions  of  carbo- 
nates and  bi-carbonates  of  the  alkalies  convert  sulphate  of  lead,  evea 
at  the  common  temperature,  completely  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  solu- 
tions of  the  carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bi-carbonates,  dissolve  some 
oxide  of  lead  in  this  process  {H.  Roat,  "  Pogg.  AnnaL"  95, 426).  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potaesa  or  soda.  It ,  is  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  and  at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  it  fuses  without  suffering  decomposition  (Experiment 
No.  49),  provided  always  the  action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely 
excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  will  continually  dimi- 
nish, owing  to  the  ensuing  reduction  of  PbO,SO,to  Pb  S  (-Erdmanw, 
"  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  62,  381).  When  sulphate  of  lead  is  ignited 
with  charcoal,  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed  at  first,  the  sulphur  reducing 
in  its  turn  the  sulphuric  acid  of  an  undecomposed  portion  of  the  sulphate 
to  sulphurous  acid,  giving  thus,  on  both  sides,  rise  to  the  separation  of 
metallic  lead.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  whole  of 
the  lead  to  the  metallic  state. 

COMPOSITION. 

PbO  =  1394-64  =  lll-d7=  73-W 
SO.  =n  500^0      4000=   26-44 


1894-64- 151-57  *  100-00 


«.  Chloride  of  lead  exists  either  in  the  form  of  small,  brilliant  crystal- 
Hue  needles,  or  as  a  white  powder ;  it  dissolves,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, in  135  parts  of  water  ;  and  is  still  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 
It  dissolves  less  readily  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
one  part  requiring  1636  parts  of  water  containing  nitric  acid  (Bischof); 
it  dissolves  freely  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution 
it  may  be  precipitated  again  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  extremely 
sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  and 
altogether  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohc^.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
It  fuses  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  without  suffering  any  diminu- 
tion of  weight  When  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  with  access  of 
nir,  it  volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially  decomposed :  cUoriue  gas  i 
aud  a  mixtore  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  remains 

COMPOSITION. 

Pb  =  1294-64  « 103  57.=   74-49 
01*=  443-2^=   35-46 «   25'5l 


1737-92=  139-03=:  100-00 


/  Sulphide  qf  lead,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides. 
This  preeipitAte  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  212''  F., 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  conoentratcd  hot  hydro^ 
chloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  a^^icatioQ 
of  heat,  -with  separation  of  sulphur ; — ^if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  IcAd  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  add  acts 
energetically  upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  lead, 
without  separation  of  sulphur  (Experiment  No.  50). 
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OOMFOSITIOir. 

Pb*  1294-64:^  103-57=   86-61 
S    1=  20000=    16-OQir:    13-3J» 

1494-64«=  119-57  =^100-00 

^.  For  tlie  oompoBition  and  properties  of  ckroaaaU  qflead,  see  Arctnic 
iK«(§93. 

§  84. 
3.  Suboxide  of  Mrioqrt;  and  4.  Oxide  or  Mesourt. 

Mercuiy  U  weighed  either  in  the  mbtaluo  state,  as  sdbchloride,  or 
as  SULFHIDB  OF  MERCURY,  or  Occasionally  also  as  oxide. 

€L  MeUdlic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it  has  a 
tiu-white  color.  "When  pare,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface.  It 
Is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at  680*  F. 
and  is  perceptibly  volatile  even  between  68^  and  80^  F. ;  at  this 
temperature  it  volatilizes,  however,  very  slowly.  Upon  long-continued 
boiling  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes,  and  traces 
escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  propor- 
tion remains  suspended  in  the  water  (comp.  Experiment  No.  51). 
This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after  long  stand- 
ing. When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  fi^m  a  fluid,  in  a  very  mi- 
aately  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into  a  large, 
one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
eztraaeous  matter,  such  as  fat,  <&c.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will 
prevent  the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro* 
ehlorie  acid,  not  even  in  concentrated  ;  it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold 
salpharic  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  boiling  oon-! 
oentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Subchloride  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  heavy 
white  powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boil- 
ing water  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  mercury  ;  upon 
continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  gray  color.  Highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  fiiils  to  dissolve  subchloride  of  mercury  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon 
ebullition,  with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually 
dissolved  by  the  dilute  acid  :  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  mercury 
{Hg,Cl.+  H  CI  +  0  =  2  Hg  01  +  H  0).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted 
upon  by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decom- 
posed into  mercury,  which  remains  imdissulved,  and  chloruie  of  meroury, 
which  dissolves  in  the  menstruum.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchlo- 
ride of  mercury,  and  eenverts  it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mereury. 
Chlorine  water  and  nitvohydroohloric  acid  dissolve  H  to  chloride,  even  in 
the  cold.  Sohitions  of  chloride  of  ammoniiim,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  m^iallic 
mercuiy  and  chloride  of  meroury,  whioh  latter  dissolves  in  the  men- 
stmum ;  at  a  low  temperature,  this  decomposition  is  oonflned  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  subchloride,  but  the  application  of  heat  promotes  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  alkaline  solutions.  Subchloride  of  meroury  does 
not  affeet  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  undterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried 
at  212^  F.,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  com- 
pletely, without  previo\is  fusion^ 
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COMPOSITION. 

2  Hg  =  2501-20  =  20010=   84-95 
CI  443-28=   35-46=   1505 

2944-48  =  235  56  =  100-00 

e.  Sulphide  of  mercury ^  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric  acid  fail 
to  dissolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  \ 
it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  In  solution  of  potassa  it  is  inao- 
luble,  even  on  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  sulphide  of  potassium, 
though  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (Experiment  No.  52).  Sulphide  of 
ammonium  and  cyanide  of  potassium  £^11  to  dissolve  it.  In  the  air  it 
is  unalterable,  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  212"^  F.  When  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg  =  1250-6  =  10005  =   86-21 
S    =   200-0=    16-00=   13-79 

1450-6  =  116-05  =  100-00 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury  is  a  crystalline  brick-colored  powder,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the  color  of  cinnabar, 
and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint  It  bears  a  tolerably  strong 
lieat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated  to  incipient 
redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen;  perfectly  pure  oxide 
of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to  a  red  heaU 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg  =  1 250-6  =  100-05  =   92-59 
O    =    100-0=     8-00=     7-41 


1350-6  =  108-05  =  100-00 


§  85. 
5.  Oxxps  OP  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  the  form  of 
OXIDE,  occasionally  also  as  subsulphide  of  copper.  Besides  these  forms, 
we  have  to  examine  sulphide  of  copper,  metallic  copper,  sub- 
oxide OF  COPPER,  and  bulpho-subctakide  of  copper. 

a.  Copper,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  meial  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
color.  It  fuses  ^only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to 
moist  air,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  leaves  it  unaltered ;  but  upon  ex- 
posure to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  gradually 
tarnished  and  coated  with  a  film,  fii-st  of  a  blackish  gray,  finally  of  a 
bluish  green  color.  Upon  ignition  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxide 
forms  on  its  sur&ce.  Hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon 
boiling,  if  the  air  is  excluded ;  but  with  free  access  of  air,  it  dissolves 
it  slowly.  Copper  di&solves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia  it  dis- 
solves slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to  the  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum  if  the  air  is  excluded.      Metallic  copper  brought  into 
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contact  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  sub- 
chloride,  and  the  bkck  oxide  to  red  oxide  (suboxide),  an  equivalent  of 
metal  being  dissolved  for  every  equivalent  of  chloride  or  oxide. 

b.  Oxide  of  Copper, — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of 
copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  a  light  blue  precipi- 
tate of  h jdrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  O,  H  O)  is  formed,  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  temperature  of  from 
6S^  to  80^  F.,  gradually  acquire  a  brownish-black  tint,  yielding  up  the 
greater  pcirt  of  its  water  of  hydration,  and  changing  to  3  Cu  O,  H  O 
(Harms,  "  Arch,  der  Pharm."  139, 35). 

This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state, 
the  fluid,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  acquires  a 
blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  very  minutely  divided  hydrated  oxide 
remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  description,  even  pro- 
tracted boiling  will  fail  to  precipitate  all  the  copper  which  it  contains ; 
after  previous  dilution  with  water,  however,  the  desired  object  is  readily 
attained.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  happens  to  contain  non- 
volatile organic  substances  in  admixture,  potassa  in  excess  will,  even 
upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  copper  as  oxide.  The 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (3  Ou  O,  H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or 
soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  of  salts  of  copper  retains  a  portion  of  the 
precipitant  with  considerable  tenacity  ;  it  may,  however,  be  completely 
freed  from  this  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  Oxide  of  copper,  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  copper  by  the 
action  of  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or  black  powder^  the  weight  of  which 
remains  unaltered  upon  strong  ignition  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp, 
provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded  (Exper.  No.  53).  The  same 
powder  is  produced  by  igniting  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained  by 
precipitation.  But  if  the  oxide  of  copper,  no  matter  whether  prepared 
in  the  dry  or  in  the  humid  way,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  approaching  the 
fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fuses,  yields  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  Cu,0^  {Favre  and  Mawmene,)  It  is  very  readily  reduced 
by  ignition  with  charcoal ;  heated  in  the  air,  the  reduced  metallic 
copper  re-oxidizes.  Oxide  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  water  ;  oxide  that  has  been  but  slightly  ignited,  absorbs  the 
water  more  rapidly  than  such  as  has  been  strongly  ignited  (Experi- 
ment No.  54).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  less  readily  in  am- 
monia.    It  does  not  aflect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ca  =  39600  =  31 -68=   7984 
O   =10000=   800=   20-16 


49600  =  39-68  =100-00 


c.  Sulphide  of  copper,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  ;*   when  this 

*  In  some  experiments  made  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  analysis  of  the  springs  of 
Weilbach,  I  found  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  requiAd  to  dissolve  1  part 
(ifCaS. 
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precipitate,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  th^  air,  it  aoqnires  a  greenish 
tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  becomes  gradually 
altogether  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphide  of  copper  dis- 
solves readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hydro- 
chlorio  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions 
of  potassa  and  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutioiia 
be  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Upon  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  it  is  reduced  to  Cu^S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  ia 
mixed  with  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  mUk,  and  heat  applied, 
there  speedily  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  pre* 
sent  in  the  soluticxi,^  and  after  a  short  time,  more  particidarly  upon  the 
appUoation  <^  a  stronger  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hydrate  into  simple  suboxide  (Ou,0).  The  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tenacity.  When 
acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copper,  whioh 
dissolves  in  the  menstruum,  and  metallic  copper,  which  separates. 

e,  Sulpho-^vhcf/anide  of  copper  (Gu,,  Cy  SJ,  which  is  always  formed 
when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
copper,  mixed  with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  Dried  at  239''  R,  the  salt  retains  still  from  1  to  3  per 
cent,  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decom- 
position ;  sulpho-subcyanide  of  copper  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  to 
serve  for  direct  weighing.  When  fused  in  conjujiction  with  sulphur, 
with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  Gu^  {Rivot,  "Joum.  f.  Prak. 
Chem.,"  62,  2^2).  When  heated  with  hydjx>chlpric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassa,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  and 
suffers  decomposition.  Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate  hydrated 
suboxide  of  copper,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanides  of  the  alkali 
metal 

/,  Substdphide  of  copper,  produced  by  heating  Ou  S  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  or  Cu,,  Cy  S^  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-blaok  mass, 
which  may  be  ignited  and  fused,  without  suffering  deoompoeition,  if 
the  air  is  exdudeioL 

OOMPOSinQN. 

2  Cu  792  =  63-36=:  79^4 
S    200  =  1600=   2016 

992  =  79-36  =  100-00 
§  86. 

6.   TEROaUDE  OF  BSBITOTH, 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  tkrozidb  or  as  chromate  of  ter- 
OXTDB  OF  BiSHUTH  (Bi  0^  2  Or  OJ.  Besides  these  compounds,  we 
have  to  study  here  the  basic  cabbokats  and  the  'Hsrsulphide  of  bis- 

ItUTU* 

flk  Terotdde  o/bitmutk,  prepared  fay  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
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isBames  transientlj  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  tint.  When  heated 
to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight  Ignition 
with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  com- 
plete reduction  to  the  metallic  state  {ff.  Mote^  "  Journ.  f.  Prakt  Chem.," 
61, 188).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 
It  dissolTes  readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  When 
ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the  reduc» 
tion  being  attended  with  deflagration. 

ocntfosmon. 

Bi  =-■  2509-95^208^   89-655 
O^  =   300-00=  24=   10-345 

2899-95  =  232=100000 

b.  Carbonate  ofTelroxide  ofSismvJth. — ^TJpon  adding  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia in  excess  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  0,,C  O,)  is  imme- 
diately form^;  part  of  this  precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  the 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated 
previous  to  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be  perfectly  free  from  any  trace 
of  bismuth.  Carbonate  of  potassa  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of  salts 
of  bismuth  completely ;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably  con- 
tains tnoea  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing. 
Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of  saTts  of  bismuth  less  com- 
pletely than  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa.  The  precipitate 
obtained  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily  washed ;  it  is 
neariy  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in 
hydroohloric  aoid  and  nitric  acid.  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  carbonic 
sdd,  leaving  teroxide  of  bismuth* 

e,  Chromaie  o/ieroaride  o/biswuih  (Bi  O,,  2  Or  OJ,  which  is  produced  by 
sdding  biduomate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  is  an  oruige- yellow,  dense,  readily  sub- 
siding precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free 
chromic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may 
be  dried  at  from  212^  to  233-6°  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition 
{Lowe,  «  Journ.  f,  Prakt.  Ohem.,"  67,  291). 

COHPOSinOK. 

BiO.  « 2899*95 ». 2320 cr  b^-59 
2  Cr  0,=  1269-40=  101-5=  30-41 

4169-35  =  333-5^100-00 

dk  Termlphick  o/bUmtUh,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkaline  sulphidies,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  aeid  it  dissolves,  at  a  high  temperature,  as  a  nitrate,  with 
Beparation  of  snlpfamr.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at 
212*  if.y  w$tkotrt  undergoing  any  change.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of 
potasflhim  ^doupleldy  reduces  tersulphide  of  bismuth  to  the  metallic 
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COMPOSITION. 

Bi  =2599-95  =  208=   8125 
3S=    600-00=   48=   18-75 

3199-95  =  256  =  100-00 

§  87. 
7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide  of  cadmium. 
Besides  these  substances,  we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  o/cadmiunif  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  is  a  powder,  the  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown  to 
reddish  brown.  The  application  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize^  or 
decompose  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids  ;  it 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it  readily, 
the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

composition. 

Cd  =  696-77  =  55-74=   87-45 
O  =10000=   800=    12-55 


796-77  =  63-74  =  100-00 


6.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Itr  loses  its  water  completely  upon  desiccation. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide  of  cadmium. 

c  Sulphide  of  cadmium^  produced  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  lemon- 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Experiment 
No.  55),  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  moderately  concentrated  hot  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  washed,  and  dried  at  212'', 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cd  =  696-77  =  55  74=  77-78  - 
S  =20000=16-00=  22-22 


896-77  =  71-74  =10000 

METALLIC  OXIDES  OF  THE  SIXTH  GROUP. 

§  88. 
1.  Teroxide  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  tebsulphide  of  gold. 

a.  Metallic  gold,  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackish-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
however,  upon  pressui*e  or  friction  ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass,  it 
exhibits  the  characteristic  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses 
only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over 
a  spirit-lamp.     It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red 
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heat,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any 
aimpie  acid.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride. 

b,  Tersulphide  of  Gold. — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  S,),  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  leilb  in  the  fluid^  it  is  graduaHy  trans- 
formed into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a 
protosulphide  (Au  S)  precipitates,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

(2AuCl,  +  3HS  +  3HO  =  2  AuS  +  6HCUS0,.) 

The  tesrulphide  (Au  S,)  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely 
in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of 
potassa.  It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sul- 
phide of  potassium  dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
heat  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§  89. 

2.  BiNOXiDE  OF  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is  generally 

precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 

or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  itirely  as 

bisulphide  of  platinum. 

a.  Metallic  pkuinuniy  produced  by  igniting  the  bichlonde  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium^  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air, 
and  even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  any  simple  acid,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
to  bichlorida  * 

b.  The  properties  of  hiddoride  of  pUUinum  and  chloride  of  potassium^ 
and  those  of  bichLoride  of  platinum  and  ddoride  of  ammonium^  have 
been  given  already  in  §§  68  and  70. 

e,  BiaulpMde  of  Platinum, — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  more  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some 
time,  however,  the  solution  tunis  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  sul)- 
sidesw  But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
BulphuTetted  hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  to  ebullition,  the 
whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (free  from  any  admixture 
of  bichloride  of  platinum).  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  simple  acids ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric 
add.  It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum, 
and  completely  in  alkaline  sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
traDsmitted  through  water  holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  plati- 
num in  mechanical  suspension,  the  bisulphide,  absorbing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown  color  j  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
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gen  thus  absorbed,  separates  again  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
moist  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  de- 
composed, being  converted  into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  Btate. 

§  90. 

3.   TeBOXIDE  of  ANTIIfONT. 

Antimony  is  most  generally  weighed  as  tersulphide  op  ANrnffOirr, 
more  rarely  as  antimonious  acid,  or  in  the  metallic  state. 

a.  Upon    transmitting  sulphuretted   hydrogen  through   a  solution 
of  terchloride  of   antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an   orange-red 
jirecipitate  of  hydrated  termlphide  of  antimony  is  obtained,  mixed  at 
first  with  a  small  portion  of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.     However, 
if  the  fluid  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
gentle  heat  applied,  the  terchloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  the  preci]>itate 
is  decomposed^  and  the  pure  hydrated  tersulphide  of  antimony  obtained  ; 
which,  subsequently,  in  the  process  of  drying,  loses  its  water  of  hydra- 
tion.    Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acida  ; 
it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.      Brought  into  contact  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
and    a    little    hydrochloric    acid,    it    oxidizes    with    much    violence, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  t«roxide  of  antimony.     It  dissolves 
readily  in  solutions  of  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  sulphide  of 
potassium,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia.     It  may  be  dried 
at  212®  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition;  when  dried  at  that  tem- 
perature it  is  unalterable   in  the  air;   but  it  always  retains  a  little 
water,  which  it  does  not  yield,  even  at  374**  F.  ;  at  392°  F.,  however,  the 
water  is  completely  expelled,  and  the  tersulphide  acquires  a  black  color  and 
crystalline  appearance  {H.  Rose,  "Journ.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  59,    331). 
When  recently  precipitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  long  boiled  with 
water,  it   is   decomposed   and   converted   into   teroxide   of   antimouy, 
which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     When  ter- 
sulphide of  antimony  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  water  being 
present,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  dissolves  gradually  as  sulphate  of  ter- 
oxide of  antimony.     The  higher  sulphides  of  antimony,  corresponding 
to  antimonious  and  antimonic  acid,  are  likewise  insoluble  in  water  ; 
they  dissolve,  however,   sparingly  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

composition. 
Sb=  1503 -120-2=   71-47 
S,=    600=   480=   28-53 

iio3^68¥iioabo 

6.  Antimonious  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible  ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded.*  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  iu 
hydrochloric  acid  with  very  great  difiiculty.     It  undergoes  no  alteration 

*  Ab  Beneliiu,  at  a  former  period,  and  Dexter,  quite  lately  ('*  Pogg.  Ann.,"  100,  563), 
have,  upon  the  oxidation  of  antimony  by  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  of  the  residue,  obtained 
results  in  contradiction  to  this  statement,  some  further  inquiry  into  the  subject  is  de- 
sirable,  the  more  so,  as  the  equivalent  of  antimony  derived  from  Vexter^t  experiments 
differs  considerably  from  that  given  by  Schneider. 
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bj  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.     It  manifests  an  acid  reaction 
when  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 


COMP08ITIOK. 

Sb  =1503=120-2  = 
4  0=   400=   32-0  = 

78-98 
21-02 

1903  =  152-2  =  10000 

c  Metallic  arUimony,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  by  precipitation, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  Metallic  antimony 
is  iuflolttble  in  water ;  however,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  in 
presence  of  water,  it  oxidizes  slowly,  and  the  oxide  formed  dissolves 
in  the  water.  The  powder  of  antimony  may  be  dried  at  212**  F. 
without  suffering  any  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 
Upon  ignition  in  a  current  of  gas,  e.  g,  hydrogen  gas,  it  volatilizes, 
without  formation  of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  very  little  action  on  it,  even  upon  ebullition.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  antimonious  acid,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  oxidizing  acid. 

§  91. 
4.  Protoxide  op  Tin;  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  generally  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  the  bin- 
oxide,  we  have  to  examine  protosulphide  and  bisulphide  of  tin. 

a.  Binoxide  of  Tin  (a  and  b). — ^The  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  6 
{hydraled  Tnetastannic  oouQ  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipi- 
tate, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  tin  with  nitric  acid  in  excess.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  but 
(sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly 
washed.  But  if  we  precipitate  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an 
alkali,  or  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the 
hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
IJpon  ignition,  both  hydrates  lose  their  water  of  hydration,  and  change 
to  binoxide  of  tin. 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the  influence 
of  heat^  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow 
to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the 
color  of  litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichlo- 
ride. If  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the 
tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules,  which  may  be  completely, 
and  without  the  least  loss  of  met<al,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  by 
extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  and  rapidly  decanting  the  fluid 
of  from  the  tin  globules  (H.JRose,  "  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem,."  61,  189). 

composition. 

Sn  =725  =  58=   78-38 
2  0  =  200  =  16=   21-62 


925  =  74  =  100-00 
K  2 
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h.  Hydrated  proUmdphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  and  dilute  aoida  Ammonia  fails 
to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  (as  bisulphide)  in  the  yellow- 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassiiun ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  concenti-ated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  ex- 
clusion of  ail*,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhy- 
drous protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of 
a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid, 
which  escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin,  which  remains. 

c.  Hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  forms  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  which, 
upon  drying,  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves slightly  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  it 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia^  but  readily  in  potassa  and  alkaline 
sulphides,  and  likewise  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  applied, 
one-half,  or  a  whole  equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  converted  either 
into  sesquisulphide,  or  into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very 
slowly,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§92. 

6.  Absenious  Acid  ;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arsenate  op  lead,  or  as  tersulphide 
OF  arsenic,  or  as  arsenate  op  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  as  basic 
arsenate  of  sesquioxide  op  iron  ;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here 
to  examine  also  arsenio-molybdate  op  ammonta. 

a.  Arsenate  of  lead,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  begins 
to  agglutinate  into  a  semi-fused  mass  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat, 
at  the  same  time  transitorily  acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  degree  of  heat.  When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a 
slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid, 
which  escapes  as  arsenious  acid  and  oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never 
occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of 
it  with  free  oxide  of  lead. 

b.  Tersulphide  o/ar&enic  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color  ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water  *  and  but  very  spaiingly  soluble  in  sulphurett<'d 
hydrogen  water.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in 
contact  with  that  fluid,  it  undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition  :  a 
trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  This  does  not  interfere,  however, 
with  the  washing  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at 
212°  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition  ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which 
it  contains  is  expelled  at  that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger 
heat,  tersulphide  of  arsenic  transitorily  assumes  a  brownish-red  color, 
fuses,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor,  without  suffering  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alkalies  and  alkaline  sulphides,  and  also  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated 

*  In  lome  experiments  which  I  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  coarse  of  an  analysis  of 
the  springs  of  Weil  bach  (**  Chemiache  Untersnehung  der  wichtigsten  Mineral  wasser  de^ 
Uerxogihums  Nassau  tod  Dr.  Fresenius,  Y.  Schwefelqaellen  zu  Weilbach."  Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel  and  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  As  8,  dissolves  in  about  1000000 
parts  of  water. 
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hydrocbloiic  aciA     Red  faming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid 
and  sulphtuic  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

As   =   937-5=   75=   6008 
3S=   600-0=   48-   39  02 


1537-5  =  123  =10000 


c  ArtefuUe  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  foims  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, fine  crystalline  precipitate,  which  has  the  formnla  2  Mg  O, 
NH,O.A8  0,4^12aq. 

At  212° F.,  it  loses  11  equivalents  of  water;  the  formula  of  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  MgO,  NH^O, 
As  0,  +  aq.  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to 
2  Mg  O,  As  O^.  But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action 
upon  the  arsenic  acid,  the  new  compound  suffers  a  loss  of  weight,  which 
is  the  more  considerable  the  longer  the  application  of  a  red  heat  is  con- 
tinued; it  amounts  to  from  4—12  per  cent,  of  the  ai'senic  originally 
present  in  the  salt  {ff.  Rose).  Arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  212"^  F.  requiring 
4926,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  5154  parts  of  water  of  59°  F.  It 
is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ammoniated  water,  one  part  of  the  salt 
dried  at  212''F.  requiring  9260,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  9709 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  liquor  «)f  ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.),  and  7 
parts  of  water  at  59°  F.  In  water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  it 
is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requiring 
1600  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  70  parts 
of  water  ;  and  1044  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  solvent ' 
capacity  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  :  one  part  of  the  anhy- 
druos  salt  requires  2790  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of 
solution  of  ammonia  (0-96  sp.  gr.),  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium ; 
and  1810  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
one  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  6  of  water  {Frdnkelf  "  J.  pr.  Chem."  56,  33). 
Arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  dried  at  212°  F.,  contains  60 '53  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  acid,  and  21-05  percent,  of  magnesia. 

d.  Arsenate  of  ISesquwxide  of  Iron. — ^The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  arsenate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fe,  O^  3  H  0, 3  As  O,  +  9  aq.  It  dissolves 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid. 

Besides  this  compound,  there  exist  still  several  othera,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  thus  we  have  Fe,  O,,  As  O,,  which  falls 
down  -I-  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
qoioxide  of  iron  (Kotschoubey)  ;  2  Fe,  O,,  As  O^,  which  is  obtained  + 
12  aq.,  when  basic-arsenate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added; — 1 6  Fe,  O,,  As  O^,  which  forms  +  24  aq., 
upon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess 
(Berzelius),  The  two  latter  compounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia ; 
the  last  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Berthier^s 
method  of  estimating  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mixtures  of  these  different 
Baits.  They  are,  on  account  of  their  insolubility  in  ammonia,  the  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  more  basic  they  are ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  more  easily  washed.     Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is 
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expelled,  provided  the  heat  be  very  gradually  increased.  But  if  the 
salt  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,  before  the  adhering 
ammonia  has  escaped,  part  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  thereby  reduced  to 
arsenious  acid  {H,  Rase), 

e.  Arsenio-molybdate  of  Ammonia. — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 
nitiic  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid 
which  forms  at  first,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — ^provided  the  molybdic  acid 
be  present  in  excess.  This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like 
the  analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  in- 
soluble in  water,  salts,  and  free  acids,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provided  an 
excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate 
excess,  be  pi'esent  Seligsohn  ("  Journ.  f  prakt.  Chem."  67,  481)  found 
it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid,  6'308  arsenic  acid, 
4-258  ammonia,  and  1-768  water. 

B,  —  FORUS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  ACIDS  ARE 
SEPARATED  FROM  OTHER  BODIES,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  RBBPECTITE 
WEIGHT   IS  DETERMINED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  the  preceding  paragraph 
(§  92). 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, or  in  that  of  chromate  of  lead. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, — See  §  76. 

h,  ChromcUe  of  fcac? forms  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acetic  acid,  and  barely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so 
in  solution  of  potassa.  When  chromate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed,  and,  its  elements 
transposing  with  those  of  the  decomposing  acid,  chloride  of  lead  and 
sesquichloride  of  chromium  are  foi-med.  Addition  of  alcohol  tends  to 
promote  this  double  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is  unalterable  in 
the  air  ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  212°  F.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it 
ti-ansitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  when 
heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily  yields  oxygen  to 

the  latter. 

composition. 

PbO  =1394-64  =  111-57=   6872 
CrO,  =   634-70=   5078=   31-28 

2029-34  =  162-35  =  100-00 

3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  acid  may  be  weighed  as  phosphate  of  lead,  FYROPHOS- 
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FHATE  OF  KAONESIA,  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  (3  Mg  0,  P  O,),  BASIC 
PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  URA- 
KIITM,  PHOSPHATE  OF  BINOXIDE  OF  TIN,  PHOSPHATE  and  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF 

8[LYER.  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  examine  phosphate  of 
SUBOXIDE  of  uekcubt,  and  phospho-xoltbdate  of  ammonia. 

&  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
quite  pare,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this 
mixture  we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  P  O^)  ; 
in  the  pare  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is 
iosoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia  ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it 
fuses,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

6.  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. — See  §  74. 

<?.  Basic  Fhosp^uUe  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O,). — This  compound  is  pre- 
dnoed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium,  with  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating  the 
residue  until  the/chloride  of  ammonium  is  completely  expelled,  and  finally 
treating  with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  excess  of 
magnesia.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  nearly  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fr. 
Sckalze,  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,*'  63,  440). 

d.  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Rawsky  states  that  upon  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  witl. 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  exce&s  or  with  a  mixture  of  iron  aJum 
and  acetate  of  soda,  a  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  produced,  of  con- 
stant composition,  viz.,  Fe^O,,  P  O,.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has 
been  questioned, in  i^'e&t^and  Kopfs  "Annual  Report"  ("  Jahresbericht"), 
1847  and  1848,  p.  946;  and  altogether  disputed  by  Way  and  Ogstou 
(Lidng  and  Kopp's  "  Annual  Report,"  1849,  p.  571).  Witistein  obtained 
Fe,  O,,  P  O^  by  exactly  precipitating  phosphoric  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron ;  but  upon  adding  the  precipitant  in  excess,  he  obtained 

4  Fe„  0,,3  P  O,.  RammelsbergohtikmedL  Fe,0„  P  O,  +  4  aq.,  and  Wittstein 
subs^aently,  the  same  compound  +  8  aq.,  upon  mixing  sulphate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  with  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  with  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  chemist  obtained  a  more 
yellowish  precipitate,  wliich  had  the  formula 

3  (Fe.O,.  P  O,  +  8  aq.)  +  (Fe,0„  3  H  0). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  an  alkaline  acetate 
added,  there  is  also  obtained  simply  an  analogous  pi*ecipitate,  viz.,  Fe,0,, 
P0^  + water,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe,0,,  3P0,, 
(WUtstein). 

Fresh  experiments  made  by  me  upon  this  subject  have  positively  con- 
viuoed  me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  WiitsteirCs  statement.* 

composition. 

PO  ,=   887-50=   71=  47-02 
Fe,0,=  1000-00=   80=   52-98 

1857  50  =  151  =  100^ 
*  In  aa  experiment  made  ftt  a  former  period  by  WiU  and  myself  ("  AnnaL  der  Chem. 
0.  Pkann.,**  60,  879),  ve  obtained  a  precipitate  of  the  formula  2  Fe,  Og,  8  PO^  + 

5  H  0  +  10  aq.  ;  bat  I  have  never  since  succeeded  in  producing  a  precipitate  of  the 
•Nse  eomposition. 
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If  we  dissolve  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3  Fe.O^  2  P  O.  {Ramrndaberg) ;  2  Fefi^  P  O,  (  fViUstcvn — 
after  long  washing),  in  WiUsteins  experiment,  the  washing  fluid  con- 
tained phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  readily  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

(Jpon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  pre- 
cipitates, together  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as 
hyperhasic  pJtosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (15  Fe,0,,  P  O, — RaantneU^ 
berg).  The  hyperhasic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  invariably 
obtained,  mixed  with  free  hydmted  sesquioxide  of  iron,  upon  precipita- 
ting with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  an  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  inso- 
luble, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  most  difficultly  and  sparingly  soluble, 
in  water  and  in  ammonia.  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  a4{led  to  the  fluid 
filtered  off  from  the  precipitate,  imparts  to  the  filtrate,  after  some  time 
standing,  a  greenish  tint.  Upon  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold 
water,  the  latter  speedily  runs  off  yellow ;  this  coloration  is  still  more 
marked  when  ammonia  ted  water  is  used  {H,  Hose). 

e,  PhospJuUe  of  Sesfjuioxide  of  Uranium. — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate  of 
]ihosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fluid 
contains  an  ammoniacal  salt  in  somewhat  large  proportions,  the  preci- 
pitate contains  also  ammonia.  The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alumina 
or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  more 
or  less  mixed  with  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of 
alumina. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous, 
whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  best  way  of  wash- 
ing it,  at  least  so  tar  as  the  principal  part  of  the  operation  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  boil  with  water  and  decant  the  fluid.  If,  after  having 
allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to  cool  a  little, 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  or 
boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily  than  without  this 
addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  com- 
])letely  re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  application  of  heat. 
Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing  ammonia 
or  not,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uiunium  of  the  formula  2  (Ur^O,), 
P  O,  is  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  ^^.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  reducing  gas,  partial 
reduction  to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to  which 
the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon  warming  the 
greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  salt  of  the  protoxide  is 
readily  re-converted  into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  Phosphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be 
ignited  and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  {A,  Arendt  and  W. 
Knop,  "Chemisches  Centralblatt,"  1856,  769,  803  ;  and  1857,  177). 
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COMPOSITION. 


2  TJr.O,  =  3571-48  =  2856  =   80-09 
PO.       =   887-50=   71-0=    19-91 


4458-98  =  356-6=100-00 


The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  maj  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
phoephoric  acid. 

f.  Fhosj^uUe  of  hifhoxide  of  tin  is  nerer  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 
metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic 
acid.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as  hydrated 
metastannic  acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phos- 
phate and  metastannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

g,  Tribcuic  phosphate  of  silver  is  a  powder  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammo- 
nia. In  ammoniacal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air.  Upon  ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish  brown  color ; 
at  an  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  deoomjiosition. 

COMPOSITION. 

3  AgO  =4348-98  =  347-91=   8305 
PO,       =   887-50=   71-00=    16-95 

5236^48  =  418-91  =  100^0 

h.  Pyrophosphate  of  silver  is  a  white  powder,  unalterable  and  insoluble 
in  water,  even  upon  ebullition  ;  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also 
in  nitric  acid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Exposed  to  a  heat  somewhat 
below  redness,  it  fuses,  without  decomposition,  to  a  dark,  browi\  liquid, 
which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  white,  radiated  mass. 

COMPOSITION. 

2  AgO  =2899-32  =  231-94=   7656 
bPO,    =   887-50=   71-00=   2344 

3786-82  =  302-94  =  100-00 

i.  Phosphate  of  Svboxide  of  Mercury, — This  compound  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
basesy  after  H.  Rosens  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fused  phos- 
I^ate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes.  Upon 
faiion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced,*  and 
mercurial  fumes  escape. 

k,  Phospho-molybdate  of  Ammonia. — This  compound  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsiding 
precipitate,  which,  according  to  Seligsohn  has  the  following  (average) 
composition. 
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Molybdicacid 90-744 

Phosphoric  acid 3-142 

Oxide  of  ammonium   .         .         ,         .  3-570 

Water 2  544 


100-000 

In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water ;  but  it  is 
soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in  the  cold,  in  caustic 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  sulphate  of  ammouia, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  veiy  sparingly  in 
nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acids  (both  concentrated  and  dilute).  Application  of  heat  does  not  check 
the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  molybdate  of  am- 
monia totally  changes  the  deportment  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  am- 
monia with  solvents  :  in  presence  of  that  substance,  the  latter  compound 
is  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upon  ebullition.  The  solution  of  the 
pbospho-moly  bdate  of  ammonia  in  acids  is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases^ 
with  decomposition  and  with  separation  of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  de- 
composition and  separation  the  presence  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  pre- 
vents {J,  Craw,  "  Chem.  Gaz.,"  1852,  216). 

5.  BoRACic  Acid. 
BoBOFLUORiDE  OF  PoTASSiUM  is  the  best  foi-m  to  convert  boracic  acid 
into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  com- 
pound is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the 
potassa  salt  answers  best)  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or 
platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  subsequently,  upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard, 
transparent  crystals.  The  compound  haa  the  formula  K  Fl,  B  Fl,.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  also  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine  ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails 
to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  insoluble  also  in  concenti-ated  solution  of  acetate  of 
soda.  It  may  be  dried  at  212°  F.,  without  suffering  decomposition 
{Aug,  StroTneyeVy  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  100,  ^2), 


K 
B 

Fl. 

COMPOSITION. 

=  488-86=-   39-11  = 
=  138-05-    11-04  = 
=  95000=   76-00  = 

31-00 

8-75 

60-25 

1576-91  =  126-15  =  100-00 
6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  usually  precipitated  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime;  and 
its  weight  is  generally  inferred  from  the  carbonate  of  ume  produced 
from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  properties,  dka,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  oxalate  of  lime,  see  §  73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  uniformly  eflected  by 
weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 
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Fluoride  of  ccdcium  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  found 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration,  it 
is  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  it.  It  is  very 
slightlv  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Heated  to  very  intense  red- 
ness, it  fuses.  Upon  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  de- 
composed into  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride  of  calcium  suffers  a  constant 
loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ca=2500  =  20=   51-28 
Fl=  237-5  =  19=   48-72 


487-5  =  39  =  100-00 

8.  Cabbonic  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is  only  rarely 
resorted  to— is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of 
CARBONATE  OF  LIME.     For  the  properties  of  the  latter  substance,  see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid. 

Silicic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  its  insoluble  modification. 

The  insoluble  modification  of  silicic  acid,  artificially  prepared,  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
potassa  and  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  It  is 
I)eifectly  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat,  and  requires  the  very 
highest  degrees  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  if  the  silicic  acid  is  pure,  the  solu- 
tion leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  on  platinum. 

Upon  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  soluble  modification  of  silicic  acid 
in  water,  or  in  any  volatile  acid  (hydrofluoric  acid  excepted),  we  obtain 
the  silicic  acid  at  first  as  a  gelatinous  hydrate ;  this,  upon  drying  in  the 
air,  loses  part  of  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  3  Si  O,,  H  O ;  dried  at 
212**  F.,  it  changes  to  4  Si  0„  HO  {J.  Fuchs),  This  latter  compound 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  loose,  white  powder,  which,  upon  exposure 
to  a  red  heat,  loses  the  whole  of  its  water ;  the  escaping  aqueous  vapor 
is  apt  to  carry  away  particles  of  the  exceedingly  fine  powder. 

Artificially  prepared  silicic  acid,  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  mixed 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  loses  weight  at  first ;  but  after  a  time, 
▼ben  the  action  of  the  heat  has  given  greater  density  to  the  acid,  this 
loss  is  completely  checked. 

composition. 

Si    =185-18  =  14-81=   48-08 
2  0  =  20000=16  00=   51-92 


385-18  =  30-81-100-00 


The  gelatinous  (but  not  the  pulverulent)  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  degree  of  solu- 
Ulity  depends  upon  the  circumstance  whether  the  gelatinous  hydrate  has 
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just  been  thrown  down  or  has  already  acquired  a  higher  dc^e  of  den- 
sitj.  1  p9Tt  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained  by  transmitting  flaoride  of  silicon 
gas  through  water,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  precipitate  produced, 
dissolves  in  7700  parts  of  water ;  in  1 1000  i>arts  of  cold,  and  5500  parts 
of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-115  sp.  gr.  («/.  Fuchs), 

ACIDS  OF  THE  SECOND  OBOUP. 

§  94. 
1.  Htdeochlobio  Acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is   almost  invariably  determined   in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  silver— for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdrobrouic  Acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  determined  in  the  form  of  bromide  of 
silver. 

Bromide  of  stiver,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  yellowish- white 
precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  but 
tolerably  soluble  in  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  but  very  sparingly  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  no  matter  whether  in  the  dry  or  in  the  humid 
way,  it  is  decomposed,  chloride  of  silver  being  formed,  with  separation  of 
bromine.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and  finally 
black.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which, 
upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  horn-like  mass.  Brought  into  con- 
tact with  zinc  and  water,  bromide  of  silver  is*  decomposed  :  a  spongy 
mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bi*omide  of  zina 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag=  1349-66  =  107-97=   5746 
Br-=   999-62=   79-97=   42-54 


2349-28=  187-94-=  100-00 

3.  Htdriodic  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  protiodide  of  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  o/ silver,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
boluble  in  ammonia.  It  ia  decomposed  by  chlorine,  both  in  the  dry  and 
in  the  humid  way.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert 
it,  but  with  some  difficulty,  into  the  corresponding  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  silver,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver  acquires  a  black 
color  when  exposed  to  the  light  When  heated,  it  fuses  without  de- 
composition to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow 
mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  When  brought  into  contact  with 
zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed :  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic 
silver  separates. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag=  1349-66  =  107-97=  45-98 
1  =1686-00  =  126-88=  54  02 


2935  66  =  234-85  =  10000 
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h.  Protiodide  of  palladium,  produced  by  pi*ecipitating  a  solution  of 
tbe  iodide  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies  with  protochloride  of  palladium,  is 
a  deep  brownish-black,  fiocculent  mass,  in^)oluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  calcium,  dec.).  It 
is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried  simply  in  the  air,  it  retains  one  equi- 
valent of  water  =  5*05  per  cent.  Dried  long  in  vacuo,  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (158°  to  176°  R),  it  yields  the  whole  of  this  water,  without 
the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried  at  212°  F.,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine  ;  at 
from  572**  to  752°  F.,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  pre- 
cipitated iodide  of  palladium  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  without 
lofls  of  iodine. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pd=   665-48=   53-24=   29  57 
I     =1586-00=126-88=   7043 


2251-48  =180-12  =  10000 

4.  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
The    direct    estimation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  always   effected    by 
weighing  that  acid  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  bilvier — ^for  the  properties 
of  which  compound,  see  §  82. 

5.  Hydrositlphubic  Acid. 
SulpJmreUed  Hyd/rogen. 
The  forms  into  which   sulphuretted   hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur   in 
metallic  sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  estimation, 

are  TERSULPHIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SULPHIDE  OF  SILVER,  SULPHIDE  OF  COPPER, 

and  SULPHATE  of  baryta. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82, 85,  92 ;  for  those 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

§  95. 
1.  Nitric  Acid  ;  and  2.  Chloric  Acid. 
These  two  acids  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way,  that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ;   often 
volametiically. 


SECTION  IV. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  pro- 
perties  of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which  substances  are 
separated  from  others,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  estimated.  We 
We  now  to  consider  the  special  means  and  methods  of  converting 
substances  into  such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  divide  this  part  of 
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the  work  into  two  sections,  confining  ourselves,  in  the  first,  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect  the  qtiantitcUive  estimation 
of  sfibstances,  and  deferring  to  the  next  section  the  consideration  of  the 
means  best  adapted  for  the  separation  of  substances  from  one  another, 

QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION,   OR  ESTIMATION   OF   THE 
WEIGHT  OF  SUBSTANCES.* 

§  96. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusivelj  with  compounds  consisting  of  one 
base  and  one  add,  or  of  one  meted  and  one  metalloid, 

Tn  the  quantitative  estimation  of  substances,  we  have  to  study  two 
points,  viz.,  first,  the  most  appix>priate  manner  of  dissolving  the  substance 
we  wish  to  analyse,  either  in  its  isolated  state,  or  in  its  various  combi- 
nations,— ITS  SOLUTION ;  and  secondly,  the  methods  best  adapted  to  obtain 
the  substance  in  a  ponderable  form,  or  generally  to  estimate  its  quantity, 

— ^THE  DETERMINATION  OP  ITS  WEIGHT. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  1,  to 
the  practical  performance  of  the  several  processes  and  operations  con- 
stituting the  special  method  or  methods  applied  in  every  individual  case  ; 
and  2,  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  a,ccuracy  attainable  by  the  sevei^l 
methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between  the 
quantity  calculated  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either  ex- 
clusively to  certain  unavoidable  defects  inlierent  in  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  processes  and  operations,  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself. 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never 
be  absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
be  bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutise.  To  account  for  this,  we 
need  only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  abso- 
lutely coiTcct,  nor  our  balances  absdute^y  accurate,  nor  our  reagents 
absolutely  pure,  and  moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo  ;  and  that, 
even  if  we  deduce  the  weight  we  might  expect  to  obtain  by  weighing  tn 
vacuo  from  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by  weighing  in  the  air,  we  can 
only  approximate,  but  never  attain  absolutely  accurate  figures  ; — that  the 
hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is  liable  to  vaiy  between  the  moment  of 
weighing  the  crucible  whilst  empty  and  that  of  weighing  the  crucible 
after  having  introduced  the  substance  to  be  analysed ; — that  we  know 
the  weight  of  the  ashes  of  our  filters  only  approximately; — that, 
upon  the  evaporation  of  many  fluids,  traces  of  salts  will  volatilize  which, 
in  their  solid  state,  are  considered  perfectly  fixed  ; — ^that  absolute  per- 
fection cannot  be  attained  in  the  operation  of  washing  and  rinsing ; — 
that  we  can  never  succeed  in  sheltering  the  contents  of  dishes  and  cru- 
cibles, &c.,  absohUdy  from  dust,  kc.  <fec. 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  unavoidable  sources  of  error  ; — precipitates  are  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolvlely  fixed  ; 
othera,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize  ;  the 

*  By  the  Tolametric  as  well  as  by  the  graTimetric  method. 
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final  reaction  in  Yoluraetiical  analyses  is  visually  produced  only  by  a  nitiall 
excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  dilation,  the  temperature,  &c.  &c 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  from  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  ofhovryta  is 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water. 

We  haye,  therefore,  in  our  analjrtical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  Vith  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error  may, 
in  some  cases,  cofnbine  to  vitiate  the  results  ^  whereas,  in  other  cases, 
they  may  compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable 
by  an  analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points  or  limits,  fixed 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  ahsohUe  accuracy.  In  the  case 
of  methods  relatively  free  from  defects  and  sources  of  error,  these  limits 
will  closely  approximate  the  medium  point  of  absolute  accuracy  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  quantitativeestimationsof  chlorine,  a  careful  operator 
will  always  be  able  to  obtain  between  999  and  100-1,  for  the  100  parts 
of  chlorine  theoretically  calculated. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  &r  greater  discrepancies  ; 
thus,  in  the  estimation  of  strontia,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  operator 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100 
parts  of  strontia  theoretically  calculated.  I  may  here  incidentally  state, 
that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  respective  and  relative  accuracy  of 
certain  methods,  refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated  (chlorine, 
nitrogen,  baryta),  and  not  to  the  forms  and  combinations  in  which  that 
substance  may  happen  to  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta). 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  «2»c^^y  corresponding  uith  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part 
uf  the  analyst,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must 
have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error 
serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance 
to  be  analysed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover 
the  loss  by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitates.  As  a  general  rule, 
results  showing  a  trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as 
better  proof  of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process,  than 
results  exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  efiecti^e  means  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu- 
racies in  grammetric  analt/seSf  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
student  always  care/uUt/  to  mark  the  appearance  and  properties  of  the 
weighed  stibsta^^ce,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  that  svhstance 
ought  to  exhibit,  and  which  have  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding 
aectioiL 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed 
in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the 
vhole  process  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing 
them  once  more  for  some  admixture  or  impurity,  of  which  the  presence 
may  become  suspected  in  the  after  course  of  the  process. 
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I.  QUANTITATIVE   ESTIMATION    OF    BASES   IN   COMPOUNDS  CON- 
TAINING ONLY  ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,  OR  ONE  METAL 
AND  ONE  METALLOID. 

FIRST   GROUP. 

POTASSA — SODA — OXIDE  OP  AMMONIUM — (LITHIA). 

§  97. 

1.    PoTASSA. 

a.  Solution. 

Potassa  and  its  salts  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider here  are  dissolved*  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  dissolve 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  are  first  converted  into  carbonate  of 
potassa  by  long-continued  ignition  in  covered  crucibles. 

6.  Quantitative  Estimation, 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  as 
chioride  ofpotassiwm  or  bichloride  of  platinum  and  eldoride  ofpotas^iurn 
(see  §  68).  For  the  alkalimetrical  estimation  of  free  potassa  or  carbonate 
of  potassa,  see  §§  219  and  220. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  op  Potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile  acids ;  6.  g,  chloride  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  4&c. 

2.  Nitrate  op  Potassa. 

Caustic  potassa,  and  compounds  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids 
that  are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  e.  g.  carbonate  of  potassa  (salts 
of  potassa  with  organic  acids). 

3.  Chloride  op  Potassium. 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile 
acids,  especially  also  with  such  as  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid ;  e.  g, 
sulphide  of  potassium. 

Also,  and  more  particularly,  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate 
of  potassa. 

4.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  op  Potassium. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol ;  e.  g.  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa. 

The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of 
potassium  (§  134). 

The  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  also 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  potassa 
in  all  salts  of  that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is, 
moreover,  of  especial  importance  here,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of 
potassa  from  soda,  <bc.,  is  effected. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (§  42).  The 
rcbidue   must  be  thoroughly  dried,   before  you    proceed  to  ignite  it ; 
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the  heat  applied  for  tlie  latter  purpose  tDUiit  be  moderate  at  first,  and 
rery  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree ;  the  cruciblo  or  dish 
must  be  kept  well  covered — neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves 
always  a  loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
present,  we  obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potfussa ;  in  such 
cases  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  addition  of  cai*- 
bonate  of  ammonia.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly 
Uiat  the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution  must 
be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind,  these  must  be 
carefully  weighed,  and  their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited 
reBidu& 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 

To  convert  the  salts  above  mentioned,  chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  into 
sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure 
solphuric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  bi- 
sulphate of  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little 
of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  will  learn  from  the  cessation  of 
the  disengagement  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  towards  the  end  of  the  process 
of  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and 
again  ignite.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  chloride 
of  potassinm,  &c,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum  crucible ;  provided  always  the  latter 
be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  Nitrate  of  potassa  must 
1«  heated  very  gently  to  the  fusing  point,  otherwise  some  loss  is  likely  to 
arifie  from  evolution  of  oxygen. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  The  method  is  easy ;  and 
the  results  accurate. 

In  the  conversion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  into  the  nitrate,  §  38  must 
be  consulted. 

3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  The  residue  of  chloride 
of  potassium  must,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be 
heated  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  volatili- 
zation. No  particular  regard  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free  acid. 
For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and 
carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  potassa  in  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali  is,  as  stated  above,  generally  determined  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  However,  as  the  residue  of  carbonate  of 
potas»a  which  remains  in  the  crucible  upon  the  ignition  of  potassa  salts 
containing  organic  acids,  is  apt  to  effervesce  in  the  process  of  its  con- 
version into  nitrate,  which  effervescence  it  is  often  desirable  to  avoid, 
the  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  determined  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
U.  L 
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potassium,  instead  of  that  of  pitrate  of  potassa.  The  conversion  of 
the  carbonate  into  chloride  of  potassium  is  effected  bj  treating  the 
former  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  slightly  in  excessi, 
evaporating  the  mixture,  and  igniting  the  residue,  when  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  the  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving 
chloride  of  potassium  behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  the  potassa 
compounds  specified  in  3,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  section,  undt;r 
the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

4.   DetermincUion  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Foiasaium. 

o.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
num, as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  vrater- 
bath  quite  to  boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent,  over 
the  residue ;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  put  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  undiissolved,  upon 
a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a  washing 
bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry  at 
212°  F.,  and  weigh  (§  50). 

ft,  Potassa  salts  with  non-volatile  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid, 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours  ;  after 
which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a.  For  pro|)ertie8  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  68,  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed, 
gives  satisfactory  results.*  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling  loss  of  sub- 
stance, bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not  being  ab- 
solutely insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  therefore,  the 
alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  Mrith  additionof  a  little  purechloride 
of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  167°  F.,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling 
additional  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  precipitates  or 
collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the 
method  given  below.  The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride 
of  sodium  to  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  b  to  obviate  the  decomposition 
to  which  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation 
in  alcoholic  solution,  than  the  bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of 
platinum. 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  trifling  portions 
(up  to  about  0*03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potaa- 

*  The  fttmosphere  of  ft  laboiatory  is  very  apt  to  be  more  or  lea  etronglj  amnumiacal. 
Tbia  IB  a  circamstaoce  of  some  importance,  and  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
process,  since,  if  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  be  not  properly  guarded 
against,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  maj  form,  whidi  would  tend 
to  make  the  weight  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  appear  greater 
than  it  reallj  is. 
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slum  upon  a  very  small  unweighed  filter,  dry,  and  transfer  the  filter, 
with  the  precipitate  wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  platinum  crucible. 
Cover  the  crucible,  and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover, 
bam  the  charcoal  of  the  filter,  and  let  the  crucible  get  cold.  Put 
now  a  very  minute  portion  of  pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover, 
and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  finally  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of 
the  oxalic  acid  greatly  promotes  the  complete  decomposition  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  cannot  well 
be  effected  by  simple  ignition.  Treat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  now 
with  water,  and  wash  the  residuary  platinum,  until  the  last  rinsings 
remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.*  Dry  the 
residuary  platinum,  ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent  of  platinum 
represents  one  equivalent  of  potassium. 

§98. 

2.    Soda. 

0.  Solution. 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — all  the  directions  given  in  that 
place  applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

6.  IkitermifuUion. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  as 
ddoride  of  sodium  or  as  carbonate  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkali- 
metrical  estimation  of  caustic  soda^  and  carbonate  of  soda,  see  §§  219  and 
220. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda;   2.  Nitrate  op  Soda;    3.  Chloride  of 

Sodium. 
In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassa  spe- 
cified under  the  same  heads  in  §  97. 

4.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids, 
sIbo  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 
($  136)  ;  in  the  phosphate  as  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of 
soda  ($134). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compounds,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  nitrate  of  soda ; 
or  finally,  and  in  preference,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  which  latter  method 
is  not  well  adapted  for  salts  of  potassa. 

1.  Determinalion  a^  StdpJuUe  of  Soda, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  dryness,  and  ignite 
and  weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).  The  pro- 
cess does  not  involye  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  cane 
of  sulphate  of  potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present, 
this  is  removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (§  69) . 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  &c.,  into  sul- 

*  The  washing  of  the  residoary  platinam  may  generally  be  effected  by  simple  affusion 
aod  decantation. 

l2 
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phate  of  soda,  see  §  97,  &,  1.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 
The  method  is  easj,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  b,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

3.  Determination  as  Cidorids  of  Sodium, 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  3,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  soda,  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Ca/rbonate  of  Soda, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  the  residue,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.     For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  car- 
bonate by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered ;  if  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignicion  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  Fig.  60),  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied  until 
the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  Altered  off  from 
the  residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  and 
rinsings  are  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  and 
weighed.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  very  trifling  (a  few  milli- 
gi*amme8),  the  crucible  may  be  weighed  at  once  with  its  contents  after 
the  process  of  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  carbon  being  subsequently 
deducted  from  the  resulting  number.  For  this  purpose  the  carbon  is 
collected  on  a  small  weighed  Alter,  carefully  dried  with  the  latter,  and 
weighed.  Both  methods  give  accurate  results,  provided,  of  counte, 
they  be  properly  and  carefully  executed.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  56), 
perfoi*med  after  the  latter  method,  gave  99  7  instead  of  100  parts  of 
soda.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  carbon  exceeds  from  10  to  20  milli- 
gi-ammes,  the  former  method  is  preferable,  being  less  liable  to  error  in 
weighing. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  carr 
bonate,  by  adding  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  chlo- 
ride perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  evaporating 
several  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated  renewal  of  the  water.  All  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes  in  this  process,  partly  decom- 
posed, partly  undecomposed  ;  and  equally  so  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  residue  is  now  ignited 
until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 
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§99. 

3.   OxiBB  OF  Ammonium  {Ammonia). 
a.  Solution. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to 
dissolve  the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

h.  DetermincUton. 

Ammonia  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  pUUinwin  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Into 
these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly ,  i.e.,  after 
previous  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid.  Am- 
monia is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetrical  analysis,  or  its 
quantity  is  inferred,  though  rarely,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  (§  70). 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloridb  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammonia- 
cal salts  with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  &c.). 

2.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the 
volume  of  nitrogen,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime,  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estimation  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  on  this  subject  to  the 
subject  on  elementary  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  humid  way.  For 
the  alkalimetrical  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§219  and  220. 

1.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on 
the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  212°  F.,  until  the  weight 
remains  constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization 
of  the  chloride  is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  (No.  14)  gave 
99*94  for  100  parts  of  ammonia  (see  the  experiment.  No.  14).  The 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the  conversion 
of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonium  may  accordingly  be 
effected  by  sui^ersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies 
to  the  convei'sion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that 
the  process  of  supersaturation,  and  also  that  of  heating  to  expulsion, 
must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely- placed  flask  or  retort.  In  the 
analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking 
care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before 
proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have 
separated 

2.  IkleTmiiyaJtion  aa  Bichloride  of  Platinum  andChloride  of  A  mmonium. 
a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 
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Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  b,  i,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium). 

/3.  Ammoniacal  salts  -with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  b,  4,  /3  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are 
accurate. 

If  jou  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride, 
wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  ammonia  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must 
agree.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.t  Want  of  due 
caution  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the 
double  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Yery 
small  quantities  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
ure  collected  on  an  unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to 
l>latinum  by  ignition.]: 

3.  Estimation  by  Exptdaion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Humid  Way, 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways,  viz. — 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  bt  distillikq  the  Ammoniacal 
Compound  with  Solution  of  Potassa,  or  Soda,  or  Milk  of  Lime.  — 
Applicable  in  all  cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which 
ammonia  might  be  evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  eta, 
is  present  with  the  ammonia  salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  3 
centimetres  long  and  1  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it, 
into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  mi]k  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of 
ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition,  but  which  has  been 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold  again  ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion on  wire-gauze,  and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass*  tube 
be^)t  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  glass -tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus. 
Connect  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight- fitting  perforated 
cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver,  witli  a  double-limbed 
tube  fitted  to  it,  leading  from  the  tubulature  into  a  small  flask. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  volumetrical  metliod  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled^  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity 
of  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
(§  215),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into  the  little  flask  ;  add  to  the 
portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color  the  liquids  in  the 
receiver  and  flask  red  with  1  or  2  cubic  centimetres  of  litmus  tincture. 
The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver,  but  the 
double-limbed  tube  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask, 
to  make  sure  that  the  escaping  gas-bubbles  pass  through  the  fluid  in 
the  flask.  The  quantity  of  acid  in  receiver  and  flask  must  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  expelled. 

*  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniam  ia  pore,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long  time,  then 
to  remoTe  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it,  and  bum 
the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually  increased  heat  {H.  Rote). 

:;  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly  anhydrous 
aiumonio- bichloride  of  platinum,  by  yery  cautious  ignition,  M.  Luciut,  one  of  my  pupils, 
obtained  from  44*1  to  44*3  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  instead  of  44*86. 
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Whcnthe  apparatus  is  folly  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained  that 
all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat 
until  the  drops,  falling  from  the  cooling-tube  into  the  receiver,  have  for 
some  time  altogether  ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  immediate  contact  with  them.  Remove  now  the 
source  of  heat,  allow  the  contents  of  the  small  flask  to  recede  into  the 
receiver,  and  inject  repeatedly  with  the  washing-bottle,  small  quantities 
of  water  into  the  flask,  allowing  the  fluid  each  time  to  recede  into  the 
receiver.  Remove  now,  finally,  the  receiver,  determine,  with  a  «tandard 
solution  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free,  which,  by  simple 
subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined  with 
the  ammonia;  and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of  the 
latter  {§  220). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  gravimetrical  method  the  quaniity  of 
ammonia  expelled^  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  after 
the  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  after  the 
directions  of  2. 

6.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  Milk  op  Lime,  without  Applica- 
noN  OF  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  ScMosing^  is  based  upon 
the  fiict  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia  gives  off  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  exposed  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  finds  appli- 
cation in  cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances, 
decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described 
in  3,  a  ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  ammonia 
in  urine,  manures,  &c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must  not 
exceed  35  cubic  centimetres,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  vessel  with 
low  rim,  and  from  10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter;  this  vessel  is  put  on 
a  plate  filled  with  mercury.  A  triangle,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is 
placed  upon  the  vessel  which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  and  a  saucer  or  shallow  basin  with  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§  215)  put  on  it.  A 
beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side 
as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added  by 
means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  be  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end). 
The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted  with  a  stone 
slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted  up,  and  a  slip  of  moLst 
reddened  litmus  paper  held  in  it ;  if  no  change  of  color  is  observable, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  is  complete ;  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced.  Instead  of  the  beaker  and 
plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air- 
tight on  a  smooth  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A  bell-jar,  having  at  the  top 
a  tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers 
the  purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red 
litmuB  paper  suspended  from  a  thread  ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see 
whether  the  combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  SclUosing^ 
forty-eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  O'l  to  1  gramme  of 
ammonia  from  25  to  35  cubic  centimetres  of  solution.     However,  I 
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can  admit  this  statement  only  as  regards  quantities  up  to  0*3  gramme  ; 
quantities  above  this  often  require  much  longer  time.  I,  therefore, 
always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no  more 
than  0*3  gramme  of  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
bination with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by 
means  of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  ammonia 
calculated  from  the  result  (§  220). 

§  100. 
Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 

LITHU. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be 
converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form  (Li  O, 
S  OJ.  As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Cabbonate  op  uthia  also, 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
suffering  decomposition,  is  well  suited  for  weighing  ;  whilst  chloride  of 
lithium,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  Uthia,  is  not  suited  for  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  convei-ted  into  basic  phosphate 
OP  LITHIA  (3  Li  O,  P  O^),  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is  effected  by 
the  following  process  :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphate  of  the  alka- 
line earths),  and  as  much  dilute  solution  of  soda  as  is  required  to 
keep  the  reaction  alkaline  to  the  end  of  the  subsequent  process,  and 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as 
before.  If  some  more  phosphate  of  lithia  is  thereby  obtained,  add  this 
to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  average,  99*61  for 
100  parts  of  lithia. 

If  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  firat  be  removed  by 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates)  ; 
Bince  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss 
oflithia  (FT.  ifayer).* 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  3  Li  O, 
P  O,  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water;  at  212°  F.,  it  completely  loses  its  water  ;  if  pure,  it  does 
not  cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  {Mayer), 

*  "  Annal.  der  Chem.  n.  Fhann.,'*  98,  19S,  where  Mayer  has  also  demonstrated  the 
non-existeoce  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  compoaitiun  (Berzeliu§),  or  of 
varying  oompoeition  (Bamtneldferg), 
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SECOND  GROUP. 
BARYTA — STBONTIA — LIMB — MAGNESIA. 

§  101. 

1.  Baryta. 

0.  SoluHon. 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of 
that  alkaline  earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion 
with  a  mizture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  <fea     See  §  132. 

b.  D^erndnaUan. 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate^  or  as  carboriate  (§  71).  It  is 
rarely  converted  into  silico-Jhumde  of  ha/rium,  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  it  from  strontia.  Baryta  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of 
carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  volumetrical  (alkalimetrical) 
method     Comp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  EvaporcUion, 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  All  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exception.  volatile  acids,   if  no  other  non- 

volatile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

j3.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  of  precipitating  baryta  in  the  form  of  sulphate  is  the  most 
frequently  employed,  being  the  best  adapted  also  for  the  separation  of 
baiyta  fbom  other  basea  The  method  of  evaporating  (1,  6)  yields 
accurate  results^  and  is  very  convenient  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  small  portions  of  fluid  only.  The  conversion  into  the  carbonate  in 
the  humid  way  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  the  conversion  into  the 
sulphate  is  inadmissible  or  unadvisable. 

^    1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

€L  By  Precipitation, 
Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  bar3rta,  which  must  not  con- 
tain too  much  free  acid,  and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be  freed 
therefrom  by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda^  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  keep  the  mix- 
tare  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling  point, 
and  allow  the  precipitate  a  few  minutes  to  subside;  decant  the 
almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a  filter,  boil  the  precipitate  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  time  with  water,  then  transfer  it  also  to  the  filter,  and 
Wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by 
chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  treat  it  as  directed  in 
{53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloiide  of  barium  to 
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acetic  acid,  even  if  boiling,  nor  any  appreciable  trace  of  it^  to  boiling 
nitric  acid,  though  the  solution  had  contained  that  salt.* 

b.  By  Evaporation, 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric  acid 
very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite  the  residue. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  give  ahnost  abso- 
lutely accurate  results. 

2.  f)eterm%naiion  as  Carbonate  ofBwryta, 

a.  In  SoltUions* 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  baryta  salt,  in  a  beaker 
with  ammonia,  add  carhouate  of  ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  several  houra  in  a  warm  ])lace.  Filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite 
(§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  involves 
a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  57,  gave  99 '79  instead 
of  100  part«  of  baryta. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of  such  salts 
greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 

b.  In  SaUs  of  Baryta  with  Organic  Adda, 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no  more 
fumes  are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning 
against  it,  and  heat  to  redness,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appearance ;  moisten 
the  residue  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  quite  satisfactory.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  58,  gave 
09*61  instead  of  100  parts  of  baryta.  The  loss  of  substance,  which 
almost  invariably  attends  this  method,  is  owing  to  particles  of  the  salt 
being  carried  away  with  the  fumes  evolved  upon  ignition,  and  is 
accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and  gradually  the 
heat  is  increased  Omission  of  the  moistening  the  residue  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  would  involve  a  further  loss  ot  substance,  as  the  ignition  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  contact  with  carbon  is  attended  with  formation 
of  some  caustic  baryta,  and  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  ga.<i. 

§  102. 

2.  Stbontia. 

a.  Solution, 

Seethe  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta),  the  direc- 
tions there  given  applying  equally  here. 

b.  Determination. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  coflrbonate  qf8trontia{§  72). 
Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined 
also  by  the  volumetrical  (alkalimetrical)  method.Co  mp.  §  223. 

*  I  mention  this  in  reference  to  Siegle*9  statement  in  the  "  Juumal  f.  piakt. 
Chem.,"  69,  142,  that  acetic  acid  and  nitric  acid  will  still  extract  small  qoantities  of 
chloride  of  barium  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  formed  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thoroaghly  washed  with  water. 
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Wo  may  conyert  into 

L  Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  compoands  of  strontia  without  exception. 

b.  By  BvaporcUion, 

All  ualts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile  hody 
is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Strontia. 

a.  AH  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

^.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  accurate  results  only  in  eases  where  the  fluid  from  which  the 
strontia  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with 
alcohoL  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally 
inapplicable,  the  conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  preference,  if  admissible,  in  the  ca«e  of  soluble  compounds  of  strontia 
and  of  Baits  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

1.  Determination  as  SiUphcUe  of  Strontia. 

a.  By  Frecipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too  dilute, 
nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid),  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add,  at  least,  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  a  few  hours,  and  filter ;  wash  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue 
(§53). 

If  the  eiroumstances  of  the  case  contraindicate  the  use  of  alcohol,  the 
fluid  must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer 
an  scid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to  the  filter,  the  latter  turns 
Uack  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to  pieces  ;  too  long  protracted  washing  of 
the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  substance 
inseparable  from  the  application  of  this  method  in  cases  where  the  use 
of  alcohol  is  iuadmissibla 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before 
proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  particles 
during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  on  the 
lid  of  the  crucible,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  sub- 
Htance  will  be  incurred  ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the 
carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate 
has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  This  method  gives 
vety  accurate  results  in  cases  where  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solu- 
tion is  admissible ;  but  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simple  aqueous 
iiulution,  a  rather  considerable  loss  is  unavoidable,  as  sulphate  of  strontia 
is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiments,  No.  59, 
gave  only  98-12  and  98  02  instead  of  100  parts  of  strontia.  ^However, 
the  error  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  rectified,  by  calculating  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  strontia  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  the  rinsing 
water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of  solubility  of  sul- 
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phate  of  Btrontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water.  See  Experiment  N"o- 
60.  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of  100  parts  of 
strontia. 

h.  By  EvaporcUion, 
The  same  method  as  descnbed  §  101,  1,  5. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Strontia, 

a,  InSoliUions, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  as  car- 
bonate of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  60,  gave 
99*82  instead  of  100  parts  of  strontia.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts 
exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence,  than  in  the  precipitation  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta. 

b.  In  Salts  with  Organic  Matter, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  6.  The  remarks  made  there, 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 

§  103. 

3.  Lime. 

a,  SoliUion, 

See  §  101  a. — Solution  of  baryta.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  again, 
if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fluxing  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate (§  132). 

b.  Determination, 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sidphaie,  or  as  carboncUe  o/lime  (§  73). 

Small  quantities  of  liaie  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate.  Lime  in  the  pure 
state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetrical 
(alkalimetrical)  method.     Comp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  op  Lime. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

All  salts  of  lime  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  body  be 
present 

2.  Cabbonate  of  Lim9. 

a.  By  Precipitation  toiih  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia, 
All  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

c.  By  Ignition, 

Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  b,  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  6,  give 
the  -most  accurate  results.     The  method^  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
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to  effect  the  separation  of  lime  from  other  bases  ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  lime  together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from 
the  alkalies. 

1.  I>eterminatian  as  Sulphate  of  Lime, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 
Mix  the  solution  of  lime  in  a  beaker,  -with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
twelve  hours,  filter,  and  thorcugldy  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of 
wine,  dry,  and  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  73.  The  i*esu]ts  are  very  accurate.  A  direct  experi- 
ment, No.  62,  gave  99*64  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

h.  By  Evaporation, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  1,  h.     See  also  §  103,  2,  5,  o. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  CarboncUe  of  Ammonia, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate  must  be 
exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incun*t;d 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal 
salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred  is  far 
greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure 
instead  of  ammoniacal  water.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  63,  in  which 
pure  water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia, 

a.  The  Lime  Salt  is  soltUde  in  Water, 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water,  in  a  beaker;  add  oxalate  of  ammouia 
in  moderate  excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  anuan- 
niacal  smell  to  the  fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place 
nntil  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  which  will  require  twelve 
hoars,  at  least.  Pour  the  clear  fluid  gently  and  cautiously,  so  as  to 
leave  the  precipitate  undisturbed,  on  a  proper  filter.  As  soon  as  the  fluid 
has  passed  through,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  Alter,  by  rinsii)<^ 
with  hot  water,  taking  care,  after  the  addition  of  every  fresh  portion,  t«> 
wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the  filter.  Souill 
particl&s  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  more  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  remo\  vd 
with  a  feather.  If  this  fails  to  e fleet  their  complete  removal,  they 
nhoald  be  dissolved,  in  a  small  vessel,  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate  obtained  added 
to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  rules  laid  down  here  will 
generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid  fluid  through  the  filter. 
After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the  filter  in  the  funnel, 
and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platinum  crucible,  taking  care  to 
scrape  the  filter  as  clean  as  practicable ;  burn  the  filter  on  a  piece  of 
pUtinum  wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the  hollow  of  the  lid ;  put 
the  latter,  now  inverted,  on  the  crucible,  to  prevent  the  filter  ash  mixing 
^ith  the  precipitate ;  ap])ly  a  gentle  heat,  and  increase  this  gradually, 
until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very  faint  redness.  Keep 
it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  let  it  cool, 
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and  weigh.  After  this,  moisten  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  which 
must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show  the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a 
little  water,  and  test  tiiis  after  a  time  with  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper. 
If  the  color  of  the  test  paper  remains  unaltered,  the  process  may 
be  considered  at  an  end,  and  the  result  taken  as  correct ;  but  should 
the  paper  turn  brown^ — a  sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  intense 
— ^rinse  off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  a 
crucible,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat  to  very  faint  redness, 
and  weigh  the  residue.  If  the  weight  shows  an  increase  over  that  of 
the  first  residue,  repeat  the  same  operation  until  the  weight  reniains 
constant.  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully  performed,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  directions,  gives  nearly  absolutely  accurate  results  ; 
and  if  the  application  of  heat  is  properly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of 
the  tedious  supplementary  operation  recommended  here — evaporation 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  67,  gave  99*99 
instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  very  trifling,  I 
prefer  to  convert  it  into  the  sulphate,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  caustic 
state.  To  effect  tlie  latter,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  red- 
ness, in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  over  a  gas  blowpipe-flame,  and  the 
operation  continued  long  enough  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  oxalate 
to  the  caustic  state.  The  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  sulphate  is 
effected  most  conveniently  by  Schroltera  method,  viz.,  ignition  with  pure 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  chemists  prefer  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  (hrying  at  212°  F.,  and  weighing  the  dry  precipitate.  This  pre- 
cipitate is  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed,  Ca  O,  C,0,,  but,  Ca  O, 
0,0  +  aq.,  and  must  therefore  be  calculated  as  such. 

This  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  accurate  results 
than  that  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate. 
The  direct  experiment.  No.  65,  gave  100*45  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  oxsdate  of  lime  as  such,  or  in  form  of  car- 
bonate, &c.y  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined 
also  by  two  different  volumetrical  methods. 

a.  Ignite  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbo- 
nate and  caustic  lime,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  lime  by  the 
alkalimetrical  method  described  in  §  223 ;  or, 

b.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  not  yet  dried 
oxalate  of  lime,  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  and  reckon 
for  each  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  (0,  OJ  an  equivalent  of  lime  {Hempel). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  volumetrical  methods  g^ve  as  accurate 
results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Oomp.  Experiment  No.  66.)  They 
deserve  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  entire 
series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  may  also  prove  advantageous  to  precipitate  the 
lime  with  a  measured  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  add  or 
quadraoxalate  of  potassa,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  filtrate  {Kraut,*' Chem.  Centralblatt,"  1856,  316). 
^.  The  Salt  is  insdvhle  in  Water. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  com- 
bined with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  (e.  g,, 
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carbonic  acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  (a.  ^.,  silicic 
acid),  prooeed,  after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But 
if  the  acid  is  of  more  stable  nature  (e.  ^.,  phosphoric  acid),  neu- 
tralise the  free  acid  present  with  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins 
to  form,  re-dissolve  this  again  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  finally  acetate  of  soda ;  allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  suliside,  and  proceed  for  the  remainder  of  the  operation  as 
directed  in  a.  In  this  process  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  com- 
bines with  the  ammonia  and  soda  (»f  the  oxalate  and  acetate,  liberating 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  in  which  acids 
oxalate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  method  yields  pretty  accurate 
results.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave  99*78  instead  of  100  parts 
of  lime. 

e.  By  Iffnition, 
The  same  method  as  desciibed  §  101,  2,  &  (baryta).  The  residue  re- 
maining upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  operation 
it  is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very  gently.  The  re- 
marks made  in  §  101,  2,  6,  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results, 
apply  equally  here.  By  way  of  control,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
converted  into  sulphate  or  reduced  to  the  caustic  state.     See  6,  a. 

§104. 

4.  Magnesia. 

a.  SokUian, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  which 
are  insoluble  in  that  menstrutim  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

b.  Determination,     . 

Magnesia  is  weighed  either  as  mdphoUe  of  magnesia,  or  as  pjfraphM' 
phate,  or  as  piire  magnesia.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it 
may  be  determined  also  by  the  alkalimetrical  method  described  in  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Max^nesia. 

a.  Directly,  h.  Indirectly, 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  with  All  compounds  of  magnesia  so- 
volatile  acids,  provided  no  other  luble  in  water,  and  also  those 
non- volatile  substance  be  present.       which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 

dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  their  acid  (provided 
no  ammoniacal  salts  be  present). 

2.  Ptbophosphate  of  Magnesia. 
All  compounds  of  magnesia  without  exception 
3.  Pure  Magnesia. 

a.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  organic  acids,  or  with  readily  volatile  in- 
organic oxygen  acids. 

b.  Chloride  of  magnesium,  and  the  compounds  of  magnesia  convertible 
into  that  salt 

The  direct  determination  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  highly  recom- 
mended in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable,  ^e  indirect  conversion 
into  the  sulphate  serves  only  to  separate  magnesia  from  certain  bases. 
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and  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
The  method  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  magnesia  compound  into  the 
pyrophosphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to;  especially  also  to  effect  the 
separation  of  magnesia  from  other  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  con- 
version of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually  resorted 
to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkalies. 
Compounds  of  magnesia  with  phosphoric  acid  are  analysed  as  §  134: 
directs. 

1.  Determiriation  <i8  StUphate  of  Mcignesia. 

a.  Direct  Determination. 
Add  to  the  solution  of  magnesia  a  more  than  sufficient  amount  of 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
present,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  on 
the  water*bath ;  heat  cautiously  at  first,  then,  after  putting  on  the  lid,  more 
HtroDgly,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled  ;  heat 
the  residue  now  over  the  lamp  for  some  time  to  gentle  redness ;  let  it 
cool,  and  weigh.  Should  no  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  escape 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, in  which  case  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  fresh  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
since  this  would  tend  to  protract  the  process  unnecessarily ;  the  residue 
must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weigb^^as  soon  as 
cold.     For  the  propei-ties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  (       ', 

6.  Indirect  Determination. 

The  solution  of  magnesia  is  heated,  in  a  fiask,  to  212°  F.,  and  clear 
saturated  water  of  baryta  added  in  excess;  the  temperature  is  maintained 
near  the  boiling  point  for  some  time;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  from 
the  precipitate,  and  the  latter  carefully  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
subsequently  dissolved  upon  the  filter,  with  somewhat  dilute  warm 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  filter  is  also  carefully  washed,  and  the  further 
operation  conducted  as  directed  in  a.  Should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  form  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sigU'  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  not  been  sufficiently 
excluded  from  icontact  with  the  water  of  baryta  during  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  we  may  either  allow  this  precipitate  to  subside,  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate ;  or  we  may  evaporate  at  once,  weigh  the  residue, 
dissolve  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  the  solution  off 
from  the  undissolved  sulphate  of  baryta,  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
latter  (§  101,  1,  a),  and  subtract  this  from  the  original  residua 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  fall  somewhat  short  of  100,  since 
hydrated  magnesia  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  method  is,  more- 
over, rather  too  complicated  to  yield  perfectly  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  <m  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should 
a  precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  considered 
a  sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  not  been 
used  \fik  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be  added,  sufficient 
to  effect  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed.  The  fluid  is  then  mixe  J 
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with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker 
with  the  stirring-rod  j  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt 
to  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  remove  them  ;  the  beaker  is  then  well  covered,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  moderately  warm  place  ; 
after  that  time  the  fluid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  the 
filter,  the  last  particles  of  it  being  linsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion 
of  the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ;  when  the  fluid  has  com- 
pletely passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  3  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  0'96 
specific  gravity,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
passing  through  the  filter  no  longer  leaves  a  residue  when  evaporated 
upon  a  platinum  knife. 

The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
l^tinum  crucible  (§  53);  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  very  gentle  heat»  which  is  finally  increased  to  intense 
redness.  The  filter,  scraped  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated  in  a 
spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  sjsh  transferred  to  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  once  more  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results. 

Direct  experiments,  No.  66  a  and  b,  gave  respectively  100*09  and 
99 '97  instead  of  100  parts  of  magnesia. 

3.  D^erminaium  aa  jmre  Magnesia, 

a.  In  Salts  of  Miignena  with  Organic  or  VolcUHe  Inorganic  Acids, 
The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes '  escape  ; 
the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique 
position,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  I'ed  heat  is  now  applied, 
until  the  residue  presents  a  pei^ectly  white  appearance.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method  gives  pretty  accurate 
results,  provided  the  application  of  heat  be  managed  slowly  and  gradually. 
Some  lotts  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of  the  salt 
being  carried  ofl*  with  the  empyreumatic  products.  Salts  of  magnesia 
with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid),  may 
he  reduced  to  magnesia  in  a  similar  way,  by  simple  ignition.  Even 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  completely  reduced  to  the  caustic  state  when 
exposed,  in  a  )>latinum  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe- 
flame  (Sonnenschevn).  As  regards  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, I  can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 

6.  Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Magnesitun  into  pure  Magnesia. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  with  levigated  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  added  in  pro- 
portion more  than  sufficient  to  convert  by  its  oxygen  the  whole  of  the 
magnesium  present  into  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  dried ;  the  crucible  is  now 
covered,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed 
is  expelled,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury.  The  operator 
should  carefully  guard  against  inhaling  the  fumes  evolved.     The  residue 
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of  magnesia  is  either  weighed  at  onoe  in  the  crucible,  or  if  the  operation 
had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  earth  from  the  alkalies,  it  is  col- 
lected upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited  (§  53). 
Compare  also  §  153,  B,  4  (17-21),  where  some  other  methods  are  given 
to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

THIRD  GBOUP  OF  THE   BASES. 
ALUMINA — 8E8QUIOXIDB  OF  CHBOMIUM — (TITANIC  ACID). 

§105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  Solution. 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve, almost  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native  alumina  com- 
pounds, and  also  artificially  produced  alumina,  after  intense  ignition,  re- 
quire fluxing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of  baryta, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Many 
alumina  compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  treatment  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  j  e.g,  common  clay. 

h.  DetermiruUion. 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state  (§  75).  The  several 
compounds  of  alumina  are  converted  into  pure  alumina,  either  by  preci- 
pitation as  hydrate  of  alumina^  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple 
ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

PUBE  alumina. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  h.  By  Heading  or  Ignition. 

All  com  pounds  of  alumina  soluble  o.  All    salts  of  alumina    with 

in  water,  and  those  which,  insoluble  readily  volatile  acids  (sesquichloride 
in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hy-  of  aluminium,  nitrate  of  alumina, 
drochloric  acid,  with  separation  of     <fec.) 

their  acid.  /3.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  or- 

ganic acids. 

The  methods  6,  a,  and  /3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  method  of  estimating  alumina  in  its 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  chromic 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  IT.  of  this  section,  under  the  respective  heads 
of  these  several  acids. 

Determination  as  pure  Alundna. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina,  in  a  beaker,  with 
a  pretty  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt 
is  not  already  present ;  add  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place;  then  decant  the  clear  super- 
natant fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  precipitate ; 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the  saline 
particles  subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  of  washing  by 
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decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to 
the  filter,  wash  onoe  more  with  boiling  water,  dry  thoroughly,  ignite 
(§  52),  and  weigh.  The  heat  applied  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and 
the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard  a^nst  the  risk  of  loss  of 
substance  from  spurting,  which  is  always  to  be  apprehended  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  thoroughly  dry  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  heat 
should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the  case  of  stUphcUe  of  alumina 
the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
precipitate,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  the  result  To  ensure  the  removal 
of  this  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blow-pipe  flame.  If  there  are  difficulties 
m  the  way,  preventing  this  proceeding,  the  precipitate,  either  simply 
▼ashed  or  moderately  ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (which  requires  protracted  warnaing  with  strong  acid),  and  then  pre- 
cipitate again  with  ammonia ;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead,  add6d  in 
very  slight  excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  n^eans  ofhydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  further  process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a 
or  b.  For  the  properties  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alumina, 
see  §  75.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 
But  if  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  when 
no  ammoniacal  salts  are  present,  and  when  the  addition,  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  has  been  omitted,  a  very  considerable  loss  is  likely  to  be 
incurred ;  this  loss  is  the  greater  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  and 
the  shorter  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  precipitation  and  de- 
cantation. 

b.  By  direct  Ignitum. 

a.  Compounds  of  Alumina  w  th  volatile  Acids. 
aa.  In  the  solid  State, 
Expose  the  salt  (in  the  case  of  sesquichloride  of  aluminium,  after  pre- 
vious addition  of  water),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  a  red  heat,  gentle  at 
first,  but  increased  gradually  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue  see 
§  75.  The  purity  of  the  residue  must  be  carefully  tested  This  method 
gives  accurate  results. 

hb.  In  Solution, 
Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with 
the  residue  as  directed  in  aa, 

p.  Compounds  of  Alumina  vnth  Organic  Adds. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104^  3.  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  SokUion. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  many  of  its  salts  insoluble 
in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modification  must  be  prepared  for  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  fluxing  with  3  or  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
A.  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  converted^  in  the  process 

m2 
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of  fluxing,  into  obromio  aoid,  hj  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  is,  however, 
reduced  again  to  sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  For  the  solution 
of  chrome>iroiistone,  see  §  160. 

6.  Determination, 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  weighed  in  the  pure  Hatef  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  chromic  ctcid,  and  its  weight  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  the  latter  (see  §  130).  The  several  compounds  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  are  reduced  to  the  sesquioxide  either  by  precipitation  as 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.   PuB£  Sesquioxide  of  Ohrohium. 
a.  By  PrecipitcUion,  b.  By  IgniUtm. 

All  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of         a.  All  salts    of   sesquioxide  of 
chromium  solublein  water,  and  also      chromium    with   volatile    oxygen 
those  which,  insoluble  ^Ln  that  men-     acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  sub- 
struum,  dissolve    in    hydrochloric     stances  be  present, 
acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid.  /3.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 

mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaumb  chboxate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  its  combi- 
nations with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boraoic  acid,  and  silicic  acid, 
will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  section,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
these  several  acids. 

1.  Determinalion  aa  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

The  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  beaker,  and  the  solution,  which  must 
not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  heated  to212°F.  Ammonia  is  then 
added  slightly  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature 
approaching  boiling,  until  the  fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly 
colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the  least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  solid  par- 
ticles subside,  wash  three  times  by  decantation,  and  lastly  once  more  on 
the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat 
in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased  gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept 
covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from  spurting 
upon  the  incandescence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  which  marks  the 
])a8fling  of  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 

b.  By  direct  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Volatile  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  6,  a  (Alumina). 

b.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Organic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  CoNVEBSioN  OF  Sesquioxide  OF  Chbomium  INTO  Chbohic  Acid  (in 
combination  with  an  alkali). 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 
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The  fbUowing  methods  hare  been  proposed  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
sesquiozide  of  chromium  into  an  alkaline  chromate. 

€L  The  solution  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  hjdrated  sesquioxide, 
vhicb  forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted  into 
the  cold  fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed  with 
potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  eyaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of  the  chlorate  of 
potassa  (or  soda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process,  and  the  residue 
oonsistB,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkaline  chromate  and  chloride  of 
potassium  (or  sodium).-^  VohJ.) 

6.  Hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion  ; 
the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  compound  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  put  in  the  crucible.  When  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  hydrated  potassa,  small 
lamps  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  effervescence 
ensaes,  from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a 
more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  transparent. 
Lobs  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  {ff,  Schwa/rz). 

e.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda, 
add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  the  alkaline 
solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
chromate  of  lead  {G.  ChanceL    "  Comp.  rend.,"  43,  927.) 

§107. 

Supplement  to  the  Third  Orcup, 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  or  from  dilute  acid  solu- 
tioD,  by  boiling.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  with 
ammonia,  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight  ex- 
cess, let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alumina, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  dry, 
and  ignite  (§  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  secure 
the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time  in 
weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  this  substance  is  slightly  hygroscopic. 
From  very  dilute  solutions  of  titanic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  obtained 
by  treating  with  cold  water  the  mass  produced  by  fusing  titanic  acid 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  titanic  ^id  may  be  separated  also  by 
protruded  boiling,  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  waters ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  simply  with  water.  In  the  process  of  ignition 
some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  dried  precipitate.  From 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  separates 
completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  if  the  precipi- 
tate in  that  case  were  washed  simply  with  water,  it  would  pass  through 
the  filter  in  a  milky  condition ;  acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
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water,  and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  produced  by  precipitation,  under  different  circum- 
stances, it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in  that  acid.  Titanic  acid  throwa 
down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 
Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dissolve  even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid ;  rather  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  it,  however,  upon 
continued  application  of  heat.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution 
is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  titanic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which,  when  treated 
with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Titanic  acid  (Ti  OJ  consists  of  61*2  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  38*8  per 
cent,  of  oxygen. 

Fourth  Group  of  the  Basb& 

Oxide  of  Zinc — Protoxide  of  Manganese — Protoxide  of  NiCKEii — 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
— (Sesquioxide  of  Uranium). 

*  §  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  ZiKa 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  salts  of  zinc,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Determination, 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  invariably  weighed  as  such  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these  gravi- 
metric methods,  there  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  also  several 
volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
of  Zinc,  of  Zinc, 

All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are         All  compounds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with     exception, 
organic  volatile   acids ;    also   those 
salts  of  zinc   which,     insoluble   in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inoiganic  oxygen  acids. 

The  last  method  is  to  be  recommended  only  for  carbonate  of  zinc  and 
nitrate  of  zinc.  Sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  zinc  require  a  white 
heat  for  their  complete  conversion  into  the  oxide  (the  former  with  access 
of  air).  The  method  b  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  is  inadmis- 
sible. It  serves  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc  from  other 
bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  must  not  be  converted  into  the 
oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  its  dissipation  in  vapor. 
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If  the  acids  are  volatile,  the  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once  according 
to  method  a ;  if.  on  the  contrary,  the  acids  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc 
may  either  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  or  the  salt  under  examination 
may  be  heated  to  very  gentle  redness,  the  residue  extracted  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  treated  according  to  a  or  c.  The  methods  of 
estimating  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  its  combinations  with  chromic  add, 
phosphoric  acid;  boracic  acid,  and  silicic  acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II. 
of  this  section,  under  the  heads  of  the  several  acids.  The  volume- 
trical  methods  are  chiefly  employed  in  technical  processes.  See  Special 
Partb 

Y      Determinaiian  as  Oxide  of  Zinc 

f  a.  By  Predpitatian  as  Ca^boruUe  of  Zinc 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  of  zinc  under  exami- 
nation nearly  to  boiling,  in  a  coipacums  vessel,  best  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess ;  boil  a  few  minutes  ;  let 
the  solid  particles  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and  boil  the  precipi- 
tate three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time  ;  then  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry,  and 
ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as 
pi'HCticable,  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should  the  solution 
contain  ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  until,  upon 
a  fresh  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer 
imparts  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salts  present  is  considerable,  the  fluid  must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as 
sulphide  (see  by 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be 
as  much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  from  the 
escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  must 
always  be  tested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  slight  precipitate  will  in- 
^^  invariably  form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the  process 
has  been  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  afler 
ntany  hours'  standing  (comp.  §  77).  If  the  precipitate  is  more  con- 
siderable, however,  it  mast  be  treated  as  directed  in  b,  and  the  weight 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first 
process.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77. 
This  method  yields  pretty  accurate  results,  though  the  numbers  found 
are  in  most  cases  a  little  below  those  ^iven  by  the  theoretical  calcula- 
tion, as  the  precipitation  is  never  absoliUely  complete,  and  as  particles 
of  the  precipitate  will  always  and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter, 
vhich  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of  reduction  and  volatilization  during 
the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  show  sometimes 
also  an  excess  over  the  numbers  theoretically  calculated ;  this  is  owing 
to  defective  washing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction  which 
the  residue  manifests  in  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain 
▼hether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving 
silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is  indispensable  in  cases  where  the 
precipitation  has  been  effected  in  a  glass  vessel. 

^  h.  By  PrecipiUUion  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc, 
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Mix  the  solution  of  zinc  with  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  which 
first  forms  is  redissolved ;  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  subside  in  a  warm  place,  and  decant  on  to 
a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water  containing  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  each  time  allowing  the  solid  particles  to  deposit  in  a  warm 
place,  and  decanting ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  and 
complete  the  process  of  washing  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium ;  put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker, 
and  pour  over  it  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  in  excess. 
Put  the  glass  now  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the  solution  smells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a  little  water, 
filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  with  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

Froin  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  the  metal  may  be  precipitated  com- 
pletely, or  nearly  so,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  no  other  acid  be  present. 
The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  for  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammoniuuL  (Compare 
Experiment  No.  69.) 

Small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  also  be  converted  directly 
into  the  oxide,  by  heating  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  free  access  of  air, 
to  gentle  redness  at  first,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

^  c.  By  direct  Ignition* 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remams  constant. 

§109. 

2.  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine— univalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide  of 
manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  previous  application  of  heat^  is  found  to 
contain  protochloride  of  manganese. 

h.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  sttlphate  a/ protoxide  of  manganesey  or 
as  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (§  78).  Into  the  latter  form  it  is 
converted  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  protoxide  or  as  carbonate  of 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded,  in  the  latter  case,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  manganese,  or  as  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  or,  finally,  by  direct 
ignition. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perfectly  definite  higher  oxide  of  manganese, 
free  from  other  bodies  evolving  chlorine  upon  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  manganese  may  be  determined  also  volumetrically  and  in  an 
indirect  way.  For  the  methods  of  eflecting  this,  see  Special  Part,  under 
the  heading  "  Analysis  of  Manganese  Okes." 

We  may  convert  into 
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1.  Protosbsquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  PreeipUation  aa  Carbonate        h.  By  Precipitation  cu  Hydrated 
ofProtoadde  of  Ma/nganeae,  Protoocide  o/Mangcmese, 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-         All  the  com  pounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all     with  the  exception  of  its  salts  with 
its  salts  with  yolatile  organic  acids;     non- volatile  organic  acids, 
also  those   of  its  salts  which,  in- 
soluble in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  separation  of  their 
add. 

c  By  Precipitation  aa  Sulphide  o/        d.  By  Separation  aa  Binoxide  of 
Mcmgcmese,  Mamganeae, 

All    compounds    of   manganese         All  compounds  of  manganese  in 
without  exception.  a  slightly  acid  solution,  especially 

acetate  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 
All  oxygen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese;   salts  of   manganese  with 
readily    volatile    acids,    and  with 
organic  adds. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Manoanese. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  and  likewise  all  ite  salts 
with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  substance  be 
present. 
The  method  1,  «,  is  the  most  simple  and  accurate,  and  is  therefore 
preferred  to  all  others,  wherever  it  is  admissible.  The  method  2,  is  con- 
Tenient  and  expeditious ;  but  its  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate. 
The  methods  1,  c  and  dy  are  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation of  none  of  the  other  methods  is  admissible  ;  the  latter,  more  espe- 
cially, to  effect  the  separation  of  manganese  from  other  metals.  1,  a,  is 
generally  preferred  to  1,  6,  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted.  If 
the  solution  of  manganese  contains  sugar  or  some  similar  non- volatile 
organic  substance,  neither  1,  a,  nor  1,  6,  is  applicable,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  1,  c.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated, 
either  according  to  the  directions  of  1,  &,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from 
acid  solution  by  potajssa  are  completely  decomposed  upon  boiling  with 
excess  of  potasaa,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  1,  c.  The  proportion 
of  manganese  in  the  silicate  of  the  protoxide  is  determined,  after  the 
separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  the  directions  of  1,  a  ; 
for  the  analysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  130  (chromic 
acid).  The  estimation  of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlorine  dis- 
engaged upon  boiling  the  oxides  of  the  metal  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation 
of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  presence 
of  oiher  metals. 

1.  Determination  aa  Protoaeaquioxide  of  Mangameae. 

a.  By  Precipitation  aa  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  o/Ifanganeae. 
The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
directed  §  108,  a  (determination  of  zino  as  oxide,  by  precipitation  as 
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carbonate)  ;  the  precipitate  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed  §  53. 
The  lid  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  and  the  heat  maintained  at  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding  their  way  into  the 
crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  78. 
This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  The  principal 
point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently  intense  heat  long 
enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

5.  By  FrecipikUion  oaHydraled  Protoxide  of  Mangaviese. 

Precipitate  the  solution  of  the  salt  under  examination  in  a  platinum 
or  silver  dish,  with  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa,  and  proceed  in  all 
other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kept 
boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  78.     The  method  gives  accurate  results. 

c.  By  FrecipikUion  as  Svlphide  of  Ma/ngcmese, 

Mix  the  manganese  solution  in  a  flask,  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
then  if  the  fluid  is  acid,  with  ammonia,  until  the  reaction  is  neutral,  or 
remains  only  very  slightly  acid  ;  add  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in 
moderate  excess ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  in  a  warm  place ;  then 
decant  the  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter ;  wash  three  times  by  de- 
cantation,  and,  at  last,  thoroughly,  and  without  interruption,  on  the 
filter,  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker,  pour  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  warm  until  the  mixture  smells  no  longer 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  filter,  wash  the  residuary  paper  carefully,  and 
proceed  with  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a. 

d.  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  122°  to  140°  F., 
and  transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  manga- 
nese present  falls  down  as  binoxide  {Schiel, — Eivot,Bettdant,a,ndDaguiny 
Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter ;  dry,  transfer  the  preci- 
pitate to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter, 
and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  I  cannot  recommend  the  direct  con- 
version of  the  precipitated  binoxide  into  protosesquioxide  by  ignition,  as 
that  body  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  take  up  alkalL  The  sepa- 
ration of  manganese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  man- 
ganese compound  in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally 
to  311°  F.,  is  given  in  the  fifth  section. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition, 

The  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a 
platinum  crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on 
the  crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases  ;  the  process  is  continued  until 
the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant  The  conversion  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  requires 
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a  more  intense  lieat  (hardly  attainable  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  gas 
blowpipe-lamp),  and  a  more  protracted  application  of  it  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  protoxide  and  sesquiozide.  In  the  case  of  salts  of  manganese 
with  organic  acids,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  residue  must  either  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated,  &c.,  as  directed  in  a,  or  it  must  be 
repeatedly  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized.  The  method^  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  In 
the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  minute  particles 
of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the  empyreumatic  products 
evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  reduce  the  weight. 
2.  IkterminaHon  as  Stdphate  of  Frotaacide  of  Manganese. 
The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  under  the  same  drcum- 
stances ;  see  §  104,  6,  1.  Care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly,  to 
expose  the  residue  to  a  faint  red  heat  only,  and  to  avoid  too  great  an 
exc«8  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78. 
The  results  are  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  heat  applied  exceeds  faint 
redness. 

§  110. 

3.  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

a.  SohUtan. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pore  protoxide,  in  its  common  modification,  and  those  of  its  salts  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  peculiar  modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genlhy 
which  crystaUizes  in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas>  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness. 
Sulphide  of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it 
dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  .Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  the 
solution  being  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

h.  Determinoition. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  either  by  precipitation 
M  hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

pbotoxide  op  kickel. 

0.  By  Precipitatum  as  Hydrated  b.  By  Predpiiation  as  Stdphide 
Protoxide  of  Nickel.  *  of  Nickel. 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compounds  of  nickel  without 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  exception, 
vater,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  the  stronger  acids,  with  se- 
paration of  their  acid. 
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c.  By  Ignition. 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  organic  acids,  and  with  readily 
Tolatile  oxygen  acids,  or  with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  de- 
composed at  a  high  temperature  (carboDic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c,  when  it  is  applicable,  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods^ 
more  e8i)ecially  in  the  case  of  salts  of  nickel  with  the  inorganic  acids 
pointed  out  in  c.     The  method  a  is  most  frequently  resorted  to.      If 
sugar    or    some    other    non-volatile    organic    substance    is    present, 
this  taiust  either  be  destroyed  by  ignition  before  proceeding  to  the 
solution  and  precipitation  of  the  compound  under  examination,  or  the 
methpd  6,  of  which  the  application  otherwise  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  eiSect  the  separation  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  from  other  basest 
must  be  resorted  to.     The  methods  of  estimating  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
in  its  combinations  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and 
silicic  acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  section,  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  acids. 

Deiermvnation  as  Protoxide  of  NicheL 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  ffydrated  Protoxide  of  Nickd. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  heat 
for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53).  The  best 
vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  is  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently 
capacious  dish  of  that  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  glass  vessels  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free 
ammonia,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is 
a  most  essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whetiier  the 
residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely 
in  hydrochloric  add. 

b.  By  Predpitalion  as  Sulphide  ofNichd, 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to 
proceed  according  to  either  of  the  two  subjoined  methods. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  solution  of  nickel  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized 
with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should  be  rather  slightly  acid  than 
alkaline):  colorless . perfectly  saturated  hydroeulphate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  then  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form,  care 
being  taken,  however,  not  to  add  the  reagent  in  too  considerable  excess. 
The  mixture  is  now  well  stirred,  passed  on  to  a  moistened  filter,  and  the 
precipitate  thoroughly  washed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  colorless  perfectly  saturated  hydroeulphate 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  have  been  added.  The  filtrate  washings  and 
the  rinsing  water  must  be  perfectly  colorlesa  The  precipitate  is  then 
dried  in  the  funnel,  and  subsequently  removed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  transferred  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerated 
in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the  ash 
added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with  con- 
centrated nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  the 
undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  ;  the  fiuid  is  then  diluted, 
filteredi  and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  &o.,  as  directed  in  a.     For  the 
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propeities  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The  method,  if  properly  executed, 
giv^ee  aocarate  results. 

If  the  solntiou  contains  ammonia,  or  if  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
is  used  as  precipitant,  the  fluid  Altered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  nickel 
possesses  always  a  more  or  less  brownish  tint,  and  contains  sulphide  of 
nickel,  which  it  is  found  a  difficult  task  to  remove  completely  by 
exposure  to  air.  If  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at 
once,  together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the 
sijlution  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  an  admixture  of  organic 
substances,  and  the  soda  or  potassa  would  accordingly  afterwards  fail  to 
effect  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

^.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  as  to  retain  the  free  acid  present,  and  leave  besides  the 
disengaged  carbonic  add,  still  a  slight  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  solation ;  transmit  hydrosolphuric  acid  gas  through  the  mixture. 
Precipitation  will  promptly  ensue.  Filter,  and  treat  the  precipitate 
ssin  a. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  6.     (Manganese.) 

§  111. 

*  4.  Pbotoxipe  op  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  nickel;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic 
sickel  The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  which  has  recently  been  obtained 
by  SehwarzefAerg  in  microscopic  octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  fusing  with  bisulphate 
of  potassa. 

h.  Determination. 

The  accurate  estimation  of  cobalt  presents  considerable  difficulties, 
since,  as  Fremy  has  shown,  the  hydrated  protoxide  thrown  down  by 
alkalies  is  not  pure,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  invariably  retains 
traces  of  the  acid  and  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of  the  alkaline 
precipitant  which  washing  £Eki]s  to  remove.  I  thought  the  metal 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  gas  might  be  fi*eed  from  all  extraneous 
matter  by  boiling  with  water ;  but  I  found  that  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished :  the  metallic  powder,  though  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  still 
continues  to  impart  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper  if  left  in  contact 
with  it  for  some  time.  The  old  method  of  estimating  cobalt,  by  pre- 
cipitating that  metal  with  alkalies,  in  the  form  of  hydrated  protoxide, 
most,  accordingly,  be  altogether  discarded  where  accurate  results  are 
required. 

Tlie  best  forms  into  which  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  for 
quantitative  estimation,  are,  metallic  cobalt,  protoaeaquiosdde  of  cobaUy 
tdphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and  nitrite  of  aesquioxide  of  c^ndt  a7id 
poUusa.  The  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  the  sulphate  is  often 
preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  Cobalt. 
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All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  hydrogen  gas 
(sesquichloride  of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt^  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  &c,), 

2.  Protosesquioxide  op  Cobai/t  (Co,0„  Co  O). 
Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

3.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrate  of  SESQxnoxiDE  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  Determination  aa  Metallic  OchaU. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali, 
in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  to  dryness ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid 
having  a  smsJl  aperture  in  the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate 
current  of  pure  diy  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which 
increase  gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered 
complete,  let  the  reduced  metal  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
weigh  ;  ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  th  e  process  until  the 
weight  of  the  reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate. 
For  the  properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80.  • 

Fig.  61  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  reducing  apparatus. 


Fig.  61. 

a  is  the  crucible  with  the  compound  of  cobalt,  6  the  evolution  flask  ; 
c  contains  sulphuric  acid,  d  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Cobalt. 

Heat  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt^  or  the  pure  sesquioxide,  to 
intense  ignition,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  remains 
constant  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  80.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

3.  Determination  as  Stdphale  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt, 

a.  By  direct  Conversion, 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or 
platinum   crucible*  —  (directly,   if   it  contains  sulphate  of   protoxide 

•  At  least,  to  ward  B  the  end  of  the  process  of  eyaporation. 
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of  oobalt ;  bufc  if  it  contains  a  volatile  acid,  after  previoos  addition  of 
a  slight  excess  of  snlphurio  acid) — and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  at 
agradoallj  increased  temperature,  which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle 
redness :  the  application  of  heat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes 
escape  and  the  weight  of  the  crncible  remains  constant. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  If  this  fails  to 
effect  complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  estimated  in  the  solution,  as  directed  §  132  ;  the  quantity  of 
the  protoxide  of  cobalt  being  finally  estimated  from  the  difference.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

b.  Preceded  by  Predpitcaion  as  Stdphide  of  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add 
ammonia  in  very  slight  excess,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  each  time  to 
the  water;  filter,  wash  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide  oi 
ammonium,  dry,  and  redissolve  as  directed  §  110,  b,  (Sulphide  of  nickel.) 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuric  acid ;  the  amount 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  as  directed  in  the  preceding  section  (3.  a) 
taking  care  to  evaporate  the  fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness,  before 
transferring  the  residue,  with  a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

4.  DeiemUncUum  as  NUrite  o/Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa  (used 
prmdpaUy  in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated 
Bolntion  of  nitrite  of  pota.ssa ;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity  a  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced 
in  the  solution  by  the  free  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  the  nitrite  of  that  alkali.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  shallow  glass 
dish,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter  the 
yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa  (containing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
salt),  displace,  finally,  the  last  traces  of  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa 
still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80  per 
cent,  dry  at  212**  F.,  and  weigh.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  {A.  Strom^er,  "AnnaL  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  96,  218).  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate;  see  §  80. 

§112. 

„ ,    .  5.  Protoxidb  op  Iron. 

a.  iioiutum. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the 
solutions,  if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  sol- 
vents absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesqui- 
chloride.     In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  peroxida- 
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tion,  the  solution  of  the  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small 
flask,  through  which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  transmitted, 
the  transmission  of  the  gas  being  continued  until  the  solution  is  oold. 
Some  native  compounds  of  iron  require  fluxing  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solutions  so  prepared  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  as  ses- 
quichloride.  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  protochloride  or  sulphate 
of  protoxide  ;  in  warm  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide, 
and  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid  as  sesquichloride. 

6.  D^ermination. 

The  amount  of  prot6xide  of  iron  in  a  compound  may  be  determined 
either  by  converting  the  protoxide  into  sosquioxide,  and  weighing  the 
latter,  or  by  volumetrical  analysis.  Both  methods  are  applicable  in  all 
cases.  For  the  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron 
by  the  amount  of  gold  reduced  by  its  agency  from  the  terchloride  of 
that  metal,  see  supplement  to  §  §  112  and  113. 

1.  Determmation  eta  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

The  solution  of  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  solution  of  seaqoi- 
oxide,  and  afterwards  treated  as  directed,  §  113.  In  some  cases  (see 
§  113),  and  especially  in  the  separation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  finom 
other  oxides,  the  protoxide  is  first  precipitated  as  sulphide  of  iron  in  the 
manner  described  §  113. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  peroxidising  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  iron  : — 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  that  acid ;  add  some  nitric  acid,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The  color  of 
the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still  it  is 
better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent 
precipitation.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
produces  a  dark-brown  color,  which  disappears  upon  heating.  This 
color  is  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide  formed  dissolving  in  the  stiU  unde- 
composed  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  protoxide. 

The  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  may  likewise  be 
effected  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution,  or  by  adding 
to  it  chlorine  water  in  excess,  or  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

2.  EsUincaion  by  Voltmetric  Analysis, 

a.  Ma/rguerMs  Metlwd, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle  : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of  acid 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  peroxidised,  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter,  which  suffei-s  reduction  [10  Fe  O,  S  O,  -^  8  S  O,  +  K  O,  Mn.O. 
:-  5  (Fe,0,,  3  S  O  )  +  K  O,  S  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)].  Now  if  we  know 
how  much  iron  will  be  converted  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of 
sesquioxide,  by  a  given  volume  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
we  can,  by  this  means,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron  ; 
we  need  simply,  for  this  purpose,  dissolve  the  iron  in  a  small  quantity 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric,  or,  better,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  form 
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of  protoxide,  peroxidize  the  largely  dilated  solution  accuratelji  and  see 
how  many  volumes  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been 
used  to  accomplish  that  object. 

a.  LelemdfuUion  of  the  IStrength  (*'  Standard"  or  "  tUre"^  of  the  SoltUion 
of  FermanganaU  of  Fotcusa, 

The  process  of  pjeparing  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  for  volumetrical  purposes  having  been  described  already  in  §  65, 3, 
I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  several  methods  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  may  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or,  the  strength  having  been  determined  by  one  method,  it  may, 
by  way  of  control,  be  determined  once  more  by  one  of  the  other 
methods. 

As  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  suffers  gradual  decomposition, 
though  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  each  analysis,  made  after  an  interval 
of  even  only  a  day^  must  be  preceded  by  a  fresh  determination  of  its 
streDgth. 

flOw  DetermtTuUion  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  MetaUic  Iron, 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  0*2  grm.  of  thin,  clean  iron' wire  (piano- 
forte wire),  free  from  rust;  introduce  this  into  a  small  long-necked  flask, 
add  about  20  cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  close  the  flask  with  a  cork,  bearing  a  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.  Secure  the  flask  in  an  oblique  position, 
by  means  of  a  retort-holder,  so  that  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  is 
tamed  downward ;  then  heat  the  fluid  to  gentle  ebullition.  As  soon 
as  the  iron  is  dissolved,  remove  the  cork,  fill  the  flask  to  two-thirds 
with  distilled  water,  and  place  it  in  cold  water  until  quite  cold  ;  smear 
the  rim  with  a  little  tallow,  then  pour  the  contents  cautiously  into 
a  beaker  of  about  400  cubic  cent,  capacity,  and  transfer  the  last  particles 
from  the  flask  to  the  beaker  by  repeated  rinsing  with  cold  water.  The 
total  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  200  cub.  cent.  Place  the 
beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

Fill  a  Gay-Lussads  or  Geissler^s  burette  of  30  cub.  cent  capacity, 
divided  into  ^  cub.  cent,  (see  §  22,  Figs.  19  and  20),  up  to  zero, 
with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  of  which  take  care  to 
have  ready  a  suflicient  quantity,  perfectly  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add,  from  the  burette,  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to 
the  iron  solution,  taking  care  to  stir  the  latter  all  the  while  with  a  glass 
rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  very  rapidly,  gradually  more 
slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  colorless,  gradually  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint.  From  the  instant  the  red  drops  begin  to  disap- 
pear more  slowly,  use  great  caution  in  adding  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  restricting  the  quantity  to  single  drops ; 
keep  on  adding  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  drop  by  drop, 
tintil  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakeable  red- 
dish color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you 
readily  to  hit  the  right  point  constantly.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the 
burette  has  sufficiently  collected  again,  read  off,  and  mark  the  number 
of  cub,  cent.  used.  Be  very  careful  in  this  operation  (see  §  22),  to 
make  no  mistake,  particularly  as  regards  the  correct  number  of  the 
7o  cabic  cent,  divisions. 

If  0-2  grm.  of  iron  have  taken  from  20  to  30  cub.  cent,  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa,   the    latter   may  be  considered  to  be  of 
IL  N 
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the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for  mosit  determinations  of  iron.  If 
mach  less  has  been  used  in  the  process,  the  solution  is  too  conoen* 
trated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  quantity  a  sufficient  amonnt 
of  water  to  give  it  approximatelj  the  right  degree  of  concentration  ; 
then  repeat  the  above  experimeut  with  a  fresh  amount  of  iron.  I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  considerably  more  than  30  cub.  cent,  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been  used  in  the  process,  the  solution, 
though  not  exactly  unfit  for  use,  ought  still  to  be  rejected,  and  a 
stronger  solution  prepared;  as  the  operation  becomes  more  tedious 
and  iuconvenieut  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  concentration  £bi11s 
below  the  above  standard. 

When  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of 
approximately  proper  concentratiou,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion, 
how  much  iron  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  will  convert 
from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  you  have  used  to  0*210  grm.  of  iron^  23*^  cubic  cent,  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  then 

23-5  cc.  :  o.  210  grm. : :  100  c.c. :  x  grm.  x  =  0-8936  grm. 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  valuations  made  with  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  the 
strength,  it  is  always  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains 
a  little  carbon,  it  is  always  advisable  in  analyses  requiring  the  very 
highest  degree  of  accuracy,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  iron  wire  used  in 
the  process,  by  multiplication  with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight 
of  chemically  pure  iron.  This  reduction  is  based  upon  the  generally 
correct  supposition  that  the  wire  contains  03  per  cent  of  extraneous 
matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  corresponding  to  100  cubic  centimetres  of  solution,  differ  only 
about  1,  2,  or  3  milligrammes  per  gramme,  the  results  may  be  con- 
sidered peifectly  satisfactory.  But  if  the  difference  is  considerably 
greater,  a  third  experiment  must  be  made. 

Instead  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  solution  of  the  iron  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  greater  care 
is  required  not  to  use  the  iron  solution  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  or 
whilst  still  warm ;  otherwise  chloriue  will  be  evolved,  and  the  expe- 
riment will  give  less  accurate  results.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free 
acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  turns 
turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate  (binoxide  of  manganese + 
sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen  also  if  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or  if  the  proper  stirring  of 
the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrupted.  Experiments  attended 
with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better  be 
rejected.  That  the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need 
create  no  surprise  or  uneasiness ;  this  decolorisation  is,  in  fact,  quite 
inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  cannot  keep 
long  undecomposed. 

hb.  Det&nnination  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  Sulphate  of  Frotoodde 
of  Iron  and  A  mmonia. 
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Weigh  off,  with  the  greatest  aocuracj,  about  1  '4  grm.  of  the  pure  salt 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4,  after  powdering 
the  oystalSy  and  pressing  gently  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting- 
paper.  Dissolve  in  about  200  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water, 
add  about  20  cubic  centimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  and  proceed 
asin  oo. 

As  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  contains  exactly  yth  of  its 
weight  of  iron,  the  calculation  required  to  show  the  value  of  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  veiy  simple. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  .25  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  to  have  been  consumed  to  1*400  grm.  of  the  salt 
of  iron,  then, 

y  =  0.2 
25  :  0-2::  100  :x;  aj  =  0-8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pure, 
if,  for  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron 
(protoxide  of  manganese,  magnesia,  &c,)  ;  or  if  it  contains  sesquioxide, 
or  is  used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  necessarily  give  a  slightly 
greater  strength  for  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution  ;  since,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
accordingly  of  iron,  contained  in  the  amount  of  salt  in  reference  to 
which  the  determination  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  has  been  made,  is  assumed  at  a  higher  figure  than  is  really 
present 

ec  JDeiermincUian  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  Oxalic  Add. 

Thb  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  (5  C,  O,  +  3  S,  O  + 
KO,Mn,O,=  10CO,  +  2MnO,SO,  +  KO,SO,).  The  oxidation  of 
1  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  and  2  equivalents  of  iron  (in  the  state  of 
protoxide)  requires,  accordingly,  equal  quantities  of  permanganic  acid  j 
therefore,  63  parts  (1  equivalent)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  corresponds, 
in  reference  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts 
(2  equivalents)  of  iron. 

By  dissolving  63  grammes  of  pure  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (§  Q5^  1) 
in  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  so-called  noimal,  or  standard  solu- 
tion, uf  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  finds  frequent  application  in 
acidimetry  and  alkalimetry.  By  diluting  100  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
standard  solution  with  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  standard  solution  ten 
times  more  dilute  is  produced,  which  is  quite  suited  to  the  purpose  here 
in  view.  50  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution,  which  correspond  to 
0*315  grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  0*28  grammes  of  iron,  are 
introduced  into  a  flask,  diluted  with  about  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  firom  6  to  8  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  140*"  F.  The  flask  is  then  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
added  from  the  burette,  with  agitation  of  the  flask.  If  the  process 
is  properly  conducted  throughout,  the  red  drops  disappear  at  first 
very  rapidly,  after  some  time  instantaneously,    without  the  least  smell 

N  2 
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of  chlorine*  becoming  perceptible.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  begin  to 
disappear  more  slowly,  the  solation  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect, 
it  is  easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  solation 
of  permanganate  of  potassa ;  this  completion  of  the  reaction  is  in- 
dicated with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the  colorless  fluid.  The  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  used  corresponds  to  0*28  grammes  of  iron. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  is  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  result  of 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of  the  sola- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  too  high. 

Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  determining  the  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by 
Marguerite,  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  pro- 
posed by  £hr.  Mohr,  oxalic  acid  by  Hempd,  as  agents  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  With  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and 
proper  attention,  all  those  methods  give  correct  and  corresponding 
results. 

I  prefer  the  first  of  the  three  methods,  as  the  most  direct  and 
positive,  the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether  the 
assumption  that  the  iron  wire  contains  99  7  per  cent,  of  chemically 
pure  iron  is  quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  importance, 
as  the  extremest  limit  of  a  presumable  error  in  this  assumption  could 
not  posaibly  exceed  -j^  or,  at  the  most,  ^^^  per  cent.  But  the  other  two 
methods  are,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  since 
in  one  of  them  the  trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  <fec., 
and  in  the  other  there  is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e.g.  ferruginous 
mineral  waters,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately 
determined  with  great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidation  with  solution  of 
pei-manganate  of  potassa^  a  very  dilute  standard  solution  must  be  pi-e- 
pared ;  of  which  100  cubic  centimetres  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of  iron. 

In  experiments  of  the  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to 
pure  acidified  water  (which  is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where 
the  concentrated  solution  is  used)  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 
for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly  dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measur- 
able quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of 
water  employed. 

In  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  employ  for  the  determination  of  the  standard  solution  of  per- 
^langanate  of  potassa,  a  solation  of  iron,  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  made  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and  con- 
taining about  the  same  proportion  of  iron  as  the  mineral  water,  &c.,  to 
be  examined  is  supposed  to  contain,  and  to  use  equal  volumes  for  the 
determination  of  the  standard  and  the  examination  of  the  ferruginous 
fluid  j  or  to  determine  by  special  expeiiments  how  many  ^j^  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  are  required 
to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  a  volume  of  pure  acidified  water, 
equal  to  that  of  the  iron  solution  employed  to  determine  the  standard, 
and  the  solution  of  protoxide  under  examination.  By  deducting  the 
number  of  -^-^  cubic  centimetres  so  found  from  that  of  the  volumes  of 

*  Solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  contaizis  much  chloride  of  potassium. 
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solution  of  penxianganate  of  poiassa  used  in  determining  tbe  standard 
and  ftTamining  the  ferruginous  fluid,  we  find  the  correct  number  of 
Yolumes  actuallj  consumed  to  effect  Uie  peroxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron. 

/3.  Ftrfomujmce  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

This  haa  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  compound  to  be  examined 
is  disBolTed,  if  necessary,  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
(J  112  a.),  in  water,  dilute  sulphuric  add,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  suitably  diluted  (if  pi^aoticable,  the  solution  of  a  substance  con- 
taining about  0*2  grm.  of  iron  should  be  diluted  to  about  200  cubic  centi- 
metres) ;  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  about 
20  cub.  cent  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  from  the  burette,  to  incipient  red- 
dening of  the  fluid.  The  volume  of  standard  solution  ui^ed  is  then 
read  o£  The  standard  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  being 
known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  examined  fluid  is  found  by 
a  very  simple  calculation.  Supposing  100  cub.  cent  of  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  to  correspond  to  0  98  grm.  of  iron,  and  25 
cub.  cent,  of  the  solution  to  have  been  used  to  effect  the  peroxida- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  ii'on  in  the  examined  compound,  then 

100:0-98::25:a:;  a;  =  0-245. 

The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide 
amounted  accordingly  to  0*245  grm. 

For  the  method  of  deteimining  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in  a 
solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  that  metal,  I  refer 
to  §  113;  for  that  of  determining  the  respective  separate  amounts  of 
the  sesquioxide  and  of  the  protoxide,  to  Section  Y. 

b,  Fennj/'g  method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Sckahus), 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  0  +  2  Or  O,  =  3  Fe.O  + 
Cr.OJ. 

Now,  with  O'l  eq.  of  bichromate  of  potassa  =  14-867  grm.  dis- 
solved to  1  litre  of  fluid,  0  6  eq.  =  16-8  grm.  of  iron  may  be  converted 
from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  50  cub.  cent, 
of  tbe  above  solution  correspond  accordingly  to  0*84  gi*m.  of  iron. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa  j  the 
salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cohL  Besides  the  ordinary  standard  fluid,  another  should  also 
be  prepared,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  containing  accordingly  0*01 
eq.  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard 
of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  peroxidizing  with  it  a 
known  amount  of  pure  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  §  112,  2,  a,  o^ 
oa\ 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  as  follows^:  — 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burettCi 
the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.  The  fluid, 
which  is  at  flrat  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint. 
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which  changes  gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop  of 
the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  hj  means  of  the  stirring- 
rod,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  plate,  on  which  a  great  many  drops  of  that 
solution  are  sprinkled  for  the  purpose.  When  the  blue  color  thereby 
produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which  it  exhibited  od  the  first 
trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potaasa  must  be  more  carefully  regulated  than  at  firsts  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with 
larger  drops  than  at  first,  after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally, 
even  of  a  single  drop;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
before  the  observation  is  taken.  When  no  further  blue  coloration  ensues, 
the  oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable  seDsitiveness  of  the 
reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.  To  heighten  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  the  dilute  (ten  tiroes  weaker)  standard  fluid 
should,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the  concen* 
trated  solution  of  bichromate  of^potassa. 

If  exactly  0*84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  have  been 
dissolved,  the  number  of  half  cub.  cent,  used  of  the  concentrated 
standard  fluid  shows  how  many  per  cents,  that  of  the  half  cub.  cent. 
used  of  the  dilute  standard  fluid,  how  many  tenths  per  cent  of  pure 
iron  the  analysed  substance,  contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §  113. 
If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  form,  upon  which  the  solution  of  protoxide 
of  iron  exercises  no  longer  a  deoxidizing  action. 

Of  the  two  preceding  volu metrical  methods,  the  first  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  termination  of  the  process  of  oxidation  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  reddening  of  the  solution  ;  whilst  the  second,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  this  very  essential  point  in  its  &ivor — ^that  the  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potaasa  maj^be  easily  prepared,  and  kept  unaltered. 

§  113. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Ibok. 

a.  SoliUion. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling  point;  the  com- 
pound must,  moreover,  be  finely  comminuted,  and  even  then  it  will  often 
take  many  hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  are  rendered  soluble  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

6.  DetermincUion, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  invariably  weighed  as  such  (§  81).  It  may, 
however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by  volumetrical  analysis, 
after  previous  reduction  to  protoxide.  The  conversion  of  compounds 
of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  iron, 
or  as  succinate  or  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  by  ignition. 
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We  maj  convert  iuto 

Sesqihoxidb  of  Ibon« 

&  By  PreeipUation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide, 
AU  soluble  salts  of  iron  with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acids,  and 
likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

6.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

a  By  Precipitation  as  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  ;  and 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Basic  Acetate  of  Sesquioimde  of  Iron, 
The  compounds  enumerated  sub.  a. 

e.  By  Ignition. 

All  salts  of  senquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

The  method  e  is  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  b 
serves  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
other  bases ;  it  is  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is  inap- 
plicable, especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non-volatile  organic 
substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
its  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid  and  boracic  acid.  The  methods  c 
and  d  are  used  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  from  other  bases.  For  the  manner  of  deteimining  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  in  the  chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer  to  §  130  and 
§140. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioande  of  Iron. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  excess,  heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
care^iUy  with  hot  water,  dry  thorougldy  (which  very  greatly  reduces  the 
bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  Uie  manner  directed  in  §  53. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The 
method  is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate  must,  under  all 
eircumatances,  even  in  the  absence  of  fixed  bodies  requiring  removal  by 
washing,  be  most  carefvUy  and  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it 
retain  any  traces  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  the  iron  would 
volatilize  in  the  form  of  sesquichloride.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  to 
dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  strong  hydrochloric 
add,  to  see  whether  the  sesquioxide  is  quite  free  from  silicic  acid. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
The  iron  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  its  appro- 
priate menstruum,  in  a  flask  or  beaker,  and  ammonia  added  to 
complete  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  present.  (In  the  absence 
of  organic  son-volatile  substances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation 
of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence.)  Yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  then  added  in 
excess,  the  mixture  well  stirred,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  The 
operator  generally  obtains  in  this  manner  a  black  precipitate  in  a 
colorless  or  yellowish  fluid,  in  which  case  he  may  at  once  proceed 
to  filtration;  but  should  the  fluid  exhibit  a  greenish  color — which 
happens  particularly  with  very  dilute  solutions,  and  is  owing  to 
extremely  minute  particles  of  sulphide  of  iron  remaining  mechanio^illy 
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suspended  in  the  fluid — the  flask,  closed  with  a  cork,  or  the  beaker 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  must  be  kept  at  rest  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  until  the  geenish  tint  has  changed  to  yellow,  when  the  fliiid 
may  be  Altered.  In  either  case,  the  filtration  and  washing  must  proceed 
without  interruption ;  the  water  used  for  washing  the  precipitate  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  funnel  ia  kept 
well  covered  during  the  operation.  Neglect  of  any  of  these  precautions 
will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  caaesy  a 
greenish  color,  and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate.  If  tbe 
quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  rather  considerable,  it  is  highly  advisable 
to  wash  in  the  first  place  repeatedly  by  decantation,  before  transferring 
the  precipitate  to  the  filter;  the  water  used  for  the  purpose  must  also 
contain  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  fluids  are  not  decanted  on  to  a 
filtei;,  but  poured  into  a  flask,  and  then,  when  the  washing  by  decanta- 
tion is  completed,  the  entire  fluid  decanted  is  i)assed  through  the  filter 
before  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  it 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate 
is  put,  together  with  the  filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  present  is 
redissolved.  -  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a  flask,  the  fi.lter 
carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  peroxidized  by  heating  with  nitric 
acid  (see  §  112,  1) ;  the  peroxidized  solution  is  finally  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  aesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  {Blumenau), 
In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an 
acid,  before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  can  be 
effected. 

c.  Bf/  Precipkation  as  Suceinaie  of  Seaquioxide  of  Iron, 
The  salt  of  iron  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  the  appropriate 
menstruum,  in  a  flask,  and  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide  j  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  precipitate  will  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of 
dilute  ammonia  is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  undis- 
solved, aiid  the  fluid  continues  to  exhibit  a  brownish  red  color,  all  the 
preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  precipitation  with  succinate  of  am- 
monia are  fulfilled.  But  should  the  fluid  appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign 
that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  small  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  again  some 
ammonia  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  To  the  fluid  thus  pre- 
pared is  now  added  a  {perfectly  neutral  solution  of  succinate  of  ammo- 
nia, as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cool;  when  perfectly  cold,  it  is  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  finally  with  warm 
solution  of  ammonia  —  wliich  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in 
1^  very  gi-eat  measure  of  its  acid,  impai-ts  a  darker  tint   to  it.     The 
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mailed  precipitate  is  dried  upon  the  filter  in  the  funnel|  and  then  oon* 
Terted  into  aeaqnioxide  of  iron,  by  ignition  (§  53).  The  object  of 
vashing  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  is  to  remove  part  of  the  acid, 
UBoe,  were  this  neglected,  and  the  precipitate  simply  washed  with  water, 
a  portion  of  the  seaquioxide  of  iron  might  suffer  reduction  upon  the 
subsequent  ignition  of  the  succinate.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  has  actuaUy  taken  place^  some  nitric  acid  is  poured  over  the  pre- 
cipitate, evaporated,  and  the  ignition  repeated.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitates,  see  §  81.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  PredpUaiion  aa  Bcuio  AceUUe  of  Sesquioxicle  of  Iron. 
Mix  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  a  flask,  if  it  contains  much 

free  acid,  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly 
neutralized ;  then  add  to  the  still  clear,  but  already  somewhat  darker 
colored  solution,  neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  neutral  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  slight  excess ;  and  heat  nearly  to  boiling ;  continue  this  application 
of  heat  xuitil  the  precipitate  formed  has  clearly  subsided.  Wash  re- 
peatedly by  boiling  and  decantation,  and  finally  on  the  filter  with 
boiling  water ;  dry,  ignite  (§  53),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  ob- 
tained. It  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue, 
evaporate  and  iguite  again,  to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant The  residue  must  show  no  alkaline  reaction  when  moistened 
with  water.     The  results  are  accurate. 

e.  By  IgnUion. 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
which  increase  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue 
the  operation  until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  re« 
mains  constant. 

2.  Determination  by  Volumdrieal  AnaHysia,  ^ 

The  yolumetrical  methods  here  given  are  based  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the 
Utter.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  here  simply  with  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the 
prooeas  haying  been  fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Protoxide  of  Iron). 

a.  Reduction  by  Zinc, 
Heat  the  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must 
contain  an  excess  of  acid,  but  l>e  as  f^ee  as  possible  from  nitric  acid,  in 
a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position ;  dt*op  in  sinall 
pieces  of  metallic  zinc,  perfectly  free  fi*om  iron  (§  60),  and  cIoho  the  flask 
with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  is  fitted  a  tube,  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once,  and  the  color  of 
the  solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  #the  sesquioxide  changes 
to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  promote  the  operation  ;  and 
add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zina  As  soon  as  the  solution  is 
completely  decolorized,  and  all  the  zinc  dissolved,  dip  the  point  of 
the  bent  tube  in  water,  and  remove  the  lamp  from  under  the  flask, 
by  which  means  some  water  will  recede  and  enter  the  flask;  re- 
peat the  same  operation  until  the  flask  is  two-thirds  full ;  then  let 
it  completely  cool,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  §  112,  2,  a,  /3.  If 
the  solution  contains  metals  pecipitable  by  zinc,  these  will  separate, 
and  render  filtration  necessary.  As  long  as  there  remains  any 
uudissolved  zinc  in  the  iron  solution,  the  volumetrical  analysis  cannot 
properly  be  proceeded  with ;  if;  therefore,  too  much  of  that  metal  has 
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been  added,  the  fluid  must  also  first  be  filtered  before  proceeding 
with  the  deterraiDation  of  the  amount  of  iron  in  it.  In  cases  where 
zinc  free  from  iron  cannot  be  procured,  the  quantity  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  metal  must  be  determined,  and  weighed  portions  of  it  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  reduction  ;  the  known  amount  of  iron  contained 
in  the  quantity  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  operation  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  total  amount  of  iron  found. 

6.  Reduction  hy  Stdphureited  Hydrogen, 
Mix  the  warm  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  saturated 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excesA  j  or,  if  you  have  larger  quan- 
tities of  substance  to  deal  with,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into 
it,  until  the  fluid  smells  strongly  of  that  gas  ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  heat  to  gentle  ebullition,  and  continue  this  until  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  completely  expelled.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphur. 

c.  Reduction  hy  Sulphite  of  Soda, 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  soda,  and  boiL  If  the  first  portion  of  sulphite  of  soda 
added,  prove  insufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
a  fresh  portion  must  be  added.  The  boiling  must  be  continued  until 
the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  has  entirely  ceased. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  reduction  a  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  ; 
h  and  c  are  liable  to  lead  to  mistakes,  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  free  a  fluid  completely  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
still  more-  to  free  it  firora  sulphurous  acid,  without  the  risk  of  causing 
reoxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

Supplement  to  §§  112  cmd  113. 

Besides  the  methods  given  in  §§  112  and  113,  there  are  several  others 
by  which  the  quantitative  estimation  of  iron  may  be  effected ;  some 
of  these  are  old  methods,  others  have  been  proposed  lately.  However, 
as  they  either  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  described  in  detail  in 
the  foregoing  §§  (112  and  113),  or  find  only  limited  application,  I  oon- 
fine  myself  here  to  a  mere  brief  description  of  the  most  important 
among  them. 

a.  Indirect  Orammetriccd  Methods, 

1.  FucKa  method  (**Journ.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  17,  160).  The  solution, 
which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid, 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  with  weighed  strips  of  metallic 
copper,  until  the  fluid  has  become  light  green ;  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  copper  (Fe,  01,  +  2  Cu  = 
2  Fe  01  +  Cu,  01).  The  method  gives  neither  very  accurate  nor  very 
constant  results  {J,  Lowe, "  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"61, 127  ;  /.  R.  Brant^ 
"  Chem.  Oenti-albl.,"  1854,  864 ;  K  £bermayer,  "Journ.  f  prakt  Ohem.," 
70,  143). 

2.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  must  be 
free  from  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  as  well  as  from  other 
substances  exercising  a  decomposing  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
is  precipitated  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess,  all 
application  of  heat  being  avoided.  After  a  few  days  the  precipitated 
sulphur  is  collected,  &c,,  and  weighed  ;  the  amount  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  estimated  from  the  weight  found  after  the  formula  (Fe,  0,  +  HS 
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=  2FeO  +  HO-f  S).     {H,  Rase)    Besults  accurate.     Compare  Ddlfa 
"  Chem.  CeutralbL,"  1856,  839. 

3.  Hie  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with 
sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  the  flask  dosed,  and  the  reduced 
gold  which  separates  determined.  6  Fe  CI  + Aa01.  =  3  Fe,  01,  + Au. 
\H.  Rowe)    Results  accurate. 

4.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the  excess  of  the  bichromate 
is  estimated  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged  hj 
treating  with  oxalic  acid  (§  130),  and  the  quantity  of  the  iron  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  bichromate  of  potassa  required  to  effect  its  peroxi- 
dation. {VohLy  •' AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,"  94,  218).  The  method  is 
complicated  and  difficult  to  execute  with  accuracy,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

h.  Volumetrieal  Methods, 

1.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  is  mixed  with 
a  not  inconsiderable  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin,  of  which  the  standard  has  been  determined  by 
bichromate  of  potassa,  added  until  the  brown  color  has  become  light ; 
starch-paste  is  then  added,  and  finally  again  solution  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  just  decomposed,  {puflos^  ''  Joum. 
£  prakt  Chem.,*'  65,  184.)  The  method  deserves  little  commendatioa;. 
(Compare  Casselmann,  ''  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.**  96,  129.  KessLeVf 
"  Poggend.  Annal.,"  96,  322.) 

2.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesqui- 
oxide, is  mixed  with  protochloride  of  tin,  and  warmed  until  it  is 
colorless ;  the  excess  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  removed  by  chloride 
of  mercury,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  remaining  unaltered,  determined 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  {Kessler,  *^  Poggend. 
Annal.,"  95,  204.)  I  do  not  think  this  method  of  reducing  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide  any  way  preferable  to  the  reduction  by  zinc. 

§  114. 

SappU^nent  to  the  Fourth  Oroup, 

7.  Skbquioxide  of  Uranium. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  deter- 
mined contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  the  sesquioxide  may  often  be 
converted  into  protosesquioxibe  (UO,U,0,)  by  simple  ignition.  If 
sulphuric  acid  is  present,  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must 
be  thrown  into  the  crucible  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the  solu- 
tion of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide)  is 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which  con- 
sists of  hydrated  ahmokio-sesquioxidb  of  urakiuh,  is  washed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  filter  in  a  milky  condition.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and 
ignit^  (§  53).  To  make  quite  sure  to  obtain  the  protoeesquioxide  in 
&e  pure  state,  the  crucible  is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion and  uncovered  ;  the  lid  is  then  put  on,  the  process  of  ignition  still 
continuing.  The  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and, 
when  quite  cold,  weighed  (if.  Rose). 
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If  the  solution  from  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  alkalies),  portions  of  these^ 
even  the  latter,  will  precipitate  along  with  the  seequioxide  of  uranium. 
For  the  measures  to  be  reported  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Section  IT. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (U  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity,  by  way 
of  control  This  reduction  is  efifected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  1  (cobalt).  By  intense  ignition,  tbe 
property  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  to  ignite  in  the  air  is  destrujed. 
The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  phosphoric  acid  is 
effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Upon  lixiviating  the  fused  mass,  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
obtained  in  solution,  whilst  the  uranium  is  left  as  protoxide.  Knap 
and  Arendt*  have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  is  =  210*2,  viz.  178*2 
of  uranium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
84-77  of  uranium  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide  of 
uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59*4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in  100  parts, 
the  protoxide  consists  of  8813  of  uranium  and  11*87  of  oxygen. 

FIFTH  GROUP. 

OXIDK  OF  SILYEB-— OXIDE  OF  LEAD — SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCXTRY — OXIDB  OF 
MEROURY — OXIDB  OF  COPPER — TEROXIDE  OF  BISKUTH — OXIDB  OF  CAD- 
MIUM— (protoxide  of  palladium). 

§  Ho. 

„  ,    .  1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid). 
Dilute  nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds ;  sulphide  of  silver,  how- 
ever, requires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in.  a 
flask.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  nitric  acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  it 
must  first  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  which  may  be  readily  effected 
in  the  following  way  : — fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operas 
tion,  though  not  absolutely  indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted), 
pour  water  over  it,  put  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add 
some  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in 
nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  does  not  necessarily  require 
the  solution  of  these  salts. 

&.  DeUrmincUion. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride  of  silver,  stdphide  of  silver,  cyanide 
qf  silver,  or  in  the  9netallie  state.  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by 
volumetrical  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Silver      2.  Sulphide  of  Silver.    3.  Cyanide. 

OF  Silver. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

♦  "Chem.  Centralblatt,"  1866,  page  773. 
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4.  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds  with  readily  volatile  acids ; 
salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids  ;  chloride  of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases.  In  the  assays  of  the  Mint,  the  silver 
is  usually  determined  by  volumetrical  anal3rBiB. 

L  Determination  of  Silver  as  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Humid  Way. 

The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fluid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration  ;  the  former  is  generally 
preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers  better  for 
small  quantities. 

a.  Determination  by  Decantation. 

The  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination 
is  introduced  into  a  tall  flask  with  long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and 
some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  the  fluid  is  heated  to  about  140°  F.,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The  mouth  of 
the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (or,  better  still, 
with  a  well-ground  glass  stopper),  and  the  flask  vigorously  shaken 
until  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  has  united  into  coherent  lumps, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  become  pretty  clear.  The  minute  par^ 
tides  of  chloride  of  silver  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
of  the  flask  are  then  rinsed  down  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle,  and  the 
stopper  is  loosely  replaced.  The  flask  is  now  put  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  has  become  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  which  generally  requires 
several  hours.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  slowly  and  cautiously  decanted, 
as  &r  as  practicable,  into  a  beaker,  so  as  to  retain  every  particle  of  the 
chloride  in  the  flask,  whence  it  is  carefully  transferred  to  an  upright 
smooth  porcelain  crucible:  the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver 
which  remain  adhering  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  flask  are  rinsed 
into  the  neck  of  the  latter  with  a  little  water — ^by  inverting  the  flask, 
and  closing  its  mouth  with  the  finger — and  likewise  transferred  to  the 
crucible,  by  holding  the  mouth  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and 
letting  the  fluid  run  out ;  a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  up- 
irards  (§  46)  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into 
the  same  beaker  which  contains  the  liquid  of  the  first  decantation. 
The  chloride  of  silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  hot  distilled  water;  the  chlo- 
ride is  again  allowed  to  subside,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  de- 
canted, and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted 
fluid  occasions  no  longer  the  slightest  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  last  portions  of  supernatant  fluid  are  then  carefully  and 
cautiously  decanted,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette ;  the  chloride  is 
thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath;  and  subsequently  heated  to  incipient 
fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking  care  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first ;  as 
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soon  as  the  chloride  begins  to  fuse  round  the  border,  the  crucible  ia  re- 
moved from  the  flame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  crucible,  completely  and  without  injary 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  is  plaeed  upon  the  chloride,  and 
highly  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it.  The  cro- 
cible  is  finally  cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done 
before  the  operation.  Should  the  liquids  successively  decanted  from  the 
ohloride  of  silver  not  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept 
standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  com- 
pletely subsided,  which  frequently  requires  many  hours;  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  is  then  decanted,  and  the  deposited  chloride  added 
to  the  bulk '  of  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible ;  or  —  and  this  is  a 
more  expeditious  way — the  minute  quantity  of  chloride  is  collected 
on  a  small  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  /3,  and  added  to  the  principal 
amount 

(3.  Determination  hy  FiUrcUion, 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a  ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  to  which 
the  precipitate  is  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
hot  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  the 
filter  is  washed,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards 
with  pure  water ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed. 
If  the  rules  here  laid  down  are  strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  process  of  filtration.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  chloride 
-as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  before  proceeding  to  incineration. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  Both  methods  give 
very  accurate  results,  though  a  trifling  loss  is  incurred  in  /3,  owing  to 
part  of  the  minute  portion  Of  chloride  of  silver  which,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  care,  will  always  adhere  to  the  filter,  suffering  reduc- 
tion upon  ignition,  from  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  the  filter.  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by 
putting  the  ash  of  the  filter  into  the  crucible,  along  with  the  chloride, 
adding  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  warming  for  some  time,  adding  a  few- 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating,  drying,  and  igniting;  as  directed 
in  a.  Some  chemists  reckon  the  silver  contained  in  the  filter-ash-  at 
once  as  metallic  silver. 

b.  In  the  Dry  Way, 

This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  the  analysis  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver,  although  it  is  adapted  also  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  other  salts  of  silver. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  62. 

a  is  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  chlorine ;  6  contains  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  c  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver ;  and  e  serves  to  conduct  the  chlorine  gas 
into  the  open  air  or  into  milk  of  lime.  The  operation  is  commenced 
by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analysed  into  the  bulb  dy  and  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  latter  until  its  contents  are  fused  j  when  cold,  the  tube 
'is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gas  is  then 
evolved  from  a  ;  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  proceeded  fur  some 
time,  the  contents  oi^d  are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  mass. 
The   tube  d  is  then  removed  from   the  apparatus,  allowed  to    cool, 
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and  held  in  a  slanting  position  to  replace  the  cblorine  by  atmospheric 
air ;  it  is  subsequently  weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus, 
and  the  former  process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  c?  in  a  state  of 
fusion  for  a  few  minutes.  The  operation  may  be  considered  concluded 
if  the  weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  variation  by  the  repetition  of  the  pro- 
This  method,  ii' properly  executed^  gives  exceedingly  accui*ate  results. 


Fig.  62. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid, 
neutral,  ,and  alkaline  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it 
from  neutral  and  alkaline  solutiouB.  Recently  prepared  perfectly  clear 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small 
portions  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solution  of  the 
salt  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted, 
and  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  it.  The 
precipitated  fluid  is  then  gently  heated,  the  sulphide  of  silver  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  212°  R,  and  weighed.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to 
filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  sulphur  is  likely  to 
separate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  which,  of  course,  would 
iDcrease  the  apparent  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  sulphur  has  separated  along 
with  the  sulphide  of  silver — owing  either  to  imperfect  exclusion  of 
the  air  during  filtmtion,  or  to  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or 
some  other  substance  likely  to  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen — the 
precipitate,  together  with  the  filter,  must  be  digested,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  until 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears 
of  a  pure  yellow  ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  off  from  the  sulphur,  the 
latter  carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  and  rinsing  water  treated  as 
directed  in  1.  The  se|)aration  of  free  sulphur  along  with  the  sulphide  of 
silver  may  often  be  prevented,  by  adding  to  the  silver  solution  cyanide 
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of  potassium  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved,  and 
precipitating  the  silver  or  sulphide  from  the  solution  so  obtained. 

3.  Bfiermi'MUMm  as  Ci/anide  of  Silver, 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ;  fuld  nitric  acid 
in  slight  excess,  and  applv  a  gentle  heat.  After  some  time,  collect  the 
precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  21 2^  F., 
and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  The  results 
are  accurate, 

4.  Delermmatian  as  Metallic  Silver, 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  <&a,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied  ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  r^;ards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids  j  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion 
of  carbon,  which  increases  the  apparent  weight  of  the  silver;  the 
difference,  however,  is  only  very  trifling. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  put  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  fused  and 
weighed.  The  tube  is  then  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  dry  hydrogen  gas.     (See  Fig.  63.) 


Fig.  68. 

A  is  the  evolution  flask,  containing  granulated  zinc ;  b  d,  &  long  glass 
tube,  filled  up  to  c  with  blotting-paper,  and  from  c  to  d  with  chloride  uf 
calcium. 

When  the  apparatus  is  completely  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  proceeds  steadily  and  slowly,  the  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  bulb  is  heated  to  fusion,  and  maintained  at  a  moderate  red  heat, 
until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  produced  upon 
holding  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  aperture  through 
which  the  gas  escapes.  The  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  bulb- 
tube  detached  from  it,  and  held  some  time  in  a  slanting  position,  that 
the  hydrogen  still  remaining  in  it  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air; 
it  is  then  finally  weighed.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 
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5.  DeiermmaUon  6y  VohMnetricat  AnafytU, 

The  determination  of  silver  by  voluraetrical  anftljsia  is  based  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium  throws  down  one 
equivalent  of  silver  from  solutions  of  that  metaL  We  need  therefore 
limply  prepare  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength,  and 
aseertain  how  much  of  this  is  required  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the 
silver  from  a  solution  of  the  metal.  This  method,  which  Gay-LusactG 
substituted  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupellation,  maybe  found  described 
at  length  in  Gaf^Luesae^s  "  Instructions  on  the  Method  of  Assaying 
8ilrer  in  the  Hnmid  Way,"  translated  into  Germa^  by  J.  Liebig, 
published  by  Vieweg,  of  Brunswick.  I  shall  here  only  give  so  much  of 
the  process  as  ia  required  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 

a.  Prepanration  of  the  standard  Solution  ofOhloride  of  Sodium, 

One  grm.  of  pure  silver  combines  with  0*32844  grm.  of  chlorine,  to 
fonn  chloride  of  silver.  Thb  quantity  of  chlorine  is  contained  in 
0  54142  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If,  therefore,  we  dissolve  5*4142 
gnns.  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  water,  and  add  water  to 
the  solution  until  we  have  exactly  one  litre  of  fluid,  measured  at  59°  F., 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  fluid  will  correspond  exactly  to  I  grm., 
and  1  cubic  centimetre  accordingly  to  0*01  grm.  of  silver.  Besides 
this  solution,  one  is  required  ten  times  more  dilute,  which  is  prepared 
by  mixing  1  volume  of  the  solution  with  9  volumes  of  water.  Each 
cubic  centimetre  of  this  dilute  solution  corresponds  accordingly  to  0*001 
gnn.  of  silver. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  etrmdard  Solution  of  Silver,  which  is  also 
nquvred  in  Hiie  Volumetrical  Method, 

One  grm.  of  chemically  pure  silver  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  exactly  one  litre  of  fluid.  Each  cubic  centi- 
metre of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0001  grm.  of  silver,  which  is 
precipitated  exactly  by  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  (decimal)  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium. 

e.  Testing  the  standard  Solutions, 

One  grm.  of  chemically  pure  silver  is  dissolved  in  6  cubic  centimetres 
of  pure  nitric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  solution  is  effected  in  a  white 
flask  with  well- fitting  glass  stopper.  The  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  blown 
out  of  the  flask,  with  the  aid  of  a  bent  glass  tube.  Exactly  100  cubic 
eentimetres  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  59°  F., 
are  then  added,  the  moistened  glass  stopper  is  inserted,  and  the 
mixture  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  has  concreted 
into  a  lump,  and  the  fluid  become  clear.  One  cubic  oentimetre  of  the 
dilute  (decimal)  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  now  added  ;  if  the 
solution  has  been  correctly  prepared,  this  must  cause  no  turbidity. 
One  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  of  silver  is  now  added,  and  the 
fluid  again  shaken  until  it  has  recovered  its  clearness;  another  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  solution  of  silver  is  then  added,  which  again  must 
cause  no  turbidity  in  the  solution. 

d.  Perfombamce  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  the  operator  should  have  some 
o/pproonmate  notion  of  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  compound 
tinder  examination  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  assaying  of  coins, 
&c).  If  not,  he  must  have  recourse  to  a  preliminary  assay ;  for  this 
purpose,  a  portion  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  weighed  o% 
IL  o 
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dissolved,  if  necessary,  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  concentrated  solution  of 
ohloride  of  sodium  added,  drop  bj  drop,  from  a  burette;  the  mixture  is 
shaken,  and  the  addition  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  continued  until 
no  further  precipitation  takes  place. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  salt  or  alloy  having  been  thus  approxi- 
mately ascertained,  a  portion  of  it  is  weighed  off,  calculated  to  contain 
about  1  grm.  of  silver,*  and,  if  a  solid  salt  or  alloy,  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid  in  the  flask  mentioned  in  c.  The  nitrous  add  fumes 
are  blown  out  of  the  flask,  and  exactly  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
concentrated  solvation  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  59°  F.,  are  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette;  the  moistened  glass  stopper  is  then  firmly  inserted,  and 
the  mixture  vigorously  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  concreted 
into  a  lump,  and  the  fluid  become  clear.  It  remains  now  to  be  ascer-^ 
tained  whether  the  fluid  still  contains  silver  or  chloride  of  sodium.  To 
this  end,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  (decimal)  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added  to  it  j  if  the  fluid  turns  turbid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  or  alloy  contained  more  than  I  grm. 
of  silver.  In  that  case,  the  fluid  is  shaken  until  the  newly  formed 
chloride  has  subsided,  another  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  is  then  added,  and  the  same  operation  repeated,  until 
the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid  clear.  It  is  generally 
assumed  tbat  only  one  half  of  the  cubic  centimetre  added  beifbre  the  last 
was  required,  and  1'5  c.  c.  is  accordingly  subtracted  from  the  amount 
of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  The  remaining  number 
pf  cubic  centimetres  used  gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver 
which  the  analysed  sample  contains  over  and  above  1  grm. 

If  the  first  cubic  centimetre  added  of  the  dilute  standard  solution  of 
ohloride  of  sodium  leaves  the  fluid  clear,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  silver  solution  is  added,  to  throw  down  this  chloride  of  sodium; 
the  fluid  is  then  shaken  until  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  has  subsided, 
and  the  fluid  become  clear  again.  Another  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
standard  solution  of  silver  is  now  added  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same 
operation  repeated  until  the  cubic  centimetre  last  added  leaves  the  fluid 
clear.  From  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  standard  solution 
of  silver,  we  have  to  subtract  2  5,  viz.,  the  first  and  the  last  added,  and 
the  one  half  of  the  one  added  before  the  last.  The  remaining  number 
gives  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  silver  which  the  analysed  sample 
contains  less  than  1  grm. 

For  allop  containing  sulphur,  or  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
containing  some  tin,  Levol  (**  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,'*  3  s6r.  44,  347  ; 
"  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  66, 382),  employed  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(about  2ogi'ammes) — ^to  effect  the  solution  of  the  assay  samples;  the  sample 
is  boiled  with  the  acid  until  dissolved ;  the  fluid,  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  a  little,  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  However,  as  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  copper,  fails  to  effi^t 
complete  solution  of  the  silver,  Mascizzini  ("  Chem.  Contralbl.,"  1857, 
page  300)  recommends  first  to  digest  the  sample — which  may,  besides 
gold,  contain  also  minute  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony — with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are 
evolved ;  then  to  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  boil  until  the  gold 

*  In  the  case  of  coins,  accordingly,  which  consist  of  9  parts  of  silyer  and  1  of  copper, 
about  1  *11 5  to  1*120  grm.  For  this  purpose  the  coin  is  screwed  firmly  in  a  vice,  and  apiece 
town  out  of  it  in  a  manner  to  make  the  two  sides  form  radii  of  the  circle.  If  the  piece 
10  too  heavy  for  the  purpose^  the  excess  of  weight  is  filed  off. 
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has  completely  subsided,  let  the  mixture  cool,  add  water,  and  theu 
proceed  with  the  analytical  process. 

Ft,  Mohr  has  endeavoured  to  improve  Gay-Luasada  method  of  deter^ 
mining  silver.     The  following  is  the  process  which  he  recommends : — 

Dissolve  the  sample  presumed  to  contain  silver  and  copper,  in  nitric 
add,  in  a  flask,  and  add  concentrated  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  to  decided  predominance,  best  to  a  divisional  line  marking  ten 
volumes.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  boiling,  add  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  in  moderate  excess,  boil  until  the  oxide  of  copper 
has  turned  black,  transfer  the  fluid,  together  with  the  precipitate,  to 
a  cylinder  or  flask  of  150  cubic  cent,  capacity,  rinse  the  flask 
vith  water,  which  transfer  also  to  the  measuring  flask  or  cylinder, 
until  the  fluid,  when  quite  cold,  reaches  exactly  to  0  ;  cover  with 
a  greased  plate  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  shake.  Let  the  solid 
particles  now  subside,  take  50  cub.  cent  of  the  clear  fluid,  add  2 
or  3  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  and  determine  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  fluid,  as  directed  §  141.  Multiply  the 
resulting  number  by  3,  and  deduct  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  so 
found  from  that  first  added;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
equivalent  to  the  silver  contained  in  the  analysed  compound. 

This  method,  which  is  not  likely,  however,  to  supersede  Gay-LuMoc^a 
at  the  Mint,  may  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  silver  present 
18  not  approximately  known.  If  you  wish  to  employ  it,  make  use  of 
equivalent  solutions :  viz.,  a  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  a  decimal  solution  of  silver.  To  prepare  the  former,  dissolve 
5-846  gmoL  (0*1  eq.)  of  pure  fused  chloride  of  sodium  to  1  litre  of  fluid; 
to  prepare  the  latter,  dissolve  10-797  grm.  (0*1  eq.)  of  pure  metallic 
ailver,  to  1  litre  of  fluid.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  acid  in  the  latter 
aolution^  which  must  consequently  be  treated  as  directed  §  141. 

The  calculation  in  this  method  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  pre- 
cipitates of  chloride  of  silver  and  oxide  of  copper  are  in  the  fluid  when 
the  latter  is  diluted  to  150  cub.  centimetres,  and  the  50  cub.  centimetres 
taken  out  do  not  accordingly  represent  an  absolute  third  of  the  solution; 
but  the  error  is  very  trifling  indeed,  and  disappears  altogether  if  only  a 
alight  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  added  at  first. 

§  116. 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete  decomposition 
nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  nitrate  of  lead 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate  formed  protect 
the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 
For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see  §  83.  As  we 
shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be  effected 
'without  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid;  but  upon  application  of  heat  it  dissolves  readily 
with  separation  of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstiiium 
in  which  chromate  of  lead  dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the 
piu-pose  of  analysis,  the  chromate  is  best  converted  into  the  chloride 
(see  below).  Sulphide  of  lead  is  usually  converted  at  once  into  sulphate 
(«ee§116,6,/3). 

o2 
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b,  DetertnincUion, 

Lead  m&j  be  weighed  as  oxide,  svlphaU,  ehrcmate,  mlphidey  chloride^ 
or  as  oxide  of  lead -k- lead;  it  may  be  determined  also  by  yolometrical 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  OziDB  OF  Lead. 

a.  By  PrecipUation, 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  inflolnble 
in  that  menstruam,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

6.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  in- 
organic acids. 

)3.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Those  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead  of  which  the  acid  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  solution  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  By  Evaporation, 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lead  with 
volatile  acids. 

/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

3.  Chbou ate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 

4.  Ohlobide  of  Lead. 
Ghromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead. 

5.  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 
Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

6.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 

All  salts  of  lead  in  solution.     This  method  serves  to  separate 
lead  from  other  substances. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
respective  heads ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  compounds  enumerated  sub  1, 
may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and  all  those  enumerated 
sub  1, 2,  and  5,  as  sulphide  of  lead,  &c.  &c.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of 
lead  are  most  conveniently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner  described  §  115,  4  (reduction  of  chloride  of 
sUver),  if  not  decDied  preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  de- 
compose them  by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reduction 
method  is  resorted  to,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since 
this  might  cause  some  chloride  of  lead  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  simple 
oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  dissolved  and  analysed.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple  mode 
of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohoL  For  the  methods  of  analysing 
sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  J  refer  to  the  para^aphs 
treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  paiii  of  this  section. 
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To  effect  the  quantitative  estimatioD  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many 
salts  of  lead,  especially  also  in  the  sulphate,  the  compound  under 
examination  may  be  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic 
lead  obtained  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide 
«Iso  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  this  method^ 
but  never  the  entire  (iT.  Ban,  "Poggend.  AnnaL,"  91,  104). 

>  I .  Beiermination  of  Lead  cu  Oxide. 

Ob  By  'Precipitation. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  to  be  analysed 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia, 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  after  some  time,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate 
with  pure  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  having  pre-: 
Tioosly  incinerated  ihe  filter  on  the  lid.  For  the  propeHies  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  83.  The  remits  are  satisfactory,  although 
generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  carbonate  of  lead  not  being  absolutely 
insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts  (Experiment 
No.  44).  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care  taken  to 
remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceeding  to 
incineration  ;  otherwise  additional  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred, 
from  reduction  of  the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to  metallic 
lead,  by  the  carbon  of  the  filter. 

p.  By  PrecipitaMon  aa  Oxalate  of  Lead. 

The  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  mixed  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  ammonia  added  until  it  slightly  pre- 
dominates  ;  the  precipitated  oxalate  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the  fluid 
filtered  off,  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  directed  in  a; 
the  porcelain  crucible  is  left  uncovered  during  the  ignition  of  the  pre* 
dpitateu     Results  as  in  a. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the 
manner  of  reducing  salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids  to  the  state  of 
oxide,  see  5. 

^  2.  Determination  ae  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

0.  By  Precipitation. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with  moderately 
dilate  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mixture 
doable  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  subside;  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry,  and  ignite,  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful 
operator  may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible 
is  preferable.  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the 
adhering  sulphate  of  lead  carefully  removed  before  proceeding  to 
indneratioti  (see  1,  a,  a). 

fi.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with  water 
addalated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with  spirit 
of  wine.    The  remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a. 
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For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
verj  accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  /3  are  nearly  equally  aocurate, 
provided  the  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  and  the  washing 
water  properly  acidulated  with  that  acid.  Neglect  of  the  former 
condition  will,  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric 
acid,  &a,  cause  a  portion  of  the  lead  to  remain  in  solution  ;  neglect  of 
the  latter  will  lead  to  the  solution  of  perceptible  traces  of  the  precipi* 
tate  in  the  washing  water. 

b.  By  BvaporcUion, 

Put  the  weighed  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess, 
and  evaporate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  or- 
ganic substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  dish  ; 
but  if  organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable. 
With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

/3.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by 
treating  them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible,  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the  resi- 
due. 8hould  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened 
once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method 
gives  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  incurred,  the 
escaping  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas  being  liable  to  carry  away 
traces  of  the  salt. 

t  3.  DeUrmiruUion  cu  CkroTnate  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  neutral  chromate  of 
potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has  been  present,  add  acetate  of 
soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric  acid  by  fi'ee  acetic 
acid;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pass  the 
fluid  through  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  212''  F.  ;  wash  the  precipitate 
with  water,  dry  at  212**  F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  93.     The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  Determinoition  as  Chloride  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate  in 
the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with 
ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  off  the  fluid,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether,  dry,  and  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat ;  were  you  to  heat  it  to  redness,  some  of  the  chloride  of  lead  would 
volatilize.  In  other  respects  the  operation  is  conducted  as  directed  in  1, 
a,  a.  This  method  is  had  recourse  to  in  certain  separations  of  lead  from 
other  substances. 

5.  DetermiivUion  as  Oxide  of  Lead  ■\- Lead 

Heat  from  one  to  two  grms.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a 
small  weighed  porcelain  dish  very  gently,  taking  care  to  make  the  heat 
act  first  upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition 
may  begin  on  one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
perfectly  decomposed,  increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  until  no 
more  glowing  particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixtura 
of  oxide  of  lead  with  globules  of  metallic  lead^  perfectly  frve  frx>m  car- 
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bozL  Weigh  the  residae  ;  then  heat  it  with  acetic  acid  until  the  oxide 
is  completely  dissolyed,  which  does  not  take  long  ;  pour  off  the  solution 
now  fit>ni  the  metallic  lead,  and  wash  the  latter  by  repeated  decantation  ; 
remove  the  last  traces  of  water  by  heat,  and  weigh  the  residuary 
metallic  lead.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  metal  from  that  of 
the  original  residue,  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  which 
vas  present  in  that  residue ;  and  by  calculating  the  proportion  of  metal 
oontuned  in  the  oxide,  and  adding  the  resulting  number  to  the  weight 
of  the  metallic  lead,  you  will  obtain  the  total  amount  of  that  metal 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  This  method  is  very 
convenient,  and,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to  conduct  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  compound  very  slowly,  since  the  rapid  combustion  of  its 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
would  produce  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  vohttilize  a  portion  of  the 
lead  in  visible  fumes.  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  free  from  carbon 
—which  will  always  be  detected  in  the  heating  of  it  with  acetic  acid — 
this  will  tend  to  give  a  higher  number. 

This  method  was  originally  introduced  by  Berzdiua,  Dulk  has  recom- 
mended the  following  modification : — The  comiK>und  to  be  analysed 
is  gently  heated,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  completely  carbonized  ;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  mass 
stirred  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire.  Upon  this,  the  mass  begins  to  ignite, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may 
still  contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  crystals  of  recently  fused  nitrate 
of  ammonia  are  now  thrown  into  the  crucible,  which  has  previously 
been  removed  from  the  flame,  and  the  lid  is  again  put  on.  The 
aait  fuses,  oxidizes  the  lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The 
crucible  is  now  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitrio 
acid  escape.  The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed.  This  modification 
of  Bendiui  method  gives  very  accurate  results.  It  possesses  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  ensures  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole 
of  the  carbon ;  it  saves  also  some  trouble  in  weighing  and  calculating. 

^  6.  DtUrminaiion  cu  Sulphide  of  Lead, 

a.  The  same  method  which  serves  for  the  determination  of  silver  as 
snlphide  (§  115,  2,)  may  also  be  resorted  to  for  lead  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  that  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  from  acid 
solutions  must  be  effected  without  the  application  of  heat ;  other- 
wise, a  portion  of  the  precipitate  will  redissolve.  The  operator  should 
also,  belbre  proceeding  to  filtration,  test  a  portion  of  this  supernatant 
fluid  with  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  to  see  whether  it  will  remain  clear.  This  experiment 
is  intended  to  guard  against  errors  arising  from  incomplete  precipitation 
of  the  lead,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  from  acid  solutiona  Compare 
M.  Martin,  "  Chem.  CentralbL,"  1856,  601.  For  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  83. 

fi.  If  the  precipitate  contains  sulphur,  it  must  be  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead.  To  that  end,  it  is  dried  on  the  filter,  and  put  into 
a  beaker,  into  which  the  filter  is  then  also  thrown ;  pure  fuming 
nitric  acid  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  the  beaker  being  kept  covered 
with  a  glass  plate.  When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  a  gentle  heat  is 
applied   for  some  time,  and  the  contents  of  the    beaker   are   then 
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transferred  to  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the  last  particles  beiDg  carefolly 
rinsed  into  the  latter ;  a  few  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  add  are  now 
added,  the  mixture  is  cautiouslj  evaporated,  and  the  residue  finally 
ignited  The  results  are  accurata  The  use  of  the  Juining  nitric  acid 
is  indispensable,  the  application  of  an  acid  of  a  lower  degree  of  concen* 
tration  involring  always  a  separation  of  sulphur,  which  oxidizes  in  the 
subsequent  process  only  with  extreme  slowness. 

7.  Determination  of  Lead  by  Volvmetrical  Analysis, 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  of  effecting  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  lead  in  the  volumetrical  way,  not  one  of  the  processes 
recommended  can  be  said  to  be  really  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  applicable 
in  all,  or,  at  least,  in  most  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and 
accurate.  As  the  gravimetricaJ  method  of  estimating  lead  is,  therefore, 
sure  to  be  preferred  for  the  present,  to  the  volumetrical  processes,  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  latter  will  suffice  here. 

a.  The  lead  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lead,  as  directed  in  1,  a,  /3; 
the  well  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitriq  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  determined  by  permanganate 
of  potassa  (§  137)  Hempel,  This  method  may  be  modified  as  follows: 
add  to  the  solution  of  lead,  in  a  measuring  flask  of  300  cub.  cent, 
capacity,  a  measured  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  slight  excess,  then  am- 
monia to  slight  predominance,  fill  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  diake, 
let  deposit,  take  out  100  cub.  cent  of  the  clear  fluid,  determine  the 
oxalic  acid  in  it  by  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  137),  multiply  the 
quantity  found  by  3,  deduct  the  product  from  the  amount  of  oxalic 
acid  contained  in  the  solution  first  added,  and  reckon  for  every  equiva- 
lent of  oxalic  acid,  1  equivalent  of  leiul  (Fr.  Mohr,  ''  Lehrbuch  der 
Titrirmethode,  page  198).  This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but 
requires  very  great  care. 

h.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  chromate  of  lead  produced  by  precipitation, 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  determined  volumetrically,  and  1  equivalent 
of  lead  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  found.  For  this  purpose, 
chromate  of  lead  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  measured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength. 
Sesquichloride  of  iron,  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  chloride  of 
lead  are  formed.  The  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  determined  in 
the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
peroxidized  calculated  from  this.  Every  3  equivalents  of  peroxidized 
iron  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  lead  {ff.  Schtoarz,  '^AnnaL  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm."  84,  92).  The  results  are  pretty  accurate,  but  the 
prpcess  is  rather  complicated. 

c.  The  methods  proposed  by  Flores  Domonte  (precipitation  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  lead,  with  a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium), 
and  by  MargvsrUe  (precipitation  of  lead  as  binoxide,  from  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  by  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa),  are 
inconvenient  and  inaccurate. 

§  117. 

3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury. 
a.  Solution, 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but   without   application   of  heat   if 
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ooDTersion  of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
all  that  is  reqtdred,  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
varm  the  substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  heat  until 
a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercury 
as  oxide  and  chloride. 

L  Determination, 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide,  or  its 
eompounda,  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  where  it  becomes  accordingly 
necessary  to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is 
determined  as  directed  (§  118).  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been 
obtained,  quite  &ee  from  oxide,  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
suboxide  may  be  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury, 
and  effected  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of 
determining  mercury,  described  §  118,  1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied 
equally  weU  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Deterrmnation  as  Suhchloride  o/Ifercury, 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212^F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.     Results  very  accurate. 

2.  Volvanetrical  MethodL 

Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decimal  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (§  115,  5,  d),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is 
accordingly  present  in  excess;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care, 
however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  chromate  of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  impart 
a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (§  141),  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution, 
consequently  the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excess;  this  shows, 
of  coarse,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  effecting  the 
precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  Hg^O  is  reckoned  for  every  equiva- 
leot  of  Na  01,  consequently  for  every  cub.  cent,  of  the  decimal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  0*02081  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  sc^ution. 
As  filtering  and  waging  form  indispensable  parts  of  the  process,  this 
method  affords  no  great  advantage  over  the  gravimetrical ;  however, 
tiie  results  are  accurate  {Ft,  Mokr,  ^Lehrbuoh  der  Titrirmethode^" 
2,  62).  The  two  methods^  1  and  2,  may  also  be  advantageously  com* 
bined. 

$118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Meboubt. 

a.  Soluiion, 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
hi  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  added  until  complete  solution  ensues.  When  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride  of  mercury 
escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  must  not  be 
Iwb.sight  of  in  effecting  the  solution  of  compounds  of  mercury.     It  is 
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from  this  cause  that  the  method  proposed  hy  Void  ("  AnnaL  d.  ChcDu 
u.  Fharm.,**  94,  220),  gives  quite  iuaccurate  results, 

^  5.  Determination. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  svhMoride  or 
sulphide^  or  as  oxide.  In  some  cases  the  mercury  is  expelled  from  the 
analysed  compound  by  ignition,  and  its  amount  inferred  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  which  the  ignited  compound  has  suffered.  Mercury 
may  be  determined  also  by  volumetrioal  analysis. 

The  methods  of  determining  mercury  as  metal,  snbchloride,  or  sulphide, 
are  applicable  in  all  cases  without  exception ;  the  latter,  however,  deserves 
the  preference  in  most  instances,  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  simplicity, 
and  fiEu;ility.  The  method  of  determining  mercury  as  oxide  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  suboxide  or  oxide  of 
mercury  with  nitric  acid.  The  volumetrical  method  can  be  resorted 
to  only  occasionally,  as  the  several  conditions  required  for  its  application 
are  rarely  found  united. 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury, 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way, 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  64. 


Pig.  64. 

The  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  one  and  a  half 
foot  long,  and  between  three  and  four  lines  wide,  made  of  difficultly  fusible 
glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  Into  this  tube  is  put,  in  the  first  place,  a 
layer  of  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  which  is  passed  down  to  the  closed  end, 
where  it  occupies  a  space  of  two  inches  in  length,  from  a  to  6.  This  is 
followed  by  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  mercurial  compound,  with  an 
excess  of  soda-lime  (§  G6,  5),  which  occupies  the  space  from  6  to  c  The 
particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the  mortar  are  removed  with  the 
aid  of  some  more  soda-lime,  which  is  then  also  put  into  the  tube, 
where  it  occupies  the  space  from  c  to  dL  This  is  followed  by  a  layer  of 
pure  soda-lime,  occupying  the  space  from  <^  to  e,  and  this  again  by  a  loose 
stopper  of  pure  asbestos,  from  etof.  The  anterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The  manipulations  in 
the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as  in  ultimate  or 
elementary  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  they  will  be  found  described  in 
detail  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  contents  of 
the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  receiving  fiask 
containing  water,  of  which  it  must  just  touch  the  surfiice  sufficiently 
to  have  the  opening  half  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way  as 
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in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  e  to  a,  the  last  traces  of 
mercarial  ^apor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  hydrate  of  lime  in  the 
sealed  end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of 
intense  ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at  /,  and  carefully  and  completely 
rinsed  into  the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  small 
globules  of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  large 
one,  by  agitating  the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the 
perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted  ofl*,  and  the  mercury  poured  into  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  still 
adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting-paper.  The  mercury  is  then 
finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but 
without  application  of  heat,  until  the  weight  remains  constant  For 
the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  This  method  may  be  used 
also  for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  of  mercury.  If  pro- 
perly  and  carefully  executed,  it  gives  accurate  results.  The  most 
highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  application  of 
the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted  by  Erdmomn 
snd  Marchand  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury 
snd  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer  to 
the  originfid  essay  in  the  ''Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie,*'  XX XL 
p  385;  also  ''Fharmaceutisches  Centralblatt,**  1844,  p.  354 — simply 
remarking  here,  that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion  tube^ 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
bulb  apparatus  with  one  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  ensure  the  con- 
densation of  every  trace  of  mercurial  fumes.  This  way  of  receiving  and 
condensing  the  fumes  distilling  over  may  be  employed  also  in  the  analysis 
of  amalgaSms,  as  recently  done  by  Konig  ('' Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.** 
70,  64). 

h.  In  the  Humid  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  dear  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  a  time,  the  perfectly 
dear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  if 
the  process  has  fully  succeeded,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule ;  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  globule  of  mercuiy  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decan^ 
tation,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
with  pure  water,  which  is  then  partly  removed  by  blotting-paper,  and  the 
mercury  afterwards  dried  and  weighed  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  onion  into  one  globule  may  readily  be  eflected  by  boiling  a  short 
time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (having,  of  course, 
previously  removed  by  decantation  the  supernatant  clear  fluid).  For 
the  properties  of  metallic  mercury,  see  §  84. 

Phosphorous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  reducing  agents,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  protochloride  of  tin. 

This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but  it  requires  the  very  greaiesi 
care  in  performing  the  several  operations.  The  resulting  numbers 
are  generally  a  little  too  low.  (Compare  Experiment  No.  70,  made 
by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory.)  This,  however,  is  entirely 
owing  to  defective  execution  of  the  operations,  and  by  no  means 
to  defects  inherent  in  the  method  itself;  and  the  generally  received 
notion,  which  would  impute  the  deficiency  to  the  volatilization  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  meronry,  in  the  processes  of  boiling  and  dryings  is  founded  in 
error.     (See  Experiment  No.  51.) 

2.  2)eterminati<m  <m  SvhcJdoride  of  Mercurp, 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  if  that  acid  is  not  already 
present,  add  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  until  the  excess  of  acid  is 
nea/rly  neutralized,  mix  with  a  solution  of  formate  of  soda  in  excess,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  four  days,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140^  to  ITG""  F. 
Filter  the  fluid  off  from  the  precipitated  subchloride.  and  collect  the 
latter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  212°  F.  Let  Uie  filtrate  stand 
24  hours  longer,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140®  to  176®  F.,  and, 
should  a  new  precipitate  form,  add  this  to  the  first,  and  repeat  the 
same  process  until  the  filtrate  remaios  perfectly  clear.  Wash  the  col- 
lected precipitate,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh. 

l^his  method  is  very  tedious,  and  requires,  besides,  the  strictest 
attention  in  fche  performance  of  the  several  operations  ;  its  applica- 
tion is  therefore  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  separation  of 
mercury  from  certain  metals.  The  operator  must  take  particular  care 
not  to  exceed  a  temperature  of  176^  F.,  since  otherwise  metallic  mercury 
might  separate  j  should  this  be  the  case,  the  precipitate  will  exhibit  a 
grayish  appearance,  and  the  experiment  must,  under  such  circumstance, 
be  considered  a  failure. 

5.  Determination  cu  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

a.  The  SoltUion  of  the  Salt  of  Mercury  ie  free  from  Nitric  Add. 

Acidify  the  solution,  if  not  already  acid,  slightly,  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  transfer  to  a  flask  with  ground  stopper,  and  add  a  freshly  pre- 
pared clear  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  slight  excess, 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  odor  of  that  gas  clearly  perceptible  after 
shaking  the  flask ;  insert  the  stopper,  and  let  the  precipitated  sulphide 
subside. 

6.  The  avnotrnt  of  Mercury  present  is  so  considerable,  that  its  Precipita- 
tion vHmld  require  a  very  large  portion  of  StUphu/retted  Hydrogen  Water. 

Conduct  into  the  moderately  dilute  solution  washed  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 

c.  Tlie  Solution  contains  Nitric  Acid. 

Add  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  until  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  ; 
mix  the  fluid  with  a  clear  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
excess,  and  precipitate  the  mercury  finally,  either  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  or  with  colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  by  trans- 
mitting sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  Let  the  precipitate 
subside,  collect  it  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  rapidly  with  cold  water,  dry 
at  212°F.,  and  weigh. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  free  sulphur  (owing  to  the  presence  of 
sesquioxide  of  iroui  chromic  acid,  &o.  &c.,  or  to  some  other  cause), 
transfer  it,  still  moist,  together  with  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask,  treat 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  nitric  acid,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  separated  sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  color ;  dilute 
the  mixture  now  with  water,  filter,  and  precipitate  again  as  sulphide,  by 
addition  of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  colorless 
sulphide  of  ammonium^  aa  above.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate, 
see  §  84. 
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This  method  gives  very  aocurate  results,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable  to  all  others. 

4.  Determination  m  Oxide, 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  he  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide.  For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is 
heated  in  a  hulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips 
under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a  gasometer,  by  means  of 
which  dry  air  is  transmitted  through  the  tube,  as  long  as  the  application 
of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt 
it  effected,  whilst  the  oxide  to  which  it  is  reduced  remains  unaffected. 
{Marignac,  in  Liebig  and  Kopp^a  "  Annual  Report,"  1849,  page  594.) 

5.  Volumetrical  Analysis  {Liebig* $  method — '^Annalen  der  ChemiQ 
nnd  Pharmacie,"  85,  SU7). 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  mercury  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate,  but  not  from  solutions 
of  the  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  white  precipitat-e,  which 
speedily  becomes  crystalline;  and  that  chloride  of  sodium,  therefore, 
readily  redissolves  this  precipitate  (as  long  as  it  has  not  yet  acquired 
crystalline  consistence),  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury  being 
formed.  (Consequently,  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  we  learn  from  this  also  the 
qaantity  of  the  mercury;  since  every  equivalent  of  chloride  of 
sodium  dissolves  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  mercury  (in  the  form  of 
phosphate). 

a.  Preparaii<mofihASduti(mof(M(yndeofSodimrK 

The  decimal  equivalent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (§  1  lt5,  5)  may  be 

used.      £very   cubic  centimetre  of  this  containing  0*005846  grm.  of 

Ka  a,  corresponds  to  0-010805  of  Hg  O. 

6.  Prepa/ration  of  the  Sclution  of  Oxide  of  Mercv/ry. 

According  to  ZiMg,  this  solution — which  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
free  from  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  in  which  all  the 
mercury  must  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide — should  contain  no  more 
than  about  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  mercury  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid. 
Accordingly,  if  a  preliminary  experiment  shows  it  to  have  a  higher  degree 
of  concentration,  dilution  to  the  proper  degree  must  be  resorted  ta 
The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  no  other  metals  besides  mercury, 
nor  too  much  free  acid  :  the  addition  of  from  3  to  4  cubic  centimetres  of 
a  perfectly  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  10  cubic  centi> 
metres  of  the  solution,  must  remove  all  acid  reaction.  If  too  much 
acid  is  present,  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added  until  basic  salt  begins 
to  precipitate,  which  latter  is  then  redissolved  by  addition  of  one 
or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

c.  JPerfomumce  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

There  are  two  different  methods  recommended,  which  it  is  best 
to  apply  in  combination,  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  former  are 
somewhat  too  high,  those  by  the  latter  a  little  too  low. 

1.  Measure  off  into  a  beaker,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  add  3  or  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then  immediately,  before  the  pre- 
cipitate has  had  time  to  acquire  crystalline  consistence,  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  until  the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved ;  the  last 
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portions  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  added  veiy 
cautiously,  to  avoid  addition  in  excess. 

Supposing  you  have  used  20*5  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  to  effect  the  precipitate  of  the  solution  formed  upon 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  you  must  now — 

2.  Measure  off  20*5  c.a  of  the  same  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
add  to  this  3  or  4  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  then  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury  (6)  from  a  burette,  until 
a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form.  Supposing  this  has  taken 
10*25  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  mercury,  then  20*5  +  20*5  =  41 
cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  having  been  consumed 
to  10  4- 10*25  =  20*25  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury ; 
and  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  correspond- 
ing to  0*010805  grm.  of  oxide  of  mercuiy,  it  follows  that  4.1  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  correspond  to  0*443005  grra« 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  quantity  is  consequently  contained  in  20*25 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  analysed  solution. 

Liebig  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding gives  very  nearly  accurate  results;  he  obtained,  for  instance, 
01878  gi-m.  instead  of  0*1870  grm.,  0-174  grm  instead  of  0*1748  grm., 
0*1668  grm.  instead  of  0*1 66  4 grm.,  &c  But  the  method  is  susceptible  only 
of  very  limited  application;  for  which  reason  I  omit  giving  a  description 
of  Fr.  Mohr*8  modification  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  the  substi- 
tution of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for  phosphate  of  soda  (See  Fr.  Afofirg 
**  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  2,  66). 

§  119. 

5.  Oxide  op  Copper. 

a.  Sclulion. 

Most  of  the  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  water.  Metallic 
copper  is  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  Oxide  of  copper,  and  those  of 
its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  heated  with 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  separated  sulphur  exhibits  a 
pure  yellow  tint;  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  greatly  promotes 
the  decomposition. 

h.  Determination, 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide,  or  in  the  metallic  state, 
or  as  svhsvlphide  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of  oxide  it  is  converted  either 
by  direct  precipitation,  or  by  ignition,  or  after  previous  precipitation  as 
sulphide.  The  determination  as  subsulphide  is  pi'eceded  by  precipitation 
either  as  sulphide  or  as  sulphosubcyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined 
also  in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  voiumetrical  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  op  Copper. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide, 

All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  of  the 
insoluble  salts  of  which  the  acids  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present 

b.  By  Precipitation,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Compound, 
Such  of  the  salts  enumerated  sub  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile  organic 
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substance,  and  thnB  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non-volatile 
organic  acids. 

e.  By  FrecipUation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper. 
All  compounds  of  copper  without  exception. 

d.  By  Ignition. 
Salts  of  copper  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  or  with  such  oxygen 
acids  as  are  readily  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  copper). 

2.  Metallic  Coppeb. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  metals  precipitable  by  zina 

3.  SULPHO-SUBCTANIBE  OF  CoPPEB,  resp.   SuBSULPHIDE  OF  CoPPEB. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  precipitable  by 
snlphocyanide  of  potassium  are  present. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
copper,  I  prefer  in  all  cases  where  the  choice  is  left  free  and  where  pre- 
cipitation cannot  be  avoided,  method  2,  as  the  process  is  more  rapidly 
performed  than  is  the  case  with  method  1,  while  the  results  are,  at  least, 
equally  accurate.  Method  3  finds  application  chieflj^  in  separations  of 
copper  from  other  metals.  The  volu metrical  methods  are  especially 
adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but  they  are  inferior  to  method  2  in 
simplicity  and  accuracy.  For  technical  purposes,  there  are,  besides  the 
Yolnmetrical,  also  several  colorimetrical  methods,  proposed  by  Heirie, 
Von  Hubert,  Jacqudain^  A,  MiUler,  and  others,  which  are,  all  of  them, 
based  upon  the  oompansou  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper, 
of  any  indefinite  standard,  with  othera  of  a  known  standard.  See  Al, 
IfuUer*s  "  Complementarcolorimeter"  Chemnitz,  1854  ;  and  BodeitianrCs 
"Probirkunt,"  von  Kerl,  page  222. 

LetfoTa  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  i^  based  upon  the 
diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when  digested  in  a 
dose-stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  and  water  boiled 
free  from  air,  the  decolorization  of  the  fluid  marking  the  completion  of 
the  reaction,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  apt  to  give  false  results 
(Pmip's,  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,"  81,  208).  The  ktter  remark 
applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  proposed  by  Range,  which  consists  in 
boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  free  from  nitric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  in  presence  of  some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  a 
weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of  the  fluid,  deter- 
mining the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper. 

1.  Determination  cts  Oxide  of  Copper, 
0.  By  direct  PredpitcUion  as  Oxide, 

o.  From  Neutral  or  Acid  SoltUians. 

Heat  the  rather  dUute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to 
incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  or 
potassa  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture 
a  few  minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling. 

After  allowing  some  time  for  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  filter 
of  the  fluid,  treat  the  precipitate  with  water,  heat  to  boiling,  let  the 
precipitate  somewhat  subside,  and  repeat  the  operation  just  described 
oDce  or  twice.  Collect  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  finally  on  the 
^ter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum 
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cmcible,  a»  directed  §  53.  After  intense  ignition,  and  having  added  the 
ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible  and  its  contents  cool  nnder  a  bell- 
jar,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  place  it  on  the  balance  the 
instant  it  is  cold,  and  weigh  as  quickly  as  possibla  The  action  of 
reducing  gases  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  process  of 
ignition. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  that  mechanical  appliances  faQ  to 
remove  them.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  you  need  simply  wash  the  dish 
thoroughly,  dissolve  the  adhering  particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and. evaporate  the  solution  over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated 
oxide,  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  the  latter.  Should  the  solution  be 
rather  copious,  it  must  first  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  until  only 
very  little  of  it  is  left.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  moat  accurate 
results  are  attained  by  this  method ;  deviations  from  these  directions 
will  impair  more  or  less  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Thus,  if  the 
solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute,  the  precipitant  will  fail  to  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper;  or,  if  the  precipitate  be  not 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  it  wUl  retain  a  portion  of  the 
alkali ;  or,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the  result ; 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  filter  be  ignited 
in  contact  with  the  oxide,  since  this  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  it 
more  or  less.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have  suffered  reduction,  it 
must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  cau- 
tiously to  dryncBs,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  gentle  heat,  increasing 
this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  com> 
pliance  with  the  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent  pro- 
duces a  precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter  \  in  that  case,  concentrate 
the  filtrate  and  washing  water  by  evaporation,  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water,  treat  the  precipitated  sulphide  as  directed  in 
^,  and  add  the  oxide  obtained  to  the  first  precipitate.  It  is  also  highly 
adviuable  not  to  neglect  dissolving  the  oxide  of  copper,  after  weighing, 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  detect^  and,  if  neoessaiy,  estimate^  any 
silicic  acid  which  might  be  present. 

/J.  From  Alkaline  Solviiona, 

From  ammouiacal  nolutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a.  After 
precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  fluid  above  the  precipitate 
has  become  perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  with  the 
gi'eatest  possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate 
in  it,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

6.  By  Precipitation  as  Oxide^  preceded  by  Ignition  of  tJte  Substance 
under  Examination. 

Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matter 
present  is  totally  destroyed  f  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  add, 
filter,  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  a,  a,  or 
evaporate  it,  and  treat  the  residue  as  in  ciL 
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c  By  PredpkaUon  as  Sulphide  of  Copper. 

Precipitate  the  8oliiti<ni«^-whioh  may  be  alkaline,  neutral,  or  sligbtlj- 
acid,  but  flhomld  sot  oontatn  a  great  exeem  of  nitric  acid — according  to 
the  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  copper  present,  either  with  strong 
solpliuTCited  hydrogen  water,  or  by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
pB  into  it  When  t^e  precipitate  has  fully  subaided,  and  you  have 
Bttde  sure  that  the  supematant  fluid  is  no  longer  colored  or  precipi- 
tated by  strong  aulpkwreUed  kycM>gen  water^  filter  off  quickly,  wash 
the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  impregnated  with 
8a]|&iiTettad  hydrogen,  and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition; 
tnasfer  the  dried  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  incinerate  the  filter  in  a 
asall  porcelain  diah,  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate,  treat  with  mode- 
ntely  dilute  nitric  acid,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently 
until  the  separated  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  ydlow  color;  dilute  now 
with  water,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  «. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosulphuric 
sod,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper,  which,  if  necessaiy, 
moat,  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from 
hydroehlorie  acid  and  nitric  acid,  is  sufficiently  diluted,  heated  to  boilings 
and  mixed  with  a  8<^ution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  lon^  as  a  black 
precipitate  forma.  As  soon  as  this  black  precipitate  has  subsided, 
leaving  only  suspended  sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipi- 
ttttioB  of  the  copper  is  complete.  The  precipitate  is  subsulphide  of 
copper  (Cu,  S) ;  it  may  easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation 
{FlajUot,  •'Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  105).  It  is  finally  oonyerted 
into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  a. 

Instead  of  eonyerting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  coj^er  into 
oxide^  it  may  ako  be  collected  in  a  small  boat,  and  ignited  in  a  tube, 
through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted.  By  this  pro- 
cess pure  subsu^ide  of  copper  is  produced  {Berzelvus;  Brwmery 

d.  By  Ignition, 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness  ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spurts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place 
the  latter  in  a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the 
results  are  veiy  accurate.  Copper  salts  with  organic  acid  also  may 
be  converted  into  oxide  by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue 
fint  obtained,  which  contains  suboxide,  is  completely  oxidized,  by  re- 
peated moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition.  However,  a  trifling 
loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  in  this  process,  from  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  spurting. 

2.  IktermtnabUm  as  MetalUc  Copper, 

The  method  of  precipitating  copper  with  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing 
it  in  the  metallic  state,  was  proposed  as  far  back  as  1822,  in  PfaJTs* 

*  I  mention  this  hd  m-I  think  it  wonld  be  most  nnjiut  to  Pfaff  to  attribute  to  Kerl 
tbc  Bwtfaod  of  predpiUtiog  oepper  with  iron,  and  to  Mohr  that  of  precipitating  it  with 
nne.  I  feel  caUed  npon  to  make  this  remark  in  reference  to  Fr.  Mohr*8  paper  on  the 
•object  in  '*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharmacie,"  96,  215,  ajudJBodemann^t  **  Probirknnst,** 
TOO  Keri,  page  220. 

H.  P 
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^'Handbuch  der  analytischen  Chetnie,"  Altona,  1822,  Vol.  2,  pa^  269, 
where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  zino  as  the  precipitant,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether 
the  precipitation  is  complete. 

The  method  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  now  for  three  years; 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  From  my  own  experience  I  can 
recommend  the  following  process  as  best  suited  to  effect  the  object 
in  view. 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed 
it  from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sidphuric 
acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish;  dilute,  if  necessary,  with  aome 
water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
residue,  and  add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  a  moderate  evolution  pf  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  an  over-large  excess 
of  acid,  add  a  little  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which 
is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle. 
The  separation  of  the  copper  begins  immediately;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  deposited  on  the  platinum  in  form  of  a  solid  coating  ;  another 
separates  moi-e  particularly  from  concentrated  solutions  in  the  form 
of  red  spongy  masses.  Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the 
reaction,  is  not  necessary ;  but  there  must  always,  throughout  the  pro- 
cess, be  sufficient  free  acid  present  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Afber  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has 
separated.  To  make  sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of  the  super- 
natant fluid  with  sulphui:etted  hydrogen  water ;  if  this  fails  to  impart  a 
brown  tint  to  it,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of  the 
copper  is  complete.  Ascertain  now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely 
dissolved,  by  feeling  about  with  a  glass  rod  whether  it  encounters 
AXjy  hard  lumps,  and  observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of  hydrogen 
will  take  place  upon  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 
results  are  satisfactory  in  this  respect  also,  decant  the  clear  fluid, 
which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour,  without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water 
into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings 
are  quits  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as 
practicable,  remove  the  rest  by  means  of  blotting  paper,  place  the  dish 
in  a  drying  closet,  heated  to  212°  F.,  and,  when  the  copper  is  perfectly 
dry,  let  it  get  cold,  and  weigh.  If  you  have  no  platinum  dish,  the 
precipitation  may  be  efiected  also  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish  ; 
but  it  will,  in  that  case,  take  a  longer  time  to  accomplish  it^  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  galvanic  antagonism  between  platinum  and  zinc  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in  loose  masses,  and  not  firmly 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  precipi- 
tation in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  Direct  experiment,  No.  71,  gave 
1000  and  10006,  instead  of  100.  Fr,  Molvr  ("Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,'*  96,  215)  effected  the  precipitation  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and 
obtained  equally  satisfactory  results. 

3.  Frecipilation  as  Sulph<h8uhcyanide  of  Copper, 

{Rivot'8  process,  "  Compt  rend.,"  38,  868.  «  Joum.  f.  prakt  Cbem.," 
62,  252.) 

Make  a  solution  of  the  compound  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances ;  mix  the  solution  with  a  sufiicient 
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quantitj  of  solphurous  or  hypophosphorona  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium.  The  copper  precipitates  immediately,  and  com- 
pletely, as  white  sulpho-suhcyanide  of  copper.  Collect  the  precipitate  on 
a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  water,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh.  This  gives 
already  very  approximate  results ;  direct  experiment.  No.  72,  gave  99*66, 
instead  of  100.  However,  as  the  precipitate  may  still  retain  water, 
introduce  a  weighed  aliquot  part  of  it  in  a  small  porcelain  boat ; 
mix  with  some  sulphur,  insert  the  boat  in  a  glass  tube,  transmit  hydro- 
gen gas  through  the  latter,  and  apply  heat  until  the  excess  of  sulphur 
38  expelled ;  weigh  the  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cu,  S),  and  repeat  the 
ignition  with  sulphur  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  total 
amount  of  subsulphide  of  copper  which  the  whole  precipitate  would 
yield  if  subjected  to  the  same  process,  is  calculated  from  the  quantity 
found.  Bivoi  directs  the  ignition  to  be  conducted  in'a  porcelain  crucible  ; 
from  this  I  totally  dissent  For  the  properties  of  sulpho-subcyanide  and 
^hsolphide  of  copper,  see  §  S5, 

L  VclumHrical  Methods. 

a.  Schwabs  Method  (*'  Annal.  der  Chemie  und  Pharm.,"  84, 84). 

If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  tartrate  of  an  alkali,  and  solution  of  soda  added,  a  deep  blue  fluid  is 
prodaoed.  If  this  is  warmed,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  grape-sugar 
added,  the  whole  of  the  copper  precipitates,  after  a  short  time,  in 
the  form  of  suboxide.  On  warming  this  with  sesquichloride  of  iron 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  the  following  transposition  taking 
place  : 

Cu,0  +  Fe,Cl,  +  H:Cl  =  2Cua  +  2FeCl  +  HO. 

£ach  equivalent  of  copper  consequently  reduces  one  equivalent  of  iron 
from  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloride.  From  the 
<)uantity  obtained  of  the  latter,  we  may  accordingly  ascertain  the 
amonnt  of  the  copper. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 'Dissolve  the  weighed 
compound  of  copper  under  examination  in  water  or  nitric  acid,  in  a 
capacious  poix^elain  dish,  mix  in  the  cold,  with  a  solution  of  neutral  * 
tartrate  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess.  Mix 
the  dark  blue  fluid  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  grape-sugar  or  milk-sugar,  and  warm  on  the  water-bath,  until  the 
'flaid  shows  a  brown  color  on  the  border,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  whole 
of  the  copper  is  precipitated,  and  that  the  potassa  begins  to  act  upon  the 
sugar,  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  it.  When  the  precipitate  has  subsided, 
filter.  The  filtrate  appears,  in  most  cases,  of  a  deep  brown  color ;  upon 
the  addition  of  the  washing  water,  a  muddy  yellowish  layer  forms  at  the 
Surface  of  contact ;  however,  this  disappears  immediately  upon  stirring 
the  fluid — a^proof  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  suboxide  of  copper 
having  passed  through  the  filter.  Wash  the  precipitated  suboxide  of 
copper  with  hot  water,  until  the  washing  water  comes  off  perfectly  color- 
leas;  particles  of  the  suboxide  adhering  firmly  to  the  dish  are  left 
in  the  latter.  Put  the  filter,  with  the  suboxide  into  the  dish,  add 
solntion  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron  (free  from  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  protochloride)  in  slight  excess,  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  gently,  with  stirring,  which  will  suffice  to  redissolve  the  subchloride 
of  copper  at  first  formed.     Filter  the  green  solution  into  a  capacious 

p  2 
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flask,  wash  the  remaini  of  the  first  filter  thoroughly  with  hot  water  ;  let 
the  fiuid  oool  down  to  about  77°  F.,  and  estimate  the  quantity  ef  proto- 
4^1oride  of  iron  formed,  as  directed  $  1 1 2,S.  Every  28  parte  of  iron 
found  in  the  state  of  protoxide  of  protochloride  oorrespond  to  31-68 
parts  of  eopper.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  Direot  experiments  gave 
^9*4  and  100*2,  instead  of  100. 

Ft,  Mokr  (''  Lehrbuoh  der  Titrirmethode,**  page  S02)  disBoWes  the 
•suboxide  of  copper  in  hydroohlorio  acid,  instead  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  <^  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adds  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  dilutes,  and  determines  the  strength  of  the 
solution  of  subchloride  of  oopper,  without  removing  the  ^ter.  He 
^  ebtained  98*57  and  98-68  instead  of  100.  The  experiments  made  in 
'  my  own  laboratory,  in  the  same  way,  gave  98*08  and  99*03,  instead  of 
100.  The  reason  why  this  method  is-  so  apt  to  give  ifiaoeurate  results 
is,  that  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper  attracts 
oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
ohloride  of  iron.  I  cannot  regard,  therefore^  MoWs  modification  in  the 
light  of  an  improvement  of  Sctwoar^i  method. 

5.  FleUmann*8  method  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*  98, 141). 

If  you  have  an  acid  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the 
copper  with  zinc,  exactly  as  directed  in  2,  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  zinc  is  completely  dissolved,  removing  any  iron  which  the 
solution  may  have  contained,  by  thorough  washing  of  the  oopper,  and  add 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  oop|)er 
dissolves  speedily,  giving  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron.'  Dilute, 
and  determine  with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  56  of  iron, 
which  are  present  as  protoxide,  correspond  to  ^1*68  of  copper.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  method  of  determining  copper  will  be  found  more 
convenient  than  method  3  only  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  to  make 
a  whole  series  of  analyses.  The  results,  obtained  in  an  indirect  'way, 
can  never  attain  the  accuracy  which  the  direct  weighing  of  oopper 
affords ;  still  the  difference  generally  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent 

If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  reducible  by  zinc  (e.  g^ 
teroxide  of  bismuth,  oxide  of  lead),  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper — which  must  be  filtered,  if  necessary — bj 
warmiDg  it  moderately  with  fine  zinc  raspings  or  filings,  until  the  blue 
•color  of  the  fluid  has  disappeared,  and  the  copper  is  completely  preci- 
pitated. The  precipitated  copper  is  first  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water,  then  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of 
zinc,  after  this  washed  again  with  water,  and  treated  finally  as  directed 
above. 

c,  De  Ham's  method  ("  Annal.  d.  CheuL  u.  Pharm.,"  91,  237). 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratory, 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  ai-e 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  cop(>er  and  free  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  : 
2  (CuO,  S  OJ  +  2  K  I  =  Cu,  I  +  -2  K  O,  S  O,  +  I.  Now,  by  estimating 
the  iodine  by  BunaerCa  method  (§  145),  we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper. 
The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  proceeding.  Dissolve  the 
compound  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution  ;  a 
moderate  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid^  however,  does  not  injuriou^y 
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tffect  the  proceaa  Dilute  tbe  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  definite 
Tolume;  100  cubic  centimetres  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grammes 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Introduce  now  about  10  cubic  centimetres  of 
Bwuens  iodide  of  potassium  sedation  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  copper  solution,  mix,  add,  without  loss  of 
time,  sulphurous  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  §  145.  The  cop- 
per sohition  must  contain  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  other  bodies 
which  decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  nor  free  nitric  acid,  or  free  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adding  the  sulphurous  acid,  as 
this  would  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  With  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  rules,  the  results  are  accurate.  De  ffaen  obtained,  for 
instance,  0*3567  instead  of  0*3566  of  sulphate  of  copper^  99*98  and 
100*1  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Further  experiments  (No.  73) 
have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though  the  residts  attainable  by  this 
method  are  satis&ctory,  they  are  not  always  quite  so  accurate  as  would 
he  supposed  from  the  above  figures  given  by  De  ffaen.  Acting  upon 
Fr.  Mohr*8  suggestion,  I  tried  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  pTesenoe  of  nitric  acid,  by  adding  to  the  solution  containing  nitric 
acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight  predo- 
minance ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

d.  Carl  Moh^s  method  {Fr.  Mohr's  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode  2, 91 ). 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  :  If  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  the 
azare  blue  color  disappears  gradually,  and  the  fluid  at  last  becomes 
oolorless,  or,  rather,  faint  yellowish.  Cu,  Cy,  N  H^  Cy  and  K  0  are 
Conned ;  the  one-half  of  cyanogen,  which  is  eliminated  in  the  process, 
produces  by  its  action  upon  the  free  ammonia,  urea,  oxalate  of  urea^ 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  formate  of  ammonia  (LieMg,  '*  Annal.  d.  Chem. 
D.  Phann.,"  95,  118).  The  decomposition  is  not  un^orm  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions ;  on  the  contrary^  the  quantity  and  concen- 
tration of  the  ammonia  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  it.  Expe- 
riments of  my  own  hare  fully  confirmed  tbe  truth  of  this  remark  of 
LMg,  and  have  shown,  moreover,  that  presence  of  neutral  salts  of  am- 
monia altera  the  results  (see  experiment  No.  74).  The  method,  though 
unquestionably  very  convenient,  is,  therefore,  unfortunately,  susceptible 
of  but  limited  application,  and  its  results  can  be  relied  upon  in 
few  cases  only.  The  standard  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
intended  to  efiect  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  copper  in  the  com- 
pound under  examination  is  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
copper  of  known  strength.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  porcelain  dish  ; 
the  completion  of  the  reaction  is  sufficiently  marked  and  distinct.  Other 
metals  of  which  the  oxides  dissolve  in  ammonia,  e.  g.,  zinc>  must  not  be 
praaent ;  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  are  without  influence. 

c  Besidea  the  foregoing  volumetrical  methods^  several  othera  haive 
been  propoeed.  However,  as  they  are  still  less  reliable,  I  dismiss  them 
^>eie  with  a  mere  passing  alluskw. 

a.  Pdouz^8  method  (see  seeond  English  edition,  page  199).  Tt  is 
difficult  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  reaction  ;  the  results  are  there- 
fore apt  to  differ  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent. 

^.  Another  method  by  Carl  Mohr  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u«  Pharm.,'*  92, 
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97).  Beduction  of  the  slightly  acid  solation  of  copper  by  iron,  and 
estimation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  formed  gives  unreliable  results ; 
often  12  per  oent.  and  more  too  high. 

y.  Leeshing's  method  ("  Journ.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  61,  376).  Precipita- 
tion with  oxalate  of  potassa. 

§  120. 

6.  Teboxidb  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  metal, 
are  dissolved  best  in  more  or  less  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Determination, 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chromate  of  teroxide. 
The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into  teroxide,  either  by  ignition, 
or  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate  of  teroxide  qfbismtUh,  preceded  in 
fiome  cases  by  precipitation  as  tersvlphide. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teboxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate        b.  By  Ignition, 
of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth.  a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  volatile  oxygen  acids, 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no         /3.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic 

other  acid  remaining  in  the  solu-  acids, 
tiou. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Terstdphide  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Chbomate  of  Teboxidb  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 
1.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Teroxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  very  sligfU 
excess,  and  heat  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  §  116  (ignition  of  carbonate 
of  lead);  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into 
the  pure  teroxide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated, 
dilute  with  water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ; 
whether  the  dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  86. 

The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  the  teroxide  would  contain,  in 
the  former  case,  an  admixture  of  basic  sulphate,  in  the  latter,  of  basic  ter- 
chloride  of  bismuth.  Were  you  to  filter  off  the  precipitate,  without 
previous  application  of  heat,  part  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  remain 
in  solution,  which  would,  of  course,  comdderably  reduce  the  resulting 
.numbers  (experiment  No.  75). 
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6.  By  Igniticn, 

a.  CompooQcIs  like  the  carboDate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constaiit. 

^  Compoupds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  119^  1,  c^.). 

c  By  Precipitation  as  Teravlphide  of  Bismuth. 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphu-* 
retted  hydrogen  water  or  gas  ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  test 
a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  fndphuuretted  hydrogen  water;  if 
it  remains  clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipi- 
tated, filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the 
free  acid  is  neutralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess. 

The  tersulphide  of  bismuth  may  be  weighed  in  that  form,  if  the 
operator  is  convinced  that  no  free  sulphur  has  been  thrown  down  in  con- 
junction with  it.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  bismuth  we  have 
mostly  to  deal  with  very  acid  solutions,  and  which  contain  nitric  acid,, 
there  is  generally  reason  to  appi*ehend  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  attended  with  separation  of  free  sulphur,  on 
which  account  it  is  always  safest  to  convert  the  tersulphide  into  ter- 
oxide. To  this  end  the  filter,  with  the  washed  and  still  moist  precipi- 
tate on  it,  is  put  into  a  beaker,  and  heated  with  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid  until  complete  decomposition  is  effected  ;  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and 
filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the  acidulated  water  j  the  filtrate 
is  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bis^nuth  as  Chromate  of  Teroxide  (J.  LSwe's 
method,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  67,  464). 

Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which- must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Binse  the  vessel  which, 
contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid,  and 
add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate 
formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and  dense  throughout ;  if  it  is  flocculent, 
and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  chromate  of  potassa ;  in  which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of 
this  salt,  taking  cai^e,  however,  to  guard  against  too  great  fua  excess, 
and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the  proper  appearance.  Boil 
the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with  stirring ;  then  wash, 
the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  decantation 
on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter  with  boiling 
water,  dry  at  about  248^  F.,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  and  com- 
position of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.*     Kesults  very  satisflBctory. 

*  Pearton  (**  Phil.  Mag.,"  xi.204)  gives  BiO^  OrO  ,  as  the  formula  of  the  precipi- 
tate, and,  at  the  same  time,  1  grm.  of  biamath  in  1*491  of  4hromate  of  teroxide,  vhich 
inTolres  a  coatradiction.  Both  statements  are  erroneous.  His  Tolumetrical  estimation 
is  baaed  opon  the  mistaken  assumption  that  chromate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  iusoluble 
in  dilate  nitric  acid|  wbil9(  It  is  only  so  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  excess  of  chromate  of 
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§  121. 

7.  OxiDB  OF  Cadmium. 
a.  Solution, 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  or  in  nitric  acid. 

h,  Detemiinaiion, 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oocide,  or  in  that  of  ml- 
phide  (§  87). 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  OziDB  OF  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Ignition, 

The     compounds    of    cadmium         Salts  of  cadmium  with  readily 
which  are  soluble  in  water ;   the     volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of    organic  oxygen  acids, 
which  is    removed  upon  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.   SULPHIDB  OF  CaDMHXM. 

All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exception. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  qf  Gadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  reduce  it,  by  ignition,  to  the  state  of  pure 
oxide.  For  the  details  of  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  I  refer  to  §  108  (Zinc).  For  the  properties  of  the  preci- 
pitate and  residue,  see  §  87. 

b.  By  Ignition, 
See  §  108,  c  (Zinc). 

2.  DOernUnation  cu  Sulphide  of  CadmUMn, 

Precipitate  the  solution,  if  neutral  or  acid,  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water  or  gas — if  alkaline,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  coUect  the 
precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  212*^  F.,  and  weigh.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  87 .     The  results  are  accurate. 

Should  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  cadmium  contain  an  admixture  of 
free  sulphur,  it  must  be  converted  into  nitrate  or  chloride  of  cadmium, 
and  subsequently  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  cadmium,  in  the  manner 
directed,  §  108  (Zinc).  The  precipitation  of  sulphur  along  with  the  sul- 
phide of  cadmium  may  often  be  prevented,  by  adding  to  the  solution 
of  cadmium  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  redia- 
solved,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Oroup, 
§122. 

8.  Pbotoxide  of  Palladium. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  its  quantitative  estimation.  This  may  be  done  ia  several 
ways. 
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o.  Neatralize  ihe  solution  of  proiooUoride  of  palladimn  almost  oom- 
pletelj  with  carbonate  of  soda^  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mer- 
curj;  and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  jellowish- white 
precipitate  of  protocyanide  of  paUadium  will  subside,  firom  dilute 
solutions,  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Wash  this  precipitate,  dry, 
and  ignite  ;  weigh  the  reduced  metal  obtained.  If  the  solution  contains 
nitrate  of  protoxide,  evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness  ; 
as  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  kind  deflagrates  upon 
ignition  {TFoUodian). 

h.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formate  of  soda  or  potassa^  and  warm  until  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 
{Doberein&ry 

CL  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast^  and  either  convert  the 
Uaic  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  formed  into  pure  metal,  by 
ignition  over  the  blast  gas-lamp ,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
precipitate  as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heaXfnet€Ulic  p<dladiumhecomea  covered  with 
a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  recovers 
its  lustre;  this  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not 
attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  requires 
the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily  in 
nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boiling  hydrated 
Bolphuric  add. 

SIXTH   OBOUP  OF  THE  BASES. 

Teboxids  of  Gold — Bii^oxide  of  Platikum — Teboxidb  or  Akti- 
xomr — BnroxiBE  of  Tor — Pbotoxidb  of  Tin — Absbnious  ahd 
Absbsic  Acids — (Moltbdic  Acid).. 

§  123. 

I.   TeBOXIDB  of  GOLDr 

0.  Soltdum, 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  until 
complete  solution  is  effected ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  strong 
chlorine  water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases 
wbere  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  up  with 
other  oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 

b.  Determination. 

Gk>ld  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  to  which  its  compounds 
are  reduced  by  direct  precijfitation,  or  by  ignition,  preceded,  in  some 
cases,  by  precipitation  as  tersulphide  of  gold. 

We  may  convert  into 

Metallic  Oold. 

a.  By  Ignition,  h  By  PrteipUation  as  Metallic 

All  compounds  of  gold  which  Gold, 

contain  Ho  fixed  acid.  All  compounds  of  gold  without 

exception  in  oases  where  a  is  inap* 
plicable» 
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e.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold. 
This  method  serves  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other 
iuetals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 
Determination  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.  By  Ignition, 
Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  very 
gently  at  first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold 
For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.  ITie  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Add, 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already 
contain  some  of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash, 
dry,  and  ignite  (§  52),  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appropriate  vessel  to 
effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the  heavy  fine  gold  powder 
is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  latter.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

(i.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid, 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
adding  from  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in 
a.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a 
clear  fluid,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride 
of  gold  into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold  ;  however,  this  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference. 

y.'  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from  nitric  acid,  in  the 
manner  directed  in  /3 — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  excess,  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that  acid  is  not  already 
present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  is 
kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have  separated  in 
small  yellow  scales  ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  gold, 
which  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold, 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the  dilute 
solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  j  the  precipitate  formed  is 
speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate, 
see  §  88,     The  results  are  accurate. 

§  124. 

2.    BiNOXIDE  OF  PlATINUH. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insoluble 
iu  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohydro-. 
chloric  acid. 
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b.  Determination, 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  to  which 
its  oompoonds  are  reduced,  either  by  precipitation  as  bichloride  of 
pUUinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium^  or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  as  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by 
precipitation  with  reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  without 
exception,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  either 
of  these  methods.  Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pur- 
sued in  special  instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 
particular  cases.  The  reduction  of  compounds  of  platinum  to  the 
metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods,  in 
all  oases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  precipitation  as  bisul- 
phide of  platinum  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of 
platinum  from  other  metals. 

DetermiruUion  as  Metallic  Flalinum, 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
monium, 

Mix  the  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of 
add  (that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly 
saturated  ;  add  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with 
a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol.  Should  your  solution  of 
platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  ammonia. 

CJover  the  vessel  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly  with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  and  dry 
carefullj. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  apply  a  very  gentle 
heat  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  escape  ;  now  remove 
the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§  41),  and  incinerate  the  filteri 
Apply  finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh  the  residue. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results 
are  satisfactory,  though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
spirit  of  wine  (Experiment  No.  15) ;  and  as  the  fumes  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  evolved  during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  ignition  are 
liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride, 
if  the  application  of  heat  is  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pletely free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  all 
traces  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjunction  with 
it)  without  dissolving,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
double  chloride.  As  ^  general  rule,  however,  the  results  obtained  by 
weighing  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that 
form  are  one  or  two  per  cent,  too  high. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  CJdoride  of  Pota^ 
stum. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examinatioui  in  a  beaker. 
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with  potassa,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there 
be  any)  is  neutralized  j  add  chloride  of  potasaium  slightly  in  excess,  and 
finally  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solution 
of  platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  ooncentn^  it  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  alcohol.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  filter.  Collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  wash 
with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  cent,  dry  thoroughly  at  212''  F.,  and 
weigh.  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  into  a  weighed  bulb- 
tube,  and  clean  the  ends  of  the  latter  with  the  beard  of  a  feather ;  th«n 
weigh  the  tube  again,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  whioh  it  contains.  Connect  the  tabe 
now  with  an  i^paratus  evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas  (Fig.  63),  and  heat 
its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are 
evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by  holding  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  Let  the  contents  of  the  bulb 
cool,  remove  the  tube  from  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water,  decant  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  residuary  platinum 
carefully,  dry  the  tube  thoroughly,  by  heating  it  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the  original  weight  of 
the  empty  tube,  and  calculate  from  the  remainder  (the  weight  of  the 
residuary  platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum  contained  in  the 
precipitate  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  <^  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  arise  during 
the  process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would 
be  less  accurate  were  the  ignition  efiected  simply  in  a  crucible,  instead 
of  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposi- 
tion will  not  ensue,  at  all  events  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted 
upon  is  at  all  oonuderable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium  in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the 
chloride  of  potassium  thrown  down  along  with  it,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 

c.  By  Precipitation  ae  Bisulphide  of  Platinum, 

Precipitate  the  warm  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas, 
according  to  its  greater  or  less  dilution,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient 
ebullition,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  52).  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

d.  By  Ignitiom 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  very  gently  at  first, 
but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinum.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  aocuzate. 

e.  By  Precipitation  with  reducing  Agents. 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly 
efiected  by  pure  zinc,  the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of 
heat,  by  alkaline  formates.     Nitrate  of  su)>oxide  of  mercury  also  pre- 
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dpitatM  tHe  whole  of  the  platinam  from  tolation  of  the  bichloride  ;  upon 
igniting  the  brown  precipitate  obtained,  fumas  of  subdiloride  of  merouiy 
escape,  and  metallic  platinnm  remains. 

§  lid. 

3.  Tebozide  of  Antimokt. 

0.  SolfUion. 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  ax^ 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  bj.  that  agent,  are  dissolved  in 
more  or  less  concentrated  hjdrochlorie  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dis- 
solved best  in  nitrobydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  aolution  of  tercbloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  partial  Yolatili- 
zatioD  of  the  latter ;  the  oomsentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by 
evi^wration  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly 
dilate  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evaporation,  must  therefore  pre- 
viously be  supersaturated  with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of 
teroxide  of  antimony  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must 
preyiousiy  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
basic  saltb  In  diluting  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  antimonic  acid, 
the  water  must  not  be  added  gradually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  at 
once^  whieh  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

b,  DeiermincUio^i, 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  tersidphide,  or  as  metallic  omtifnony,  or 
as  antimonious  acid  (Sb  OJ ;  or  it  is  estimated  by  volumetrical  analysis. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Terbulphide  of  Antimokt.  2.  Metaluo  Astlmovy. 

AM  compounds  of  antimony  with-  All  compounds  of  antimony  with- 
out exception.  out  exception. 

3.  AimiioKiouB  Aon>. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids. 

Method  1  is  most  frequently  employed,  3  is  resorted  to  only  on 
rare  occasions ;  2,  which  may  be  eflected  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the 
humid  way,  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  except  in  technical  inves- 
tigations, and  to  efiect  the  separation  of  antimony  from  other  bodies. 
The  volumetrical  method  is  only  admissible  in  cases  where  the  antimony 
is  in  solution  in  form  of  pure  teroxide,  and  can  accordingly  And  but 
limited  application. 

1.  Frecipitaiion  as  Tersvlphide  of  Antimony, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  add,  if  not  already  pre* 
sent,  then  tartaric  add,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Intro- 
duce the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  double  perforated  cork, 
or  with  a  double  perforated  india-rubber  cap  ;  through  one  of  the  perfora- 
tions passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly  extends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes  another 
tube,  bent  outride  twice  at  right  ansi^les,  which  reaches  only  a  short  way 
into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water. 
Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  it 
predominates  strongly  ;  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
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conduct  carbolic  acid,  instead  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  into  the 
f  uid,  until  the  excess  of  the  latter  gas  is  almost  completely  removed ; 
filter  now  without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  4ry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  The  preci- 
pitate so  weighed  always  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain 
free  sulphur,  and  also— in  cases  where  the  antimony  solution,  besides 
teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains  antimonic  acid  or  pentachloride  of 
antimony — pentasulphide  of  antimony  together  with  tersulphide.  A 
further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indispensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  preci- 
pitate only  contains  Sb  S, ;  but  if 

b.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  either  a  higher  sulphide  or  an 
admixture  of  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  pi'ecipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufficiently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long  ;  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes  black ; 
this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present.'  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  when 
cold,  weighed ;  from  the  amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous 
sulphide  of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained  by 
a  simple  calculation.  The  results  are  accurate.  Experiment  No.  76  gave 
99-77  instead  of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  212°  JF., 
the  results  are  about  2'5  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment 
(No.  76).     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  case  h,  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much 
more  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is 
expelled.  This  removes  not  only  the  sulphur  combined  with  Sb  S,  to 
Sb  S,,  but  also  the  mechanically  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue  consists 
of  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony  (Sb  SJ.  The  latter  may,  by  way  of 
control,  be  dissolved  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  again  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  precipitate  obtained 
by  this  process  is  sure  to  be  free  from  any  excess  of  sulphur,  and  to  con- 
sist simply  of  Sb  S,. 

The  method  described  in  §  148,  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  212°  F.,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  differ- 
ence, does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  anti- 
mony and  sulphur,  contains  also  water.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  this 
indirect  method  is  resorted  to,  this  water  must  first  be  expelled,  as 
directed  in  a. 

The  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  212°  F.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed 
in  a  bulb  tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very 
gentle  heat  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased,  until  no  more  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  avoid  a 
slight  loss  of  antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  body  is 
but  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  hydi*ogen  gas. 
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2.  DeUrmination  as  ATUhnonioua  Add, 

Evaporate  the  compouDd  under  examination  cautiously  with  nitric 
suad,  and  ignite  the  residue,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The 
experiment  may  safely  be  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  In  the  case  of 
antimonic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  may  be  omitted.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  90,  where  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
reason  why  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain  whether  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidatioli  of  the  antimony  consists,  after  ignition,  really 
ofSbO,. 

3.  Volumetrical  Anali/sis, 

The  methods  proposed  to  effect  the  volumetrical  estimation  of  anti- 
mony are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  solution 
into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  (Sb  O^  + 
2  I  +  2  Na  O  =  Sb  O,  +  3  Na  I).  Fr.  Mohr, "  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode," 
supplement  to  part  L,  371. 

6.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  {F.  Kessler, "  Poggend.  Annal.," 
95,  204). 

c.  Upon  the  oonyersion  of  antimony  into  antimonic  acid,  reduction 
of  the  latter  to  teroxide,  by  a  standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
at  104^  F.,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin,  by  a 
standard  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  after  previous  addition  of  some 
solation  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  staix;h  paste  [A,  Streng,  *<  Fogg. 
Annal.,"  94,  493). 

Neither  the  second  nor  the  third  of  these  methods  is  calculated  to 
give  accurate  results.  With  respect  to  the>  second,  I  have  to  remark 
that  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  peroxidize  the  teroxide  of  antimony  in 
acid  solation,  by  bichromate  of  potassa  or  by  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa,  the  more  concentrated  and  acid  the  solution,  different  quaur 
tities  of  the  oxidizing  agents  being  needed  to  attain  the  required  point 
of  excess  in  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  concentration  (comp.  experi- 
ment No.  77).  The  third  method  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  intended 
purpose,  as  estimations  made  with  protochloride  of  tin  and  bichromate 
of  potassa  are,  in  themselves,  not  over  reliable.  See  supplement  to 
§§112  and  113,  6. 

And  even  the  first  method  gives  accurate  results  only  under  certain 
very  definite  conditions  ;  for  teroxide  of  antimony  has  not  invariably 
the  same  tendency,  in  alkaline  solution,  to  change  to  antimonic  acid ; 
but  this  tendency  is  greater  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline 
carbonate,  than  in  presence  of  a  small  proportion,  and  becomes  constant 
only  in  presence  of  a  certain  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  To  obtain 
aocarate  results,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows  : 

Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  compound  under  examination,  containing 
about  O'l  grm.  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  about  10  cub.  centimet.  of 
tartaric  acid  and  water,  and  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  the  fluid  about  neutral.  Add  now  20  cub. 
centimet.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the  fluid 
^  remain  clear ;  add  some  starch  paste,  and  finally,  drop  by  drop, 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the  fluid,  after  being  stirred, 
nmains  just  blue,  or  bluish  red.     The  disappearance  of  the  color,  a  short 
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time  after,  most  not  induce  the  curator  to  add  any  more  aolvtion  of 
iodine;  2  equiy.  of  the  iodine  used  correspond  to  1  eqniv.  of  ter- 
oxide  of  antimony. 

The  resnlta  obtained  are  quite  satisfactoiy  (Experiment  Na  7Sy,  I 
cannot  recommend  the  uae  of  the  simple  carbonate  of  soda,  which  iFV. 
Mohr  employed  in  his  ezperimentSy  as  that  salt  has  of  itself  the  property 
of  fixing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine,  which  variesi  moreover, 
with  the  respective  quantity  of  water  us^  (Exper.  No.  79),  whilst  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  bicarbonate  (Exper.  No.  80).  Comp.  alao  §  127, 
5,  1,  and  Exper.  No.  81. 

§  126. 

4.  Pbotoxidx  of  Tin,  and  5.  Bikoxipe  of  Tin. 

a.  SohUiofu 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  ensure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of 
tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid.  The  hydrate  of  metastannic  add  may  be  dissolved  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin, 
and  compounds  of  the  binoxide  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for 
sdntion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  and  fusing  in  a  crucible  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in 
excesa  Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in  nitrohydrochloric  add ;  it  is 
generally  determined,  however,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  withont 
previous  solution.  Acid  solutions  of  tin,  which  contain  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  not  even  after 
addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatilisation  of  bi- 
chloride of  tin  taking  place. 

b,  Determinatum. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  add,  or  by  precipitation  as  faydrated 
binoxide,  or  by  predpitation  as  sulphide. 

Although  a  great  many  volumetrical  methods  of  estimating  tin  have 
been  proposed,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  answers  the  requirements  of 
fid^ice.  Even  the  best  of  the  vohimetrical  methods  in  use— viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  into  bichloride,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  completion  of  the  reaction  being  marked 
by  the  blue  coloration  of  the  fluid,  upon  addition  of  starch  paste — gives 
somewhat  reliable  results,  only  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  not  calculated 
after  the  formula,  Sn  CI  +  H  CI  -f  I  =  Sn  CI,  + 1  H,  but  from  an  empirical 
formula  obtained  by  making  the  iodine  solution  act  first  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  a  known  quantity  of  tin  dissolved  to  protochloride,*  and  then 
upon  the  solution  in  which  the  amount  of  protochloride  present  is  to 
be  estimated.  The  quantity  of  iodine  solution  used  in  the  first  ex- 
periment is  to  the  known  quantity  of  tin,  as  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  consumed  in  the  second  experiment  is  to  the  unknown  quantity. 
Compare  Fr.  Moh^a  experiments,  ''Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode," 
page  308. 

*  To  procure  a  Bolntion  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  known  strength,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  pare  tin  filings  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  platinum  ahreda^ 
until  dissolved  ;  or  a  weighed  quantity  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ammoiuuia 
(Sn  CI  +  N  H^  CI  +  aq.)  is  boiled  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  add. 
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We  may  oonTert  into 

BllfOXIDS  OF  Tiv, 

a.  By  the  agency  of  NUric  Acid, 

Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid, 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present 

h.  By  PrecipUeUion  as  Hydrated  Binoxide, 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids;  provided  no  non-vola^ 
lale  oiganic  subetances  nor  sesquiozide  of  iron  be  present. 

c  By  FrecipUatian  as  Sulphide, 

All  compounds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxide.  The  method  h  requires 
the  tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  ;  for  the  methods  of  de* 
termining  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each  other^  I  refer 
to  Section  V. 

1.  Detenrnnation  of  Tin  a$  Binoxide^ 

a.  By  Treating  with  Nii/rio  Add, 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capacious 
fiaak,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about  1*3  sp.  gr.)  gn^ 
dually  poured  over  it ;  thefiaskisthencovered  with  a  watch  glass.  When 
tiie  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle 
heat  IS  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  farther  action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Water  is  then 
added,  and  the  fluid  filtered  off;  the  binoxide  is  washed,  dried,  ignited^ 
and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible^ 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  53  ;  still  a  platinum  crucible  may 
alflo  be  used.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances 
nay  be  converted  into  binoxide  by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain 
cracible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  resi- 
due. If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the  expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be 
promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  process,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as 
in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  (§  97).  For  the  properties  of  the 
residue,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

h.  By  PrecipikUion  as  Hydrate  of  Binoxide, 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to 
be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloride.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  this  must  first  be  converted  into  binoxide,  before  the 
quantitative  estimation  can  be  proceeded  with.  For  this  purpose,  mix  the 
solution  with  chlorine  water,  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heat  gently 
▼ith  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into 
binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done,  add  ammonia  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid, 
drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ;  by  this 
means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be  avoided. 
Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
wda  (or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia), 
and  apply  heat^  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  tin  wiU  precipitate  as 
hydrate  of  binoxide.  Decant  three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect 
the  precipitate  on  the  latter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply^ 
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before  proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  to  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the  formation  or  non- 
formation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the  question. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  /.  Lotventhal,  who  has  also  repeatedlj 
tested  its  merits  in  my  own  laboratory  ("  Journ.  fUr  prakt  Chem.,"  56, 
366),  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives  veiy  accurate  results.  The  de- 
composition is  expressed  by  the  equation  Sn  CI  +  4  Na  O,  S  O,  +  4  H  O  = 
SnO„  2HO  +  2  NaCl  +  2  (NaO,  HO,  2  SO,). 

e.  By  FrecipiUUion  as  Protoatulphide  or  Bisulphide  of  Tin, 
Precipitate  the  dilute  neutral  or  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the 
form  of  protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown 
protosulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then 
filter ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of 
tin,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow  bisulphide, 
put  the  fluid,  loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  has  nearly  gone  ofi*,  and  then  filter.  Put  the  filter, 
with  the  not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it,  into  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of  airv  until  the  odor  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  peroeptibla  Increase  the  heat  now 
gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  treat  the  residue  repeatedly 
with  some*  carbonate  of  ammonia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  present.  Were  you  to 
apply  a  very  intense  heat  from  the  beginning,  fumes  of  bisulphide  of 
tin  would  escape,  which  would  be  converted  into  binoxide  {H,  Rose),  for 
the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate^ 

§  127. 

(^.  Absenious  Acid,  and  7.  Absehio  Acid. 

a.  Solution, 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble 
in  water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Some  native  arsenates  of  metallic  oxides  require  fluxing  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  solution.  Metallic 
arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  nitrohydi-ochlorio  acid; 
those  metallic  arsenides  which  are  insoluble  in  this  menstruum  are  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  by  which  means  they  are 
converted  into  soluble  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  and  insoluble  metallic 
oxides.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have  been  effected 
by  heating  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine  in  excess,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot 
be  concentrated  by  boiling,  since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape  ^th 
the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however,  is  much  less  likely  to  take 
place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid  ;  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  is  to  be  con- 
centrated, to  render  the  same  previously  alkaline. 

b.  Delerminatum, 

Arsenic  is  weighed  cu  arsenate  of  lead,  or  as  arsenale  of  fnagnesia 
amd  amtnonia,  or  as  arsenate  of  sesqudoxide  of  iron,  or  as  terstdphide  of 
arsenic ;  it  ma^  be  estimated  also  in  an  indireU  way,  and  by  voiu- 
ineirioal  analysts. 
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We  may  convert  into 

1.  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution. 
(Adds  or  salt-radicab  forming  fixed  salts  with  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic 
lead,  must  not  be  present) 

2.  Arsenate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 
a.  By  direct  PrecipUcUion, 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from  bases  or  acids  predpitable  hy 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Areenio-Molyhdate  ofAmmoniob. 
Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  nor  any 
substance  by  which  mdybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.  Arsenate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  free  frdm  such  substances  precipitable  by 
Besquichloride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 

4.  Tebsulphide  of  Arsenic. 

AU  compounds  of  arsenic  without  exception. 

The  Yolumetrical  methods  are  very  practical  and  conyenient,  in  all 
cases  where  the  arsenic  is  present  as  arsenious  acid  or  as  an  alkaline 
arsenate ;  they  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravi- 
metrical  methods  formerly  employed  to  effect  the  quatitative  estimation 
of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

a  Arsenic  Acid  in  AqueoiLS  SoltUion, 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead  added 
(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present) ; 
the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated 
to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this  temperature.  The 
residue  is  arsenate  of  lead  +  oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  DOW  readily  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  added.  ' 

For  the  properties  of  arsenate  of  lead,  see  §92.  The  results  are 
perfectly  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle 


h.  Arsenious  Acid  in  SdiUion. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of 
lesd  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue  most 
caatiottsly  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is 
decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of  arsenic  acid  +  oxide  of 
lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to  guard  against  loss  by 
decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  Eg^imation  as  Arsenate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia, 
a.  By  Direct  Precipitation. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes  that 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a 
capacious  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added  in 

,2 
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small  portions,  until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  gmell  of  bhlorous  acid ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearlj 
gone  o£ 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  eyen  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  preyent  the  fluid  being  rendered  turbid  by 
ammonia.  (The  best  way  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the 
laboratory — see  §  62^  7.)  The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is 
allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a 
weighed  filter;  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  dried  at  212°  F.,  and 
weighed.  It  has  the  formula  As  O^,  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O  -f  aq.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  This  method  gives  very  satisfieu^ry 
results  (<'  Journal  £  prakt  Chem./'  56,  32). 

b.  Preceded  hy  PrecipUatian  as  Argenia-molyhdate  of  Ammonia. 

Add  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  nitric  acid  until  the  pre« 
cipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  Mix  the  solution  so  pre- 
pared with  the  acid  solution  under  examination,  which  must  be  free 
from  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  with  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  6,  /}.  Treat  the  arsenate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  thrown  down  firom  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
the  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  by  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  in  a.     Results  satisfactory. 

3.  EstinuUion  as  ^rseruUe  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
{Berthiar  and  V.  KobelTs  method). 

a.  The  Solution  contains  no  other  faced  Bases  besides  Alkalies, 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
must  be  reddish  brown  :  if  not  of  that  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been  added.  Let  the 
precipitated  liquid  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and 
dry  the  pi*ecipitate ;  expose  the  dry  precipitate  first  to  a  very  gentle 
heat,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which 
it  cannot  exercise  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic  acid  ;  after  a  time, 
increase  the  heat  gradually,  at  last  to  intense  ignition  ;  keep  the  residue 
in  this  state  until  the  weight  remains  constant  The  residue  is  basic 
arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  sesqi^ioxide  of  iron,  or,  differently  ex- 
pressed, sesquioxide  of  iron  +  arsenic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of 
the  residue  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
solution.  A  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  may  be 
prepared  either  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  fine  pianoforte  wire 
in  nitric  acid  (100  of  wire  being  assumed  to  give  142*4  of  sesquioxide), 
or  by  precipitating  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  un- 
known strength  with  ammonia,  washing,  drying,  and  igniting  (§113, 1,  a). 
The  results  are  satisfactory  Q*  Journal  f.  pmkt  Chem.,"  56,  32). 

b.  The  Solution  contains  other  fixed  Bases  besides  Alkalies, 

The  preceding  method  of  Berthier  is  modified  as  follows,  provided  the 
bases  present  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  baryta 
iu  the  cold.     The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
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of  InBown  sirengtli,  as  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  baryta 
18  added  in  excess  (should  the  fluid  contain  a  large  excess  of  free  acic^  it 
is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralize  this  previously  with  carbonate  of  soda ; 
the  fluid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear).  The  mixture  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
acid,  and  some  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  first  by 
decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently  ignited  for  some  time, 
aod  weighed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
amount  of  baryta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means  of  sulphuric 
add,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  upon  carbonate,  and  the 
calculated  weighty  together  with  the  known  weight  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  original  residue :  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
solution.  This  method,  which  is  recommended  by  KobeU,  presup- 
poses the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  that  acid 
i&  present,  it  must  be  removed  before  the  carbonate  of  baryta  can  be 
added ;  which  is  efiiected  by  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium,  and 
filtering  off  the  precipitate^ 

4.  DetemUfuUion  as  Teraulphide  ofAnenio, 
OL  In  Solutions  of  Arsenious  Add  or  ArseniteSy  free  from  Arsenic  Acid, 
Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  excess  of  the 
precipitant  by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as 
with  antimony — see  §  125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
usenic,  dry  at  212''F.,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering 
so  firmly  to  the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fidl  to  remove  them 
are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  then  precipitated  again  by  hydro- 
chloric add.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  The 
results  are  acourate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  ^, 
the  free  sulphur  which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
destroys  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  precipi- 
tate is  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted 
through  the  solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  h).  In  the  solution  produced,  which 
contains  the  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the 
latter  is  determined  as  in  2,  a  ;  or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated,  the 
qoaatity  found  calculated  upon  sulphur,  and  the  calculated  weight  of 
the  Litter  subtracted  from  that  of  the  mixed  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of 
anenic  and  sulphur.  Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended, 
Tix,  to  treat  the  mixed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  which  is  said  to 
dissolve  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  leaving  the  sulphur  undissolved,  gives 
only  approximate  results,  as  some  of  the  sulphur  dissolves  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  tersulphide  of  arsenia 

5.  In  SoltUions  of  Arsenic  Acid  or  Arsenates,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  a  flask,  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  excess,  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position,  and  heat 
■lowly  to  near  ebullition ;  keep  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
treat  tba  solution,  which  now  contains  only  arsenious  acid,  as  in  a. 
Orsat  carp  is  required  in  this  process  to  guard  against  loss  from  the 
ionnatioD  and  escape  pf  chloride  of  arsenic. 
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6.  VdvmOrical  Methods. 

a.  Fr.  MoWs  method  ("Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  page  295). 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  one  given  for  ter- 
oxide  of  antimony,  in  §  125,  3,  a,  t.6.  oonversion  of  arsenious  acid  in 
alkaline  solution  into  arsenic  acid  bj  solution  of  iodine  (As  O,  +  2  Na  0  + 
2I  =  AsO.  +  2NaI). 

If,  therefore,  you  have  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite  in  aqueous 
solution,  mix  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid,  containing 
about  0*1  gruL  As  O,,  with  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  purified  by  washing  with  water;  add  some 
starch  paste,  then  standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  until  the  iodide  of 
starch  reaction  just  makes  its  appearance ;  reckon  for  every  2  eq.  of 
iodide  used  1  eq.  of  arsenious  acid.  If  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is 
acid,  you  must  first  neutralize  it  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  if  alkaline, 
with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before  proceeding  to  add  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Of  course,  the  solution  must  contain  no  substances  exercising 
a  decomposing  action  upon  solution  of  iodine  (S  O,,  8, 0,}.  The  results 
are  accurate.  Comp.  experim.  Ko.  81,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bicarbonatei  The 
reason  why  the  excess  of  the  salt  is,  under  these  circumstances,  less 
unfavorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  than  when  iodine  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  it,  as  in  experiment  No.  79,  is 
attributable  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  neutral  compound  alone 
which  acts  upon  iodine;  but  not  a  compound  containing  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  the  neutral  salt.  Now,  in  my  experiments,  the  salt 
was  converted  into  the  latter  state,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  arsenious  acid  was  slightly  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  more  soda  is 
fixed,  and  carbonic  acid  accordingly  liberated.  However^  the  use  of 
the  bicarbonate  is  still  to  be  preferred  as  the  safer  way. 

h.  BwnserCa  method  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  209). 
This  ingenious  method  is  based  upon  the  following  facts  : — 

(ML,  If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  3  equivaleuts  of  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  equivalents 
of  chromic  acid  (2  Or  O,  +  6  H  CI  =  Cr.Cl,  +  3  CI  +  6  H  O). 

hb.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (uot  in  excess)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but 
so  much  less  of  that  eiemeut,  as  is  required  to  convert  the  araenious 
into  arsenic  acid  (As  O,  +  2  CI  +  2  H  O  =  As  O,  +  2  H  CI).  Consequently, 
for  every  2  equivalents  of  chlorine  obtained  less  in  proportion  to  the 
chromic  acid  is  to  be  reckoned  1  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid. 

cc.  The  quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  are  the  principles  of  BwnserCs  method.  For  the  manner  of  exe* 
cution,  I  refer  to  §  130,  I.  c?,  /3. 

The  method  recommended  by  Kessler  ("  Pogg.  AnnaL,"  95,  204)  is 
analogous  to  that  given  in  §  125,  3,  5,  for  the  volumetrical  estimation 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is,  for  the  reason  there  stated,  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  The  same  remark  applies  to  P,  Kotschovbey'a*  adapta- 
tion of  Rdwakj/s  method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  EstiiTuUion  o/Araenioua  Add  by  indirect  GrommetricdL  Analysis- 

•  **  Journ.  f.  prakt.  CLom,."  49,  185.- 
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a.  Botis  metbocL  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  sodio- 
or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the  mixture  for 
Beyeral  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle 
warmth ;  then  weigh  the  separatedgold  as  directed  in  §  123.  Keep  the 
filtrate  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2  eq.  of 
gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  of  arsenious  acid. 

6.  VohJCa  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  94,  219)  method.  Mix  the 
solution  under  examination  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of 
potassa^  and  free  sulphuric  acid  ;  estimate  the  chromic  acid  still  present 
by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c,  and  deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that 
acid  consumed  in  the  process,  i.  0.,  reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quan- 
%of  the  latter,  after  the  formula  3  AbO,  +  4  Cr  0,=  3  As  O,  +  2  Cr,0,. 

Supjdemeyu  to  the  Sixth  Group, 

§  128. 

8.  MoLTBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  quantitative  esti- 
mation either  into  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead, 
or  into  bisulphide  of  molybdenum. 

a.  Pare  molybdic  acid  (Mo  O,),  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  reduced  to  biuoxide  (Mo  O,),  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydros 
gen  gaa  The  best  way  of  efifecting  this  is  to  introduce  the  molybdic 
acid,  or  molybdate  of  ammonia,  into  a  small  porcelain  boat,  insert  this 
into  a  wider  glass  tube,  and  heat  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  heat  must  not  be  carried  beyond  gentle  redness. 

6.  The  following  is  the' best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic  acid 
from  an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the 
free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be 
Hberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears  at  first 
balky,  but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks  j  it  is  insoluble  in 
the  fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water. 
Dry,  remove  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the 
filter,  and  determine  the  molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (J7.  Rose)  ; 
or  mix  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter  ash,  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is 
expelled ;  then  add  some  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh. 
The  excess  obtained  over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
Haed,  is  molybdic  acid  {Seligsohn),  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,'*  67, 472. 

e.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difi&cult 
operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  generally 
still  colored,  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted  hydi*o- 
gen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be 
repeated  until  the  washings  api)ear  almost  colorless.  The  precipitation 
miooeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in  a 
relatively  large  excess  ot  sulphide  of  ammonium^  and,  after  the  fluid 
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lias  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  witk  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zenker  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  58,  259)  advises  to  boil,  after  precipi- 
tatioD^  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  then  to  wash 
with  hot  water,  taking  care  to  slightly  acidify  the  first  portion  of 
the  water  used  in  the  washing  process.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molyb- 
denum is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molybdenum  determined 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  changes  in  this  pro- 
cess to  the  gray  bisulphide. (Mo  SJ  \H,  Ro9e\ 

TI.  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  IN  COM- 
POUNDS  CONTAINING  ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED  ;— 
AND  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  THE  BASEa 

FIBST  GROUP. 

First  Division, 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — Chromtc  Acid— (Selenious  Acid, 
Sulphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid). 

§  129. 

1.  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids* 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  these  two  acids,  T  refer  to  §  127 ; 
the  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found  in 
Section  V, 

§  130. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  chnh 
rnium,  or  in  that  of  {promote  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic 
acid  in  excess,  and  also  by  volumetrical  analysis.  In  employing  the 
first  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  equiv.  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  (Cr,  O J  corresponds  to  2  equiv.  of  chromic  acid  2  (Cr  O  J. 

a.  DeUrmination  (18  Sesquioxide  qf  Chromium, 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected, 
either  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or 
by  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solu- 
tions the  first  method  is  generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one 
of  the  two  latter.  With  respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark 
that  the  alcohol  must  be  expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium can  be  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second, 
that  the  solution  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur 
has  completely  subsided.     The  results  are  accurate. 
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fi.  The  neatral  or  slightly  aoid  (nitric  acid)  solution,  is  precipitated 
▼ith  nitrate  of  saboxide  of  merouxy,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
raboxide  of  mercury  filtered  oS,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  saboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquiozide  of 
chromium  weighed  {B.  Bote), 

h.  Deienmnaiion  as  Chromate  0/ Oxide  of  Lead, 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and,  if  necessary, 
scetic  acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  slightly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  washed  precipi- 
tate is  either  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and 
weighed ;  or  it  is  gently  ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93.  The  results  are 
aocorate. 

t,  IktemUnaHon  by  means  0/ Oxalic  Acid  (VohTs  method). 
When  chromic  aoid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yieldi  oxygen  to  the  latter  :  sesquipxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and 
carbonic  acid  escapes  (2  Cr  O,  +  3  C,  O,  =  Cr,  O,  +  6  C  O,).  Three  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  acconlingly  to  oue  equivalent  of 
chromic  acid  (50*78).  The  modus  operandi  is  Uie  same  as  that  which 
will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  examination  of  man* 
ganese  ores  (§  230).  1  part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2\  parts  of 
oxalate  of  soda.  If  it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the 
alkaU  which  was  combined  with  the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia is  used. 

d.  DeterminaUon  by  Volumetrical  Analysis, 

o.  Sckwars^s  method. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  identical  with  that  upon  which 
Pennies  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112,,  2,  b).  The 
execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  chromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  a  measured  excess  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  yon  have  previously  ascertained 
aooording  to  the  directions  of  §  112,  2,  a,  or  5,  or  the  solution  of  a 
weighed  quantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and 
then  determine  in  the  manner  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  6,  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount  of  iron 
that  has  been  converted  by  the  chromic  acid  from  the  state  of  protoxide 
to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  gramme  of  iron  corresponds  to  0'6045  of 
chromic  acid.  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with  as  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  6. 

fi,  Bimsen's  method  {"  Ann.  der  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,"  86,  279). 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  equivalents  of  chromic  acid  3 
equivalents  of  chlorine ;  for  instance,  K  0, 2  Cr  O,  +  7  H  CI  =  K  CI  + 
Or,  CI,  +  7  H  O  +  3  CL  If  the  escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of 
iodide  of  potasbium  in  excess,  the  3  equivalents  of  chlorine  set  free 
3  equivalents  of  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity  of  the 
chromic  acid j  38064  of  iodine  corresponding  to  10156  of  chromic 
add. 


J 
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The  isinalytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows: — put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  into  the  little  flask  d  (Fig.  65),  (blown  before 

the  lamp,  and  holding  only 
from  36  to  40  cubic  centi- 
metres,) fill  the  flask  to  two- 
thirds  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  connect  the 
bulbed  evolution  tube  with 
the  neck  of  the  flask  hy 
meansof  astout  tight-closing 
vulcanized  india-rubber  tube 
c.  As  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, a  is  a  pipette,  dra^Rrn 
out,  at  the  lower  end,  into 
Fig*  65.  an  upturned  point.     A.  loss 

of  chlorine  need  not  bo  apprehended  in  this  operation,  aa  the  disenipage- 
meut  of  that  gas  begins  only  upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the 
evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  6,  which  is  filled  to  two- 
thirds  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.*  This  retort  holds  about 
160  a  a  The  neck  presents  two  small  expansions,  blown  before  the 
lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the  liquid  which  is  forced 
up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  as  an  additional  guard 
against  spurting.  Apply  now,  cautiously,  heat  to  the  flask  containing 
the  chromate.  After  two  or  three  minutes*  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  free  iodine 
in  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end, 
take  hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left  hand,  and,  whilst 
steadily  holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far 
out  of  the  retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  6.  Now  remove 
first  the  lamp,  then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  oool  it, 
and  shake  the  fluid  in  it  about  to  efiect  the  complete  solution  of  the  sepa- 
rated iodine  in  the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the 
fluid  is  quite  cold,  transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into 
the  beaker,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satis- 
£Bkctory  resulta  The  apparatus  here  recommended  differs  lightly 
from  that  used  by  Bwnsen,  the  retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one 
bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and  the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being 
closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a  glass  or  caoutchouc  valv.e,  which 
permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of 
the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications  which  I  have  made  in 
Bwngevbs  apparatus,  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  method  of  estimating  chromic  acid  is  based  simply  upon  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  evolved  upon  boiling  the  chro- 
mate with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  therefore, 
that  Ft,  Mohrs  method,  described  §  142,  may  also  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose, 

IL  Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  the  Base& 
a.  Of  the  First  Group. 

*  1  part  of  pure  iodide  of  potossiam,  free  from  iodic  acid,  disBolyed  in  10  parts  of 
wnter.  The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hydroeliloric 
acid. 
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a.  Redtioe  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  L,  and  sepantte  the  sesqui- 
ozide  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155, 

fi.  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry 
pdverized  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously.  The 
residue  contains  the  chloride  of  the  alkalies  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
miom,  which  may  be  separated  by  water.  i 

y.  Chromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by 
eaatious  ignition. 

b.  Or  THB  Second  Gboup. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  residue 
contains  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  it  con- 
tains also  an  admixture  of  alkali,  it  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The 
ehromic  acid  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  in  I.  Chromate  of  baryta 
(and  most  probably  also  the  chromate  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as 
shown  by  H,  Rose  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  66,  166),  be  readily  and 
completely  decomposed  also  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution 
of  potassa  or  soda. 

fi.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the.  chromic  acid  according 
to  the  directions  of  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from 
the  alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining  the 
chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  5,  and  separating  the  magnesia, 
^,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as 
directed  §  162. 

3.  Chromates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
the  method  described  II.,  a,  /3.  Compare  Bahr,  analysis  of  bichromate 
of  baryta,  lime,  Ac.,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem./'  60,  60. 

c  Of  the  Third  Group. 

0.  Fronh  Alumina, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  I.  (compare  also  §  157.) 

/3.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  L,  c,  or  I.,  d,  a,  or  j3,  and  in  another  portion  the  total 
amount  of  the  chromium,  either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride 
df  ammonium,  or  by  conversion  into  sesquioxide  according  to  I.,  a, 
or  by  converting,  in  the  first  place,  into  chromic  acid  according  to 
§  106,  2. 

66.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  6.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  l62. 

JL  Of  THB  Fourth  Group. 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  h,  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hot  water,  the  metals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese 
the  fusion  must  be  effected  in  a  bulb-tube  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  ga& 
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/3.  Eednoe  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  seBqtii- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  as  directed  in 
§160. 

e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Gboups. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  free  acid,  either  at  once  or  after  preyions 
reduction  of  the  ckromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  pre- 
cipitate in  conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced.  Filter,  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in 
the  filtrate,  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

/3.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  chro- 
mium formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  (compare 
§  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be  tested  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  l€«d  form,  this  must  be  filtered 
off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also  §  130, 1.,  d). 

SupplemerU  to  the  First  Divirian, 

§  131. 
1.  Selcnious  Acid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the 
selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda.  If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid, 
this  must  be  removed  first  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
pi*ecipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  ^  hour,  which  changes  the 
precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black,  and  makes  it  dense  and 
heavy.  Some  more  sulphurous  acid  is  now  transmitted  through  the 
liquid,  or  sulphite  of  soda  added  to  it,  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium 
will  separate;  the  precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  212°  F.,  and  weighed.  To  make  quite 
sure  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  a  small  volume,  which  is  then  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous  acid  for  selenium.  The  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  selenic  acid 
which  might  be  present,  into  selenious  acid 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  the  bases,  the  follow- 
ing brief  directions  will  suffice  : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  the  latter  agent  may  be  used  at  once  to  precipitate  the 
selenium. 

b.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  is  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  moist  precipilate  of  sulphide  of  selenium  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  ])otassa  until  complete  solution  is 
effected,  or  only  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  sulphur  left  undissolved ; 
the  solution  is  warmed,  until  all  smell  of  chlorine  is  gone,  and  then 
finally  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

c.  From  the  other  bases  the  separation  of  the  selenious  acid  (and 
also  of  selenic  acid)  is  efiected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused 
mass  thoroughly  by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  neces- 
sary, with  carbonic  acid,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain. 
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then  acidifying  the  fluid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  and  evaporating 
(to  reduce  the  selenio  aoid  and  drive  off  the  nitric  acid),  and  preoi- 
pitating  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium^  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.  SuLPHUBous  Acia 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,* 
until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  only  0*05  per  cent,  by  weight  of  sul- 
phurous acid ;  some  starch  paste  is  now  added,  and  then  solution  of 
iodine  of  known  sti*ength,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its 
appearance.  The  reaction  which,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place 
is  represented  by  the  equation 

I-».HO  +  SO,  =  IH  +  SO,. 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  corresponds  accordingly  to  1  equivalent 
of  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  146.  In 
the  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from 
air  IB  poured  over  the  substance  under  examination,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add  added  in  excess,  and  then  starch  paste  and  solution  of  iodine 
as  above.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  in  this  method,  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  d^ution,  water  absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphiut>us  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetrical  way,  by 
conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  with 
baryta,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The 
oonversion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  humid 
way,  best  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the 
dry  way,  by  heating  the  salt>  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  in  equal  proportions. 

3.  Htpobulphxtboub  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  add,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  as  sulphurous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2(NaO,S,0,)4.I  =  NaO,S,0,  +  NaL 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
starch  paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color  make 
its  appearanca  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only  in  cases 
where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  results  are  the  same,  if 
the  finid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  the  opera- 
tioD  proceeded  with  so  quickly  that  no  time  is  lefl  for  the  free  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  {Fr, 
Mohty  "Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  supplement,  page  384).  The 
solphur  in  hyposulphites  may  be  determined  also  by  conversion  into 
Bolphuric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  in  sulphites,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

*  Prepared  by  loDg-continQed  boiliDg  and  aabfieqnent  coolisg  with  ezcluioii  of  air. 
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4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method  :— distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  ba^e,  with  an  excefls 
of  pure  fumiDg  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130, 
dy  p  (chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  $  130, 
d,  fi.  As  1  equivalent  of  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  equivalents  of  chlorine, 
and  consequently  also  4  equivalents  of  iodine,  you  have  to  reckon  166 '88 
of  iodic  acid  for  507*5  of  iodine.  The  decomposition  of  iodic  acid  by 
hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 

I0,  +  5HC1  =  IC1  +  5H0  +  4C1. 
{Bunaen,  "  Anual  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  S6,  285.) 

Second  Division  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids, 

SuLPHUBic  Acid  ;  (Hydrofluoeilicio  Acid). 

.     §132. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

I.    DBrERXIHrATION. 

The  usual,  and  also  the  best  way  of  determining  sulphuric  acid  is  to 
convert  it  into  &ulpfuUe  of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated 
also  by  certain  volumetrical  methods,  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  the 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  lead. 

1.  Oravimetrical  Method, 

Add  to  the  solution,  if  necessary,  some  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid  re- 
action, heat  to  near  ebullition,  add  chloride,  of  barium  in  slight  excess, 
and  proceed  as  directed  §  101,  1,  a.  The  washing  is  always  best  effected 
by  decantation  first.  Should  the  analysed  solution  contain  nitric  acid, 
some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction  with  the 
sulphate  ;  the  removal  of  this  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baryta  from  the 
precipitate  requires  long  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  last  rinsings  remain  perfectly  clear  upon  testing  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  cases  whei*e  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would 
recommend  the  following  proceeiding  after  igniting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate  according  to  the  directions  of  §  53,  moisten  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  water,  stir  with  a  veiy  thin  glass  rod 
or  with  a  platinum  wire,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gently  for  some 
time.  Pour  the  almost  clear  fluid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  test  the  fil- 
trate with  sulphuric  acid.  If  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  which 
is  a  sign  that  the  sulphate  contains  an  admixture  of  another  barjta  salt^ 
wash  the  residue  again  with  hot  water,  until  the  rinsings  are  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dry  now  the  precipitate  in  the 
crucible,  together  with  the  small  filter,  bum  the  latter  on  the  lid^  heat 
the  crucible  and  its  contents  to  redness,  and  weigh. 

2.  Volvmetrictd  Methods, 

a.  Carl  Mohfr's  method  ("AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  90,  165). 
Make  a  solution  of  baryta  salt  of  known  strength,  by  dissolving  1  eqniva*" 
lent,  t.e.,  122  05  grm.  of  pure  crystaUized  chloride  of  barium  ^BaCl  + 
2  aq.),  to  1  litre  of  solution,  and  add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examjued  for 
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Balphnric  acid — which,  should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to 
he  nearly  neutralised  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda — a  measured  quantity 
of  this,  best  around  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  sufficient 
proportion  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess. 
Digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warn!  place,- t^en  precipitate, 
without  previous  filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  with  carw 
bonate  of  ammoni&  and  some  pure  ammonia,  filter  off  the  precipitate 
consisting  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water 
romiing  oflf  acts  no  longer  upon  sensitive  red  litmus  paper,  and  then 
determine  the  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  precipitate  by  the  alkalimetiical 
method  given  in  §  223.  By  deducting  the  quantity  of  baryta  found 
in  the  state  of  carbonate  from  that  corresponding  to  the  chloride  of 
liarium  added,  you  find  the  amount  of  baryta  equivalent  to  the  sul^ 
phuric  acid  present.  Suppose  you  have  added  to  the  fluid  under  ex- 
amination-— 

10  aa  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  =  0*7659  Ba  O, 

and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 

0-300  of  carbonate  of  baryta  =  0*2331     „ 

the  remainder,        0  5328  £a  O, 

will  give  you  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  examined 
fluid,  by  means  of  the  proportion  : 

76-59  :  40 : : 0-5328  :x;  x^ 0-278  S O,. 

This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simplified,  by  estimating  the 
carhonatt^  of  baryta,  as  stated  in  §  223,  by  means  of  a  standard  equi- 
valent solution,  ia,  ecu  tain  ing  in  the  litre  exactly  1  eq.  of  nitric 
add ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  solution  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  pre- 
dpitated  from  the  latter,  if  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other 
band,  that  acid  is  present,  less  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  required, 
the  difference  expressing  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
above  example  it  took  3  04  cubic  centimetres  to  neutralize  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  formed ;  deducting  these  from  the  10  c.c.  used,  we 
hare  left  6*96  c.c. 

1000  :  40 :: 6-96  :x;x  =  0-278 S C,. 

The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satis&otory,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
add  appear  higher  than  is  really  the  case.  That  this  method  is  alto- 
gf^ther  inapplicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any 
other  add  precipitating  baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned. 

6.  It  is  often  desirable,  for  technical  purposes,  to  determine  th&  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  acid  fluids,  by  the  volumetrical  methods.  This  is  done 
bj  adding  to  the  boiling  solution,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride 
of  barium  solution  of  known  strength  (122  05  grms.  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  barium  dissolved  to  1  litre  of  fluid),  until  further  addi- 
tion no  Lmger  produces  a  precipitate.  However,  as  it  requires  the 
itt  of  a  iUtered  sample  to  make    the  completion  of  the  reaction 
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discernible,  tbia  metbod  is  applicable  only  in  oases  wbere  the  quan- 
tity of  sulpburio  acid  present  in  tbe  fluid  is  already  approximately 
known.  Patience  is  in  all  cases  indispensable.  Tbe  precipitation  of 
tbe  last  traces  of  sulpburic  acid  is  effected  by  means  of  a  decimal 
solution  of  cbloride  of  barium.  1  aa  of  tbe  concentrated  cbloride 
of  barium  solution  corresponds  to  0040^  1  aa  of  tbe  dilute  (decimal) 
solution  to  0*004  grms.  of  sulpburio  acid. 

e.  In  tbe  last  edition  of  tbis  work  I  stated  tbat  in  tbe  caae  of  fluids 
free  from  cblorine,  solution  of  lead  may  be  adTantageously  substituted 
for  solution  of  cbloride  of  barium,  as  sulpbate  of  lead  subsides  mors 
readily  tban  sulpbate  of  baryta.  Levol  {"  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  d* En- 
couragement,** April,  1853--^' Joura  I  prakt  Cbem.,**  60,  384)  baa  re- 
commended a  modification  of  tbis  metbod,  consisting  in  tbe  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  to  tbe  solution  of  tbe  sulpbate. 
According  to  tbis  obemist,  tbe  permanent  yellow  coloration  of  tbe  pre- 
cipitate, consequent  on  tbe  formation  of  iodide  of  lead,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance only  after  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  sulpburic  acid  bas  combined  with 
tbe  oxide  of  lead.  However,  tbis  is  not  tbe  case  if  tbe  fluids  are  used 
cold,  as  tbe  iodide  of  lead  formed  wbere  tbe  drops  of  tbe  lead  solution  ^bH 
into  tbe  fluid,  decomposes  only  slowly  witb  tbe  alkaline  sulpbate.  Aocord- 
ing  to  experiments  made  by  M.  Grundmanny  in  my  own  laboratory,  tbe 
best  results  are  obtained,  if  tbe  solution  of  tbe  sulpbate,  wbicb  must  be 
neutral,  is,  after  tbe  addition  of  tbe  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  beated 
in  tbe  water-batb,  before  tbe  nitrate  of  lead  solution  (165'57  grms.  in 
tbe  Utre)  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  tbe  yellow  coloration  remains 
permanent  If  a  corresponding  experiment  is  tben  made  witb  an  approxi- 
mately equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  free  from  sulpburic  acid,  and  beated  to  tbe  same  degree, 
and  tbe  Hnoonsiderable)  quantity  of  lead  solution  used  to  impart  a 
yellow  color  to  tbe  fluid  subtracted  from  tbe  quantity  used  in  tbe 
first  experiment,  tbe  remainder  indicates  very  approximately  tbe  amount 
of  sulpburic  acid  present  in  tbe  examined  fluid  (Experiment  No.  82). 
Tbe  results  obtained  in  tbis  way  are  more  satisfactory  tban  tbose  ob- 
tained according  to  Fr.  Mohr  (•'*  I^brbucb  der  Titrirmetbode,**  part  2,77), 
by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium  paper.  Tbe  metbod  is  only  applicable 
in  rare  cases. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  frox  the  Bases. 

a.  From  those  ^Babes  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Ookpoukds 
SOLUBLE  IK  Water  or  in  Htdrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  tbe  sulpburic  acid  as  in  I.  The  filtrate  contains,  besides 
tbe  banes  originally  combined  witb  tbe  sulpburic  acid,  also  the  excess  of 
tbe  chloride  of  bs^um  used.  Tbe  bases  in  tbe  filtrate  are  determined 
by  tbe  methods  given  in  Section  Y.  to  effect  the  separation  of  these 
bases  from  baryta. 

6.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compounds 

INSOLURLE    OR    DIFFICULTLY   80LURLE  IN  WaTSR  OR    IN   HYDRO- 
CHLORIC Acid. 

a.  From  Baryta,  StrarUia,  and  Lime. 

Fuse  tbe  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  together  with  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Put 
the  crucible,  witb  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or   into  a  platinum 
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or  porcelain  dish,  pour  water  oyer  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkaline 
salphates  and  carbonates  are  completely  dissolved ;  filter  the  hot  solution 
off  from  the  residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  and  wash  the  latter 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  thorn  now  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determine  them  respectively  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  101,  102, 
and  103.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I. 
Unely  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be 
completely  decomposed  also  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa ;  liie  same  process  will  answer  also  for  sulphate  of  baryta; 
but  the  operation  is  far  more  difficult,  and  complete  decomposition  is 
effected  only  by  boUing  the  precipitate,  after  decanting  the  fluid,  re- 
peatedly with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonated  alkali  {H.  JRase, "  Joum. 
£  prakt.  Chem.,"  64,  382,  and  65,  316). 

j3.  Ih)m  Oxide  of  Lead, 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead,  is 
by  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  determining 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipitate, 
which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the 
lead  in  the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  Hme  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this 
method ;  but  if  baryta  also  is  present,  and  it  \&  accordingly  necessary  to 
ignite  the  mixture  (safest  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  with  carbonated 
alkalies,  or  to  boil  repeatedly  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  the  same,  the 
alkaline  filtrate  contains  always  some  lead,  which  must  be  precipitated 
by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Division. 

§  133. 

Hybrofluobilicio  Aoid. 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilicio  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal 
to  the  fluid  to  be  operated  upon,  filter  the  precipitated  silicofluoride 
of  potassium  or  sodium  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate 
at  212^  P.,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
^ter.  If  this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight  of 
the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

Silicofluoride  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  PI,,  silicofluoride 
of  sodium,  Na  Fl,  Si  PI,.  Both  compounds  are  anhydrous  at  212°  P.  They 
dissolve  wit^  difficulty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit  of 
wine.  The  analysis  of  silicofluorides  of  metals  is  best  eflected  by  heating 
in  pktinum  vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  fluoride  of 
silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the 
form  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  after  volatilization  of  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides 
to  be  analyzed  contain  water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of 
recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  cover  the  mixture,  in  a  small  retort,  with  a 
lajer  of  pure  oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the 
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contents  begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  re- 
maining in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold. 
The  diminutioTi  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water  expelled.  Do 
not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping  water  with  litmus  paper ; 
the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no  acid  reaction ;  oompare 
§  35,  y. 

Third  Division  of  the  First  Group  oftlie  Acids. 

' Phosphoric  Acid — Boracic  Acid— Oxauc  Acid— Htdbopluoric 

Acid. 

§  134. 

1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  b§  determined  in  a  great  variety  of  way  & 
The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  have  been  given 
already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  purpose,  however, 
are  pyrophospIuUe  of  jnagnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
The  method  based  upon  the  conversion  of  the  acid  into  these  forms  is 
applicable  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination  as  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  as  phosphate  of  binoxide 
of  tin,  pho6x>hate  of  suboxide  of  mercuiy,  or  phospho-molybdate  of  am- 
monia. The  other  forms  in  which'  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined 
give  also,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  I'esults,  but  admit  only  of 
limited  application.  Yolumetrical  methods  also  have  been  recommended; 
but  they  still  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  metaphosphoric  acid  and  pyrophosphoric  acid,  I  have 
simply  to  remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
of  the  methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  quantitative 
analysis  is  to  convert  them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid;  as  follows:  — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  This  method  is,  however,  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  metaphosphates  and  pyrophosphates  of  the  alkalies, 
and  of  those  metaphosphates  or  pyrophosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which 
are  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  fails, 
accordingly,  for  instance,  with  compounds  of  metaphosphoric  or  pyrophos- 
phoric acid  with  the  alkaline  earths,  except  magnesia. 

/3.  In  tJie  humid  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
acid,  best  with  concentiuted  sulphuric  acid  (IFefter,  "Fogg.  Anualen,"  73, 
137).  This  method  leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results, 
in  the  case  of  all  salts  whose  bases  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  acid 
added,  since  in  these  cases  the  metaphosphoric  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 
is  never  completely  liberated  ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully 
attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  foi*ms  insoluble  compounds  with 
the  bases  of  the  meta-  or  pyrophosphates  under  examination.  Respecting 
the  partial  conversion  in  the  former  case.  I  have  found  that  it  a])proaches 
the  nearer  to  completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,* 
and  that  the  ebullition  must  be  long  continued  (compare  Experiment 

Bunces  statement  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a  phosphate  is 

*  There  are,  howoTer,  certain  consideratioiiB  also  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  thia 
respect. 
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evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitrtc  aeid,  ftnd  the  residue 
heated  a  little  {SUlim,  Journ.  May,  1851,  p.  405),  is  quite  erroneous, 
(oompare  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in  "  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.," 
86, 216).  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasic 
phosphoric  add  under  these  circumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  212° 
F.,  but  at  a  temperature  still  below  302°  F.,  to  pyrophosphorio  acid ; 
thus,  for  instance,  upon  eya[)orating  common  phosphate  of  soda  with 
hrdrochloric  acid  in  excess^  and  drying  the  residue  at  302°  F.,  we  obtain 
NaGl  +  PO„NaO,HO. 

d.  Determinaiion  as  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127  (evaporate  with  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignito).  This  method  presupposes  that  no 
other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution  ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  accurate  results,  no  matter  whether  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  is  mono-,  bi-,  or  tribasic. 

h.  BeiemUncUion  as  Pyrophosphate  o/ Magnesia. 

a.  Direct  determination  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or  com- 
bined with  an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  62 ,  7),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odor,  add  some  more  ammonia;  let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours, 
without  applying  heat,  filtor,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  water  and  1  pai*t  of  solution  of  ammonia^  until  the  rinsings, 
after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as 
directed  in  §  104,  2.  The  results  are  very  accurate  (Exi)eriment  No. 
83).  The  loss  sustained  from  the  slight  solubility  of  the  basic  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  very  triHing  (Experiment  No.  32),  and  may 
even  be  altogether  compensated  by  measuring  the  filtrate  and  rinsings, 
and  adding  for  every  54  cubic  centimetres  0-001  grm.  of  pyrophosplmte 
of  magnesia.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 
If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphorio  acid,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent, 
and  dissolves  in  ammoniated  water  {H'eber). 

/3.  Indirect  determination,  after  previous  precipitation  as  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia  {Sonnenschein,  "  Journal  fUr  prakt.  Chem.,"  53, 
343).  Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present 
in  the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &o. 

Dissolve  1  part  of  molybdic  acid  in  8  parts  of  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, mix  this  with  20  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  add  of  the  mixture 
to  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  phosphates  sufficient  to  make  the  quan- 
tity of  molybdic  acid  contained  in  the  amount  added  about  40  times 
that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  phosphate.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  molybdic  acid  required  sufficiently  indicates  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  solution.  Digest  the  fluid, 
vith  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  in  it,  24  hours,  on  the  water-bath, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  same  solution  of  molybdic  acid  with 
which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected.  Let  the  filtrate  stand  some 
time  on  the  water-bath,  to  see  whether  a  further  precipitate  will  form, 
and  if  so,  add  this  precipitate  to  the  first     Proof  that  the  molybdic  acid 
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has  been  used  in  exeess,  may,  indeed,  also  be  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
drop  of  the  fluid,  previously  to  filtration,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
which  must  produce  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  molybdenum;  this 
proceeding,  howerer,  does  not  afford  the  same  security  against  incom- 
plete precipitation  as  the  former.  Dissolve  the  precipitate,  on  the  filter, 
in  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia  mixture 
(compare  a).  The  results  are  accurate  (compare  also  GraWy  **  PharoL 
Centi-alblatt,**  23, 669).  Instead  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdic 
acid,  a  solution  of  the  latter  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used,  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  containing  5  per  cent 
of  molybdic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at 
first  is  redissolvcd.  This  hydrochrorio  acid  solution  is  then  used  to 
precipitate  and  wash  in  the  same  way  as  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is 
usually  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  b,  a,  and  c  are  in« 
applicable ;  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
taken  to  operate  upon  must  not  exceed  0*1  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and 
silicic  acid,*  if  present,  must  first  be  removed. 

y.  Indirect  determination,  after  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  (iT.  Hose,  "  Pogg.  Ann.,"  76,  218). 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  proper  size,  add  to  the  solution  pure 
metallic  mercury  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though 
only  a  small  one,  undissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  to  dryness.  If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric 
acid,  moisten  it  with  water,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until  it 
smells  no  longer  of  nitric  acid.  Add  now  hot  water,  pass  through  a 
small  filter,  and  wash  until  the  rinsings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed  residue 
upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter,  which,  besides  the  phosphate,  contains 
also  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercurj  and  free  mercury,  mix  its  con- 
tents, in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  in 
excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the  shape  of  a  ball,  place  it  into  a  hollow  made 
in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potassa.  Expose  the  crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good  draught, 
for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate  heat,  so  that  it  does  not  get  red- 
hot.  At  this  temperature,  the  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  the 
metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now  over  the  lamp  to  the  most 
intense  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water,  which  will  dis- 
solve it  completely,  if  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  was  present.  Supersaturate 
the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  am- 
monia and  magnesia  mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  This  method  may 
be  applied  to  effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  all  bases, 
except  alumina  ;  compare  also  §  135,  1. 

2.  Indirect  determincUion,  afler  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
binoxide  of  tin  (  W.  Reissig),^ 

*  Silicic  add  also  is  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid  solntion  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  especially  in  presence  of  much  chloride  of  ammonium  ( W,  Knop, 
<'Chem.  Centralb.,''  1857,  691).  Mr.  Grundmann^  who  repeated  A'nop'x  experiments  in 
my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the 
solution,  aftCT  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
the  silicic  acid  separates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  fil« 
trate  with  magnesia  mlxtore ;  it  is,  however,  always  the  safer  way  to  remove  the  silicie 
acid  first, 

t  *'  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  98,  839.  The  method  is  a  judicious  modification  of 
^eynow'9  process  (**  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  fii,  261),   which  latter,  though  in  prin- 
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Dissolve  the  substance  in  whioh  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated 
in  ooncentrated  nitric  acid,  add,  at  leasts  eight  times  as  much  tinfoil  as 
there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  the  mixture  for  five  or  six 
hours,  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  leaving  the  super* 
natant  fluid  quite  clear.  Wash  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration, 
rinse  the  washed  precipitate  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  digest  with  a 
small  quantity  of  highly  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  The  product 
of  this  operation  is  a  mixture  of  metastannate  and  phosphate  of  potassa, 
vhich,  upon  addition  of  hot  water,  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  even 
veiy  readily  if  there  has  not  been  too  much  hydrate  of  potassa  used. 
Difflolve,  in  the  same  way,  the  trifling  particles  of  the  precipitate  which 
jxaj  still  adhere  to  the  filter,  add  this  solution  to  that  of  the  precipitate^ 
tnnafer  the  whole  fluid  to  a  weighed  flask  of  1000  grammes  capacity, 
and  dilute  with  water  to  make  the  fluid  up  to  about  900  grammes ; 
saturate  now  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  also  some  pentasulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  then  acetic  acid,  until  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  fluid ^i^My  acid.  Replace  the  flask  now  on  the  scale, 
add  water,  until  the  contents  weigh  1000  grammes  (or  some  other 
round  number  ),  shake,  allow  it  to  stand  from  12  to  16  hours,  filter  the 
supernatant  clear  fluid  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  weigh  the  flask  again, 
which  now  contains  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  together  with  the  sulphide  of 
tin.  The  weight  found  gives,  by  simple  subtraction,  also  the  quantity  of 
the  filtrate  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated.  The  pro- 
portion which  this  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  fluid,  viz.,  1000 
grammes,  minus  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  tin  (which  may  be  calcu- 
lated with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  amount  of  tin  originally  used,  or 
may  he  estimated  in  the  direct  way),  is  easily  found. 

Wash  the  filter  used  in  transferring  the  clear  fluid  from  the  flask  to 
the  porcelain  dish,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  filtrate  in  the  latter ; 
evaporate  the  fluid  until  a  small  quantity  only  is  left,  and  then  estimate 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  according  to  the  directions  of  b,  a.  The  way 
here  recommended  of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  fluid 
from  the  sulphide  of  tin  must  be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  since  in  the 
filtration  and  washing  of  the  sulphide,  no  matter  whether  with  pure 
water  or  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  smaU  quantity  of 
tin  would  inevitably  be  dissolved.     Besults  accurate. 

c.  DeterminaUon  as  Fhoaphate  of  Sesquioaaide  of  Uranium. 

LecovUe,  A.  Arendt,  and  W,  Knop^a  method,*  very  suitable  in  presence 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  not  in  presence  of  any  notable  amount 
of  alumina  ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can  be  applied 
only  with  certain  modifications  (see  §  135,  A,  y).  Dissolve  the  phos- 
phate under  examination  in  acetic  acid.  If  you  have  a  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation,  add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  dipt  into  it  tuiiis  very 
distinctly  blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid  ; 

ciple  free  from  defecta,  yet  presents  certain  practical  difficnlties,  owing  principally  to  the 
Wge  proportion  of  tin  foil  required  for  the  process  (eight  times  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric aeid),  which  makes  the  presence  of  even  slight  imparities  in  the  tin  a  source 
df  eoDsidenble  error.  These  remarks  of  Rdmg  completely  coincide  with  the  resnlte 
ofuyown  experiments. 

*  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  precipitating  phosphoric  acid  from 
acetic  add  solution  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (**  Jahresb.'*  von  Liehig  and  Kopp^ 
1S53,  642) ;  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  hare  subsequently  subjected  it  to  a  careful 
aad  seareluiig  examination  ('*Chem.  Gentralbl.,"  1856,  769,  803,  and  1857,  177). 
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if  mineral  acids  were  present,  add  also  some  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mix 
the  fluid  now  with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesqnioxide  of  uranium,  and 
heat  the  mixture  to  hoilitg,  which  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
sepai-ate,  in  form  of  yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and 
ammonia. 

Wash  the  precipitate  bj  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  taking 
care  to  boil  the  mixture  after  every  fresh  addition  of  water;  llie 
operation  may  be  materially  facilitated,  by  adding,  immediately  after 
precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little,  2  or  3  drops  of 
chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixture  a  vigorous  shake,  or  boiling  it 
once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It 
is  advisable  to  moisten  the  ignited  mass  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
ignite  once  more.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  93,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited  residue  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done  only  after  fusing  it 
previously  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and 
thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 
Be^ult»  accurate;  compare  Experiment  No.  84. 

cL  Determination  as  Bade  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iroiu 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  arsenic  acid  as  arsenate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  KobeWs  modification  of  Berthiers  method 
(§  127,  3,  6).     The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess 
of  solution  of  sesquichlonde  of  iron  of  known  strength,  add,  if  necessary, 
sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid,  mix 
with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate  must  be 
brownish-red.  This  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  basic 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling,  wash  with  boiling 
water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in 
a  platinum  crucible  with  access  of  air  (§  53).  Moisten  the  residue  left 
upon  ignition  with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  ignite  again.  Should  this  operation  have  increased  the  weight, 
which,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  must  be  repeated,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  solution  added ;  the  difference 
is  the  phosphoric  acid. 

This  modification  of  Schulze^s  jpneihod  was  first  recommended  by^i. 
Mailer  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  47,  341) ;  it  has  been  adopted  also  by 
Way  and  Ogston,  in  their  analyses  of  ashes  ("  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  VIII.  Part  I.).  By  the  use  of  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  ii*on  of  known  strength,  the  estimation  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  the  residue  (which  would  have  to  be  effected  in  the  manner 
described  §  113,  2,  a),  is  dispensed  with. 

y.  J,  Weerens  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  (*'  Joum.  f.  prakt 
Ohem.,'*  67,  8).  Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under 
examination,  which  must  contain  no  other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution 
uf  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  in  sufficient  propor- 
tion to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt ;  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  320^  F.,  until  no  more  nitric  acid  fumes 
escape,  treat  with  hot  water  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
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earUis  are  removed,*  collect  tbe  ochreous  precipitate  on  a  filter,  dry, 
ignite  (§  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  added. 

e.  Determination    as  Basic  PhaspJuUe  of   Magnesia  (3  Mg  0,  P  0  J. 

Fr.  Schulzes  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  effect  the  8ei>aration 
of  phosphonc  acid  from  the  alkalies  (*'  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  63,  440). 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloiide  of  ammonium  is  expelled, 
and  separate  the  magnesia,  which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  by  means  of  oxide  of  mercury  (§  104,  3,  b).  Treat  the 
ignited  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess 
of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesia  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  analysed  phosphates.    Hesults  satisfactory. 

/  Determination  as  Plhosphate  of  Silver^  see  §  135,  a. 

g.  Determination  by  Volwnetric  Analysis, 

Although  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a  good  volumetrical 
method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid,  considering  how  very  often  the 
Malyst  has  to  determine  this  acid,  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  this 
object  remains  still  unattained.  Certain  methods  have,  indeed,  been  pro- 
posed, but  they  lead  only  to  an  approximative  estimation  of  the  acid, 
and  are  accordingly  used  only  in  the  analysis  of  urine,  for  want  of  more 
defioite  and  accurate  processes.  They  are  based  upon  the  insolubility  of 
phosphate  of  seaquioxide  of  iron  (Fe,  0„  P  0,)  in  acetic  acid,  or  also  in  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda, 
lA^g  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  78,  150)  recommends  to  acidify 
the  phosphoric  acid  fluid  with  acetic  acid,  and  to  add  acetate  of  soda,  then 
the  least  excess  of  a  solution  of  known  strength  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
free  from  acid,  or  iron  alum.  The  point  when  the  iron  solution  has  been 
added  just  in  sufficient  excess,  is  ascertained  by  pressing,  some  time  after 
the  last  addition,  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  the  fluid  against  a  double 
filter  paper,  laid  on  another  filter  paper,  moistened  with  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  resting  on  a  porcelain  plate.  If  the  iron 
solution  has  been  added  in  excess,  a  blue  color  will  make  its  appearance 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  process,  which  otherwise 
has  the  advantage  of  promptness  in  its  favor,  is  to  hit  this  point  with 
a  proper  degree  of  exactness.  The  most  effective  way  is  to  take,  to  about 
0-2  grm.  of  phosphorio  acid,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  acetic 
acid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda. — Edwsky  ("Journ.  f. 
prakt  Chem.,"  41, 365)  recommends  the  following  method  :  add  to  the  acid 
solution  (which,  with  the  exception  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  must  contain 
no  bases  forming  with  phosphoric  acid  compounds  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid),  ammonia,  until  the  free  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  ironf  in  the  least  possible  exces*  The  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  deposited  in  the  foi-m  of  a  faintly  yellowish  white 
precipitate.  Filter,  and  wash  carefully  with  cold  water — an  oi)eratioii 
vhich  in  the  case  of  larger  quantities  of  sukstance  takes  much  time ; 

*  hi  presence  of  magnesia,  warming  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  advisable. 

+  A  lolation  of  iron  alum  (1 :10),  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  soda  (1 :  10),  and  to  which  it  is  as  well  to  add  some  free  acetic  acid,  answers  the  same 
inupose. 
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dissolve  tbe  precipitate  in  bjdroohlorio  acid,  and  determine  the  iron  in 
the  solution  in  the  manner  directed  §  113,  2,  a.  Edwsky  proceeds  npon 
the  assumption  that  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  P  0^  Fe,  O,,  and 
calculates  for  every  700  of  iron  900  (rigorously  887-5,  the  equivalent  of 
phosphorus  being  387-5)  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  assumption  is  not 
correct,  however,  as  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  varies, 
being  the  higher,  the  greater  the  excess  of  solution  of  iron  used. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  methods,  I  refer  to  Neubauer  and 
VogeVs  "  Auleitung  zur  Analyse  des  Hams,"  second  edition,  page  109  ; 
and  DunMenher^a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  ''AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u. 
Phami.,"  93,  88. 

II.  Sefabation  of  Phosphorio  Acid  fbom  the  Bases. 
§135. 

a.  From  the  Fiaced  AlkcUies  (see  also  h,  e,  I,  m). 

a.  The  method  I.,  d,  in  one  of  its  modifications,  is  resorted  to,  or 
method  I.,  e.  The  alkalies  are  found  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or 
ehloride& 

/3.  The  method  I.,  &,  a,  is  applied,  and  the  separation  of  the  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  §  153. 

y.  Salts  composed  after  the  formula  3  M  O,  P  O,  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  neutral  solution  of  silver ; 
«he  yellow  precipitate  formed  3  Ag  O,  P  0^,  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited 
m  the  manner  described  §  53. 

Phosphates  composed  after  the  formula  2  M  O,  H  O,  P  O,,  are  ignited, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  solution  of 
silver.  The  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  precipitate,  which,  in  this  case, 
consists  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  2  Ag  O,  P  0,,  and  the  latter  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates of  silver,  see  §  93,  4. 

The  bases  in  the  filtrates  are  determined  after  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  silver  (see  §  1G2). 

The  results  are  accurate  ;  this  method  is  particularly  convenient,  on 
account  of  the  &cility  with  which  the  alkalies  may  be  estimated  in  the 
filtrate. 

b.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkalies  see  also  (a,  e,  I,  m). 

o.  'The  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  effected  by  the  method 
described  §  134,  d^  a,  and  the  baryta  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are 
separated  as  directed  §  153. 

/3.  The  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  in  slight  exoeffl, 
and  the  precipitate  formed  allowed  to  subside ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered 
off,  and  the  sJkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  lead  used  in  the  process,  as  directed  in  §  162.  The  quantity  of 
the  phosphorio  acid  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound  may  be 
calculated  from  the  loss ;  but  it  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  by 
treating  the  washed  pi*ecipitate  of  phosphate  of  lead  according  to  §  135,  c. 

c.  From  Baryta^  StrorUia^  Lime,  and  Oxide  of  Lead, 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoi-ic  acid  from  strontia,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.     The  phosphoric 
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icid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  aocording  to  §  134,  &,  a  (in  the 
case  of  strontia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  after  previous  removal  of  the 
alcohol  bj  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
effected  with  the  most  accurate  results  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  car* 
boDate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  oar* 
bonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water^ 
and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in  §  134,  6,  ou 

d.  From  Magnesia  (see  also  e,  t,  Z,  and  m). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  in  §  134,  J,  a ;  and  the  magnesia 
and  baryta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

e.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  (comp.  also  §  135,  t,  I,  and  m). 
a.  Separate  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 

as  directed  in  §  134,  c,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  supplement 
to§§  160  and  161.     This  is  an  excellent  method. 

J3.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
$  134  (/,  j8  and  y.  If  the  method  d,  fi  is  applied,  the  alkaline  earths 
remain  in  solution  as  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline 
chloride ;  if  d,  y,  they  are  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrates.  The  results 
are  satisfactory. 

y.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  add  acetate  of 
lead  in  slight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed  subside,  and  filter  ;  wash 
the  precipitate,  which  consLsts  of  phosphate  and  basic  nitrate  of  lead, 
dry,  ignite  (§  53),  and  weigh.  The  residue  is  phosphate  of  lead  +  oxide 
of  lead,  or  in  other  terms,  phosphoric  acid  +  x  oxide  of  lead.  Put  the 
crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  pour  moderately  dilute  nitric 
acid  over  it^  and  warm,  until  solution  is  effected  ;  then  decant  the 
fluid  into  another  glass,  wash,  add  the  rinsings  to  the  solution,  and  de- 
teroiine  the  oxide  of  lead  in  it  as  sulphate  (§  116,  2).  Calculate  from 
tbisthe  oxide  of  lead,  and  deduct  the  result  from  the  weight  of  the  first 
residue  :  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  In 
the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  first  precipitate,  the  bases  are  sej^rated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lead  used,  in  the  manner  described  (§  162)« 
This  method  also  gives  satisfiictory  results. 

/  From  Alumina  (see  also  §  135,  i,  and  m,) 

0.  {Otlo  and  FreseniuLs,  applicable  also  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  If 
joa  have  added  sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fluid  must  now  appear  clear. 
Add,  in  slight  excess,  a  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed 
'^th  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  let  the  mixture  stand^ 
lit  rest  for  12  hours;  then  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilate  solution  of  ammonia ;  to  free  it  completely  from  alumina,  re- 
dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and  repre* 
cipitate  with  ammonia.  Treat  the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134, 
^y  a.  To  obtain  the  alumina  contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate 
^  potassa  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,*  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  vessel.      Dissolve  in  nitric   or 

The  ignition  of  alamina  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammoniom  wonld  entail  loss  by  the 
urmation  and  escape  of  chloride  of  aluminium  (IT.  Mote), 
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hydrochloric  acid  by  continued   application  of  heat,  and  separate  the 
alumina  from  the  magnesia  as  directed  in  §  156. 

/3.  {Berzelvug.)  Pulverize  the  compound  very  finely,  mix  the 
powder  with  about  1|  parts  of  pure  silicic  acid*  and  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  expose  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  strong  red  heat.  Treat  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  add  bicar1>onate 
of  ammonia  in  excess,,  digest  for  some  time,  then  filter  and  wash.  On 
the  filter  you  have  now  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda»  in  the  solution 
phosphate  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
(were  the  solution  filtered  before  the  addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  would  contain  also  some  of  the  alumina  compound).  De- 
termine the  phosphoric  add  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  134,  &,  a, 
and  separate  and  determine  the  alumina  in  the  insoluble  residue  in  the 
manner  described  §  140. 

•y.  {Fttclis.)  Dissolve  in  solution  of  potaasa,  and  add  solution  of  silicate 
of  potassa.  Dilute  the  mucilaginous  mass,  which  forms,  with  water,  and 
boil.  Filter  ofi*  the  precipitate  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Acidify  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  166. 

5-  {Wackenrocler  and  FreseniTis.)  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with 
ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and 
add  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest 
for  some  time,  and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of 
the  alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined 
partly  with  alumina,  jmrtly  with  baryta.  Wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Saturate  the  solu- 
tion, at  a  high  temperature,  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  solution  of 
soda  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the  baryta  which  the  solution  may 
contain  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filter.  You  have  now  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
precipitate.  Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with 
some  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  precipitate  as  directed  §  105.  Dissolve 
the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
by  precipitation  with  solution  of  magnesia  in  the  manner  described  in 
§  134,  &.  a.  Hermann  has  applied  a  similar  method  in  his  analysis  of 
Gibbsite. 

g.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (see  also  t,  I,  and  m). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

h.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  t,  I,  and  m). 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some 
time,  and  then  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the 
undissolved  residue.  The  filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined 
with  soda  ;  determine  the  acid  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  Dissolve  the 
residue,  which  generally  retains  an  admixture  of  alkalies,  in  acid,  and 
determine  the  respective  metals  in  the  solution  by  the  appropriate 
methods  (see  §§  108  to  114). 

In  the  case  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in- 
stead of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.     Should  a  small  portion  of  man- 

*  The  Bftfest  way  ia  to  use  artifidally  prepared  silide  acid. 
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ganic  acid  hare  got  into  the  solutioD,  this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water.  lu  the  case  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
it  often  hapi^ens  that  complete  separation  is  not  effected  by  this  method. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  add,  add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia,  and 
fimdly,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  closed  afterwards,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place ;  allow  the  nnxture  to  deposit 
until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  directed  in  §§  108  to  114. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  calculated  from  the  loss,  or  determined  according  to 
§  134,  b,  cu  The  magnesia  mixture  may  immediately  be ,  added  to  the 
filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  washed  precipitate 
is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated  as  in  ^  a.  This 
method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  the  phosphate  of 
nickel 

y.  Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron.  R,  ArencU  u.  W.  Knop,  "  Chem.  Centralbl,"  1857, 
182.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid, 
add  to  the  clear  solution  protochloride  of  uranium,*  until  the  color  in- 
clines distinctly  to  green,  and  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no 
longer  produces  a  red  tint  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  then  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  free  acetic 
acid,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of 
uraDium,t  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  color  of  the  mixture  must  appear 
distinctly  greenish,  and  not  dirty.  Let  the  solid  particles  completely 
subside,  and  then  decant  on  to  a  filter  ;  boil  the  precipitate  with  water 
and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  decant  again.  Hepeat  this  ope- 
ration once  more,  and  then  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  134, 
c.  Separate  the  uranium  and  iron  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  the  sup- 
plement to  §§  160  and  161.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  The  addition 
of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquichlonde  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

I.  (Sjiecial  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Freseniiis.)  Reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  excess,  boil  until  the  precipitate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  proto- 
Resquioxide  of  irou,  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a. 

i  From  MetaUic  Oxides  of  the  Second,  Thirds  and  Foy/rth  Groups, 
a.  More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides 

*  Preparation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Uranium, — ^DisnoWe  carbonate  of  sesqnioxide  of 
amuam  and  ammonia  in  double  the  qnantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  eola- 
tion, add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  throw  into  the  mixture 
an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the  mixture  boil  from  10  to  15 
minutes.  The  fluid  speedily  acquires  a  green  color,  and  the  conversion  of  the  chloride  to 
nbcliloride  is  soon  effected.  To  separate  the  dissolved  subchloride  of  copper,  let  the 
mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a  copious  precipitate  in  a  sample  of  it.  When  this 
point  is  attained,  dilute  the  entire  solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off  the  subchloride 
of  copper,  transmit  through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess ;  filter  off 
the  precipitated  subsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
boil  until  all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  escaped.  Jt,  Arendt  u.  W.  Knop,  **  Chem. 
Centmlb.,"  1867,  164. 

t  Preparatum  of  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Uranium. — Precipitate  solution  of  proto- 
ehloride  of  uraoiiim  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  best  at  a 
hi^  temperature. 
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of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  zinc  ;  also  from  sesqm- 
oxide  of  iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  6,  3.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
bases  free  from  all  foreign  bodies,  which,  of  course,  greatly  facilitates 
their  estimation.  Beissig  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method. 

/9.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alkaline  earths^  and  all  other  oxides 
not  precipltable  by  carbonate  of  baryta  (H.  Rose's  method). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution — after  removing  the  free  acid 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  evaporation,  and  neutralizing  it  partly  by 
carbonate  of  soda — with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  let  the  mixture 
digest  some  days,  in  the  cold,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.  The 
precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combinatioii 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  baryta,  and  besides  also  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  used.  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  hydroohlorio 
acid,  the  baryta  cautiously  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
precipitate  in  it ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  six  times  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  commencing  with  a  gentle  heat, 
which  is  then  gradually  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.  The 
remaining  operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  directed  in  §  135,^*,  /3. 

y.  From  aesquioxide  of  iron  in  large  proportion  and  in  presence  of 
alkaline  eartJi^,     {FreseniuSy  **  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  45,  258). 

The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  compounds  may, 
indeed,  be  accomplished  by  the  method  given  in  §  134,  d,  but  the 
separation  by  these  methods,  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
a  very  large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  most  tedious  operation ; 
it  is  therefore  preferable  in  cases  of  the  kind  to  proceed  as  follows  :  the 
hydrochloric  acid  nolution  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  removed  from  the 
lamp,  and  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  added,  until  carbonate  of  soda 
produces  a  nearly  white  precipitate ;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  has  gone  ofi*;  the  excess  of  free  acid  which 
might  still  be  present  is  nearly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  few 
drops  of  chlorine  water  are  added,  and  lastly,  acetate  of  soda  in  excess. 
The  minutest  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  itself  at  once  by  the 
formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.* 
More  chlorine  water  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid  appears 
reddish ;  it  is  then  boiled  until  the  precipitate  has  well  subsided ;  the 
latter  is  filtered  off  hot,  and  washed  with  hot  water  mixed  with  a  little 
acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  ;  the  filtrate 
contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  alkaline 
earths.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as  directed  §  135,  A.  If  free  from 
alumina,  it  may  also  be  ignited,  weighed,  and  the  iron  in  it  determined 
in  the  yolumetrical  way  (§  113),  in  which  case  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
calculated  from  the  loss.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  contain 
alumina,  the  iron  may  be  separated  as  protosesqnioxide,  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  135,  A,  ^,  and  the  alumina  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 

*  Silicic  acid  and  anenie  acid  produce  a  similar  procipitate,  and  most  thersfon^  if 
present,  be  preTiousl/  removed. 
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filtmte,  according  to  §  135,  ^  a ;  or  the  latter  method  of  separating  the 
pho^horic  acid  may  be  applied  first,  and  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron  separated  after. 

k.  From  the  MeUda  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grov/ps, 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  5,  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid 
solution  ;  from  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method 
described  in  §  135,  o. 

/.  From  cUl  Base^,  except  Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Mercury  {H,  Rose), 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  phoisphate  of  suboxide  of  mercuiy 
l>y  Rom's  method  (§  134,  6,  y). 

a.  If  the  substance  contained  no  iron,  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the 
pho^hate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  contains  all  the  bases  as  nitrates, 
together  with  much  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  occasionally 
also  some  oxide.  The  former  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  is  free  from  other  bases. 
If  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtration 
is  preceded  by  addition  of  ammonia.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  deters 
mined  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mercury  has  been  separated  by  ammonia, 
the  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (under  a  chimney  with  good 
draught).  Should  a  residue  remain,  this  must  be  more  closely  examined. 
If  it  consists  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  treatment  with 
mercury  and  nitric  acid  must  be  repeated  ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  it  con-> 
sists  of  pure  magnesia  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fluid 
containing  the  chief  portion  of  the  bases.  The  following  method  is 
often  advantageously  resorted  to  instead  of  the  one  just  described ;  the 
fluid  filtered  off  from  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good  draught.  If  alkaline  nitrates  are 
present,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time  to  time 
daring  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against  injury  to  the  crucible 
from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The  ignited  residue  is  treated, 
according  to  circumstances,  first  with  water  and  then  with  nitric  acid^ 
or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/3.  If  the  substance  contained  iron,  the  greater  part  of  that  metal  is 
left  undissolved  with  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  dis- 
solved part  is  separated  from  the  other  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y.;  the  undissolved  pai*t  is  obtained,  after  ignition  of  the  residue, 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treating  the  ignited  mass  with 
water,  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  containing  alkali.  This  is  dis^ 
solved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia. 
As  alumina  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  whilst  nitrate  of  alumina  and  nitrate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  both  equally  decomposed  by  simple  evaporatiou 
the  method  just  described  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  alumina. 

fa.  From  all  Bases  without  exception. 

Apply  SonnenscJieins  method  (§  134,  5,  (S),  and  separate  the  bases 
from  the  molybdio  acid  in  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  phospho-molyb- 
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date  of  ammonia.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  Biilphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group, 
it  is  best  to  precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group 
from  acid  solutions  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding 
to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid  ;  as  this  will 
leave  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  separated  only  from  the  metals  of  the 
first  four  groups.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  mix  the  acid 
fluid,  in  a  stoppered  flsAk,  with  ammonia  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline 
reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  sufficient  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture.  As  soon  as  the  solution  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  with- 
out the  least  tint  of  green,  filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide 
of  molybdenum  and  ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed 
with  some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic 
sulphides  and  hydrated  oxides  of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  remove  the  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  according  to  the  direction  of  §  128,  c,  and  determine  the 
alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate.  This  method  of  separating 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  deservedly  highly  recommended  ; 
it  is  more  especially  suitable  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  As  arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic 
acid,  similar  yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  acida  are 
present,  to  remove  them  first.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molyb- 
date  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  the  phoepho-molybdate,  the  estimation 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  may  yet  be  accurately  effected  (comp.  §  134, 

b,y)- 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic  acid 
used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  beat  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 
process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  yoa 
have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the 
total  amount  of  the  three  bodies  ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphorio 
acid,  by  means  of  molybdic  acid  ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  ii*on, 
by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  113,  2,  a).  The  difference  gives  the 
alumina. 

§  136. 

2.  BoRAcio  Acid. 
T.  Determination. 

The  determination  of  boracio  acid  is  effected  either  in  an  indirect 
way,  or  in  form  of  borofluoride  of  ix>tassium. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing 
the  residue,  as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off 
with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

The  best  way  of  determining  the  boracic  acid  Ls  therefore  the  follow- 
ing : — IViix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,*  varying  in  amount  from  about  equal  to  the  supposed 
quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  present  to  double  that  amount.     Evaporate 

*  Fnsed  carbonate  of  sod*  answen  the  purpose  beat. 
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the  roixtare  to  dryness,  heat  the  residne  to  fusion,  and  weigh.  Tlie 
residne  contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and  unknown  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  boracic  acid.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  by  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  calculate  the  boracic  acid  from  the 
difference  {ff.  Rose). 

2,  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  borofluoride  of  potassium, 
no  bases  except  alkalies  must  be  present.     The  process  which  succeeds 
best  if  potassa  alone  is  present  is  conducted  as  follows  : — Mix  the  fluid 
with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each  equivalent  of  boracic  acid 
supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  equivalent  of  potassa  ;  add  pure  hydro« 
flaoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a  platinum 
basin,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.     The  hydrofluoric  acid  must  be 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  let  a  portion  of  it  escape  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  so  that  the  evaporoHng  futnee  redden  litmus  paper. 
The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  Fl,  and  K  Fl,  H  Fl.     Treat  the  dry 
saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
acetate  of  potassa  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  and  finally  on  the 
filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  until  the  last  rinsings  are  no 
longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.     By  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, the  hydrofluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without  a  particle  of 
the  borofluoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.     To  remove  the  acetate 
of  potassa,  wash   the   precipitate  now    with    spirit   of  wine  of  84° 
Tralles,   dry    at    212"^  F.,    and    weigh.      As  chloride  of    potassium, 
nitrate  and  phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even  sulphate  of 
potassa,  though  the  latter  salt  with  some  difficulty,  dissolve  in  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence  of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with 
the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  ;  however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  b^ 
present  in  considerable  proportion,  as  fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with 
very  great  difficulty.     The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfac- 
tory.   S(Tameyer*8  experiments  gave  from  97*5  to  100-7,  instead  of  100. 
For  the  composition  and  properties  of  borofluoride  of  potassium,  see 
§  93,  5.     As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to  contain  silicofluoride  of  barium, 
it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  first  for  that  substance  ;  this  is  done  by 
placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus  paper,  and  putting 
another  sample   into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     If  the  blue 
paper  turns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt 
is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.     To  remove  this 
impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it  again, 
in  boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  and  repeat  the  same 
operation  at  least  four  times.     Finally,  after  warming  once  more  with 
ammonia,   filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate   to  dryness,  and  treat 
again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa  and   alcohol  (A,  Stromeyer^ 
'^Ajinal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  100,  82).      I  have,  however,  slightly 
modified  Stromeyera  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic 
acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments  having  convinced  me  that  treating 
the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as  recommended  by  that  chemist, 
is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  Sepa/r€U{an  of  Boracic  Add  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate    the  solution    on    the    water-bath. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  dropt  of  hjdro- 
chloric  acid,  and  keep  the  reaidue  on  the  water-bath,  nntil  no  more 
hydrochlorio  acid  yapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the 
residue  (§  141),  calculate  from  this  the  alkali,  and  the  boracic  acid  from 
the  difference. 

JS.  Sehfjoeizer,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  his  analysis  of  borax.  It  will,  probably, 
answer  also  for  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borate& 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may,  in  such  cases,  be  estimated, 
in  another  portion  of  the  salt,  by  I.,  2.  If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic 
acid  in  presence  of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fluid 
alkaline  with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with 
alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  distil  off  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  in 
I.,  2  {Aug.  Strwneyer,  '<AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  100,  82). 

h.  From  almo8i  aU  other  Bases, 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusion  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  boracic  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  of 
I.,  2.  If  magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into 
the  filtrate  ;  upon  neutralizing  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  this  separates  as 
insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium,  which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at 
once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  borofluoride  of  potas- 
sium with  boiling  water,  in  which  that  salt  is  soluble,  the  fluoride  of 
magnesium  insoluble. 

c.  From  the  MetcUlie  Oxides  of  the  Iburthj  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Groups, 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be  inferred 
from  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  to  redness,  and  the  boracic 
acid  estimated  by  I.,  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions, 
the  boracic  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate,  by  the  method 
given  in  I.,  1,  after  being  first  completely  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Bases. 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  capacious  platinum  crucible,  and  digested  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  graidually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently 
at  first,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
completely  expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  off  in  the 
form  of  fluoride  of  boron  (Bo  O,  +  3  H  Fl  =  B  Fl,  -I-  3  H  0).  The 
residue  contains  the  bases  in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic 
acid  is  inferred  from  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  separated 
base  and  that  of  the  analysed  borate.  The  application  of  this  method 
presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  analysed  compound  is  decomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid. 
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§  137. 

3.  Oxalic  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  latter 
determined  as  carbonate  of  lime ;  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  com- 
poimd  is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potasBa  required  to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces  ;  or  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  produces  upon  accession  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

a.  Determino^ton  a»  CarbomUe  of  Liftne. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103.  If  this 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  made 
slightly  acid  by  aceiic  acid;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesqaioxide  of 
chromium  or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of 
iron  or  oxide  of  copper ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist, 
they  must  first  be  supplied 

h.  Determination  hy  means  of  Solution  of  Permanganate  ofPotaesa. 

Determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  as 
directed  §  112,  2,  a,  cc,  by  means  of  oxalic  add ;  then  dissolve  the  com- 
pomid  in  which  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be 
free  from  all  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potaasa,  in  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  acid  and  water; 
add,  if  necessary,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  about  140°  F.,  and  then  add  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint  (compare  §  112,  2,  a,  cc).  Knowing  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation 
will  give  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  corresponding  to  the  cubic  centimetres 
of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  used  in  the  experiment.  The 
results  are  very  accurate  (compare  Experiment  No.  66), 

e.  Determination  hy  inference  from  the  amoimt  of  Gold  reduced  hy  the 
Acid  {£[.  Rose). 

o.  In  Compounds  soluble  in  Water. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of 
aodio<terchloride^  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  dii*ect  solar  light. 
Collect  the  precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
1  equivalent  of  gold  (196*67)  corresponds  to  3  equivalents  of  Q,  O 
(3x36=108). 

fi.  In  Compounds  insolithle  in  Water, 

Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously 
vith  solution  of  soda;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture 
some  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  solar  light,  and 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Co/rhonic  Acid, 
This  may  be  effected  either, 
a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis  (§  175);  or, 
II.  8 
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/3.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized  binoxide 
of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture,  in  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
perfectly  dry. 

The  ^eoiy  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equar- 
tion : 

C.O,  +  MnO.  +  SO,  =  MnO,SO,  +  2CO, 

For  each  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid.  For  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to 
the  chapter  on  the  examination  of  manganese  ores,  in  the  special  part 
of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark  that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first  be 
prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  supersaturation  with  ammonia,  and 
also  that  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  add  require  theoretically  11 
parts  of  pure  binoxide  of  manganese.  Since  an  excess  of  the  latter 
substance  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  resultfi,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  added.  The  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese need  not  be  pure,  provided  it  contains  no  carbonate.  This  method 
is  very  expeditious,  and  gives  accurate  results,  if  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  an  apparatus  sufficiently  light  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate 
balance. 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used ; 
compare  §  130,  c. 

11.  Sepa/ration  of  Oxalic  Add  from  the  Bases. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analysing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  L,  in  another  portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may 
be  effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt  either  to 
the  metallic  state  {e.g,^  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  (e.^.,  oxalate  of 
.  lead),  or  to  carbonate  {e.g.y  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths). 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  £rom 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

b.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  I.,  a;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the  salt 
of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

c.  All  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  innoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  into  oxide  or  carbonate  on  the  one,  and 
alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  tbe  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  groups  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

§  138. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  as 
fluoride  of  calcium.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
moderate  excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate continues  to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  fluoride 
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of  calcium  and  carbonate  .of  lime,  has  snbsidisd,  it  is  washed,  first  by 
deeaBtiiiony  afterwarob  on  the  filter,  and  dried  ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignit^ 
io  a  piatinam  crucible  (§  53);  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum 
or  penelain  di^,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  eva- 
porated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all 
odor  of  aoetio  acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride 
of  calenim  and  acetate  of  lime,  is  treated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  filtered  o£^  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the 
precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  were  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  without  previous  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would 
prove  a  difficult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the 
prooen  {H.  Bote), 

IL  SeparcUiono/Fluorine/rom  the  Metals, 

a.  SplMe  Fluorides, 

If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  this  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by  the 
method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtmte  are  separated  from  the 
excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
Bat  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by 
the  method  given  in  I.,  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must,  how- 
ever,  first  be  tested,  to  'make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine. 
Neutral  solutions  are  mixed  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
caldum,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  but 
less  appropriately,  in  a  porcelain  dish;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
dum is  allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  by 
decantation,  transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
bases  in'the  filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of 
lime  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  bases  may  be  determined 
also  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  b,  need  hardly  be 
stoted. 

b,  I'MolvhU  Fluorides, 

a.  Anhydrous  vnsolvhle  Fluorides, 

The  finely  pulverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  under  ex- 
amination is  heated  for  some  time  with  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  residue  finally  ignited  until  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is  weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in 
it  calculated.  The  difference  between  the  calculated  weight  of  the  metal 
and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows  the  amount  of  fluorine  originally 
present  in  the  analysed  compound.  In  cases  where  we  have  bo  deal  with., 
metals  whose  sulphate  gives  off  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  . 
or  where  the  residue  contains  several  metals,  it  is  necessary  to 
atibject  the  residue  to  a  further  analysis  before  this  calculation  can  be 
made. 

/3.  Hydraled  insoluble  Fluorides, 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

oow  The  WoOer  eoDpeUed  is  perfectly  neutral  to  Litmus  Paper, 
In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
Bjdrated  compound,  and  the  fluorine  and  metal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  II. ,  6,  a. 

8  2 
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hb.  The  Water  expeOed  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  witii 
snlphuric  add  as  directed  in  XL,  b,  a,  to  determine  the  metal  oa  the 
one  hand,  and  the  water  +  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  por- 
tion is  then  mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  ahout  6  paiis  of  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  lead  ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
lead,  the  retort  weighed,  and  the  water  (which  is  now  entirely  free  from 
admixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid)  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat, 
increased  gradually  to  redness.  The  weight  of  the  expelled  water  ia 
inferred  from  the  loss.  The  first  operation  having  given  us  the  exact 
amount  of  water  +  fluorine,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  may 
now  be  readily  calculated,  by  simply  subtracting  from  the  combined 
weight  of  the  water  +  fluorine,  the  weight  of  the  water  expelled  in  the 
second  operation. 

In  the  fifth  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method 
of  determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine 
from  silicic  acid). 

Fourth  Division  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids, 

Cabbonio  Acid — Siucio  Acid.  ' 

§  139. 

1.  Carbonic  Acid, 
I.  Determination, 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Gases. 

Measure  the  gases  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert 
into  the  tube  a  moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  cast  on  a  platinum 
wire  in  a  pistol  bullet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24 
hours,  or  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution  ; 
withdraw  the  ball,  and  measure  the  gas  remaining  ;  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  originally  present  is  inferred  from  the  difference^  pro- 
vided the  gaseous  mixture  contained  no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption 
by  potassa  (compare  also,  §§  13-16). 

h.  In  Aqueous  Solution. 

a.  Mix  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium*  with 
solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  let  the  pre- 
cipitate deposit,  and  then  filter.  Have  ready  several  flasks  of  about  300 
cubic  centimetres  capacity  each,  provided  with  tight-fitting  corks,  and  pour 
into  each  about  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate.  The  method  to  be  adopted  for 
adding,  without  loss  of  gas,  certain  definite  quantities  of  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  filtrate  in  the  flasks,  depends  upon  whether  the 
carbonic  acid  water  is  contained  in  a  stone  bottle,  or  flowing  from 
a  pipe,  or  whether  it  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  spring.  In  the 
former  case  weigh  the  flasks,  with  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  barium 
solution  in  them,  separately,  together  with  the  cork  ;  then  let  the  water 
run  into  each  flask,  with  proper  care,  until  nearly  full,t  cork  instantly, 

*  Solntion  of  chloride  of  bariam  is  preferable  in  cases  wbere  tbe  after  prooees  is  to  be 
conducted  according  to  aa  ;  eolation  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  eases  wl^re  hb  to  be 
resorted  to. 

t  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  in  a  stone  bottle,  it  shonld  always  be  transferred 
to  tbe  flask  by  means  of  a  siphoUf  after  being  cooled  first  to  about  39'2*  F.  If  the  water 
were  poured  in  direct  from  the  bottle,  some  carbonic  acid  gae  might  also  find  its  way 
into  the  flask,  together  with  the  water. 
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and  weigh  again ;  this  will  give  the  exact  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  each  flask.  Or,  pour  into  each  flasl^  in  the  first  instance, 
exactly  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of 
hariam,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  then  fill  in  the  water,  in  the  way  just 
stated,  mark  with  a  diamond,  or  by  means  of  a  small  paper  slip 
pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  flask  the  point  to  which  it  reaches ;  measure 
afterwards  the  contents  of  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  and  deduct  the 
50  cubic  centimetres  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium  solu- 
tion, when  the  difference  will  show  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  water 
added. 

In  the  latter  case,  where  the  water  can  be  taken  direct  from  the 
spring,  you  will  find  the  estimation  of  the  volume  more  convenient 
by  making  use  of  a  siphon  or  large  pipette,  dipped  into  the  spring, 
so  that  the  water  enters  through  the  lower  orifice.  The  siphon  or 
pipette  used  for  the  purpose  must  have  a  mark  cut  in  the  glass 
a  little  below  the  upper  orifice ;  the  exact  volume  which  it  holds 
up  to  this  mark  may  be  determined  either  before  or  afber  the  operation, 
by  filling  it  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  measuring  in  a  graduated 
glasa  When  the  siphon  or  pipette  is  quite  full,  lift  it  out  of  the  spring, 
wipe  the  outside  dry,  with  proper  expedition  ;  let  some  water  flow  out, 
until  the  contents  reach  just  up  to  the  mark ;  then  empty  into  one  of  the 
flasks  containing  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  cork  instantly.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  flasks.  The  ammoniacal  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  in  the  flasks  generally  turns  turbid  as  soon  as  the  carbonic  acid 
water  is  poured  in ;  but,  it  is  only  after  standing  some  time  on  the  water 
bath,  or  even  after  actual  ebullition,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
separates  in  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  carbonate  of  lim&*  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  with  ex- 
clusion of  air,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the  following  methods  : — 

aa.  Estimation  of  the  Carbonic  Add  by  the  Gravimetrical  Method, 
Decant  the  supernatant  fluid  rapidly  on  to  a  filter,  secluded  as  much 
as  possible  from  access  of  air;  fill  the  flask  with  warm  water,  and 
insert  the  cork ;  shake,  let  the  solid  particles  deposit,  decant  again, 
and  repeat  this  washing  by  decantation  once  more;  transfer  the 
precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  wash  until  the  last  rinsings  remain 
clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dry,  ignite  gently, 
and  weigh  ($  101,  2,  a).  The  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  now 
be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  provided 
the  analysed  solution  contained,  besides  carbonic  acid,  no  other  substance 
liable  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  But 
should  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta 
contain  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  baryta,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  or  other  similar  substances,  the  carbonic  acid  must  be 
determined  in  the  gently  ignited,  but  not  weighed  precipitate,  as  directed 
in  IL,  d.  The  filter,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  adhering  matter, 
should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  added  to  the  precipitate.  If 
the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  very  large,  it  is  best  fifst  to  weigh  the 

*  Th0  tonUn^as  of  tbb  reaction  is  explained,  as  is  well  known,  npon  the  assumption 
that  earbonic  acid  an4  ammonia,  coming  in  contact,  form,  in  the  first  place,  carbamate 
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whole   of  it,  and  then  to  determiDe  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  uniformly  mixed  powder. 

If  the  last  particles  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  fronti  the 
flask  by  mechanical  means,  they  are  dissolved  in  a  little  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  glass  having  previously  been  thoroughly  washed),  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  trifiug  predin- 
tate  formed  filteml  off  on  a  separate  small  filter^  which  is  inotnemted 
with  the  larger  one. 

bb.  Estimation  of  the  Ca/rhonic  Add  by  the  VduinetricdL  Method, 
Filter  as  in  oa  ;  there  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  collect  the  whole 
of  the  precipitate  on  the  Alter,  as  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the 
inside  of  the  flask  may  be  left  and  washed  by  decantation.  Put  the 
funnel  with  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  on  the  flask  in  whidi  the 
precipitation  has  been  eflfected,  make  a  small  hole  in  the  point  of  the 
filter,  and  rinse  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitate  into  the  flask,  with 
the  aid  of  a  washing  bottle.  Dry  the  filter,  incinerate,  and  add  the  ash 
to  the  precipitate  in  the  flask.  Add  now  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
then,  from  a  Mohr'e  burette  (see  §  21),  standard  (or,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, decimal  standard)  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the 
fliiid  shows  a  distinct  red  color ;  expol  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  and 
then  add  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength  until  the  fluid  just  appears 
blue.  After  noting  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  and 
soda,  add  again  about  1  cubic  centimetre  of  acid,  and,  after  heating  to 
boiling,  solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  again  just  appears  blue.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  several  times.  By  subtracting  the  volume  of 
acid  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  solution  of  soda  used  in  the  process 
from  the  entire  volume  of  acid  added  in  the  several  experiments,  you 
find  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  served  to  expel  from  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the  latter. 
For  the  details  of  this  expeditious  and  very  accurate  method,  see  §  223. 
As  the  coloring  matter  of  the  litmus  is  sometimes  thrown  down,  along 
with  silicic  acid  separating  from  the  precipitate,  it  is  occasionally  found 
necessary  to  add  again  some  tincture  of  litmus.  If  this  should  fail  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result,  solution  of  soda  is  added  until  the  reaction  is 
almost  complete ;  the  amount  of  the  soda  solution  left  in  the  burette  is 
then  read  ofl^  the  fluid  diluted  to  a  certain  definite  volume,  and  filtered ; 
one-half  the  volume  taken  of  the  clear  filtrate  and  solution  of  soda  very 
cautiously  added  until  the  fluid  appears  blue  ;  the  quantity  of  soda  solu- 
tion required  to  effect  this  purpose  is  then  doubled,  and  the  result  added 
to  the  quantity  first  used. 

/3.  In  cases  where  rigorously  accurate  results  are  not  required,  and  it  is 
simply  wished  to  ascertain  approximately  and  comparatively  the  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid  in  a  mineral  water,  B,  Kersting's  method  {^*  Annal. 
d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.,"  94,  112,)  maybe  resorted  to.  This  method  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  tincture  of  litmus  is  colored  violet  by  free  car- 
bonic acid,  but  not  by  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If,  Uierefore,  to  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda^  colored  blue  by  litmus,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  cautiously  added,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  violet  tint  as  soon  as 
Na  O,  S  O,  and  Na  O,  2  C  O,  have  been  formed  in  it,  and  another  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  disengages  some  carbonic  acid.  The 
experiment  requires,  a,  standard  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
taining in  1  cubic  centimetre  10  milligrammes  of  S  O,,  corresponding  to 
11  milligrammes  of  carbonic  add;  this  is  prepared  hj  mixing  1  volume 
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of  standard  aulpharic  acid  (§215)  witb  3  YolumeB  of  water ;  6,  a  coDcen- 
tiated  aolatioii  of  soda  containiDg  some  carbonio  acid,  as  is,  moreoTer, 
usually  the  case. 

oo.  Add  to  about  450  calcic  cent,  of  pure  water  1^  cab.  cent,  of 
tincture  of  litmus,  prepared  by  digesting  in  the  cold  equal  parts  of  litmus 
and  water ;  add  exactly  5  c.a  of  the  solution  of  soda,  dilute  with  water 
to  500  ac.  of  fluid;  take  out,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  3  several  portions 
of  100  aa  each,  pour  them  respectively  into  3  beakers,  standing  on  a 
white  ground,  and  add  to  each  successively,  with  proper  care,  dilute 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  color  appears  distinctly  violet.  The 
ezpmment  must  be  made  in  the  daytime,  and  by  a  good  light ;  towards 
the  termination  of  the  process,  you  must  always  wait  1  or  2  minutes 
after  each  addition  of  acid,  to  allow  the  change  of  color  to  become  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Bestow  increased  care  and  attention  upon  the  experiment 
with  the  fluid  in  the  second  beaker,  and  in  the  third.  Multiply  by  5  the 
volume  of  acid  used  in  the  most  accurate  of  the  three  experiments,  and 
mark  the  result  as  the  quantity  of  acid  corresponding  to  5  c.c.  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  soda. 

56.  Add  to  about  450  to  500  cubic  centimetres  of  the  carbonic  acid 
IrBfesr  tmder  examination,  carefully  measured,  either  before  the  experi- 
ment or  after,  5  cc.  of  the  soda  solution  6,*  and  mix.  Of  this  mixture, 
which  is  generally  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbonates  of 
alkaline  earths,  take  out  successively  3  several  portions  of  100  cc. 
each,  add  to  each  portion  4  drops  of  litmus  tincture,  and  then,  cautiously 
and  with  stirring,  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  fluid  shows  a  violet  tint. 
Bestow  increased  care  and  attention  upon  the  experiment  with  the 
second  portion  and  with  the  third.  By  determining  now  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  water  used,  if  you  have  not  done  so  before,  you  And  the 
last  factor  still  required  for  calculating  the  results. 

Suppose  the  experiment  has  been  made  with  455  &c.  of  mineral  water, 
and  you  have  added  to  this  5  cc.  of  solution  of  soda;  lOOcc.  of  your  mixture 
required  6  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid;  460  c.a  would,  accordingly,  have  required 
27*5  cc.  Now  suppose  5  cc  of  soda  solution  have  required  90*6  cc 
of  add^  the  455  cc  of  the  carbonic  acid  water  contained,  accordingly, 
as  much  free  carbonic  acid  as  corresponds  to  90*6— 27  6  =  63  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  that  is  to  say,  63  x  001 1  =  0693  grammes  ;  as  for  every 
2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  which  are  ultimately  present  in  the  fluid 
in  the  state  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  there  is  required  1  equivalent  less  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  1  equivalent  of  S  O,  =  40  corresponds,  consequently,  to  2 
equivalents  of  C  O,  =  44,  or  10  milligrammes  S  0,  {i.e.  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  1  cc)  correspond  to  1 1  milligrammes  C  0^ 

To  obtain  properly  corresponding  results  by  this  method  requires  a 
practised  eye ;  the  method  has,  therefore,  rather  a  subjective  than  an 
objective  value;  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  cases 
intended  for  publication. 

IL  Sqxxratian  of  Carbonio  Acid  from  the  Beuea,  and  iia  eMmaiion 
in  CarboncUea, 

ct,  Sepctraiionfrom  AlkcUies. 

aa.  If  the  salts  contain  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  to  1  equivalent 

*  If  the  water  is  in  a  bottle,  cool  it  down  to  about  39 'S**  F.,  then  remore  the  stopper, 
t4ke  out  A  little  of  the  water,  and  instantly  add  the  solution  of  soda.  If  6  cc.  is  not 
safieis&t  to  make  the  water  alkaline,  add  10  e.o. 
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of  base,  and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  present,  the 
most  oonvenient  waj  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the 
alkalimetrical  method  (§§  219,  220),  and  to  calculate  for  each  equiva- 
lent of  base  1  equivalent  of  cai'bonic  acid, 

bb.  If  the  salt  contains  more  than  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  to 
1  equivalent  of  base,  mix  the  solution  of  a  weighed  portion  with 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia, 
heated  to  boiling  and  filtered,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  I.,  6,  a. 

ce.  If  the  salts  contain  less  than  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  to 
1  equivalent  of  base,  mix  the  dilute  solution  of  a  weighed  portion 
with  an  excess  of  pure  and  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or 
chloride  of  calcium;  heat,  let  deposit,  and  treat  the  washed  precipitate  as 
in  I.,  b,  a,  aa,  or  bb. 

b.  From  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

If  the  compounds  are  neutral  and  contain  no  other  acids  forming  with 
the  alkalies  salts  with  alkaline  reaction,  the  bases  in  them  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  alkalimetrical  method  (§  223),  and  1  equivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid  reckoned  for  each  equivalent  of  base. 

c.  SeparcUion  of  Ca/rbonic  Acid  from  Baees  which  upon  Ignilicn 
readily  and  completely  yield  the  Carbonic  Acid  unth  which  th^ 
are  combined. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cadmium, 
lead,  copper,  magnesium,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Heat  the  weighed  substance,  in  a  platinum  crucible  (carbonates 
of  cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  to  ignition,  and  keep 
in  that  sta^te  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances  liable  to  absorb  oxyg^i 
upon  ignitiMf^n  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube,  through  which  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  add  gas  is  conducted  during  the  process.  The 
carbonic  add  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

p\  HydrtUed  Carbonates. 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  caldum  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry, 
close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is, 
by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  suffidently  hot  to  prevent  the  conden- 
sation of  water  in  it>  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against  burning 
the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water  + 
the  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tubes  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the  difference  accor- 
dingly that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube  may  also 
be  substituted  for  the  bulb  tube,  and  the  substance  introduced  into  it 
in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation. 

d.  Sepa/ration  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  aU  Bases  without  exception^  in 
Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

The  carbonate  under  examination  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  crndble, 
and  about  4  times  its  weight  of  fused  biborate  of  soda  (§  64,  6)  added, 
which  has  been  heated  again  just  previous  to  weighing.  The  mix- 
ture is  weighed,  and  heat  is  then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  to 
intense  ignition,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
of  the  crudble  are  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.     Tho  crudble  is  now 
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allowed  to  cool,  and,  when  cold,  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates 
Uie  amoant  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  the  ignited  compound. 
The  results  are  very  accurate  {SchaffgaUsch), 

6  From  aU  Bases  vnthout  exception,  no  matter  whether  the  Compounds 
wre  anhydrous  or  not. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the  loss  ofweighL 

aa.  Carbonaies  whose  Bases  form  Soluble  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Acid, 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  66. 

The  size  of  the  flasks  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  balance  which  the 
operator  possesses.  The  tube  a  is 
closed  at  6  by  means  of  a  small  wax 
stopper  ;*  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a 
is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends  of  c  and 
<£.  The  flask  B  is  nearly  half  filled  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  tubes 
0,  c,  and  d,  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  per- 
forations of  the  corks,  and  the  latter 
equally  so  in  the  mouths  of  a  and  B.  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  carbonate  under 
examination  is  put  into  A ;  this  flask  is 
then  filled  about  one-third  with  water, 
the  cork  properly  inserted,  and  the 
apparatus  placed  in  equilibrium  upon 
the  balance. 

A  few  bubbles  of  air  are  now 
sucked  out  of  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube.  This  serves  to 
rarefy  the  air  in  A  also,  and  causes  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B  to  ascend  in 
the  tube  c.  The  latter  is  watched  for  some  time,  to  ascec^n  whether 
the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains  stationary,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight  Air  is  then  again  sucked  out  of  d, 
which  causes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  over  into  A.  The 
carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  completely  dried  in  its  passage  through  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  B,  escapes  through  d.  When  the  evolution 
of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  pass 
over  into  a,  by  renewed  suction  through  d ;  and  the  same  operation  ia 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  A  more 
vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make  a  larger  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  pass  over  into  A,  whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are  considerably 
heated ;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  ceased,  the  wax 
stopper  on  a  is  opened,  or  the  glass  rod  removed  from  the  india-rubber 
cap,  and  suction  applied  to  d,  imtil  tlie  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
carbonic  acid.t 

The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  replaced  upon  the  balance, 
and  the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present 
in  the  analysed  compound. 

*  Or  with  A  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  drawn  over  it,  and  having  inserted  in 
the  Qfther  end  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod. 

t  In  aocarate  experiments,  it  is  advisable  to  connect  the  end  b  of  the  tabe  a  with  a 
chloride  of  calciam  tabe  during  the  process  of  suction. 


Fig.  66. 
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If  the  flanks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  smftll  size,  the  ap{)aTatas  may  be 
so  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thos  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate 
balance.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  sug- 
gested by  Will  and  Fresenius,  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  be  not  too  trifling.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  any  of  the  proposed  modifications  of  this  apparatus 
affords  essential  advantages. 

For  the  mode  of  proeeediug  in  cases  where  the  carbonate  is  mixed  with 
a  metallic  sulphide  or  chloride,  I  refer  to  Section  Y. 

bb.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  insoluble  Salts  wkk  Sulphuric  Acid. 
The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  effected  by  the  method 
aay  as  the  inselable  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance)  par- 
tially protects  the  yet  undecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  from 
decomposition.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as  shown  in 
Fig.  67. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving 
that  the  modification  consists  simply 
in  the  tube  a,  6,  being  expanded  at  the 
tipper  end  into  a  bulb,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : 
A  wei^Md  poriiool  of  the  csAmmttm 
is  put   into   A,   which    flask   is  filled 
about  one-third  with  water.  The  bulb- 
tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate,    and 
which  is  prevented  from  flowing  through 
the  narrow  aperture  of  this  tabe  by  Ihe 
little  wax  stopper  &.*   The  point  of  thizi 
tube  must  not  dip  into  the  water  in  a. 
The  apparatus,  having  been  pat  in  equilibrium  on  the  balance,  the  tube 
a  is  carefully  and  cautiously  moved  down,  until  its  point  nearly  touches 
the  bottom  of  a.     The  wax  stopper  b  is  then  momentarily  raiw^ol,  or  the 
glass  rod  removed  from  the  india-rubber  cap,  so 
as  to   allow  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid    to 
flow  out  of  tube  a;  and  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  until  the  carbonate  is  completely  decom- 
posed.    A  is  then  heated  to  from  11  &"  to  194''  F., 
the   wax  stopper  (or  indiarrubber  cap)   opened  a 
little,  and  lelhction  applied  to  the  tube  d^  until  the 
air  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  add.     The  diminu- 
tion of  weight  is  ascertained  when  the  apparatos  is 
completely  cooled. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  gTance  that  a'  '^different 
construction  may  also  be  given  to  the  apparatus  j 
that,  for  instance,  the  tube  a  may  be  connected, 
instead  of  with  b,  with  a  chloride  of  calciam  tube, 
or  with  a  tube  filled  with  pumice  stone  or  asbestos 
moistened    with,  sulphuric .  add ;   also,   that  the 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


substance   to    be    analysed  may  be  |mt  into  a     small   tube,    which 
*  Or  india-rabber  cup,  with  glaas  rod.    See  cmk 
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stands  upright  at  first,  or  suspended  firom  a  thread,  but  subsequently, 
after  weighing  the  apparatus,  upset  or  lowered  into  the  dilute  acid  in  thd 
flask ;  also,  that  the  closing  of  a  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  connector  with  compression  clamp,  Aa  Such  modifications,  if 
they  are  judicious,  do  not  alter  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Fig.  68 
shows  an  apparatus  modified  in  this  manner,  by  Fr,  Mohr, 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Geissler  ("  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chemie,"  60, 35) 
is  one  of  the  most  convenient  (see  Fig.  69). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  a  b 
and  a  c  is  ground  into  the  neck  of  A  (a),  so 
as  to  close  air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being 
readily  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
and  emptjring  A.  b  c  is  a  glass  tube,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  ground  water-tight  into  c, 
at  the  lower  end  (c);  it  is  kept  in  the  proper 
position  by  means  of  a  movable  cork,  i. 
The  illustration  shows  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The  cork 
e  must  close  air-tight,  as  must  the  tube 
d  in  the  cork.  The  weighed  substance  to  be 
decomposed  is  put  into  a,  water  added  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
substance  shaken  towards  the  side  of  the 
flask,  c  is  now  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette, 
after  having  previoiisly  turned  the  cork  i 
upwards,  without  raising  b ;  the  cork  is  then 
again  turned  down,  and  c  inserted  into  a  ; 
B  is  filled  somewhat  more  than  half  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  b  closed  at 
the  top  with  a  little  wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tube,  with  a  small  glass  rod  in- 
serted in  it  After  weighing  the  apparatus, 
the  decomposition  is  effected  by  raiding  b 
a  Uttle,  and  thus  causing  acid  to  pass  from  c 
into  A.     The  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  h  pig.  69. 

into  the  snlpharic  acid,  where  it  is  dried  ;  it 

then  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d.  After  the  decomposition  has  been 
effected,  a  is  gently  heated,  the  little  wax  stopper  on  b  opened,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  through  d,  by 
means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube.  The  apparatus  is  finally  weighed 
when  cold.* 

j3.  Determination  of  the  Acid  hy  expulsion  and  conversion  into  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  or  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 
Expel  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  stronger  acid,  and  conduct  the  expelled 
add  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of  barium,  mixed 
with  ammonia^  or  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  to  which  chloride  of 

*  Sereral  other  forms  of  ibis  apparatas  have  been  proposed  by  ff.  Rou,  Frilache^ 
Rogen  (see  H.  Rot^s  "Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,"  ii.  806)  ;  Vohl  (**Annal.  d. 
Chem.  n.  Pharm.,»'  66,  247) ;  M.  Schaffner  ('*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  82,  386) ; 
IfertAer  (Modification  of  Oeiadei't  apparatas— **Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  99) ;  /.  D. 
AM(;k(«< Chem.  Gas.,"  1866,  201);  A.Mayer  (<*Joiim.  f.  pnkt  Chem.,"  67,  63); 
Tk,  Simmler  (*' Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  71,  168)  ;  At,  Bauer  (pmate  oommuuioatioa), 
and  others. 
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calcium,  or  chloride  of  barium  is  afterwards  added.      Determine  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta  formed,  as  in  I. ,  b. 

The  construction  of  proper  apparatus  for  the  expulsion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  its  subsequent  absorption,  offers  a  wide  field  to  the  ingenuity 
of  inventors.  However,  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Fr,  Mohr  answers 
the  purpose  very  well  (see  Fig.  70). 


Fig.  70. 

h  contains  the  weighed  substance,  some  water,  and  a  little  tincture 
of  litmus ;  d,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  flask  a  is  filled  about  \  with 
ammonia  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid,*  the  liquid  being  poured  ib 
through  the  tube  c,  which  contains  coarse  fragments  of  glasa  The  two 
flasks  are  united  by  a  connecting  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  The 
limb  in  a  does  not  reach  sufficiently  low  down  to  dip  into  the  ammonia. 
When  everything  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  operator  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  tight,  the  clamp  which  closes 
the  caoutchouc  connector  at  the  top  of  c;^  is  opened,  so  as  to  allow  acid 
to  flow  out  from  dy  until  the  fluid  in  h  looks  intensely  red.  The  cou- 
tents  of  h  are  then  heated  to  boiling.  After  this,  the  source  of  heat  is  re- 
moved to  allow  h  to  fill  again  with  air  ;  the  contents  of  6  are  again  heated 
to  boiling,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  several  times.  This  serves 
to  force  every  trace  of  carbonic  acid  from  h  into  a.     It  is  advisable,  in 

*  The  ammoma  most  remain  clear  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcinm  and  heated 
io  boiling. 
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this  operation,  to  warm  the  ammonia  in  a,  so  as  to  fill  the  empty  part 
of  the  flask  with  ammoniacal  ga&  When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold, 
the  flask  b  is  removed,  and  the  perforated  oork  taken  out  of  the 
tube  e.  The  fragments  of  glass  in  the  latter  are  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
distilled  water  boiled  free  from  air,  as  also  the  limb  of  the  connecting 
tube  in  a,  the  rinsings  of  course  flowing  into  the  flask  a.  A  snflioient 
quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  now  added. to  the  fluid  in 
Oy  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  further  process  oon« 
ducted  as  in  I.,  h,  a,  hb. 
Fr.  Mohr  obtained  very  accurate  results  by  this  method. 

§140, 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  con- 
verting the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica* 
tion,  which  is  effected  by  evaporating  and  heating ;  the  insoluble  modifi- 
cation is  then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  pwriiy  of  the  weighed  silicic 
acid.     The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or  . 
add  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate  the  solution 
in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

II.  Sepa/rcUion  of  SUicie  Add- from  the  Bases, 

CL  In  all  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  or 
NUrie  Acid, 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  iniftoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  very  finely  pulverized,  the  powder 
dried  at  a  temperatui*e  not  exceeding  212**  F.,  and  put  into  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish  (in  the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  at- 
tended with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a 
little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  powder  mixed  to  a  imiform 
paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  substance 
contains  lead  or  silver,  nitric  acid,  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested 
at  a  veiy  gentle  heat,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  substance  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  in  other  terms  until  the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded 
at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty  powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds 
smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences  ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  ttte  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate  ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water- bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent  stimng, 
Uktil  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass 
is  thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape.  It  is  always 
the  safest  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath. 
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In  cases  where  ii  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desiocation  bj 
the  application  of  a  stroDger  heat,  an .  air-bath  may  be  had  recoarae  to ; 
which  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by  suspending,  by  wire  hooks, 
the  ditfh  containing  the  substance,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silyer 
dr  iron,  in  a  manner  to  leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small 
space  of  aniform  width.  Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable, 
as  in  the  most  strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again 
with  the  separated  bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or 
only  imperfectly,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity 
by  thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  wiihout  heating ;  it  is  then  diluted 
with  hot  water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  decanted 
on  to  a  filter;  the  residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  treated  with  hot  wat^, 
the  mixture  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  once  more  decanted; 
after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  precipitate  also  is 
transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  well 
dried,  and  at  last  strongly  ignited,  as  directed  in  §  52  or  in  §  53.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  results  are  accurate. 
The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  determined  re- 
spectively by  the  appropriate  methods.  Deviations  from  the  instructions 
here  given  are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
*ma8S  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic 
acid  passes  into  the  solution,  whereas,  if  the  instructions  are  strictly 
complied  with,  only  traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved;  in  accurate  analyses, 
however,  even  such  .minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be 
separated  from  the  bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation 
may  be  readily  efiected  by  dissolving  the  precipitated  bases,  after  ignition 
and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat ; 
the  minute  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  has  passed  into  the  solution, 
and  has  been  thrown  down  with  the  bases,  is  left  undissolved.  *  Again, 
if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  thoroughly  dried  previous  to  ignition,  the 
aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid  application  of  a  strong  heat 
may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose  silica. 

Thept^ri^y  ^^  ^^  silicic  acid*  is  tested  best  in  the  following  manner : — 
heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to 
boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  a 
Small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  .  If  it  dissolves  completely,  this  is  a 
proof  of  its  purity;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of  the  silicic 
acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  substance  or  substances  which  it  contains 
in  admixture  determined  as  directed  in  6,  and  the  result,  of  coarse, 
calculated  upon  the  whole  amount  analysed. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  purity 
of  the  silicic  acid  in  a  ver]^  easy  manner,  by  pouring  this  acid  over 
it^  in  a  platinum  dish;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the 
silicic  acid,  if  /n^e,  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite  ;  llie  residue 
consists  of  the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  the  silicic  acid  contained 
in  admixture  {Berzdiui). 

*  This  testing  is  more  especially  necessary  in  cases  where  the  silicic  add  has  aepa- 
'  rated,  not  in  the  gelatinous  sUCte,  bat  in  the  palvenilent  form. 
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b.  Cfomponnds  which  are  not  decampoged  by  ffydrochkrie  Add  or 
NUric  Acid. 

a.  Ikcon^Mmtion  and  Sclubion  hy  Fusion  with  Cfvrbonated  Alkcdi, 
Kedace  the  substance  under  examination  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
by  trituration  and  sifting  (§  25)  ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
mix  with  about  i  times  Qxe  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod  ; 
wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  card,  and 
transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the  crucible.  Cover  the  latter  well, 
and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draughty 
or  in  a  blast  gas-lamp  ;  or.insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible^  compactly  filled 
up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat,  to  make  the  mass  simply  agglutinate  ;. 
the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from  the  porous  mass,  with 
ease  and  without  spurting.  Increase  the  heat  afterwards,  finally  to  a 
very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  operation  only  when  the  mass 
appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more  bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  mass  is  fused  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  fitct,  the  mixture  should  ouly  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable ;  a  simple 
concave  cover,  loosely  put  on,  la  therefore  preferable  to  an  over- 
lapping lid.  If  the  process  is  conducted  over  the  spirit-  or  simple 
gas-lamp,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
preferable  to  carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  fuses  much  more  readily  than  the 
latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the  crucible  should  always  be  supported 
on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (see  Fig.  57),  with  the  opening  just 
tufbciently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet 
to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  con- 
ducting the  process  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  a 
ample  gas-lamp,  it  is  also  advisable,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  put  a  chimney 
orer  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on  the  ends  of  the 
iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle  ;  this  chimney  should 
he  about  12  or  li  centimetres  high,  and  the  upper  opening  measure 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter. 

When  the  fusion  is  fully  ejQfected,  the  red-hot  crucible 'is  removed 
with  pincers,  and  placed  on  a  cold,.tftck,  clean,  iron  plate,  or  marble 
slab,  on  which  it  will  rapidly  cool  j  it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach 
the  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  crucible  with  its  contents) 
is  put  into  a  beaker,  fvom  1 0  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over 
it,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances, 
nitric  acid ;  the  beaker  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much 
better,  with  a  large  watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  drops  of  fluid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid 
harries  along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are  after- 
wards rinsed  into  the  beaker.  The  cnicible  is  also  rinsed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to  the  fluid  in  the 
*  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  tim^  after,  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
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carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  migbt  be  incarred, 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  evaporation^  by  spurting  caused  by  the  escape 
of  that  acid. 

If  in  the  process  of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
powder  subsides  (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  this  is  a 
sign  that  more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full  extent^ 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes  of 
silicic  acid  only  are  floating  in  it.  But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which 
feels  gritty  under  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineral. 
The  cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed 
to  imperfect  pulverization. 

In  such  cases  the  undecomposed  portion  maybe  fused  once  more  with 
carbonated  alkali;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process  with 
more  finely  pulverized  mineral. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured,  together 
with  the  silicic  acid  floating  in  it,  into  a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a 
platinum  dish,  and  treated  as  directed  in  §  140,  II.,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should 
not  be  rinsed,  or  only  once,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solu- 
tion dried  in  it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  eflect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  silicates  insoluble  in  acids;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  determine 
alkalies  in  silicates  is  self-evident. 

/3.  Decomposition  and  Solvlion  hy  means  of  HydrqfluoTic  Add. 

aa.  By  Hydrated  Hydrofiuoric  Add. 

The  finely- pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  rather 
concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  niixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  1%e  mix- 
ture, which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on 
a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  watei^  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  in  more 
than  sufiBcient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates. 
The  mixture  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  during 
which  operation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  con- 
tinually volatilizing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  over 
the  lamp,  with  proper  caution,  ulTtil  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one  hour ; 
water  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the  dec6mpo6ition 
has  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.  If  an 
undissolved  residue  is  left>  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the 
water  bath,  then  allowed  to  deposit^  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted 
off  as  far  as  practicable,  the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  will  now  effect  complete  solution,  provided  the  aiudysed  substance 
was  very  finely  pulverized,  and  free  from  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead). 
The  solution  is  added  to  the  firsL  The  bases  in  the  solution  (which 
contains  them  as  sulphates,  and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid),  are 
determined  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  effect  the  decompo- 
sition of  silicates,  has  Berzdiua  for  its  author.      It  has  been  but  little 
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used  liitlierto,  becanse  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  hydrofluoric  acid, 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  apparatus  of  platinum,  or,  at  least 
with  a  platinum  head ;  nor  to  keep  it,  except  in  platinum  vessels.  This 
difficulty,  however,  would  appear  to  be  overcome  now,  since  StddeUr 
("AnnaL  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  87, 1 37)  has  made  the  discovery  that  gutta 
percha  and  vulcanized  india-rubber  resist  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
StddeUr  prepares  the  acid  in  a  leaden  retort  having  the  shape  of  a 
digesting  glass  with  the  neck  cut  off  The  retort  has  about  5  inches 
inner  diameter;  the  width  of  the  very  short  neck  is  If  inches.  A 
close-fitting  wide  leaden  pipe,  4  inches  long,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  neck,  which  is  turned  perfectly  even  and  smooth  inside ;  the  upper 
end  is  a  little  contracted,  so  that  it  may  be  closed  with  a  common  cork, 
which  bears  a  double-limbed  thin  leaden  pipe.  The  length  of  the  longer 
limb  is  6  inches  ;  this  limb  is  connected  with  «  tube  of  stout  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  which  opens  into  the  gutta-percha  vessel  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  barely  dips  into  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
by  which  precaution  the  receding  of  the  acid  is  guarded  against.  Care 
miist  be  t£^en  to  keep  the  receiver  properly  cooled.  The  gutta-percha 
vc^isels  in  which  the  acid  is  kept  have  the  form  of  common  bottles,  and 
are  closed  with  gutta-percha  stoppers.* 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  dangerous 
substances.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid  and  the  evapo- 
ration must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all 
glass  vessels  and  glass  apparatus  will  be  greatly  injured.  As  the  silicic 
acid  is  in  this  method  simply  inferred  from  the  loss,  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods,  a  and  /3,  oa  is  often  resorted  to. 

lb.  By  Hydrofluoric  Add  Gaa, 

Instead  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  gaseous  acid 
also  may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  Brunner  (*'  Pogg. 
AnnaL,**  44,  134)  is  the  author  of  this  method,  which  is  very  often  em- 
ployed. The  process  is  as  follows: — Put  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the 
silicate,  very  finely  pulverized,  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  into  a 
shallow  platinum  dish,  and  moisten  the  powder  with  water  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  place  the  dish,  supported  on  a  leaden  tripod  or 
leadea  ring,  in  the  centre  of  a  leaden  box,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of 
6  laches  and  a  height  of  6  inches,  and  o&  the  bottom  of  which  you  have 
just  before  spread  a  layer  of  aboiijt  half  an  inch  of  powdered  fluor-spar, 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  in  this  latter 
operation,  be  cautious  to  avoid  the  escaping  vapors ;  the  mixing  of  the 
powdered  fluor-spar  with  the  sulphuric  acid  is  eflected  with  a  long  glass 
rod,  or,  better  still,  with  a  long  leaden  rod.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed 
the  small  dish  into  the  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  put  on  the 
tightly  fitting  leaden  cover,  lute  the  joinings  with  gypsum  paste,  and  - 
put  the  box- in  a  warm  place  for  from  6  to  8  days.  If  you  wish  to 
accelerate  the  process,  you  must  not  lute  the  joinings  quite  air-tight, 
aad  must  heat  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  small  spirit- 
lamp  ;  in  this  manner  you  may  succeed  in  a  few  hours  to  eflect  the 
decomposition  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  powdered  silicate,  provided 
it  is  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  or  stirred  from  time  to  time,  which  latter 
operation,  however,  requires  caution. 

*  These  bottles  may  be  procured  at  the  Gntta-pereha  Works,  City  Koad. 
n.  T 
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If  the  deoomposition  h^B  Buoceeded  well,  the  reaidae  in  the  platinum 
dish  couaists  of  metallic  silioo-fluorides  and  (if  you  have  used  sulphuric 
add  to  moisten  the  powder)  sulphates.  Put  the  shallow  dish  dow 
into  a  larger  platinum  dish,  add,  drop  bj  drop,  pure  sulphuric  acid,  in 
somewhat  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
bases  into  sulphates  ;  evaporate  in  the  air-bath,  expel  finally  the  excess 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  over  the  lamp,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  in  the  manner  directed  in  i3,  oo.  The 
decomposition  can  only  be  considered  complete  if  the  residue  is  entirely 
dissolved. 

y.  DeoompaaUion  and  Solution  of  Silicates  by  fusion  with  Hydrate  of 
Bwryta  or  CcM-bonate  of  Baryta, 

The  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonate  of  baryta  requires  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat,  attainable  only  by  means  of&Sefstrom  furnace,  or  AOrtjffin^s 
gas-furnace  or  a  blast  gas-lamp,  or  a  Deville  turpentine  lamp,  <&c.;  as  the 
highest  temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a  wind  furnace  fails  to  fuse 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  fusion  that  this  rea^nt 
effects  complete  decomposition  of  silicates.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  so  energetic,  that 
even  the  most  refractory  siliceous  minerals  are  readily  and  completely 
decomposed  by  it.  The  proportion  is  from  4  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of 
baxyta  to  1  part  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which,  if  a  Sefstrom  furnace  is  used,  is  inserted  in  another 
crucible  of  refractory  fire-clay,  filled  with  magnesia.  The  crucible  is  left 
in  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

With  more  readily  decom^posable  minerals,  the  object  in  view  may  be 
attained  more  easily  with  hydrate  of  baryta  freed  from  its  water  of 
crystallization.  From  4  to  5  parts  of  the  hydrate  are  intimately  naixed 
with  1  part  of  the  mineral ;  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  mixture  with 
a  layer  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  fusion  may  be  effected  over  a  com- 
mon gas-  or  Berzelius  spirit-lamp ;  silver  crucibles  are  preferable  to 
platinum,  as  the  latter  are  slightly  affected  by  the  operation.  The 
mixture  fuses  completely,  or,  at  least,  its  particles  agglutinate  into  a 
semi-fused  mass. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated — no  matter  whether  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  baryta  has  been  employed — ^the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  care- 
fully cleaned  outside,  and  put  with  its  contents  into  a  beaker,  where  it  is 
then  covered  with  from  10  to  IjF  parts  of  water  ;  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  opefation  conducted  as  in  6,  a.'  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  at  once, 
as  the  chloride  of  barium  formed  is  difficultly  soluble  in  that  acid,  and 
would  consequently  tend  to  impede  further  solution,  by  forming  a  kind 
of  insoluble  protecting  crust  round  the  still  undissolved  portion.  In  the 
.solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  bases  are  determined  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  The  purity  of  the  ulidc 
acid  obtained  must  be  tested  as  directed  in  a,  before  the  operation  can 
be  looked  upon  as  successful  These  methods,  which  were  formerly  often 
employed  to  determine  the  alkalies  in  silicates,  have  been  in  a  measure 
superseded  by  ^,  bb  (decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas). 

DeviUe  ("  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,'*  3  S6r.,  38,  5)  has  lately  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  usually  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates  (from  4  to  6  parts)  is 
much  larger  than  required.  He  states  that  1  part  of  orthodage  fuses. 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  with  as  little  as  0*8  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
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to  a  Titreoiis  transparent  noase,  deoomposablo  by  adds*  He  adds  that, 
if  the  carbonate  is  used  in  larger  proportions,  an  appreciable  amount 
of  potassa  Yolatiliaes,  expelled  hj  the  agency  of  caustic  baryta  formed  in 
the  |nt)ces8.  Smiih  {"  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  60,  246)*  recommends  to 
fiise  1  part  of  the  silicate  with  from  3  to  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
and  2  parts  of  chloride  of  barium. 

d.  Becofnpoeiiiork  and  Sohiion  of  SUicaies  hy  Jkision  wUh  Lime  and 
Um  Salts. 

DetnUe  {"  Ann.  de  Ghim.  et  de  Phya,"  3  S6r.,  38,  9)  recommends  also 
to  fiise  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate  with  from  0*3  to  0*8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  tried  this  process,  but  have  not  found  it 
answer  in  the  case  of  many  silicates.  Z*  Smith  (''Jonrn.  £  prakt 
Chem./'  60,  246)t  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate 
with  from  5  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  Hme,  and  from  0'5  to  0*7  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  for  30  or  40  forty  minutes,  at  a  bright  red  heat ; 
boil  the  fused  mass  for  2  or  3  hours  with  water,  taking  care  to  replace 
the  loss  from  evaporation ;  fuse  the  residue  once  more  with  half  its 
weight  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  again  with  water. 
He  states  that>  if  no  boracic  acid  is  present^  the  whole  of  the  alkalies 
will  be  found  in  the  aqueous  solution.  J,  Tipp  (''  Yierte^ahrssohrift 
£  prakt.  Fharm./'  lY.,  68)  confirms  this  statement. 

Second  Qboup. 
Htdboohlosio  Acid — ^Htdbobbomio  Aoid — ^Hti»iodio  Aoid — ^Ht- 

DBOOTAKTC  AciD — HtD&OSULPHURIO  AoID. 

§141. 

1*  Htdbochlqbiq  Acuk 

L  DelerffwnaUon. 

Hydrochloric  add  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravi- 
metrical,  as  well  as  in  the  volumetrical  way.  % 

a.  Grammetrical  Method 

Beterminatioh  of  SUver  a»  Chloride, 

Solution  Gi  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is 
made  to  subside  by  application  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  decan- 
tation,  dried  and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have  been  given 
in  §  115,  1,  o^  a.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed 
wiUi  nitric  acid,  before  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added 
va  excess.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of 
silver  sepamtes  immediately  and  completely  upon  shaking  the  vessel,  and 
the  sapematant  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear  after  standing  a  short  time 
in  A  warm  place.  The  determination  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver 
is  therrfore  more  readily  effected  than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  the  case  of  smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  the 
precipitate  is  often  ooUeoted  on  a  iS^ter ;  see  §  115,  1,  a,  0.  Or  the 
two  methods  may  be  combined  in  this  way — ^that  the  chief  portion  of 
the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation,  dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible, 
and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  filter, 

*  I^Utmatet  "  Amerinn  Jouroal,"  1853,  vol.  xvi.  page  63.  f  Ibid. 

^  For  the  addimetric  estimation  of  free  hydrochlorto  add,  see  §  215. 

t2 
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to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chloride  of  silver  has  been  lost. 
The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  in  a  platinum  wire  over  the  in- 
verted cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  in 
the  proper  position  on  the  crucible  in  which  the  chloride  has  been  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  once  more  applied,  afler  which 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

b.   Tolumetrical  Method  of  estimating  Hydrochloric  Add. 

a.  By  SolyJbion  of  NUraAe  of  Silver. 

In  §  1 15,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  estimated  bj 
adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength  until  no  further 
precipitation  ensues ;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine  also,  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  silver  of  known  strength,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  fluid,  or  of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal 

Fdouze  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several  equiva- 
lent numbers.  Leool  has  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to  in- 
dicate more  readily  and  accurately  the  exact  point  of  complete  precipi- 
tation. This  modification  consists  in  the  addition  of  0*1  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  neutral  fluid.  When  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  by  the  silver,  the  addition 
of  another  drop  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
which  does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt 
Chem.,"  60,  384).  Fr,  Mohr  has  since  replaced,  with  the  most  complete 
success,  the  phos[)hate  of  soda  by  chromate  of  potassa. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  two  solutions  of  known 
strength,  viz.,  one  of  chloride  of  sodium^  and  another  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
free  from  excess  of  acid. 

The  best  way  is  to  use  the  decimal  standard  solutions  mentioned  in 
§  115,  6,  5,  c?,  which  contain  in  1  litre  of  fluid,  respectively,  5-846  grm. 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  10*797  grm.  of  silver.  As  the  silver  solution 
must  be  free  from  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it  by  dissolving  10'797 
grm.  of  pure  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  a  flask  placed  in  a  slanting 
position  ;  evaporating  the  solution,  in  a  large  porcelain  dish,  cautiously, 
to  dryness  (until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape),  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  transferring  the  solution  to  the  litre-flask,  diluting  to  the  mark, 
and  shaking. 

Before  the  standard  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  can  be  employed,  their  strength  must  be  tested.  This  is  done  by 
mixing  20  c.o.  of  the  one  with  20  c.c.  of  the  other,  shaking  the  mix 
ture,  applying  heat,  letting  the  precipitate  subside,  decanting,  and  adding 
to  one  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
the  other  a  drop  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  solutions  are 
of  the  exact  strength  indicated,  and  the  measuring  vessels  quite  accurate, 
both  portions  of  the  fluid  must  remain  clear. 

It  is  now,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  study  the  exact  point  of  the 
completion  of  the  chromate  of  potassa  reaction.  To  this  end,  about  10 
cub.  cent,  of  fluid  are  allowed  to  flow  out  from  the  burette  containing  the 
standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium;  the  height  of  the  fluid  is  read  off 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  4  or  5  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
pure  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  are  added,  and  then  to  the  bright 
yellow  fluidji  from  another  burettOj  drop  by  drop,  standard  solution  of 
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nitrate  of  sQver.  As  each  drop  &ll8  into  tlie  fluid,  it  prodnoes  a  red 
spot,  vhich  disappears  again  on  stirring,  owing  to  the  instant  decompo* 
aition  of  the  newly-formed  chromate  of  nlver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium. 
At  last,  however,  the  red  coloration  remains,  which  is  a  sign  that  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  present  has  combined  with  the  silver,  and  that  a 
little  chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  On  reading  off 
now,  it  is  oonstantlj  found  that  there  has  been  consumed  in  the  process 
almost  exactly  0*1  cub.  centimet.  more  of  the  silver  solution  than  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution.  This  trifling  excess  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  requires  0-1  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  chromate  of  silver  to  impart  a  distinct  red  coloration  to  the 
fluid.  If  the  red  coloration  is  too  strongly  marked,  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  may  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  has  disappeared  again; 
addition  of  O'l  cub.  cent,  of  the  silver  solution  will  then  reproduce  the 
red  tint  As  the  two  standard  solutions  are  of  equal  value,  the  sup* 
plementary  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  added  need  simply 
be  subtracted  from  the  silver  solution. 

With  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  transition  point  from  yellow  to 
red,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  estimate  with  great  accuracy  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  chlorine  in  metallic  chlorides  soluble  in  water.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  fluid  must  be  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline, 
bat  on  no  account  acid,  as  free  acids  dissolve  chromate  of  silver.  The 
solution  of  the  weighed  sample  under  examination  must,  therefore,  if 
required,  be  made  quite  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline,  by  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  soda.  4  or  5  drops  of  solution  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potassa  are  then  added  to  the  fluid,  and  afterwards  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  burette,  until  the  exact  point 
is  reached  at  which  the  red  color  becomes  permanent.  0*1  cub. 
cent  is  deducted  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  silver 
solution  used  in  the  process ;  the  remainder  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrochloric  add,  or  of  the  chlorine  in  the  examined  chloride ;  since 
1000  cub.  cent  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponds 
respectively  to  3-646  H  CI,— 3-546  chlorine,— 5-846  Na  CI,  &a,  ie.  to  the 
decimal  equivalent  numbers  of  the  substances  sought 

Should  a  loss  have  occurred  in  the  evaporation  of  the  silver  solution, 
the  correct  strength  must  be  determined  again  by  making  it  act  re- 
peatedly upon  20  cub.  cent,  of  the  standard  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  proportion  found  forms  the  basis  of  the  calculations, 
in  the  determinations  of  chlorine  by  the  solution.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  subtraction  of  O'l  c.c.  of  silver  solution  is  omitted 
in  the  first,  as  well  as  in  all  the  subsequent  experiments.  Fr,  Mohr 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method,  and  I  can  say  the 
same  of  the  experiments  made  with  it  in  my  own  laboratory. 

j3.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisa/nfa 
method— "AnnaL  d.  Mines,"  X.  SZ.—Liebig  and  Sbpp's  "  Jahresbericht" 
U856,751). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  (see  §  163,  Separation  of  Silver  from  Lead),  and  deduct 
this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution  used.  The  diflerence  shows  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined  with  tiie  chlorine;  calculate  from 
this  the  amount  of  the  latter.    Eesults  satisfactory. 
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y.  With  SokaUm  o/NiircUe  of  Oxide  ofMwewry'  (Liebi(fs  meihod — 
"  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.,'*  S5,  297) ;  recommended  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorides  contained 
in  the  urine. 

aa.  Principle  of  the  method.  Nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  immedi- 
ately produces  in  a  solution  of  urea  a  thick  white  precipitate ;  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercuiy  produces  no  such  precipitate.  Wh^i 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  chloride 
of  an  alkali,  there  is  formed  chloride  (^mercury  and  nitrate  of  the 
alkali  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  is 
added,  drop  by  drop,  the  fluid  will  show  in  the  points  of  contact  a 
white  turbidity,  which,  however,  will  immediately  disappear  upcm 
shaking,  so  long  as  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury  continaes  to 
decompose  and  transpose  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
manner  just  stated ;  but  the  moment  this  double  decomposition 
is  complete,  an  additional  drop  of  the  solution  oi  the  ssJt  of 
mercury  will  produce  a  permanent  white  turbidity.  Accordingly, 
if  we  know  the  measure  and  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt 
of  mercury  required  to  attain  this  point,  we  know  also  the  amount 
of  chlorine  in  the  solution ;  since  I  equivalent  of  mercury  in 
the  mercurial  solution  oorresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine; 
bb.  PreparaUon  of  the  solution  cf  nitraJte  of  oxide  of  mercury.  As  this 
solution  must  be  perfeotly  free  from  other  metals,  it  is  advisable 
to  prepare  it  with  oxide  of  mercury — ^precipitated  from  solution 
of  crystallized  chloride  c^  mercury  by  solution  of  soda»  and 
thoroughly  washed — by  dissolving  10*8  grm.  of  the  diy  oxide  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  ayrup, 
and  diluting  with  water  to  the  volume  of  550  cubic  centimetres. 
Or  the  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  repeatedly  re- 
crystallized  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in  water,  with  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  adding  strong  nitric  add 
until  no  more  red  fumes  escape,  evai>orating  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  diluting  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to  give  a 
solution  of  tolerably  correct  concentration, 
ec.  Determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chlonde  of  sodium  of  known  strength, 
which  LiMg  prepares  by  mixing  20  cubic  centimetres  of  a  ^atu- 
rcUed*  solution  of  pore  rock  salt  or  chemically  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  298*4  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Every  cubic 
centimetre  of  this  solution  contains  20  milligrammes  of  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Of  this  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  measure  10  cubic  cen- 
timetres into  a  small  beaker,  and  add  3  cc.  of  a  solution  of  urea 
containing  in  100  cc.  4  grammes  of  urea. 

Let  the  solution  of  mercury,  of  which  you  wish  to  ascertain 
the  strength,  drop  into  this  mixture,  from  a  burette,  or  from  a 
pipette  provided  with  a  caoutchouc  connector  and  a  clamp,  until 
a  perceptible  precipitate  forms,  which  on  shaking  fails  to  re- 
diasolvct 

*  Saturated  at  the  common  temperature. 
t  A  mere  opaleioenoe  of  the  fluid  is  disregarded,  as  this  proceeds  simply  from  a  trace 
of  foreign  metals,  which  is  readily  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  a  farther  addition  of 
the  mercurial  solution  does  not  increase  the  turbidity. 
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dd,  Wben  70a  have  in  this  way  asoertained  how  many  ac  of  the 
mercoiial  solntion  correspond  to  the  10  e.0.  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  =  0*2  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodinm,  you  may  nse  the 
raeroarial  solution  without  fiirtfaer  prepRration,  if  you  do  not 
mind  the  trouble  of  a  little  oaloalation.  But  if  you  wish  to 
aroid  this,  you  must  previously  dilute  the  mercurial  solution  in 
a  manner  that  erery  cubic  centimetre  corresponds  to  an  integral 
number  of  milligrammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chlorine.  LiMg 
dilutes  it  to  the  extent  that  1  cubic  centimetre  corresponds  to 
0-010  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
H,  If  the  test  fluid  is  intended  to  examine  solutions  containing  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  salts,  or  an  excess  of  urea,  the  10  cc  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must  be  mixed  with  5  cc.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda^*  in  addition  to  the  3  c.c 
of  solution  of  urea,  before  the  mercurial  solution  is  added.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

If  you  have  a  decimal  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
containing  5*846  grm.  in  the  litre,  you  may,  of  course,  also  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  by  means  of  this. 

Ft.  Mohr  uses  ferricyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  urea.  This 
reagent  requires,  however,  still  greater  purity  of  the  mercurial 
solution  than  is  the  case  where  urea  is  used  ;  otherwise  permanent 
precipitates  of  ferricyanides  are  formed  from  the  beginning,  which 
<^  course  obscure  the  final  reaction. 

Of  these  volumetrical  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first 
deserves  the  preference  in  all  ordinaiy  cases.  It  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, however,  in  analyses  of  urine,  as  compounds  of  oxide  of 
silver  with  coloring  matters,  ^.,  precipitate  along  with  the 
chloride  of  silver  ((7.  Neubauer).  Pisan^e  method  (6,  ^)  is 
especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
chlorine. 

XL  Separation  0/ Chlorine  from  the  Metale, 

a.  In  SduUe  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.«  6k  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  chloride  0/ mercurf/,  the  chlorides  qfantiTnony,  and 
the  green  protocMoride  0/ chromium,  form  exceptions  from  the  rule,  and 
are  determined  respectively  by  the  following  methods : — 

o.  From  solution  of  bichloride  o/tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
besides  chloride  of  silver,  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  fluid  decanteid,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  6,  1,  6),  and 
the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Ldioenthalf 
the  inventor  of  this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt 
Chem.,"  56,  371). 

*  The  reaflon  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  nitiate  of  oxide  of  mereiiy  and  una  is  more 
fndily  solable  in  pare  water  thiui  in  saline  solutions  ;  to  attain  accurate  results,  therefore, 
it  ii  neoesBary  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  fluids  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
asffle  in  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  mercoiial  solution  as  in  the 
nbiequent  analytical  process. 
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)3.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an 
admixture  of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  bj 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufficient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  165. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  manner 
described  in  /3.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid. 

I,  Solution  of  silver  £uls  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from 
solution  of  the  green  protoddoride  of  chromiwra  {Feligot),  The  chromium 
is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  filtered^  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

5.  In  Insoluble  Chlorides, 

a.  Chlorides  solvhle  in  Nitric  Acid, 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

/3.  Cldorides  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
fiubchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.    Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline 
bicarbonates  and  water.     The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  132,  11,  6,  ^). 
hb.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,   with  3 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences 
to  agglutinate.     Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved  j    the  solution  contains  the  alkaline 
chloride,  which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  IL,  a. 
Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  digestion  with 
pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  separated  metallic  silver  may 
be  weighed  in  that  state ;   it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained,  howev^, 
whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  n  clear  fluid.     The  chlorine  is 
determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained,  as  in  II.,  a. 

cc,  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  II.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §  118. 

c.  The  solvUe  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth,  fiflhy  and  sixth 
groups  may  all  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss.  This 
method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of 
lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  fails  altogether  to  decompose,  or  decomposes 
only  to  a  barely  perceptible  extent 
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DetermncUton  0/ Chlorine  in  the  Free  State, 

§142, 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  maj  be  determined  both  in  the  ▼olumetrical 
and  in  the  gravimetrical  waj.  The  yolnmetrical  methods,  however, 
deserve  the  preference  in  most  cases.  They  are  very  numeroos.  The 
following  are  the  best.* 

1.   Vclumetrical  Methods^ 

a,  WUk  locUde  of  Potassium  and  Iodine  (Bunsen^s  method). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueons  solntion^ 
into  contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water 
(compare  §  130,  d,  fi).  Each  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  1  equiva- 
lent of  iodine.  £7  determining  the  liberated  iodine,  hj  the  method 
given  in  §  146,  you  will  accordingly  learn  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  the  chlorine. 

b.  With  Arsenite  of  Soda  and  Iodine  {Fr.  Mohr'a  method^  slightly 
modified). 

The  process  requires, — 
aa,  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  of  most  accu« 
rately  known  strength.      The    same    solution   is    usuaUy    em- 
ployed, which  serves  for  the  estimation  of  iodine,  &c.,  by  BunserCs 
method   (see    §    146).      It  contains,  in    the  cubic  centimetre^ 
about  0*005  gnn.t   of  iodine,  which  we  will  here  assume   to 
be  the  fixed  standard  of  it     This,  calculated  for  chlorine,  corre- 
sponds to  000 139  grm.  of  chlorine. 
hb.  A  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda.     This  is  prepared  by  boiling  5 
grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  with  10  grammes  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  until  complete  solution  is  effected.     The  solu* 
tion  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  the  volume  of  a  litre.     This 
solution  has  at  first  a  fixed  strength ;  but  there  is  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  its  retaining  this  strength  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  it  would  appear  that  arsenite  of  soda  will,  under  certain 
circumstances  not  yet   quite  settled,   attract  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  suffer  conversion,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  arsenate  of  soda.:^ 
The  relative  proportion  between  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  and 
the  iodine  solution  must,  therefore,  be  determined  before  every  fresh 
series  of  experiments,  the  known  strength  of  the  pdine  solution  being 
always  taken  for  the  basis.      To  this  end,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
araenical  solution  are  measured  off,  slightly  diluted,  10  c.c.  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  added,  then  a  little  starch  paste, 
and  the  iodine  solution  drop  by  drop,  until  a  permanent  blue  coloration 

•  Compare  article  "  Chlorimetry'*  in  the  Special  Part,  {  224. 

t  M<:Sir  recommeDds  the  nse  of  a  solntion  of  iodine  containing  only  y^  eqniyalent 
3  1*269  iiprm.  in  the  Utie.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  very  practical,  as  it  necessitates 
a  repeated  filling  of  the  borette  in  almost  every  experiment.  It  would  appear  also,  from 
ifoAr^f  own  showing,  that  he  himself  nsnally  employs  a  more  concentrated  solntion. 

X  Presemus,  *' AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Fharm.,"  93,  384.  Fr.  Mohr,  ibid.,  94,  222. 
F.  Mayer,  ibid.  101,  266. 
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is  produced.  Suppose  26  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  have  been  used  to 
10  cc.  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  solution,  to  produce  this  result. 

Now,  if  it  is  wished  to  determine  by  this  method  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  a  solution,  a  definite  amount,  say  30  cc.,  of  the  arsenite 
of  soda  solution  is  measured  off,  about  an  equal  amount  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  added,  then  a  certain  mea- 
sured or  weighed  quantity,  say  20  grammes^  of  the  chlorine  water.  (The 
solution  of  -^e  arsenite  of  soda  must  of  course  be  in  excess  ;  whether 
this  is  the  case,  is  ascertained  by  letting  a  drop  of  fluid  &U  upon  a  slip  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper,*  which  must  not  be  tinged  blae  bj 
it.  Should  a  blue  tint  be  imparted  to  the  paper,  an  additional  mea- 
sured quantity  of  the  arsenite  of  soda  solution  must  be  added.) 
The  fluid  is  now  mixed  wilii  some  staich  paste^  and  iodine  solution 
added,  until  a  permanent  blue  coloration  is  produced.  Suppose  there 
has  been  consumed  in  this  operation  1^  cc  of  iodine  solution,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  diflerence  between  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  which  would  have  been  required  for  the  arsenite  o£  soda  solution 
used  (in  the  case  before  us,  78  cc.,  since  10  :  26::  30  :7B\  and  the 
quantity  actually  used — after  the  addition  of  the  chlorine  water-^ 
(in  the  present  case,  accordingly,  78  - 15  =  63  cubic  centimetres), 
gives  the  measure  for  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the 
chlorine  water,  1  equivalent  of  iodine  =  126*88,  corresponding  of 
courae  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  =  35*46.  Now,  in  the  case  before  ui^ 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  saved,  viz.  68  cubic  centimetres,  contains 
63  X  0*005  =  0*315  ^m.  of  iodine,  which,  as  0*005  grm.  of  iodine  corre- 
sponds to  0  00139  grm.  of  chlorine,   corresponds    to   63x0-00139  = 

0  08757  gi-m.  of  chlorine.  As  this  quantity  was  contained  in  20 
grammes  of  the  chlorine  water,  100  grammes  of  the  latter  contain 
0*43785  grms.  of  chlorine. 

In  cases  where  the  chlorine  to  be  estimated  is  evolved  as  ga^  as  in  the 
analysis  of  chromic  acid  (§  lZO,d^  /3),  or  of  peroxides^  i^r.  i^oAr  uses  the 
absorption  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  71. 

The  large  flask  should  hold  about  1  litre;  the  wide  open  tube, 
fixed  by  the  narrow  lower  end  in  the  perforated  cork  of  the  large  fiUisk, 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  glass. 

An  excess  of  arsenite  of  soda  solution  is  poured  into  the  flask,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  added,  through  the 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass.  The  small  flask  serves  as  evolution 
flask  ;  in  the  analysis  of  chromates,  for  instance,  the  chromate  is  boiled 
in  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  gas-conducting  tube  has 
become  hot  in  i^  entire  length,  and  the  contents  of  the  large  flask  begin 
to  eflervesce  strongly  (a  sign  that  hydrochloric  gas  passes  over),  and  the 
vapors  are  absorbed  with  crackling  noise,  the  little  caoutchouc  connector 
is  closed  with  the  clamp,  the  lamp  removed  immediately  after,  and  the 
tube  disconnected  which  leads  from  the  small  flask  to  the  caoutchouc 
connector.  The  fragments  of  glass  are  then  thoroughly  washed,  the 
rinsings  running,  of  course,  into  the  flask,  which  is  allowed  to  stand 
with  occasional  moderate  shaking,  until  it  is  quite  cold.  The  tube 
dipping    in  the    fluid   is    now    also    taken    away   and    rinsed,    the 

*  This  IB  prepared  by  mixing  3  grms.  of  pare  potato  starch  in  250  cubic  centimetres  of 
cold  water,  boiling  with  stirring,  adding  a  solution  of  1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassiam  and 

1  grm.  of  ciyst&llized  carbonate  of  soda,  dilutbg  the  mixture  to  about  500  cubic  centi* 
metres,  soaking  fine  white  unsized  paper  in  the  fluid,  and  drying. 
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rinsings  being  added  to  the  oontents  of  the  large  flask.  Some  starch 
paste  is  now  added,  and  then  iodine  solution  until  a  permanent  blue 
coloration  is  produced.  The  final  reaction  can  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
closive  onlj  if  the  coloration  does  not  disappear  again  upon  addition  of 
solution  of  carbonate,  or,  better  still,  bicarbonate  of  soda.  On  discon- 
necting the  apparatus,  neither  the  large  nor  the  small  flask  must  emit 
the  odor  of  chlorioe ;  otherwise  the  experiment  is  a  fisdlure.     To  afford 


Pig.  71, 

some  indication  of  the  quantities  to  be  used,  I  may  remark  that,  in  the 
analysis  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  for  instance,  0*2 — 0*5  grm.  of  that 
salt  may  be  taken,  to  40 — 100  ac.  of  arsenite.of  soda  solution  in  the 
receiyer. 

I^ote  to  a  and  h. 


Upon  an  attentive  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  two  preceding 
methods,  a  and  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  the  quantity  of 
iodine  is  to  be  determined  which  has  been  liberated  by  chlorine ;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  arsenious 
acid  which  has  been  oxidized,  but  with  the  excess  of  the  acid  which  has 
not  been  oxidized.  Now,  although  this  is  of  no  great  consequence  in 
cases  where  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  comparatively  large,  it  is  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  cases  where  the  amount  of  chlorine  b  only  small, 
more  particularly  where  it  unexpectedly  turns  out  to  be  so,  and  where, 
accordingly,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  arsenate  of  soda  solution  has 
Wn  employed  in  the  analytical  process.  For,  in  such  cases,  it  may 
en  that  the  small  difference  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  the 
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errors  of  observation,  and  which,  under  the  oircumstanoes,  on  aooount  of 
the  indefinite  and  uncertain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  added,  is 
likelj  to  rise  to  as  high  as.  0*5  c.a,  amounting  to  ^,  ^,  and  even  more 
of  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  the  iodine  solution  respec- 
tively consumed  in  the  experiments,  before  and  after  addition  of  the 
chlorine  water  j  which  may  lead  to  very  serious  errors  in  the  results,  to 
the  extent,  indeed,  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  and  even  more* 

For  this  reason  BunsefrCa  method  (a)  alone  deserves  to  be  reoommended 
for  the  estimation  of  smaller  quantities  of  chlorine. 

e.   With  Solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  cmd  Permcmganaie  of  Poiassa. 

The  chlorine  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  of 
known  strength,  in  a  stoppered  flask ;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  and  the  iron,  still  left  in  the  state  of  protochloiide 
or  protoxide,  determined  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112). 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  calculation,  that  2  eq.  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  are  converted  into  sesquichloride  by  1  eq.  of  chlorine.  This 
method  is  suited,  indeed,  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  much  less  adapted  to  effect  the  determination  of  chlorine 
when  evolved  in  gaseous  form,  as  the  gas  is  absorbed  with  comparative 
slowness  by  the  protochloride  of  iron  solution. 

2.  Gravimetrical  Method. 

The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
say,  for  instance,  30  grammes  of  chlorine  water  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  with  an  excess,  say  0*5  grm.,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  afcer 
which  the  odor  of  chlorine  is  found  to  have  gone  off  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy 
the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  svdphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  determined  by  baryta  (§  132).  1  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
corresponds  to  2  equivalents  of  chlorine  (Wicke^  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,"  99,  99). 

In  fluids  containing f  besides  free  chlorine^  also  hydrocHdoric  ctcid,  or  a 
metallic  chloride,  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way  : — 

a.  A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess  * 
nitrogen  escapes,  and  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  free  chlorine 
as  chloride  of  ammonium  (3  CI  +  4  N  H,  =  N  +  3  [N  H  01]).  By  pre- 
cipitating now  with  solution  of  silver,  we  learn  the  total  amount  of  the 
chlorine.  The  quantity  of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another 
weighed  portion,  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  by  some  other 
method ;  the  ^difference  gives  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  the  analysed 
fluid  contained  in  a  state  of  combination. 

b.  A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  iu  excess,  the  mixture  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  further  opera* 
tion  is  conducted  as  in  a. 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  a  manner  the  quantity  of  free  chlo- 
rine may  be  determined  by  Bunsen*s  method,  and  for  larger  amounts 

*  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  aolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fths  only  of  the 
chlorine  are  obtained  as  chloride  of  Bilver  :  6  CI  +  6  Ag  O  =  5  Ag  CI  +  Ag  0,  CI  0,  {B. 
Mote;  WeUden,  **Amial.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,»'  91,  46). 
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also  by  Mchr^B  method,  it  will  be  readily  tindentood  that  all  oxides 
and  peroxides  which  evolve  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  be  analysed  by  heating  them  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved.  For  the  modus 
operandi  compare  §  130,  dy  /9,  and  §  142,  h. 

§  U3. 
2.  HTDROBBOiac  Acid. 

L  DetermirutUon* 

a.  Free  hydrobromic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine 
(§  141).  For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The  re- 
sults are  perfectly  accurate. 

b.  HeMs  Goiorimetrical  method.*  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  received  in  ether  ;  the  solution  is  compared,  with  respect 
to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength,  and 
the  quantity  of  bromine  contained  in  it  thus  ascertained.  Fehling 
("Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem./'  45,  269)  obtained  satisfactory  results  by 
this  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bromine  con- 
tained in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  must  be  known  in  some  measure, 
before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  mother  liquor  examined 
by  Fehling  could  contain  at  the  most  0*02  grm.  of  bromine,  he  prepared 
ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several  portions  of  60  grammes 
each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  .common  salt  increasing  quantities  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  (containing  respectively  from  0*002  grm.  to  0  020  grm. 
of  bromine).  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether  to  the  test  fluids,  and 
then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  further  change  observed  in  the 
color  of  the  ether.  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  hit  this  exact 
point,  Fehling  prepared  three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose 
the  darkest  of  them  for  the  comparison.  60  grammes  are  now  takent 
of  the  mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as 
was  added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every  experiment 
is  repeated  several  times.  Direct  solar  light  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
operation  conducted  with  proper  expedition. 

e.  FigtUe/a  colorimetrioil  metJiod  (''  Aunal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  33, 
303,  and  "Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem,"  54,  293),  proposed  as  a  useful 
method  to  eflect  the  determination  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  (fee. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  1  equivalent  of 
chlorine  (added  in  the  form  of  chlorine  water),  liberates  from  a  solution 
of  a  metallic  bromide  1  equivalent  of  bromine,  and  that  bromine  imparts 
a  yellow  color  to  an  aqueous  solution,  and  escapes  readily  upon  bouing, 
the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  disappearing  again  with  the  escape  of 
the  bromine. 

To  carry  this  method  into  effect,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  is 
determined  at  the  moment  of  its  application,  by  making  it  act  upon  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  sodium  of  known  strength,  acidified  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydix)c)iloric  acid  (or  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  1 42), 
and  then  applying  it  to  the  mother  liquor.  The  latter  is  heated  in  a  flask 
% 

*  "Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  S6,  184,  proposed  as  a  usefol  method  to 'effect  the 
determioAtion  of  bromine  in  mother  liqnors. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  measure. 
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mearly  to  ebullition ;  chlorine  water  is  then  added  from  a  barette  ooTered 
with  black  paper,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  about  3  minutes,  where- 
upon the  yellow  tint  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorine 
water  will  disappear  again ;  the  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  oool  for  2 
minutes,  after  which  some  more  chlorine  water  is  dropped  into  it,  heat 
again  applied,  and  the  same  process  repeated  until  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water  fiiils  to  impart  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid.  Should  the 
experiment  last  several  hours,  the'  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  must  be 
determined  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  process,,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
results  based  upon  the  mean  of  the  two  experiments.  Alkaline  fluids  must 
be  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Protoxide  of  iron,  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  iodine,  and  oiKanio  matters  must  not  be  preset. 
Mother  liquors  colored  yellow  by  organic  matter  should  be  eTsporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the 
fluid  filtered.  In  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness,  carbonate  of  soda 
must  be  added,  since  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium  evolve  hydro- 
chloric and  hydrobromic  acids  in  the  process. 

II.  Sepa/ration  of  Bromine  from  the  MetaU. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analysed  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  (§  141,  IL,  a  to  d)y  the  whole  of  these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of  bromides 
by  sulphuric  acid  (§  141,  II.,  ^,  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used  instead 
of  platinum  ones^  as  the  Ub^ted  bromine  would  injuriously  affect 
the  latter. 

SupjpilemenJk 

DeiermincUian  of  Free  Bromine, 
§144. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form,  is 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  free  chlorine  (see  §  142). 

Another  method  has  been  proposed  by  Williams  ("Cfcem.  Graz.," 
1854,  432).  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  free  bromine  suffers 
decolorization  by  the  action  of  oil  of  turpentine,  the  bromine  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  in  the  latter — 84  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine 
(1  equivalent)  decolorize  79-97  parts  (1  equivalent)  of  bromine.  A 
solution  of  perfectly  pure  oil  of  turpentine  in  absolute  alcohol  is  used  as 
test  fluid,  20  grammes  of  the  oil  being  dissolved  to  200  c.a  of  fluid. 
The  fluid  containing  the  free  bromine  should  be  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
The  test  fluid  is  added  drop  by  drop,  the  bottle  being  shaken  after 
every  addition,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
colorless.  Every  34  ac.  correspond  to  8  grms.  of  bromine.  For  small 
quantities  of  bromine  a  more  dilute  test  fluid  must  be  used.  Besults 
satisfieurtory. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  also  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
free  chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chlorides 
(see  §  142,  2).  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  bromine  requires 
caution.  If  bromine  in  solution  is  to  be  converted  by  ammonia  into 
bromide  of  ammonium,  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  capacious  flask,  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  water  added,  and  then  the  ammonia  through 
a  funnel  tube.  The  nitrogen  gas  escaping  is  transmitted,  by  means  of 
a  bent  tube,  throuj;h  dilute  ammonia ;  the  two  fluids  are  then  mixed 
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together,  snd  the  remainiug  part  of  the  process  is  eondooted  as  directed 
in  §  142.     Bjr  this  means  all  loss  of  substance  is  effectively  guarded 


§  145. 

3.  Htdbiopic  Aoid. 
L  Iklerminalicn. 

a.  If  jou  have  hydriodic  acid  in  solution,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
flslrer,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid  ($  141).  For  the 
properties  of  iodide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  3.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate.  . 

h.  The  following  method,  recommended  first  by  Lassaignej  is  resorted 
to  almost  ezdusiyely  to  effect  the  separation  of  hydriodic  acid  from 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids^  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted.  Acidify  the  solution  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  pallJEulium,  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24  to  48  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  filter  the  msset-black  precipitate  off  on  a  weighed  filter^ 
wash  with  warm  water,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  from  i^ut  158^ 
to  176°  F.,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  drying  may 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  replacing  the  water  (afler  the  operation  of 
waging)  by  some  alcohol,  and  the  latter  fluid  again  by  a  little  ether. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives 
very  aoourate  results,  provided  the  drying  be  managed  with  proper 
eare;  bat  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  near  212"^  F.,  the  precipitate 
smells  of  iodine,  and  a  tri^ng  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladinm,  and  weighing, 
it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,* 
and  calculate  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  metallio  palladium 
(if.  i^ofs). 

CL  KenUn^s  volnmetrical  method  (^  AnnaL  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.," 
87, 25).  This  method  is  baaed  upon  the  precipitation  of  iodine  from 
iodide  solution  by  protochloride  of  palladiamL     The  process  requires, — 

a.  A  tclution  ofpwre  iodide  ofpoUtamum  containing  exactly  1  part  of 
Iodine  in  1000  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1*308  grm. 
of  ignited  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1 
Htre  of  fluid. 

fi.  An  acid  achiJtion  of  protochloride  of  pMadium  containing  exactly 
1  part  of  {wlladium  in  2370  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolve 
ing  1  part  of  palladium  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  aj^lication  of 
heat,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  212°  F.,  adding  50  parts  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  2000  parts  of  water,  and  allowing  to 
deposit  The  exact  strength  of  the  clear  solution  is  then  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  manner  described 
below  {AnaJhftical  Procees). 

y.  The  soliUian  of  the  iodide  to  he  a7talf/8ed.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in 
witer,  if  posdble,  and  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  in  it  approximately, 
in  the  manner  described  below  {Analytical  Froceae) ;  dilute  the  rest  of 
the  solution  until  it  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  about  1000  parts, 
and  then  determine  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  it  by  the  same 
method. 

Should  the  iodide  be  insoluble  in  water,  or  not  well  adapted  for  direct 

*  TbiB  lubstanoe  is  not  i^jnied  by  the  operation. 
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solution,  on  account  of  foreign  admixtures,  distil  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add,  in  a  retort  with  the  neck  directed  upwards,  and  continue 
the  application  of  heat  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  begin  to  be  eToWed. 
Take  care  to  add  at  first  from  20  to  100  c.a  of  fluid,  20  cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (free  from  iodine).  Should  the  distillate  contain  free  iodine  with 
hydriodic  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  thin  starch-paste,*  then  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  until  the  blue  coloration  is  just  disappearing. 
If  the  distillate  contains  sulphurous  acid  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
when  urine  containing  iodine  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid),  add  1  or 
2  drops  of  starch  paste,  and  then,  cautiously,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
until  the  fluid  just  begins  to  show  a  blue  tint,  and  dispel  the  blue 
coloration  again  hy  adding  I  or  2  drops  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid.  If  the  solution  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  free 
acids,  neutralize  the  latter  partly  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  Analytical  Process. 

Pour  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  into  a  -white 
glass  flask,  of  from  100  to  200  cc.  capacity,  dilute  slightly  with  crater, 
insert  the  cork  loosely,  and  place  the  flask  in  a  water-bath  of  from  140^ 
to  212^  F.  Add  now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  from  the  burette, 
shake,  and  heat  a  few  seconds.  When  the  fluid  has  cleared,  which  does 
not  take  long,  pour  some  of  it  into  2  test  tubes  sufficient  to  fill  them 
respectively  to  the  height  of  2  inchea  By  dropping  some  more  solation 
of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  one,  and  then  comparing  it  with  the 
other,  you  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  the  iodide  of  potassium  oontiDnes 
to  produce  a  brown  color  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  some  more  of  the 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  return  to  it  also 
the  sample  from  the  test  tubes,  shake  the  flask,  heat  a  few  seconds,  allow 
the  fluid  to  become  clear,  test  it  again  in  the  way  just  now  described,  and 
repeat  the  same  process  until  further  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium  ceases 
to  produce  a  coloration  in  the  fluid.  Now  filter  off  a  sample  of  the  fluid, 
and  test  it  both  with  protochloride  of  palladium  and  iodide  of  potassinm ; 
if  neither  produce  a  perceptible  brown  coloration,  the  experiment  is  at 
an  end.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  should  too  much  iodide  of 
potassium  have  been  added,  this  error  must  be  rectified  by  a  further 
addition  of  1  cc  of  solution  of  palladium. 

The  preliminary  determination  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  palladium 
solution  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Every  100  cc  naed 
of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  0*100  of  iodine)  corre- 
spond to  0*042  grm.  of  palladium. 

According  to  Kersting's  experiments,  the  following  bodies  exercise  no 
adverse  influence  on  the  process: — dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  the  neutral  salts  of 
these  adds  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia;  also  chloride  of  calcium  and 
chloride  of  zinc ;  acetate  of  lead;  sugar;  uric  acid  and  the  distillate  of 
urine  with  sulphuric  acid;  alcohol  and  ether;  starch-paste;  oil  of  lemon ; 
also  bromide  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid.  The  following 
bodies  exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  the  process:  bromide  of  sodium, 
in  presence  of  free  mineral  acids,  more  especially  upon  heating;  iree 
alkalies ;  free  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen ;  a  large  quantity  of 

*  Kenting  pre]>are6  this  by  boiling  1  part  of  starch  and  0*1  part  of  snlphiuic  acid  in 
24  parts  of  water. 
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nitric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature  ;  sulpharons  aoid.     These  sabstances 
dissolve  iodide  of  palladium,  and  consequently  prevent  the  precipitation. 

This  method  of  Kerstin^s  has  been  tested  in  my  own  laboratory,  and 
foond  to  give  very  accurate  results.* 

d.  A,  and  F.  Dupria  method  (''  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,''  94,  36d). 
Thb  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Oolfier-Besseyr^a  method 
{SckuoarZj  "Anleitung  zur  Maassanalyse,*'  1853,  page  114),  viz.,  upon  the 
circumstance  that,  when  chlorine  water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  soda 
(Na  O  01 0)  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the  first  equivalent  of  chlorine 
liberates  iodine,  which  then  combines  with  5  more  equivalents  of  chlorine  to 
pentachloride  of  iodine.  Odfier-Besaeyre  uses  starch>paste  in  the  process, 
whilst  A,  and  F,  Dupre  employ,  with  much  better  success,  chloroform 
or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  these  two  substances  are  colored  intensely 
violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  all  compounds  of  iodine  with  chlorine 
containing  less  than  5  equivalents  of  chlorine. 

The  process  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways. 

a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  in  the  fluid  as  directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no 
more  than  about  10  milligrammes  of  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  add  a  few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  pure 
bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  from  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and 
then  gradually^  drop  by  drop,  chlorine  solution,  with  an  occasional 
vigorous  shake  of  the  bottle,  until  the  violet  color  of  the  chloroform  or 
sulphide  of  carbon  just  disappeara ;  which  point  may  be  hit  with  the 
greatest  precision.  6  equivalents  of  chlorine  consumed  in  this  process 
correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  ^^  the 
strength  of  the  dilute  chlorine  water  by  making  it  act,  first  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  contain- 
mg  0*001  grm.  of  iodine  in  1  c.c.  (see  §  145,  c,  a),  then  upon  the  fluid 
under  examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  ex- 
periment is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amount  of  iodine  as  the  quantity 
consumed  in  the  second  experiment  is  to  x. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  so  considerable  that  sufficient 
of  it  is  liberated  upon  the  mere  addition  of  chlorine  water  to  impart  a 
distinctly  perceptible  coloration  to  the  fluid,  it  is  better  to  delay  adding 
the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color  first  produced 
has  nearly  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of  chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable 
to  be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  self-evident ;  organic 
matters,  more  particularly,  must  not  be  pi*esent.  If  they  are,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  mother  liquors,  the  method  /3.  should  be  employed. 

^.  Add  to  the  fluid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fluid  is  just 
decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  converted  into  1 01^.  Add 
nov  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  Cl^,  6  equivalents  of  free  iodine,  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  fluid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  in 
§  U6,  and  divide  the  quantity  found  by  6  :  the  quotient  expresses  the 
quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 

*  For  HerapatfCs  colorimetrical  method,  baeed  upon  the  Palladium  reaction,  see 
"Pha.  Mag.,"  Sept.,  1858,  p.  183. 

U.  U 
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In  presence  of  metallio  bromides,  DuprSs  method  requires  certain 
modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to  §  169. 

This  method  is  suited  more  particularly  for  the  estimation  of  minate 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  results  are  most  accurate.* 

e,  Dufioi  method,  based  upon  the  separation  of  iodine  from  hjdriodio 
acid  or  metallic  iodides  by  distillation  with  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

When  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  flask, 
with  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  protochloride  of  iron  is 
formed  (Fe,  01,  + 1 H  =  Fe,  01,  +  01  H  + 1).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  either  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  in  a  meajsured 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  of  known  strength,  and 
its  quantity  determined  as  directed  §  146. 

Schvoarz  {"  Anleitung  zur  Maassanalyse,  Supplement,**  1853,  page  20) 
recommends,  by  way  of  control,  to  determine  with  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  i-esidue  in  the 
flask;  2  equivalents  of  iron  found  in  the  state  of  protochloride  correspond 
to  1  equivalent  of  iodine.  The  sesquichloride  of  iron  used  in  the  process 
must  be  free  from  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  protochloride.  The  best  way 
is  to  prepare  it  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
tube  which  conducts  the  iodine  vapour  into  the  receiving  fluid  need  not 
dip  into  it. 

Moride*8  method  of  separating  iodine  will  be  found  in  §  169.     ^ 

II.  SepartUian  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals, 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analysed  like  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potassa  or  soda,  than  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process 
being  apt  to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  to  subiodide  of  copper  and 
subiodide  of  mercury.  From  iodides  soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may 
also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of  palladium. 

Lastly,  the  base  may  be  determined  in  one  portion  of  the  compound, 
by  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  iodine,  in  another 
portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e. 

♦  luca  (*'Compt.  rend.,'*  37,  866  ;  **  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  61,  187)  recommends 
another  method,  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Dupr^s.  Instead  of  chlorine  water, 
he  uses  a  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength ;  the  process  is  terminated  when  further 
addition  of  bromine  water  fails  to  impart  a  color  to  newly  added  chloroform.  This  method 
is  not  BO  conTenient  and  practical  as  Duprfi.  Compare  also  Cawueca  ("AnnaL  de  Cliim. 
et  Phys.,"  45,  482 ;  Liebig  and  KoppU   "  Ann.  Bep.,''  1865,  790.) 
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SupplemerU. 
Determination  of  Free  Iodine. 

§146. 

1.  Bunsen's  meihod  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,''  86,  265), 

a.  Frinciple  of  the  Method, — The  theory  of  this  simple,  neat,  aud 
accurate  method,  upon  which  a  number  of  analytical  processes  are 
foanded,  is  as  follows  : 

a  Iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  decompose  in  presence  of  water  to 
hydriodic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  (I  +  H  O  +  S  O,  =  H I  +  S  O,)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  are  decomposed  again 
into  iodine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water  (HI  +  SO,  =  I  +  HO  +  a OJ. 
Which  of  these  two  reactions  will  ensue  or  prevail,  depends  upon  the 
relative  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  Kow,  Bunaen  has 
a^scertained,  by  most  cai'^ful  experiment.s,  that,  when  iodine  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  containing  no 
more  than  from  0-04  to  0*05  per  cent,  by  weight  of  anhydrous  acid,  the 
first  reaction  alone  takes  place  ;  under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  1 
equivalent  of  iodine  converts  1  equivalent  of  sulphuroiLS  acid  into  sul- 
pharic  acid. 

0.  If  therefore  an  unknown  quantity  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  such  highly  dilute  sulphurous  acid 
of  known  strength,  and  the  amount  of  the  sulphurous  acid  remaining  in 
that  form  then  determined,  the  difference  shows  at  once  the  amount 
couTerted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of  iodine. 

y.  The  strength  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  determined 
by  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of  iodine  of  known  strength  is 
required  to  convert  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Materials  required.  It  results  from  a  that  the  following  fluids  are 
required  for  the  analytical  process  : 

a.  A  SoltUion  of  Iodine  of  known  strength. — This  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 5  grammes  of  the  purest  iodine — dried  for  some  time  under  a  bell 
glass  over  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  calcium— with  the  aid  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,*  in  a  measuring  flask 
holding  1  litre,  adding  water  up  to  the  litre  mark,  and  shaking  the  flask 
until  perfect  intermixture  has  taken  place.  As  1000  c.c.  of  this  solution 
contain  accordingly  5  grammes  of  iodine,  every  c.c.  contains  0*005  grm. 
of  iodine.  But  as  iodine  mostly  contains  traces  of  chlorine,  which 
latter  agent  acts  upon  sulphurous  acid  the  same  way  as  iodine,  but  has 
a  different  equivalent,  the  solution  must  be  tested  to  ascertain  how 
mnch  absolutely  pure  iodine  corresponds  to  one  cubic  centimeti*e  of  the 
iodine  solution  in  its  action  upon  sulphurous  acid. 

This  examination  will  be  found  in  c.  fi, 

jS.  A  Solution  of  Sulphurous  Add. — Saturate  water  completely  with 
sulphurous  acid,  at  the  common  temperature,  pour  the  solution  into 
hottles,  close  the  latter  tight,  and  place  them  inverted  in  water.  Add 
from  35  to  40  c.c.  of  this  saturated  solution  to  5000  c.c.  of  water. 

y.  A  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. — ^Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  ol 
pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  by 

*  This  solntion  mtiBt  be  colorless,  and  mast  show  no  brown  coloration  immediately 
*^  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

v2 
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weight  of  water.  The  solution  must  show  no  brown  tint,  neither  upon 
standing  in  the  air,  nor  immediately  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

^.  Sta/rchr^aste, — This  should  be  prepared  fresh  for  every  new  experi- 
ment ;  it  must  be  very  thin  and  almost  perfectly  clear. 

c.  Preliminary  Detenmnations, 

a.  Determination  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  SoltUion  of  Iodine  and 
the  Solution  0/ JSkdphu/r(yu8  Add, 

Measure,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  50  c.c.  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  transfer  to  a  flask.  Add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  starch  paste,  and 
then  the  solution  of  iodine  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette,*  well  stirring 
until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent. 

Suppose  you  have  used  12*5  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  to  50  c.c.  of  4he 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  then 

50  :  12-5 

will  indeed  approximately  express  the  relative  strength  of  the  iodine 
solution  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  but  by  no  means  with  the  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable  by  a  second  experiment,  which  is  made  as 
follows  : — Transfer  about  24  c.c.  of  solution  of  iodine  from  a  pipette  to 
a  flask,  and  add  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  will 
just  cause  the  yellow  color  to  disappear;  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  starch-paste, 
and  then,  with  great  care,  some  more  iodine  solution,  until  the  coloration 
produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent.  By  now  reading 
off  the  total  quantity  of  iodine  solution  consumed,  the  relative  strength 
of  this  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  learnt  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
The  prompt  addition  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  the  iodine  solu- 
tion, in  this  second  experiment,  effectively  prevents  alteration  of  the 
former  by  evaporation  or  atmospheric  action. 

Suppose  you  have  found  the  corresponding  proportion  between  the 
iodine  solution  and  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  be,  2Q  c.c.  of  the  former 
to  100  c.c.  of  the  latter. 

As  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  suffers  alteration  from  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air,  this  preliminary  determination  must  be  repeated  before 
every  fresh  series  of  experiments. 

)3.  Determmation  of  the  exact  am>ount  of  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution 
(or,  more  correctly,  determination  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  solution 
uf)on  sulphurous  acid,  <bc.,  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  of  pui-e 
iodine). 

As  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
the  foundation  on  which  this  analytical  method  rests,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  process.  Of  the  various  methods  by  which 
the  intended  end  may  be  attained,  I  will  describe  four,  all  of  which 
give  very  accurate  results. 

aa.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  lodin^e  Solution  by  means  of 
Pure  Iodine, 

Select  three  well  fitting  watch-glasses,  a,  6,  and  c ;  weigh  h  and  e 
together  accurately.  Put  al)out  0-5  grm.  of  pure  dry  iodine,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  dii*ection  of  §  65,  5,  into  a ;  place  the  latter, 
with  its  contents,  on  a  small  piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  heat  gently,  until 
thick  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Cover  a  now  with  5,  and  regulate  the 
action  of  the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  will  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 

*  One  with  caoutchouc  connector  and  clamp  answers  the  pnipoee  besi 
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sublime  in  b.  Now  remove  h,  wbiht  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing 
in  the  air,  to  remove  the  still  unconden3ed  iodine  fames  and  traces  of 
aqneons  vapor,  cover  with  c,  place  under  the  desiccator  till  cold,  weigh, 
and  transfer  the  two  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  weii^hed  iodine,  to  a 
capacious  beaker,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Add  to  the 
solution  one  50  c.c  pipette  after  another  of  your  sulpliurous  acid,  until 
the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless  after  the  addition  of  the  last  pipette. 
Suppose  the  weight  of  the  iodine  in  b  was  0-3  grm.  (after  the  deduction 
of  the  tare  of  the  two  glasses  b  and  c),  and  jou  have  used  5  pipettes 
=-  250  C.C  of  sulphurous  acid  solution  to  effect  complete  decolorization. 

Now  add  to  the  colorless  fluid  3  or  4  cc.  of  starch  solution,  aud  then 
solution  of  iodine*  from  the  burette,  until  the  last  drop  just  produces 
a  permanent  blue  color.  Suppose  this  takes  5  c.c.  of  iodine  solution. 
The  calculation  is  now  exceedingly  simple,  as  the  following  short  illustra- 
tion will  show,  which  is  based  upon  the  quantities  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  the  preceding  experiments  : — 

100  ac  of  sulphurous  acid  solution  correspond  to  26  c.c.  of  iodine 
solution,  250  cc.  accordingly  to  65  c.a  Deducting  from  these  G5  cc. 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  added  in  the  last 
experiment  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
into  sulphxu-ic  acid — viz.,  5  c.c,  we  find  that  60  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solu- 
tion have  the  same  power  of  action  as  the  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
iodine  used  in  the  experiment  preceding — viz.,  0*3  grm.  Each  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  iodine  solution  corresponds, 'accordingly,  to  O'OOo  grm. 
of  pure  iodine. 

I  prefer  this  method  to  all  others,  as  being  the  most  practical  and 
couTenient,  and  giving  the  most  accurate  results.  It  has  this  great 
advantage  over  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Buneen  (see  66.),  that 
the  results  obtained  by  it  are  not  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  a  possible  error 
in  the  assumed  equivalent  number  of  one  of  the  determining  elements 
in  it 

56.  Determination  of  tJie  Strength  of  the  Iodine  SoltUion  by  mean^  of 
Bichromate  of  Potaesa, 

This  is  the  method  originally  proposed  by  Buneen.  It  agrees  in  the 
essential  points  with  oa,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  instead 
of  the  iodine  being  weighed,  a  determinate  quantity  is  liberated  by 
conducting  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  a  knoi^n  amount  of 
chlorine,  produced  by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Weigh  about  0-35  grm.  of  pure  bichromate  of  potassa,  rendered  per- 
fectly anhydrous  by  fiision  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  treat  with  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  130,  rf,  3.  When  quite 
cold,  transfer  the  fluid  to  a  beaker,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  aa.  1 
equivalent  of  K  O,  2  Or  O,  (148-67)  corresponds  to  3  equivalents  of 
iodine  (380*64). 

With  proper  care,  this  method  answers  very  well,  but  it  requires  a 
more  skilful  manipulation  than  aa.  It  presents,  also,  this  great  disad- 
vantage, that,   as  chemists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  correct  equivalent 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  iodine  eolation,  of  which  the  exact  atrength  is  to  he  determined, 
iHe  eorreiponding  proportion  which  it  hears  to  the  aulphorous  acid  solution  having  heen 
ueertained  already  in  a. 
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of  chromium,  one  of  the  principal  elements  on  which  rests  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results  is  uncertain,  and  may  possibly  be  false. 

cc.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  Iodine  Solution  by  means  of 
Araeniwis  Acid. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  principle  explained  in  section  127,  5. 

Prepare  an  arsenite  of  soda  solution  of  accurately  known  strength, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  §  142,  1,  6,  by  dissolving  about  0*5  grm.  to 
the  volume  of  250  cc,  transfer  50- cc.  of  the  solution  to  a  beaker,  add 
from  10  to  20  cc  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  aodsy 
then  a  little  starch-paste,  and  finally  solution  of  iodine,  until  the  blue 
color  of  the  iodized  starch  just  begins  to  appear.  1  equivalent  of  arse- 
nious  acid  (99*00).  corresponds  to  2  equivalents  of  iodine  (253*76).  This 
method,  proposed  and  warmly  recommended  by  Fr,  Mokr^  gives  also 
satisfactory  results. 

dd.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  Iodine  Solution  by  means  of 
Hypoetdphite  of  Soda, 

See  §  146,  3. 

The  iodine  solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles,  with  well-fitting 
gi-ound  glass  stoppers,  in  the  cellar.  By  means  of  a  correct  determined 
standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  strength  of  other  iodine  solutions,  pre- 
pared  at  some  after  period,  may  always  readily  be  determined,  by  simply 
establishing  the  respective  power  of  action  of  the  two  upon  equal  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 

d.  The  process. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  prepared  after  6.  y.  (using  about  5  cc  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  to  0*1  grm.  of  iodine),  add  one  pipette  after  another  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  solution,  until  the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless 
after  the  addition  of  the  Inst  pipette  Now  add  starch-paste,  and,  finally, 
graduated  solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette,  until  the  final  reaction  is 
attained. 

Calculate  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  cor- 
responding to  the  sulphurous  acid  consumed  in  the  experiment,  and 
deduct  from  this  the  number  of  cc.  used  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
excess  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference  expresses 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution,  containing  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample.  To  know  the 
amount  of  iodine  in  the  latter,  therefore,  you  need  simply  multiply  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  with  the  known  amount  of  iodine  in 
1  cc. 

As  the  measuring  of  the  sulphurous  acid  with  the  pipette,  or  measuring 
flask,  is  rather  a  tedious  operation,  the  following  apparatus  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  laboratories  where  determinations  of  iodine 
by  Bu/nserCa  method  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

il  is  a  large  bottle,  say  of  10  litres  capacity.  Fill  this  nearly  with 
water;  add  from  70  to  80  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  shake  the  mixture  vigorously,  and  place  the  bottle  on 
a  raised  firmly -fixed  stand.  Join  h  to/ and  ^,  by  means  of  the  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tube  e,  and  push  the  end  of  the  caoutchouc  tube,  which 
projects  below  the  compression  clamp  a,  over  the  little  tube  opening  into 
c  d^  the  end  of  this  tube  is  bent  sideways,  by  which  arrangement  the 
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bquid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  flow  quietly  down  the  side  of  c  d. 
The  tube  g  contains  small  lumps  of  phosphorus  interspersed  between 
pieces  of  asbestos;  /contains  hy- 
drate of  potassa.  The  tube  c  d  h 
perpendicularly  fixed,  by  means  of 
two  iron  rings  (not  marked  in.  the 
engraving),  or  in  some  other  way, 
to  the  wjJl,  or  to  a  proper  stand, 
with  10  or  12  centimetres  clear 
space  between,  and  the  o  point  on 
a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  opera- 
tor. This  tube  is  accurately  gra- 
duated from  above  downward  for 
delivering  the  volumes  marked  in 
it;  there  is  no  need  of  making  the 
divisions  smaller  than  50  cubic 
centimetres  each.  To  graduate  the 
tube,  fill  it  with  water  up  to  the 
zero  mark  and  allow  50  c.c  to  flow 
out  through  6,  into  a  measuring 
tube  accurately  graduated  for  hold- 
ing the  volumes  marked  on  it  (or  50 
grm.  of  39-2''  F.,  or  49- 95  grm. 
of  60-8°  F.,  into  a  tared  flask),  and 
then  mark  the  height  of  the  fluid 
remaining  in  the  tube  by  cutting 
a  line  with  a  diamond ;  repeat 
the  same  operation  until  the  tube 
is  graduated  in  its  whole  length. 

The  mode  of  using  this  appa- 
ratus is  self-evident  When  the 
tube  c  d  is  to  he  filled  from  A, 
the  compression  clamp  a  is  opened ; 
when  a  measured  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous acid  is  required,  the  com- 
pression clamp  b.  The  fluid  drawn 
through  b  is  allowed  to  flow  gently 
down  the  side  of  the  beaker. 

2.  With  Arsenite  of  Soda  and  Iodine  SoltUion.  Fr.  Mohr's  method, 
slightly  modified. 

The  process  requires  a  standard  iodine  solution,  prepared  as  directed 
in  1  {Bv/nsen's  method),  and  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  prepared  as 
directed  §  142,  1,6.  The  relative  proportion  between  the  two  is  fixed 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  same  place.  The  sample  under 
examination  is  mixed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution  of  arsenite 
of  soda,  which  must  be  slightly  in  excess ;  starch-paste  is  then  added, 
and  also  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  excess  of  arsenious  acid  determined 
by  means  of  the  iodine  solution.  If  the  amount  consumed  to  oxidize 
the  excess  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  corresponding  to  the  arsenious  acid,  the  difference  expresses  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodine  solution  containing  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample,  and  accordingly  gives 
also  the  weight  of  the  iodine  to  be  determined. 


Fig.  72. 
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3.  With  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  {Schtoarz^a  method,  "  Anleitung 
Maassanalyse,  Supplement,"  1853,  page  22).  This  method  is  based  apou 
the  following  reaction :  2  (Na  O,  S,  O,)  + 1  =  Na  I  +  Na  O,  S,  O,.  24-84 
grammes  of  pure  crystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  dissolved  to  the 
▼olume  of  1  litre.  100  o.c.  of  the  solution  correspond  to  1*2688,  i-e.,  to 
00*1  equivalent  of  iodine.  This  solution  (which  according  to  Fr,  Moht* 
retains  its  strength,  or  standard,  unaltered)  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
sample  in  iodide  of  potassium,  until  the  fluid  appears  of  a  bright  yellow, 
thin  and  very  clear  starch-paste  is  then  added,  which  must  produce  blue 
coloration,  and  finally  again  hyposulphite  of  soda,  until  the  blue  fluid  is 
just  again  decolorized.  According  to  Fr,  Mohr,  this  method  gives  very 
accurate  results. 

If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion  of  the  fluid,  by  either 
of  the  preceding  methods  (1,  2,  or  3),  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine 
present  in  another  portion  of  the  fluid.  To  this  end,  sulphurous  acid  is 
added  until  the  fluid  appears  colorless,  and  then  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (145,  a);  the  precipitate  is  digested  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  any 
sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  been  thrown  down  along  with  it, 
filtered,  &c,;  or  the  fluid  is  distilled  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as 
directed  in  §  145,  e. 

§  147. 

4.  Hydroctanio  Acn>. 

I.  DetermiruUion, 

a.  If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in 
A  rather  dilute  state,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  as 
directed  in  §  115,  3. 

If  you  wieh  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  watsr,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition 
of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  supersaturate  slightly  with 
nitric  acid.  This  modification  of  the  process  is  indispensable  to  precipitate 
from  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the  hydi'ocyanic  acid  as  cyanide  of  sUver. 

b.  Liebig's  Voluinetriccd  Method  (*' Anna!,  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  77, 
102). — If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  potassa  to  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added,  a  per- 
manent precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  is  always  advisable),  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver — ^forms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  is  con- 
verted into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The  first  drop  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  permanent  pre- 
cipitate. 1  equivalent  of  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corresponds, 
therefore,  exactly  to  2  equivalents  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (2  K  Cy  +  Ag  O, 
NO,  =  Ag  Cy,  K  Cy  +  K  O,  NO,).  A  decimal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
containing  10*797  grammes  of  silver  in  the  litre,  should  boused ;  1  cc.  of 
this  solution  corresponds  to*0:0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  grammes  ought  to  be  used,  but  of 
bitter  almond  water  about  50  grammes ;  if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grammes 
are  used,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  consumed  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion, divided  by  10,  pr  by  100,  expresses  exactly  the  percentage  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  examined  sample.      Medicinal 

*  Fr.  Mohi^i  <<Lehrbiich  d«r  Titrirmethode."    Addition  to  page  S32. 
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h^drocjanic  acid  is  suitably  dilated  first  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes 
of  water;  bitter  almond  vater  also,  is  slightly  diluted ;  if  turbid,  acobol 
is  added  uniii  the  turbidity  disappears. 

Liddff  has  examined  by  this  method  hydrocyanic  acid  of  yarioua 
degrees  of  dilution,  and  has  obtained  results  corresponding  exactly  with 
those  obtained  by  a.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  contains  ah  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic 
acid.    A  considerable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  0*1  grm.  of  the  salt.  Should  it  be 
mixed  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  is  first  freed  from  this,  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cadmium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  cadmium. 

c.  Fordos  and  Gene's  VolumetAcal  Method*  ("  Joum.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Pharm,,"  23,  48.  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  59,  255).— This  method  is 
founded  upon  the  reaction  of  free  iodine  upon  cyanide  of  potassium :  t 
KCy  +  2I=KI  +  ICy.  2  equivalents  of  iodine  =  253-76  correspond 
accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of  cyanogen  =  26,  or  to  1  equivalent  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  =  27,  or  to  1  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  potassium  =  65*11. 

The  iodine  solution  is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  146. 
If  you  have  to  examine  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  mix  the  fluid  cautiously 
with  solution  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  add  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  (Selters  or  soda  water),  to  convert  a  possible  excess  of  alkali  into 
bicarbonate,  and  then  iodine  solution,  until  a  permanent  yellow  color  is 
produced.  For  the  analysis  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  prepare  a  fluid  of 
known  strength,  and  use  a  volume  containing  0*05  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  is  necessary  in  the  process  The 
crauide  must  contain  no  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  method  gives  satis* 
factory  results. 

d,  C,  Moha'g  Metlwd, — ^For  the  principle  of  this  method,  see  §  119,  4,  d. 
As  the  decomposition  is  not  uniformly  the  same,  I  cannot  recommend 
the  method. 

IL  Separatum  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals, 

a.  In  soltMe  Metallic  Cyanides  (cyanide  of  mercuiy  excepted). 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
excess,  add  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  proceed  as  in  I.,  a.  Deter- 
mine the  bases  in  the  filtrate,  after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  silver  added ;  see  Section  Y. 

h.  In  insoluble  Metallic  Cyanides  which  dissolve  readily  in  dilute  NUrie 
Acid. 

Dissolve  the  cyanide  by  shaking  with  extremely  dilute  nitric  acid,  in 
a  stoppered  flask,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  proceed  as  in 

n.,  a. 

c.  In  all  Cyanides  from  which  Hie  Cyanogen  may  he  completdy  expdled 
hy  heating  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Heat  the  cyanide  with  water,  in  a  small  distillation  flask,  having  a 
burette  (with  caoutchouc  connector  and  compression  clamp)  inserted 
through  the  cork.     Let  hydrochloric  acid  flow  in  in  small  portions,  by 

*  Wiih  regard  to  Jfferapath*9  colorization  method,  which  is  fom^ed  on  the  iDtensity  of 
the  color  of  a  snlphnrons  oxide  of  iron  solation,  compare  **  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  60, 
242;  *'Phfl.  Mag.,"  Sept.,  1853,  vol.  ri.  p.  185. 

t  Mentioned  first  by  SeruUoi  and  WdhUr. 
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opening  the  clamp,  until  the  fluid  in  the  flask  contains  a  strong  excess  of 
acid.  Fit  the  tubulated  receiver  air-tight  to  the  apparatus,  and  connect 
the  tubulature,  hy  means  of  a  limbed  tube,  with  a  U-shaped  tube.  The 
latter  and  the  receiver  contain  a  little  solution  of  soda.  After  the  ter- 
minafcion  of  the  process,  treat  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  XT  tube  as 
directed  I.,  b, 

d.  In  all  iiieoluble  MetaMic  Cyanides. 

Ignite  the  cyanide,  and  determine  the  metal  in  the  residue,  either  hj 
direct  weighing,  or  by  solution  in  acid  and  precipitation.  The  amount 
of  cyanogen  is  either  inferred  from  the  loss,  or  determined  by  the  method 
of  organic  analysis.  Many  of  the  metallic  cyanides  may  be  decom- 
posed also  by  evaporation  with  hydrochlorie  acid,  or  by  boiling  with 
oxide  of  mercury.  In  the  latter  case,  the  oxides  separate,  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  whilst  basic  cyanide  of  mercunr 
dissolves. 

6.  In  Gyam,ide  of  Mercury, 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  de- 
termine the  mercury  as  directed  in  §  118,  3,  and  the  hydrocyanic  add 
foimed  as  directed  in  §  169. 

The  cyanogen  may  be  advantageously  determined,  also,  in  a  separate 
portion  by  the  method  of  the  qualitative  determination  of  nitrogen 
(§  184). 

III.  Arudysia  of  Double  Protocyanides  {Ferrocyhmdea,  &c.). 

a.  Yolwmetrie  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen, 
This  method  devised  by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  £. 
de  Haen,  is  founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  may  accordingly  be 
assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by  addition  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferricyanide. 
If  this  conversion  is  eflected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  containing  aboat 
0-2  grm.  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  volume  of  from  200  to  300 
cubic  centimetres,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of 
the  fluid  to  reddish-yellow. 

The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz., 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grammes  of  perfectly  pnre 
and  dry  crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  necessary  quantitj 
of  water  to  give  1  litre  of  solution ;  each  c.a  of  this  solution  therefore 
contains  20  milligrammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  latter  is 
diluted  to  the  extent  that  somewhat  less  than  a  burette  full  is  required 
for  10  C.C  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution 
in  its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  measure  ofl*,  by  mcaus 
of  a  small  pipette,  10  c.a  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium (containing  0  200  grm.)  dilute  with  about  250  cc.  of  water, 
acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  allow  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to 
drop  into  the  fltfid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until  the  change 
from     yellow    to    reddish-yeUow    indicates    that    the  conversion   is 
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complete.*  Bepetitions  of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accu- 
r&telj  corresponding  results.  As  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potaasa  is  liable  to  iteration,  its  strength  must  always  be  determined 
before  every  new  series  of  experiments. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  contained  in 
any  given  sample  of  the  yellow  salt  of  commerce,  dissolve  5  grammes  of 
the  latter  in  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  give  250  cc.  of  solu- 
tion; take  10  C.C.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just  now  directed. 
Suppose,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potasaa  in  its  action  upon  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  you  have  used  20 
cc,  and  you  find  now  that  19  cc.  is  sufficient,  a  simple  calculation, 

20  :  0-200  :  :  19  :  a; 

vill  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  the  analysed 
aalt  contains.  And  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  so  that  exactly  60  ao.  correspond  to 
0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the  number  of  half- 
cabic  centimetres  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  amount 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  present  in  the  analysed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa 
solution  by  means  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  way,  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2  may  also 
be  employed ;  bearing  in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  equivalents  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  =  422*44  (together  with  the  water  of  crystallisation), 
2  equivalents  of  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  =  56,  and  1  equivalent  of 
oxalic  acid  =  63  (together  with  the  water  of  hydi-ation  and  crystallisation) 
are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows  : — 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in 
excess,  boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate 
appears  black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  pre- 
cipitated. Dilute  now  to  the  volume  of  300  cubic  centimetres,  and 
proceed  to  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  cc.  of  the 
fluid.  As  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitate  ia  not  taken  into  ac- 
<H>unt  in  this  process,  the  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  The  dif« 
ference  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analysed  by  boiling  a 
weighed  sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa 
(adding,  in  presence  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and 
then  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

Ferricyanides  may  be  analysed  also  by  another  method,  also  de- 
vised by  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  E,  Lensaerii  It  is 
l^^unded  on  the  fact  that,  when  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed 
together,  1  equivalent  of  iodine  =  126*88  separates  for  every  equivalent 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  =  329*5  (Cfdy,  H,)  +  I H  =  2  (Cfy  HJ  + 1. 

*  If  jon  wish  for  some  additional  evideiice  besides  the  change  of  color,  add  to  a  drop  of 
the  mixtore  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solntion  of  sesquicfaloride  of  iron  :  if  this  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  blue  tint)  the  conyersiou  is  accomplished. 
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By  determining  the  liberated  iodine  by  BunaerCa  method  (§  146),  we 
learn  the  quantity  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassiuni.  Len89en  obtained 
in  4  experiments  respectively,  99-22,— 101 -T,— 102-1,— lOO-ft,  instead  of 
100- 

h.  Methods  based  upon  the  Destruction  of  the  Cyanogen. 

a.  BoUey's  method  ("  Annal.  d.  Cliem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  254). 

Mix  a  weighed  sample  of  the  dried  double  cyanide  with  3  or  4  times 
the  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphate  and  1  part  of  nitrate  uf 
ammonia ;  transfer  the  powder  to  a  small  tubulated  retort,  rinse  the 
mortar,  &c.,  with  the  mixture  of  the  two  ammonia  salts,  add  the  rimdngs 
to  the  powder  in  the  retort,  join  a  receiver  loosely  to  the  neck  of  the 
latter,  and  heat  over  a  spirit-lamp,  shaking  the  mixture  occasionally. 
Complete  decomposition  ensues  even  at  a  moderate  heat,  attended  with 
glimmering  of  the  mass;  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  volatilizes  in  the  form 
of  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  latter  substance,  whilst  the  metals  remain  as  sulphates  As  traces 
of  these  may  have  been  carried  over  into  the  receiver,  evaporate  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  dish,  volatilize  the  ammonia 
salts  (if  necessary),  and  dissolve  what  remains  in  the  receiver  in  a  little 
nitric  acid.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  the  retort  in  water,  adding,  if 
necessary,  some  nitric  acid,  and  then  separate  the  metals  in  the  clear 
solution  by  the  appropriate  methods,  which  are  given  in  Section  V. 
Bolley  says  he  obtained  very  accurate  results  by  this  simple  and  easy 
method,  in  the  decomposition  of  various  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

/3.  Glaus  (  Jahresbericht  v.  Liebig  and  Kopp^  1855,  816)  recommends 
to  decompose  the  double  protocyanide  of  platinum  and  the  alkali  metals  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  salt  with  4  parts  of  nitrate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury,  in  small  portions,  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  miias  defla- 
grates feebly;  the  platinum  and  alkali  are  easily  determined  in  the  residue, 
after  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury. 

y.  The  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  (cyanogen)  in  such  com* 
pounds  is  effected  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  VI.  (Ultimate  nr 
£lementary  Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies). 

c.  Determination  of  the  Alkattes,  more  partictdarly  of  Ammonia  in 
soluble  Ferrocyanides. 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free  the 
filtrate  from  copper  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  determine  the 
alkalies  {Beindel,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  65,  452). 

§148. 
5.  Htdeosulphuric  Acid  (Sulphuretted  Hydrogen). 

I.  Determination. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  veiy 
accurately  determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine  ;  the 
sulphur  in  it  may  also  be  determined  by  converting  it  into  a  suitahle 
sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  weighing. 

a.  The  method  of  determining  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  volu- 
metric analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  hy 
J)upasquier.     That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the 
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purpose.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  gradually 
alters  the  composition  of  thia  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  decomposition  ensues  according  to 
the  formula : 

HS  +  I  =  HI  +  S 

1  er|aivaleat  of  I  =  126*88  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  H  S  --=  17. 
However,  this  exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty 
only  if  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed 
does  not  exceed  0'04  per  cent.  (Bunsen),  Fluids  containing  a  larger 
pro|)ortion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to 
the  required  degree  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and  cooled  out  of 
the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  for  weak  solutions,  e,g.  sulphu- 
retted mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution 
of  §  146  to  5  times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fluid  con- 
taining about  O'OOl  grm.  of  iodine  in  the  cubic  centimetre. 

The  pi-ocess  is  conducted  as  follows: — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  to  the  proper  degree  with  boiled  water  free  from  air,  and 
cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then  solution 
of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stining,  until  the  permanent  blue  color 
of  iodized  starch  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment  in- 
dicates approximately,  but  not  with  positive  accuracy,  the  relative  or 
corresponding  proportion  between  the  examined  water  and  the  iodine 
solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to  220  cubic  centimetres  of 
sulphuretted  water,  12  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0*000918  grm.  of  iodine  in  the  cubic  centimetre.*  Introduce 
now  into  a  flask  nearly  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  weigh, 
add  sulphuretted  water  until  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  insert  the 
t^topper,  and  weigh  again ;  then  add  starch-paste,  and  after  this  iodine 
solution  until  the  blue  color  of  iodized  starch  just  begins  to  show.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  Instead 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water  by  weight, 
it  may  be  determined  also,  in  a  suitable  way,  by  measure.  In  my 
analysis  of  the  fVeUbach  water,  256  cc.  of  the  water  required,  in  my 
second  experiment,  16-20  cc.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calculated  upon 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz , 
220  cc,  makes  13-9  cc,  or  1-9  cc,  more  than  was  used  in  the  first 
experiment  in  which  chance  of  loss  by  evaporation  or  oxidation  had  not 
been  guarded  against  by  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  second. 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine,  as  in  the  case 
given  here  by  way  of  illustration  ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue  tint 
to  the  same  quantity  of  a  similar  mixture  of  starch  and  ordinary 
water  of  the  same  temperature,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  state 
and  condition  as  the  analysed  sulphuretted  water  (comp.  "  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  102,  186),  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  of 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  Weilhadk 
water. 
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iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  my  analysis  of 
the  WeUhach  water,  I  had  to  deduct  05  cc.  from  the  16*20  cc.  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment.  If  the  instructions  here  given  are  strictly 
followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results  (see  Analytical  Notes 
and  Experiments,  Na  86). 

h.  Fr,  Mohr^8  method  slightly  modified. 

Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of 
arsenate  of  soda  of  known  strength  (determined  by  means  of  iodine 
solution,  see  §  142,  h),  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid 
reaction.  Dilute  to  the  volume  of  300  cubic  centimetres,  pass  through  a 
dry  filter,  test  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to 
make  quite  sure  that  it  still  contains  arseuious  acid,  and  then  determine 
in  100  cc,  after  addition  of  powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  remainder 
of  the  arsenious  acid  left  in  it.  Deduct  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution 
consumed  in  the  last  .part  of  the  process,  multiplied  by  3  (as  only  100  of 
the  300  cc.  have  been  operated  upon),  from  that  wliich  would  have  been 
I'equired  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  quantity  of  arsenious 
acid  used  in  the  process  :  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  corresponding  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
analysed  fluid.  In  making  the  calculation,  bear  in  mind  that  2 
equivalents  of  iodine  will  now  correspond  to  3  equivalents  of  HS, 
since  1  equivalent  of  As  0,  decomposes,  on  the  one  hand,  3  H  S  to 
As  S3  and  3  H  O,  and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  2  equivalents  of 
iodine  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cannot  be  analysed  by 
this  method,  as  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  separating  from  them  takes  a  very 
long  time  to  deposit^  and  a  minute  portion  of  it  invariably  remains  in 
solution.* 

c.  Mix  the  hydrosulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
arsenite  of  soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  let  deposit,  and  determine  the 
sulphide  of  arsenic  as  directed  §  127.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  analysed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  accurate  (comp.  Analytical  Notes  and  Experi- 
nients.  No.  86) ;  but  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions,  the  resulte 
are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic  remains  in  solution.  In  m j 
analysis  of  the  Weilback  water,  this  method  gave,  therefore,  only 
0006621  and  0006604  per  mil.,  whilst  a  (Determination by  Solution oV 
Iodine)  gave  0*007025  of  H  S  per  mil.  Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper  or  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  as  precipi- 
tant, and  the  sulphur  determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulpliate 
of  baryta  (§  148,  II.),  or  in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver. 
The  results  obtained  by  precipitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  al:^ 
too  low,  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  fluids.  As  regards  precipitation  by 
silver  solution,  I  cannot  yet  speak  from  actual  experience.  Lyte  ("  CoiiipL 
rend.,**  43,  765)  recommends  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  accuracy. 

d.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  the 
best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  through  several  XJ-tubes,  containing  an 

*  A  solution  oontainlDg  in  the  litre  0  008  H  S  gave  with  a  golatiou  of  anenions  aeid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  only  aj^r  twelve  honrB,  a  precipitate  admitting  of  filtration. 
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alkaline  aolulioii  of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with 
the  exit-mouth  of  the  kst  U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass 
moistened  with  solution  of  soda;  to  mix  the  fluids  aiterwards,  and 
proceed  as  in  &  or  <% 

IL     Separation  and  Determination    of  the    Sulphur  in  Metallic 
Sulphides. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  In  all  Sulphides  which  lose  no  Sulphur  by  the  Action  of  Heat. 
Mix  a  weighed  quantitj  of  the  pulverized  substance  with  3  parts  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  4  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of 
a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of  the  mixture  which  adhere  to 
tiie  rod,  carefully  off  against  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the 
mixture.  Heat  the  latter  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  (which,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
perature to  fusion  ;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for  some  time,  then  allow 
it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water,  filter,  and  determine  in  the 
filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alkaline  sulphate, 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic  oxide,  or 
carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 

h.  In  Metallic  Stdphides  which  lose  Sulphur  by  the  Action  of  ffea^t. 
Mix  the  finely  pulverized  compound  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of, 
soda,  8  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  24  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  treat  the  mixture  as  in  a.  Or,  mix  the  very  finely 
pulverized  substance  with  3  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  3 
of  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the  mixture  into  a  tube  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  sealed  at  one  end,  fill  the  fore  part  of  this  tube  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  heat  in  a 
combustion  fui*nace  in  the  same  way  as  in  organic  analysis  Treat 
the  ignited  saline  mass  as  in  o.  The  solution  will,  of  course,  contain 
silicic  acid  from  the  glass  {Kemp), 

c  In  Sulphur  Salts  of  more  Complex  Composition  (Berzelius  and 
27.  Eose). 
Use  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  73,  or  one  of  similar  con- 
straction. 


Pig.  78. 


a  is  a  flask  from  which  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  is  evolved  ;*  h  serves 
to  convey  into  a  additional  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  c  contains  con- 

*  Poor  tkpeffectly  cold  mixture  of  45  parts  of  snlphiirie  add  and  21  of  water,  over  one 
of  18  parts  of  powdered  chloride  of  sodinm  and  15  of  Jhidy  powdered  binozide  of  man- 
gKnese,  and  shake,  when  a  steady  evolntion  of  chlorine  will  at  onoe  begin,  which,  when 
it  shows  signs  of  slackening,  may  be  promoted  by  a  ffenile  heat. 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid,  d  chloride  of  calcium — both  intended  for 
drying  the  chlorine  evolved  ;  6  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  to  ree^ve  the 
substance  to  be  analysed;  this  tube  reaches  to  near  the  surface  of  ihe  water 
in/ (in  presence  of  antimony,  a  solution  of  tartaric  add  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  substituted  for  the  water  in  /) ;  the  flask/  is  connected 
with  Ii,  the  connecting  tube  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in 
the  latter  ;  the  chlorine  issuing  from  h  is  conducted  into  milk  of  lime, 
or  into  alcohol,  or  into  the  open  air. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is 
weighed  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subeeqaently 
cautiously  transferred  from  this  tube  to  the 
bulb  e,  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Fig.  74, 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  substance  getting 
into  the  ends  of  the  bulb-tube. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine, 
e  is  connected  with  d  by  means  of  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tube,  and  the  chlorine  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without  the  aid 
Fig.  74.  of  heat     When  no  further  alteration  is  ob- 

served, a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the 
bulb,  care  being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  g  warm,  securing  it  thus 
from  being  stopped  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  metallic  chloride. 
The  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  metals  being 
converted  into  chlorides,  which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz. 
the  volatile  ones,  as  chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of 
mercury) — pass  over  into  the  receiver ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the 
chlorine  to  chloride  of  sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  the  flask/  where, 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  with  tlie  latter,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 
The  hyposulphurous  acid  decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous 
acid,  which  latter  is  finally,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in/  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is  con- 
sequently sulphuric  acid  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  separated  sulphur. 
The  operation  is  concluded  when  no  more  products  of  distillation — with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion 
of  which  need  not  be  awaited — ^pass  over  from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  then 
applied  to  e,  proceeding  from  the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force 
all  the  chloride  of  sulphur  which  may  remain  in  that  part  to  pass  over 
into/ 

The  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
tube  e  is  cut  ofl*  under  the  bend  at  g,  and  the  separated  end,  which  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  closed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass-tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  The  whole  is  now 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to  allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb 
moisture,  which  will  render  them  soluble  in  water  without  gene- 
rating heat.  The  metallic  chlorides  in  the  cut-ofl*  end  of  the  tube  are 
then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  end  is  rinsed,  and  the 
solution  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flasks  /  and  h ;  a  very  gentle 
heat  is  now  applied  until  the  free  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is 
filtered  ofl*  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132),  by  which  operation  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  determined  which  has  been 
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conTcrted  into  solphuric  aoicL  The  fluid  filtered  off  from  tlie  Bidpliate 
of  baiyta  contaiiis,  beddeB  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  added,  also 
the  Tolatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter  are  finally  determined  in  it 
by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  ia  either  at  once  weighed  as 
such  (chloride  of  silyer,  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  is  impracticable 
— as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchlo- 
ride  partly  as  chloride— it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  the  metal  or 
metals  in  the  solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described, 
or  which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  bulb-tube  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of 
lead,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  chlorides  by  hydrog^  gasi  and  then, 
dissolve  the  metals  in  nitric  acid 

2.  Methods  in  the  Humid  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  of  the  Svlpkur  by  Adds  yielding  Oxygen.* 
a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  flask 
with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (perfectly 
free  fr^m  sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  stifficient  quantity  to  effect  the 
deoompoaition  of  the  sulphida  Immediately  after  having  dropt  in  the 
tube,  close  the  flask.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous  at 
first)  has  somewhat  abated,  shake  the  flask  a  little;  as  soon  as  this 
operation  ceases  to  cause  renewed  reaction,  and  the  frimes  in  the  flask 
have  condensed,  take  out  the  stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric 
add,  letting  the  rinsings  run  into  the  flask,  and  then  heat  the  latter 
gently. 

oo.  The  whdU  of  the  Sulphur  hae  been  oxidized,  the  Muid  ia  perfectly 
dear.f 

Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as 
directed  in  §  132.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  to  ascertain,  after  weighing,  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Sejiarate  the  bases  in  the 
filtrate  ftom  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods, 
which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

lb.   Undissolved  S/ulphwr  floaJts  in  the  Muid, 

Add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  digest  some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  wUl  often  succeed 
in  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with 
water,  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigL  After 
weighing,  ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  perfectly  pura  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly  of 
quartz^  gangue,  dec,  but  possibly  also  pf  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  bfi^ta,  &C,,)  deduct  its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sul- 
phur. In  the  filtered  fluid,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  oa, 
calculate  the   sulphur   in  it,  and  add  the  amount  to  that  of  the  un- 

*  In  protenoe  of  lead,  haryta,  strontia,  lime,  tin,  and  antiipony,  method  b  ia  preferable 
too. 

t  This  can  of  coarse  he  the  case  only  in  aheenoe  of  metals  forming  insoluble  salts  with 
nlphuric  acid.     If  such  metals  are  present,  proceed  as  in  66,  as  it  is  in  that  case  much 
more  diffienlt  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  vulphur  has  been  attained« 
U,  X 
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dissolved  salpbur.  If  the  residue  left  upon  th«  ignition  of  the  on- 
dissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  deoompoee  this  a» 
directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  found  in  it  to  the  principal 
amount. 

'  In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  0r  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  deter* 
iSiination  of  bismuth. 

/3.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallio  sulphido,  in  a  dfy  flaflk,  by 
shaking,  with  chlorate  of  potassa  (free  from  sulf^urio  acid),  and  add 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  portions.  Oover  the  flask  with 
a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  small  flask.  When  the  whole  of  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomposed,  heat  gently  on  the  wateivbath,  until 
tiie  fluid  smells  ts>  longer  of  chlorine.  Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a, 
(ta,  or  bb,  according  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  completely  dissolved  or 
not.  In  the  latter  case  you  must  of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter. 
The  oxidatioiiL  of  the  sulphur  may  be  efiected  also  by  heating  with  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

y.  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the 
oxidizing  agents  named  in  a  and  /3 ;  however,  with  this  l^e  complete 
conversion  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  succeeds  more  rarely. 

b.  (kddaticn  of  the  Svlphwr  by  Chlorine  m  Alkaline  Solution  {JRmdf 
Bettdanit  and  Ikkguin's  Method, — suitable,  also,  for  determining  th§ 
sulphor  in  native  brimstone.  ("  Compt.  Hend/'  1853,  835. — '*  Jouin, 
f.  praktL  Chem.,"  61,  134). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  solutipn  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolves 
free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  undis- 
solved. Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  it  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).  Arsenic  akid  antimony  pass 
into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  sulphur  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which 
is  converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved  This 
method  is,  therefore,  more  particularly  suited  in  presence  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  ir6n,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue,  will  be  converted  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint^  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently  heated 
for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric  acid 
formed. 

It  occa^onally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  quartz  sand, 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with  im- 
petuous disengagement  of  oxygen^  which  almost  completely  prevents  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident  may  be  guarded 
against  by  reducing  the  substances  to  be  analysed  to  the  very  finest 
powder. 

c.  Determination  of  the  eulphur  in  d^eecHved  eulphidee  (jf  the  alkalies 
omd  alkaline  earths.* 

^  Salpliito  oontainiag  hyposolphlte  or  sulpliate  are  analysed  u  directed  g  168. 
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a.  If  the  salts  contain  no  excess  of  sulphur,  the  best*  way  is  to  proceed 
as  directed  §  14d,  1,  &,  or  c. 

^.  If  thej  contain  an  excess  of  sulphur,  method  IL,  h,  is  the  most 
soitablflk 

y.  In  either  case,  the  bases  are  estimated  best  in  a  sieparate  portion, 
which  is  decomposed  by  eraporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

THIBB    OKOUP.  > 

KrrBIO  ACID. — CHLORIC  ACID, 

§  149. 

1.  NiTBic  Acid. 
I.  jyetermincUion. 
Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  of  known  strength  (compare  Special  Part,  Section 
^  Acidimetry"),  The  following  method  also  effects  the  same  purpose  : 
mix  the  solution  with  baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkalin'e, 
evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with 
water,  filter,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the  baryta  wate^, 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the  latter  the  baryta 
as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  equivalent  of  baryta  found  an 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid.  The  correctness  of  the  results  depends  entirely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  execution  of  the  analytical  process.  Avoid  the 
use  of  a  large  excess  of  baryta  water,  and  take  care  not  to  filter  the 
evaporated  fluid  before  its  alkaline  reaction  has  completely  disappeared; 

n.  Separation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  bases,  and  determinoHon  of  the 
add  in  nitrates. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  remains  still  a  difficult 
problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  I  wouM 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  method  may  be  selected, 
it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed  quantities  of  a 
pure  nitrate,  to  acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  rather 
complicated  processes  required  for  the  analysis  of  nitrates. 

a.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  Nitric  add  by  proto- 

ehioride  of  Won, 

a.  Pelotize  ("  Joum.  £  prakt.  Cbem.x"  40, 324),  was  the  first  to  turn  the 

action  of  free  nitric  acid  upon  protochloride  of  iron  to  account  for  the  deter- 

mioation  of  nitric  acid.     The  formula  of  the  decomposition  is  as  follows: 

6FeCl  +  KO,NO,  +  4HCl  =  4HO  +  K01  +  3Fe,Cl,  +  NO^ 

In  Pdouae^s  method  a  weighed  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
excess  is  used,  and  the  portion  which  remains  unchanged  determined  by 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  The  process  is  conducted  as 
follows:  Dissolve  2  grammes  of  pianoforte  wire  in  80 — 100  cc.  of 
pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask  holding  about  150  c.e., 
which  is  closed  by  a  cork  with  a  glass  tube  fitted  in  it ;  prolnote  the 
solution  by  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  wire  is  dissolved, 
add  1*2  grm.  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
another  nitrate  to  be  analysed,  replace  the  cork,  and  heat  rapidly  to 

X  2 
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boiling.  After  5  or  6  minutes,  pour  the  fluid,  which  has  now  again 
cleared,  into  a  larger-sized  iiask,  dilute  largely  with  water,  and  proofed 
as  directed  §  112,  2,  a.  Though  this  method  gives  oocasionallj  satis- 
£stctory  results,  it  can  never  be  fully  relied  on,  in  which  view  all  agree 
who  have  subjected  the  question  to  a  critical  examinatbn  (compare 
Fr.  MohTy  ''  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode/'  1.,  216  ;  Ahd  and  Bhxam, 
^  Quart.  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc,"  IX.,  p.  97).  The  results  of  numerous 
experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  defectiveness  of  tbe 
method : 

a.  Action  of  the  air  upon  the  nitric  oxide  gas  present  in  the  flask, 
together  with  aqueous  vapor,  which  leads  to  the  re-formation  of  nitric 
acid ;  this  may  hie  held  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
method 

5.  Incomplete  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  from  the  fluid,  which  leads 
to  the  reduction  of  a  larger  amount  of  permanganate  of  potassa  solution 
than  corresponds  to  the  protochloride  of  iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended 
only  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions. 

c  Escape  of  nitric  acid  before  it  has  acted  upon  the  protochloride  of 
iron  ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  in  cases  where  the  fluid,  after  addition 
of  the  nitrate,  is  boiled  very  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  protochloride  of 
iron  is  comparatively  small. 

d.  Occasionally  also  loss  of  iron,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
boiling,  and  to  be  apprehended  more  especially  if  part  of  the  protochloride 
of  iron  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  above  the  fluid,  in  the  solid  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  modifying  FeUmze's  process  so  as  to  avoid  all  these 
sources  of  error,  and  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable  resulta 
My  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Select  a  long-necked  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  aa  capacitj, 
and  fix  it  in  a  slightly  slanting  position.  Introduce  into  the  body 
of  the  retort  about  1  '5  grm.  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed, 
and  add  about  30  or  40  c.c.  of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Con- 
duct now  through  the  tubulature,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  centimetres  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  washed  by  trans- 
mission through  solution  of  potassa,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort 
with  a  XJ-tube  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on 
a  water- bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a 
small  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examina- 
tion, which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm.  of  nitric 
acid.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and  the  XJ-tuhe, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to 
boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  gas  absorbed  had 
imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and 
continue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give 
the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling,  iucrease 
the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through  the  U-tahe 
when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water  free  from  air,  and  determine 
'|he  iron  stUl  present  as  protochloride  by  permanganate  of  potassa  solution 
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— 168  of  iron  converted  by  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state  of  proto-  to 
that  of  sesquichloride  correspond  to  54  of  nitric  acid.  Direct  experi- 
ments, made  with  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  gave  lOO'l  — 100*03  -  100-3, 
and  100*5,  instead  of  100  of  nitric  acid  (see  Experiments,  No.  87). 

/a.  SMosing's  method  ("AnnaL  de  Chim.,"  3  s6r.  torn.  40,  479; 
« Joam.  £  prakt.  Ohem.,"  62,  142. 

The  following  method,  employed  by  Scfdosmg,  more  particularly  to 
determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  also  in  presence  of  organic  matters,  has 
successfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching 
experiments. 


Fig.  75. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  75. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  introduced  into  the  balloon  A,  whose  neck  \9 
connected,  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  a,  with  a  narrow 
glass-tube  6 ;  c  is  another  narrow  caoutchouc-tube  connected  with  5,  and 
15  centimetres  long.  The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  neutral  or 
Alkaline,  is  boiled  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  aqueous  vapor  completely  . 
expelling  the  air  from  A  and  the  tubes ;  c  is  dipped  into  a  glass  containing 
a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  lamp 
removed,  and  the  receding  of  the  acid  regulated  by  compressing  the 
caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  fingers ;  when  the  iron  solution  is  nearly 
absorbed,  some  hydixMshloric  acid  is  allowed  to  recede,  three  or  four 
times,  in  separate  portions,  to  free  the  tube  completely  from  proto* 
chloride  of  iron,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  Before  air  can 
force  its  way,  c  is  closed  by  an  iron  compression  clamp,  dipped  under  the 
mercury  in  the  trough,  with  the  end  placed  under  the  bell  B.  The 
lamp  is  now  replaced  imder  A,  to  allow  the  reaction  to  proceed  ;  imme- 
diately after,  the  clamp  is  opened,  and  the  tube  simply  compressed  by 
the  fingers,  which  are  also  removed  from  it  as  soon  as  a  pressure  is  felt 
from  within.  The  reaction  is  generally  terminated  in  about  eight 
minutes,  when  c  is  removed  from  under  b.  The  latter  is  a  small  bell- 
jar,  made  in  the  form  of  an  adapter ;  it  must  hold  three  or  four  times 
the  volume  of  the  gajs  to  be  received  ;  in  cases  where  the  evolution  of 
g^  is  rather  impetuous,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  submerge  the  bell- 
jar  in  the  trough,  to  effect  a  more  speedy  cooling  of  the  vapor.     Thei 
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Tipper  part  of  B  is  drawn  out,  as  shown  in  Fig.  76,  to  fiicilitate  tbe  in- 
sertion of  the  neck  c  of  the  oaoutchouo-tube,  and  also  the  breaking  off 
the  point.  The  bell-jar  is  first  filled  with  water,  to  expel  the  air  from  it* 
then  with  mercury ;  milk  of  lime,  previously  boiled,  is 
.then  finally  introduced  into  it,  by  means  of  a  curved 
pipette,  which  serves  to  free  the  nitric  oxide  gas 
entering  B  from  every  trace  of  acid  vapor.  The 
nitric  oxide  gas  has  now  to  be  transferred  to  another 
balloon,  c,  to  be  there  reconverted  into  nitric  acid  by 
oxygen.  The  balloon  o  contains  some  water;  it  is 
connected  by  a  caoutchouc-tube,  rf,  with  a  glass-tube,  «, 
'  which  bears  at  the  opposite  end  another  thin  caout- 
chouc-tube,^ 10  centimetres  in  length. 

The  water  in  o  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  untU  all 
air  is  expelled  from  the  balloon  and  the  tubes  by  the 
aqueous  vapor ;  /  is  connected  with  the  point  of  the 
bell-jar,  b,  which  has  just  before  been  slightly  cut 
with  a  diamond,  and  the  end  of  the  point  then  broken 
Pig.  76.  off".     The  aqueous  vapor  condenses  at  first  in  the  bell- 

jar,  which  serves  also  to  expel  the  small  quantity  of 
milk  of  lime  remaining  in  the  point  But  if  the  lamp  is  now  removed, 
a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  speedily  sets  in,  which  drives  the 
nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  balloon,  a  Should  this  proceed  too  rapidly, 
/  need  simply  be  compressed  with  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the 
milk  of  lime  in  the  bell-jar  has  nearly  reached  the  rim  of  c,/i8  closed  by 
a  compression  clamp.  To  transfer  the  last  traces  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas 
to  c,  pure  hydrogen  gas  (20  or  30  c.a^  is  conducted  into  the  bell-jar,  and 
allowed  to  be  absorbed  as  before,  /is  then  closed  by  the  compression 
clamp,  the  end  of  the  tube  taken  off  from  the  point  of  the  bell-jar,  and 
connected  instead  with  the  glass-tube,  h,  of  the  oxygen-jat,  D  ;  the  cork, 
r,  is  now  opened,  and  then  the  compression  clamp  also,  which  will 
cause  oxygen  to  pass  from  the  jar  into  the  balloon,  a  When  the  object 
of  the  operation  has  been  attained,  r  is  closed,  and  h  and  /  are  discon- 
nected ;  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  free  nitric  acid  repro- 
duced in  0  is  determined  by  means  of  very  dilute  solution  of  soda 
(4215). 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  essentially  upon  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  air  from  a  and  a  Schlosing  obtained  highly  satiafiMtory 
results  by  it.  Where  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  only  small,  it  is 
advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of  protochloride  of  iron  considerably. 
For  the  determination  of  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  (under 
O'OIO  grm.,  Schloaing  employs  a  somewhat  modified  apparatusi  for  a 
description  of  which  I  refer  to  his  paper  on  the  subject^  in  tha  '^  Annal 
de  Ohim.,"  3  s^r.  tom.  40,  479. 

y.  Ftife**  method  ("Compt  rend.,"  41,  939  and  987). 

In  this  method,  the  nitric  oxide  gas  evolved  from  the  nitrate  by  pro- 
tochloride of  iron  and  hydrocMoric  acid  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
which  is  then  received  in  a  standard  acid,  as  in  §  99,  3.  Small  quantities 
of  nitric  oxide  (obtained  from  0  5  grm.  or  less  of  nitrate  of  potassa),  are 
converted  into  ammonia  by  conducting  the  disengaged  gas,  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  over  spongy  platinum,  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness ;  larger  quantities,  by  conducting  the  gas,  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  over  soda-lime  heated  nearly  to  xedness  (N  0,+ 
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3HS+20aO  =  NH:,  +  CaO,SO,  +  OaS,)/  1%.  77  abows  thfe  plan 
of  the  apparatos  required.  F  is  an  apparatus  fortheeyolution  of  hydro- 
gen, s,  the  washing-bottle  belonging  to  it ;  d  serves  for  the  reaction  of 
ihe  nitxate  on  the  protoohloride  of  iron ;  o  is  a  sulphuretted  hy4roge)i 


i^jparatus ;  b^  tiie  washii^-bottle  belonging  to  it  The  glass  tubes  pro* 
Deeding  from  b  «nd  d  lead^to  the  flask  a,  where  they  dip  under  merciuy ; 
a  few  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  placed  in  the  mercury  "to  retain 
the  wwber  which  finds  its  way  into  A.  The  tube  proceeding  from  A  leads 
to  another,  which  contains  soda-lime,  and  is  placed  in  a  oombustipn- 
fumace  j  the  free  end  of  the  latter  tube  is  afterwards  cgnnected  with  a 
Vofrrentrapp  and  WilCs  absorption  apparatus,  which  confeedns  a  measured 
quantity  of  acid  of  known  strength  (§  187).  - 

When  the  apparatus  is  prepared,  solution  of  protoohloride  of  iron  in 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  introduced  into  D,  to  the  amount  of,  at 
least,  100  grammes  ;  if  much  organic  matter  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of 
molaases,^  for  instance,  it  even  requires  as  much  as  300  or  400  grammes 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  together  with  3  or  4 
grammes  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  If  there  is  much  frothing 
of  the  organic  matter,  some  butter  should  be  added.  The  nitrate  is  now 
introduced  into  the  flask  B,  and  hydrogen  transmitted  through  it  for 
10  minutes,  to  expel  the  air  ;  after  some  time,  the  tube  with  the  soda- 
lime  is  also  heated,  and,  as  soon  as  no  more  aqueous  vapors  are  observed, 
eonneeied  with  the  absorption-apparatus,  the  transmission  of  hydrogen 
being  continued,  but  at  a  dower  rate.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  also 
evolved  in  c,  and  heat  diortly  after  applied  to  d,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  contents  begin  to  boil,  about  3  or  4  centimetres  of  the  soda-lime 
are  deoonpoeed.  The  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  now 
proceed  briskly,  the  bubbles  of  gas  following  each  other  in  rapid  succeeh 
sion.  After  10  minutes'  boiling,  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  discontinued,  hydrogen  being  then  still  transmitted  through 
tile  apparatos  for  4  or  5  minutes.  At  least  15  centimetres  of  the  soda^ 
hme  must  remain  undecomposed.  When  the  operation  is  terminated^ 
(he  contents  of  the  nitrogen  bulbs  are  determined  as  directed  in  §  99,  3. 

VUU  has  tried  this  method  on  nitrate  of  potassa  with  very  satis&ctoxy 
results. 

&  Method  based  upon  the  oxidation  ofArseniaua  to  Arsenic  Add. 

Mix  the  compound  with  3  times  its  weight  of  arsenious  acid ;  dissolve 
the  mixture  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  sulphate  of 
xnagoesia^  and  determine  the  precipitated  arsenate  of  ammonia  and  * 
magnesia  as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  a  {J.  Stein),  The  results  are  accurate  ; 
comp.  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  88. 

«.  Method  based  upon  mectsurmg  the  I^rie  Oxide  Gas  expelled  from 
tt«  analjfsed  Compound,  Walter  Grurrls  method  ("Joum.  £  prakt. 
Chcm.,"  41,  201). 
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Till  a  graduated  tuW,  made  of  strong  glass,  about  30  centimetres  long 
and  2  centimetres  wide,  with  mercury,  and  invert  in  the  trough.  Put  a 
weighed  sample  of  the  substance  under  examination  (about  0-1  grm.) 
into  a  very  small  tube,  which  must  be  nearly  filled  by  it,  and  paste 
gummed  paper  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  ^  Now  introduce  this  into 
the  mercurial  tube,  and  add,  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  curved  pointy 
somewhat  less  than  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  and  then  about  3  a& 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  2  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking,  but  without  application  of  heat  After  this,  note  the  difference 
of  the  mercury  column,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
as  well  as  the  height  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  then  add  about  20  cc.  of 
a  warm  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  let  it  stand  for 
3  or  4  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  Read  off  again  as  before.  The 
absorbed  gas  is  nitric  oxide,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  1*0399, 
and  1000  ca  consequently  weigh,  at  32° F.,  and  298  Bar.,  1*3509  grm, 
W,  Grum  obtained  satis&ctory  results  by  this  convenient  method. 

d.  Methods  in  which  the  I^itrogen  of  the  NUrio  Add  is  separcUedand 
measured  in  the  gaseous  form. 

These  methods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analysing  nitrates 
which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Ultimate  Analysis 
of  Organic  Bodies,  §  185.  Ma/rignac  ("Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.," 
27,  315)  employed  them  to  analyse  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  sub- 
oxide of  mercury.  Bromeis  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  72,  38), 
analysed  nitrite,  d^.,  of  oxide  of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended 
by  Bunsen,  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the 
analysed  nitrite  in  the  direct  way,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  employ 
these  methods. 

e.  Nitrates  may  often  be  analysed  also  by  precipitating  the  base  witJi 
-carbonate  of  baryta,  baryta  water,  or  sulphide  of  barium,  removing  from 
the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  heating 
filtering,  determining  the  dissolved  baryta  after  §  101,  and  reckoning  for 
each  equivalent  of  it  1  equivalent  of  nitric  acid;  or  by  decomposing  the 
nitrate,  at  boiling  heat,  with  a  solution  of  caustic  or  carbonate  of  soda  of 
known  strength,  filtering,  washing,  and  determining,  by  the  alkalimetrical 
method,  the  remaining  caustic  or  carbonate  of  ^oda  (§  220).  The  difference 
between  the  remaining  quantity  of  soda  and  that  originally  present 
ahows  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  compound. 
Of  course,  the  result  can  only  be  correct  if  no  basic  nitrate  has  precipi- 
tated along  with  the  oxide  or  carbonate. 

/.  Tn  anhydrous  nitrates,  the  acid  may  often  be  determined  from  the 
loss  of  weight  suffered  upon  fusion  with  3  parts  of  fused  borax  (see  §  139, 
II.,  d).  Schaffgotsch  obtained  accurate  results  by  this  method  ("Poggend., 
Annal.,"  57,  260). 

g,  Gladstone  («  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  64,  442)  proposes  to  distil  the 
nitric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  it  with  baryta  as  in  L 
This  can  give  no  reliable  results,  as  hyponitric  acid  is  apt  to  form  in  the 
process,  which  remains  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  or  escapes,  at 
least  in  part.  Martin's  method,  lastly,  ("  Oompt.  rend.,"  37,  947),  which 
consists  in  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  an  excess  of  zinc  (N  O.  :  Zn :: 
1  :  5),  water,  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (to  be  added  in  small 
portions),  and  estimating  the  ammonia  formed,  gave  me  most  tmsatia^ 
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fiietoiy  resalta.  Even  with  application  of  mnoh  larger  proportions  of  zino, 
and  aher  allowing  the  action  to  continue  for  sevend  dajB,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  was  left  undecomposed. 

§  150. 

2.  Chlobio  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Free  chloric  add  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  hj  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
determining  the  amount  of  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  169  ;  or  by 
saturating  with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid,  and  treating  the 
residue  as  directed  in  IL,  a  or  5. 

IL  Sepa/ration  of  Chloric  Add  from  the  Bases,  and  Determination 
of  the  Acid  in  Chlorates, 
a.  Bunsen's  method  ("  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  86,  282). 
When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  chlorates,  the 
latter  are  reduced  ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended  with  separation  of 
oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place  : — 

HQ      12S«  2HCn2HO    8HC1  ifS^^    i  Hfcl  )  tSa  «HC1  1  5H 


(h6'  ^**^^  V^^^   ^^^^  (3H0    *"^'  (iHO^^^'  (^^^ 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter 
which  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in 
contact  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  liberate  for  every 
equivalent  of  chloric  acid  in  the  chlorate,  6  equivalents  of  iodine.  761*28 
of  iodine  liberated  correspond  accordingly  to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The 
analytical  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  in  the  determinati<Mi 
of  chromic  add  (compare  §  130,  d,  p) ;  or  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  142,  h,  if  you  wish  to  determine  the  disengaged  chlorine 
by  the  latter  method. 

5.  Proceed  exactly  as  directed  in  §  142,  1,  c.  12  equivalents  of  iron, 
converted  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  perchloride,  correspond  to 
1  equivalent  of  chloric  acid. 

e.  The  bases  are  appropriately  determined,  in  a  separate  portion,  by 
converting  the  chlorate  into  chloride,  either  by  very  cautious  ignition, 
or  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  hypoMorous  acid,  I  refer  to  the  Special  Fart^ 
article  "  CMorimetry.** 
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SECTION  V. 

SEPARATION  OF  BODIE& 

HAvmo  thus,  disposed  of  the  methods  which  serve  to  determine  the 
bases  and  acids  in  simple  compounds^  we  will  now  proceed  to  diacoss  the 
various  processes  which  are  applied  to  effect  the  analysis  of  complex  com- 
pounds or  mixtures,  and  the  determination  of  their  several  constituents^ 
— ^in  other  words,  to  effect  the  separation  of  bodies  from  each  other. 

This  end  may  be  attained  by  two  different  ways,  o^  by  direct  analysis ; 
and  h,  by  indirect  analysis. 

By  direct  analysis,  we  understand  the  oc^uo^  separation  of  the 
several  individual  acids  or  bases  present  in  a  compound  or  mixture. 
Thus,  we  separate  potassa  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  copper 
from  bismuth  by  cyanide  of  potassium ;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  ;  phosphoric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta  ;  carbon  from 
nitrate  of  potassa  by  water,  &c  <fec.  The  principle  of  the  methods  of 
direct  analysis,  consequently,  is  to  convert  one  of  the  two  substances 
which  it  is  intended  to  separate  into  an  insoluble  form,  under  circum- 
stances  which  cause  the  solution  of  the  other,  or  vice  versd.  Or,  occa- 
sionally, one  of  the  two  bodies  may  also  be  volatilized,  whilst  the  other 
is  left  behind;  or  actual  separation  may  be  effected  by  some  other 
means.  This  mode  of  analysis  is  preferable  to  the  indirect  way, 
and  IB  therefore  resorted  to  wherever  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  permit. 

We  term  an  anal3rsiB  indirect,  if  it  does  not  effect  the  ctctual  separa- 
tion of  the  substances  which  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain 
changes  enabling  us  to  infer  or  calculate  the  respective  quantities  of 
the  individual  bases  or  acids  present  in  the  analysed  compound  or 
mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  respective  quantities  of  potassa  and 
soda  jointly  pi*e8ent  in  a  compound  or  mixture  may  be  estimated  by  con- 
Verting  these  two  bases  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them  (§  152,  3) ; 
thus,  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  in  presence  of  alumina^  by 
weighing  the  mixed  body,  then  determining  the  iron  by  volumetric 
analysis,  and  calculating  the  alumina  from  the  difference,  &c. 

Indirect  -analysis,  though  applicable  in  an  exceedingly  great  number  of 
cases,  is  generally  resort-ed  to  only  to  supply  the '  deficiency  of  good 
methods  of  ctctual  separation.  It  is  impossiblo  to  point  out  every  special 
case  in  which  indirect  analysis  may  be  preferable  to  direct  analysis  ;  I 
have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to  the  indication  of  the  more  frequently 
occurring  instances.  For  the  calculations  of  indirect  analyses,  I  refer 
to  Subdivision  B.  (Calculation  of  the  Results).  In  certain  cases, 
however,  I  have  appended  the  mode  of  calculation  to  the  description  of 
the  process. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  and  simplicity,  I  have  retained  our 
former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  for  as  practicable,  systematically 
1  arranged^  first,  the  general  separation  of  all  the  substances  belonging  to 
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one  group  from  thoae  of  the  preceding  group  or  groups  ;  secondly,  the 
separation  of  the  several  substances  of  one  group  fi^m  all  or  from  certain 
substances  of  the  preceding  group  or  groups  ;  and  thirdly  and  finally, 
the  ssfMuration  of  substances  (^  one  and  the  same  group  from  each  oth^ 
I  think  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods  which. serve  to. 
separate  the  whole  of  the  substances  of  one  group  from  those  of  another 
group,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  sub- 
stance of  this  group  from  one  or  several  substances  of  the  other  group. 
I  beg,  moreover,  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  special 
me^ods  given  are  preferable  to  the  general  methods,  or  that  no  other 
methods,  besides  those  which  I  have  selected  for  description  in  this  work, 
might  not  be  employed  with  equal  or  even  better  success  in  special 
Gase&     A  wide  field  is  left  open  here  to  the  sagacity  of  the  student. 

In  making  a  sdection  of  certain  general  and  special  methods  from  the 
great  number  that  have  been  proposed,  I  have  been  guided  entirely  by 
experience,  and  I  have  given  the  preference  invariably  to  those  which 
give  the  most  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  equally  accurate 
methods  presented  themselves,  I  have  either  given  both,  or  selected 
the  more  simple  of  the  two.  I  have,  moreover,  endeavored  to  point 
out,  as  fiair  as  possible,  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  seversJ  methods  deserves  the  preference.  Methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been  i^lto- 
gether  omitted 

The  methods  given  in  this  work  are  based  in  general  up<m  the  suppo^ 
sition  that  the  base  or  acid  to  be  separated  exists  in  the  f^  state,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  salt  soluble  in  waten  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
abeady,  in  Section  lY.,  no  further  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  here. 
Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are  referred 
to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  eveiy  day  new 
analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  justly  or  mistakenly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods ;  the  present  time  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in  which 
the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old.  I 
make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  To  assist  the  student,  I  have  in  this  Section 
arranged  the  various  analytical  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  sdentifio 
principles,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  fiskcilitate  the 
study  of  the  science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  and 
approved  analytical  methods  to  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they 
are  already  applied,  or  to  discover  new  principles  where  experience  has 
proved  the  old  ones  fallacious,  and  the  methods  based  on  them  defective. 
To  enable  the  student,  on  the  other  hand,  to  readily  and  promptly  find 
all  the  methods  adapted  to  effect  the  separation  of  bodies,  I  have,  where 
necessary,  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  several  paragraphs  an  index,  which  I 
tbink  wiQ  answer  the  purpose  of  a  guide  in  this  respect.  The  marginal 
nunU)€r8  are  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  :  the  number  in  the  index 
at  the  head  of  the  several  paragraphs,  and  also  the  numbers  in  the  text, 
or  without  the  §  sign,  refer  to  these.  > 
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I  coBclude  these  introdnctoiy  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to 
the  student,  rhever  to  look  upon  a  separatum  as  siwsces^vUy  accomplished^ 
if  he  has  not  convinced  hMnsdf^  by  the  proper  tests,  that  the  separated 
siibstances  are  really  free  from  every  trace  of  the  bodies  from  which  ii  was 
intended  to  separate  them% 


I.  sepakahon  of  the  bases  from  each  other. 

FIBST  GROUP. 
P0TA8SA — ^SOD  A — ^AMMONIA  j — (LithUn). 

§   152. 

Index :  Potaasa  from  soda,  1,  6 ; — from  ammonia,  4,  5. 
Soda  from  potassa,  1,  6  ; — from  ammonia,  3,  4,  5. 
Ammonia  from  potassa,  4,  5  ; — ^from  soda^  3,  4,  5. 
lithia  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  8,  9. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Degrees  of  SolubUity  in  Alcohol, 
of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  ike  Alkali  Metals  with  Bichloride 
qf  Platinum, 

a.  Potassa  from  soba 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  1 
alkalies  should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  they 
are  present  in  any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into 
chlorides,  which,  in  most  oases,  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  ;  but  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  boradc  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For 
the  methods  of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and 
converting  them  into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence, 
the  way  of  meeting  this  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,*  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  treat  the 
residue  with  alcohol  of  from  76 — 80  per  cent.,  cover  the  beaker  or 
dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  the  contents  stand  a  few  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring.  If  the  fluid  above  the  precipitate  appears  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  has  been  used ;  if  not,  another  portion  of  it 
must  be  added.  When  the  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum  has  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  potassio-bichloride  of  platuium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker  or  dish  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  with 
no  crystalline  scales  of  larger  size  discernible  in  it,  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  latter  as  directed  in  §  97.  The 
quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting  from  the 
united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium  the 

*  Never  weigh  the  chlorides  of  the  alluJi  metik  before  yoa  have  oonvinoed  jowelf  of 
their  purity  by  diBSolying  them  in  vater,  vhich  shonld  give  a  clear  solutioii,  and  testing 
this  solutioii  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  most  throw  down  no  pre- 
cipitate. It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need  not  be  mentioned 
here ;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  onoonunoiu 
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▼eight  of  ihe  latter,  calculated  from  that  of  the  poiassio-biehloride 
of  ^tinam* 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completelj  separated, 
it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  more  bichloride  of  platl^t 
nam,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodium ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dr3me8S,  at  a  tempera* 
tare  not  exoeecUng  *167°  F.,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  manner 
just  described.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  an  undissolved 
residue  of  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum,  let  the  separated  particles 
qmetlj  subside,  decant  the  yellow  fluid  off  from  the  trifling  precipi-* 
tata,  wash  the  latter  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  spirit  of 
wine  by  decantation,  then  transfer  it  to  the  Alter  which  contains 
the  principal  precipitate,  and  wash,  if  necessary,  again  once  or  twice 
with  small  quantities  of  spirit  of  wine. 

I  prefer  this  way  to  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  potaasa, 
to  the  usual  process  of  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  igniting 
the  residue  with  addition  of  some  oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution 
obtained ;  since,  after  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only 
appofnntly  direct :  if  the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely 
separated,  the  portion  still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course, 
be  obtained  now  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter 
method  can  therefore  only  afford  a  control  to  determine  whether  a 
loss  of  substance  has  been  sustained  in  the  operation. 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  2 
of  chlorine  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  alkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (§§  97  and  98),  and  weigh  in  that  form.  Dissolve 
in  a  little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  stron- 
tiam,  slightly  in  excess.  The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid 
must  be  kept  within  limits  which  will  not  permit  the  separation  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium.  Allow  to  deposit,  filter, 
and  wash  the  sulphate  of  strontia  (which  may  be  weighed,  by  way 
of  control— compare  §  152,  3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  until  the 
washings  no  longer  leave  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch- 
glass  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  until  the  spirit  of  wine  is  completely 
driven  off^  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  add 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed  as  directed  above.  The  minute 
portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  added  in  excess  dissolves,  either  in 
that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  platinum,  together  with  the 
Bodio-bichloride  of  platinum,  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Instead  of  this  method,  which  I  commonly  employ,  the  following 
processes  may  also  be  resorted  to : — Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  in  water,  and  add  baryta  water,  free  from  alkali,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms ;  let  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  conduct 
carbonic  acid  into  the  filtrate,  to  throw  down  the  excess  of  baryta ; 
heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Or,  add 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  then  ammonia,  and  fil- 
ter without  applying  heat. — Or,  dissolve  the  weighed  sulphated 
alkalies  in  water,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta,  free  from  chloride 
of  barium,  in  the  least  possible  excess  ;  let  deposit,  filter,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  treat  with  water,  saturate 
cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
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rides  of  the  alkali  metals  as  directed  above.  Instead  of  acetate  of 
baryta,  you  may  also  use  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  dryness.  Or,  you  may  substitute  chloride  of  lead  for 
the  acetate,  heat  to  boiling,  and  omit  the  addition  of  hydrodilorie 
acid  in  evaporating  the  filtrate  (Z.  Smith). — Or,  you  may  mix 
the'  sulphates  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  in  a  eruciUe^ 
ignite,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  again  some  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, ignite  once  more,  and  repeat  this  until  Ui«  weight  remains 
constant  {H,  Ease),  This  latter  method  I  can  recommend  only 
where  the  chlorides  contain  a  comparatively  small  admixture  of  sul- 
phate ;  where  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  process  is  very  convenienl^ 
as  there  is  no  need  iqi  it  of  previously  converting  the  whole  mixture 
into  sulphates. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  of  separating 
pottosa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted, 
the  loss  of  potassa  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent  I  have  found 
that  it  is  usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  metallic  chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then 
with  a  rather  large  quantity  of  alcohol 

h.  Ammonia  fbom  soda. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a.  See  also  §  99, 2.  If  3 
potassa  also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tin!;im  is  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  +  potassio-bichloride  of 
platinum  ;  in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited 
until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled  (§  124,  6),  the  residue 
treated  with  water,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  ob- 
tained determined  as  directed  §  97,  3.  The  weight  found  is  calcu- 
lated upon  potassio-bichloride  oi  platinum,  and  the  result  deducted 
from  the  weight  of  the  whole  precipitate  :  the  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  the  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum.  The  s  arated  pla- 
tinum may  be  weighed  by  way  of  controL 

2.  Methods  based  tipon  the  VoUuUUy  of  Ammonia  a/nd  Us  SaUs. 
Ammonia  fhom  soda  and  potassa. 

a.  7^  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  he  separated  contain  the  same  ffoUuHe    4 
acid,  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  water  hy  drying  at 
212°  F.,  toithout  losing  ammonia  (e,  g,  the  metallic  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  mass  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat, 
with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time  to 
faint  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The  decrease  of  weight 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  If  the  acid  present  is  sulphu- 
ric acid,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually, 
as  otherwise  you  will  suffer  loss  from  the  decrepitation  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains  with  the 
sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  convert 
them  into  neutral  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  before  proceediug  to  determine  their  weight  (compare  §§  97 
and  98).  Chloride  of  ammonium  cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner 
from  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts  them,  upon  igni- 
tion, partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 
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&  Same  one  or  other  of  the  oondUions  given  in  a  is  not  Jit^Uied. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  ciroumstaDoes  by  simple  means  5 
80  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkahes  and  the  am- 
monia must  be  estimated  separately  in  different  portions  of  the  com- 
pound under  examination.  The  portion  in  whieh  it  is  intended  to 
detennine  tiie  soda  and  potassa  is  ignited  nntil  the  ammonia  is  com- 
pletely oepeUed.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to 
circamstanoes,  into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed 
$  152,  L  The  ammonia  is  estimated,  in  another  portion,  in  the 
manner  directed  §  99, 3. 

3.  Indirect  Methods. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised  j  but  the  follow-    6 
ing  is  the  most  generally  employed. 

Potassa  from  Soda. 

Both  alkalies  are  converted  into  neutral  sulphates,  or  into  chlorides 
(§§  97  and  98),  and  weighed  in.  that  form ;  the  amount  of  sulphurio 
acid  or  chlorine  in  them  is  estimated  (see  §  132  for  .sulphuric  acid, 
§  141  for  chlorine) ;  and  the  respective  quantities  of  the  soda  and 
potaaaa  are  calculated  from/these  data  (see  below  '^  Calculation  of 
Analyses,"  §  200). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  applicable 
only  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  containing  tolerably  laige  quantities 
of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  process  answers  very 
well,  affording  also,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of  expedition, 
if  the  chlorino  in  the  weighed  chlorides  is  determined  volumetrically 
(§141,6). 

Su/pplement  to  the  First  Orou/p, 

Sbpasatiov  of  Litria  from  the  otheb  Alkalies. 

Lithia  may  be  separated  from  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect  way^     7 
or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods  : — 

a.  Treat  the  chlorides,  dried  at  248°  F.,  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest  for  24  hours, 
with  occasional  shaking,  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  treat  the  residue 
again  several  times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  {RMnrnMerg,  **  Fogg.  Annal.,"  66,  79).  Detennine,  on 
the  one  part,  the  undissolved  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium  ;  on 
the  other,  the  dissolved  chloride  of  lithium,  by  distilling  the  fluid 
oSf  and  converting  the  chloride  of  lithium  into  sulphate.  This 
method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium,  as  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may  be  rendered  more  accurate  - 
by  treating  the  impure  chloride  of  lithium,  obtained  by  distilling  off 
the  ethereo-alcoholio  fluid,  once  more  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  resi- 
due left  to  the  principal  residue,  and  then  only  converting  the  chlo- 
ride of  lithium  into  sulphate.  If  the  chlorides,  which  it  is  intended 
to  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently, 
caustic  lithia  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  and  carbonate  of 
lithia  by  attraction  <^  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  Ib  necessary, 
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therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  hjdrochlorio  add,  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  8 
determine  the  lithia  or  phosphate  of  lithiaaocordiDg  to  the  directions 
of  §  100.  If  the  quantity  of  lithia  is  relatively  very  small,  convert 
the  weighed  sulphates  into  chlorides  (2),  separate,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  potassa  and  soda  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  then  determine  the 
lithia  {Mayer, '' Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  96,  193).  As  regards 
the  application  of  this  method,  I  have  to  observe  that»  whilst 
Mayw  asserts  that  the  compound  3  Li  O,  P  O,  ia  actually  formed 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  §  100,  Bammdi^>erg  ("Pogg« 
AnnaL,**  102,  443)  sull  maintains  the  correctness  of  his  former  state- 
rnent^  viz.,  that  the  new  compound  has,  indeed,  the  formula  3  R  O, 
P  Op  but  contains  NaO  and  Li  O  in  varjriug  proportions;  and,  in  fisu^ 
consists  perhaps  of  a  combination  of  3  Li  O,  P  0,4-  3  Na  O,  P  O^ 
mixed  with  variable  proportions  of  3  Li  O,  P  O^ 

From  pOiassa  alone  lithia  may  be  sepaitited  in  the  same  way  as    9 
soda,  by  means  of  bichloride  of  platinum.     The  separation  of  lithia 
from  amvnwnia  may  be  effected  Uke  that  of  soda  from  ammonia^ 

8XCX>in>  GBOUP. 

BABTTA — 8TB0NTIA — ^LIKB — MAGNESIA. 

L   SSFASATIOlf    OF    THE  OziBES    OF  THE    SeOOND    GbOUP  FBOX    THOSB 

OF  THE  First. 
§  153. 

Index  :  Baryta  from  potassa  and  soda.,  10,  12  ; — from  ammonia,  11. 
Strontia  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  13 ; — ^from  ammonia,  11. 
Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  14 ; — from  ammonia,  11. 
Magnesia  fh>m  potassa  and  soda,  15,  24  ; — ^from  ammonia,  1 1. 

A.  General  Method, 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Eabths   fbom  Potassa  and  10 
Soda. 

Principle  on  which  the  method  is  baaed :  Carbonate  of  amnumia 
precipitates,  from  a  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammoniwn,  only 
baryta,  strontia,  a/nd  lime. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  bases  are  assumed  to  be  contained 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  am* 
monium  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia  ; 
add  some  ammonia,  then  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let 
the  mixture  stand  covered  for  12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
£lter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate,  which  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  is 
treated  as  directed  in  §  154  ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  magnesia  and 
the  alkalies,  and,  besides  these,  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  lime, 
and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta,  as  the  carbonates 
of  these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium.  In  ordinary  analyses  these  minute  admix- 
tures may  be  disregarded ;  but  in  cases  where  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  ia  required,  they  must  be  removed.     To  accompli^  thia^ 
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add  to  the  filtrate  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  mttob  more)  of  dilute  sul- 
pharie  acid,  then  a  few  drops  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  let  the 
fluid  stand  again  for  1 2  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  precipitate  forms, 
collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the  filter  with  some 
dilate  hydrochloric  add,  which  dissolves  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  undissolved. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  magnesia  and  the 
alkalies,  according  to  circumstances,  either  at  once,  or  after  previous 
removal  of  the  traces  of  lime  and  baryta,  to  dryness,  and  remove  the 
ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  in  a 
small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  the  residue,  sepsr 
rate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§153,8,4(15-24). 

2.  Thb  whole  of  thb  Alkauite  Eabths  frok  Amhonia. — The  H 
same  principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potassa 
and  soda  firom  ammonia  (see  §  152). 

B.  Spedai  Mdkods. 

SiKOLK  Alkalike  Eabths  frox  Potassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Babtta  fbok  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§101,  1,  a),  12 
ein^rate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1 — 96, 1).  Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  alkalies  also  completely  into 
Bolphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to  the 
one  in  A,  in  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only  from 
one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies  ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present,  the 
other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in 
it  as  chlorides. 

2.  Stbohtia  fbom  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta,  by  means  13 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  this  method  (precipitation  of  the  strontia  as 
sulphate)  is  not  preferable  to  the  one  in  A  (10)>  u^  cases  where 
the  choice  is  permitted  (compare  §  102). 

3.  LinE  fbom  Potassa  and  Soda. 

P^recipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2, 6,  a),  filter,  14 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the 
ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue, 
freed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  and  filter  the 
solation  from  the  undissolved  portion ;  acidify  the  filtrate,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  add,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  since  oxalate  of  ammonia  partially  decomposes 
chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition,  and  converts  the  bases 
into  carbonates,  except  in  presence  of  a  lajrge  proportion  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.      The  results  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  A,  ex- 

*  This  operation  effects  alao  the  removal  of  the  small  qnantity  of  snlphnrio  acid  added 
to  precipitate  the  traces  of  baryta,  as  solphates  of  the  alkalies  are  conTcrted  into  chlo- 
rides of  the  alkali  metahi  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  vf 
aauaonhun. 
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oept' wliere  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been  used,  after  the  predpitation 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the  minute  traces  of  lime  from 
the  filtrate. 

4.  Magkesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Methods  based  upon  tlie  spa/ring  aolvbilUy  of  Magnatia  in  WaUt. 

a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  15 
from  ammonia  salts  (whether  the  acid  is  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  nitric  acid,  is  indifferent),  add  baiyta-water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  fluid  off  frx)m  the  precipitate^ 
and  wash  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains 
the  magnesia  as  hydrate;  the  magnesia  is  determined  either  as 
directed  in  §  104,  1,  6,  or  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (L04,  2).  The  alkalies,  which 
are  contained  in  the  solution,  according  to  circumstances^  as  chlorides, 
nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies,  are  separated  from  the  baryta  as  directed 
in  10  or  12*  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method, 
proposes  crystallized  sulphide  of  barium  as  precipitant  The  method 
gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedious. 

/3.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  IQ 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  preci- 
pitate as  directed  §  ld4  ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  10  or  14*  This  method  is  advantageously  employed  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  magnesia  from  a  fluid  oon- 
tairting  lime  and  alkalies,  which  latter  alone  it  is  intended  to  determina 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  no  17 
other  acids)  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present, 
ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water ;  this  will  dissolve  it 
with  the  exception  of  some  magnesia,  which  separates.  Add  to  the 
solution  elutriated  oxide  of  mercury,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  aud  proceed  exactly  as  directed 
§  104,  3,  b,  Ther^  is  no  need  to  oontinue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it 
may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesia,  and  subsequently 
volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter.  The  solution  contains  the 
alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides  {Berzeliiui),  This  method  gives  satis- 
factory results.  Take  care  to  add  the  oxide  of  mercury  only  in 
prdper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  solution  of  the  alkaline 
chlorides  for  magnesia,  of  which  it  will  generally  be  found  to  retain 
a  trace. 

^.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  18 
quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into 
quadroxalate ;  add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ignite. 

By  this  opeiution  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  partially, 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalat^ 
which,  upon  ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia. 
The  salts  of  the  alkalies  afe  separated  from  the  magnesia  by 
boiling  water.  If  the  solution  Iooks  a  little  turbid,  evajjorate  to 
dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling 
amount  of  magnesia  still  remaining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  filtratei  aud  determine  the  fdkalies  as  chlorides. 
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If  ihe  bases  are  present  in  form  of  snlphates,  add  to  the  Wling  19 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate^ 
just  oeasesy  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
proceed  as  in  18.     Separate  the  undissolved  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  remains  mixed  with  the  magnesia,  from  the  latter  as  directed 
§154.         ' 

We  owe  tlyese  methods  to  MUscherlich  ;  they  hare  recently  been 
described  by  Lasck  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  63,  343).  I  can  add 
my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

I  cannot  recommend  SonnenachevrCa  method  (boiling  the  chlorides 
with  carbonate  of  oxide  of  silver),  as  the  filtrate  invaiiably  retains 
more  than  mere  traces  of  magnesia. 

The  method  described  in  IS*  may  also  be  successfully  employed  20 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  iudeed,  specially  recommended  by 
BevilU  ("  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem,"  60,  17).  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrous 
add  gas  are  evolved  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

&  Method  baaed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Magnesia  by  Phosphaie 
of  Ammonia  or  Arsenate  of  Ammonia, 
Add  ta  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potasea,  and  soda,  am*  21 
monia  in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  should  this  not  be 
present  already  j  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure 
phosphate  of  ammonia.  Filter,  remove  the  free  ammonia  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with 
acetate  of  lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride 
of  lead.  Remove  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead .  from  the  still  hot 
fluid  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  determine 
the  potassa  and  soda  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §§  97  and  98.  (0,  L. 
Erdmann,  "Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.,*'  41,  89;  Heintz,  **rogg. 
AnnaL"  73, 119).  I  cannot  concede  the  preference  to  this  method  over  . 
those  given  in  a.  The  following  process  is  much  more  simple  :  22 
precipitate  the  magnesia  with  arsenate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  phos- 
phate^ and  estimate  it  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  poi*oelain 
crucible.  Should  the  mass  not  have  contained  sufficient  chloride  of 
ammonium,  add  some  of  the  latter  substance  to  the  residue,  and  then 
ignite  again.  As  this  operation  effects  the  ready  and  complete 
volatilization  of  the  arsenic  acid,  the  alkalies  are  lefb  behind  as  pure 
chlorides.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  proper  arrangements  to 
secure  the  safe  removal  of  the  arsenical  fumes  are  indispensable. 
C.  V.  Hauer  (^  Jahrbuch  d.  K.  K.  geolog.  Beichsanst./'  Jahrgang  lY., 
863)  recommends  a  similar  method. 

e.  Indirect  Method,  which  gives  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity 
of  Potassa  and  Soda,  if  both  a/re  present. 
Convert,  with  proper  care,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sulphates,  23 
weigh,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by  chloride 
of  barium  ($  132)  ;  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2  (JT. 
List,  «  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  81,  117). 

Calculate  the  magnesia  found  as  sulphate,  and  deduct  the  resulting  24 
weight  from  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  the  snlphated  alkalies ;  deduct  also  the  s4ilphurio 

y2 
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acid  combined  with  the  magnesia  fi-om  the  total  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid :  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bined with  the  alkalies.    See  §  152,  3  (6). 

IL  Sepasatiok  of  the  Oxides   of   the  Seco51>   Gboup   rox 

EACH  other. 

§  154. 

Index :  Baryta  from  strontia,  26,  29  ;— from  lime,  26,  28,  29  ;— 

from  magnesia,  25,  27. 
Strontia  from  baryta,  26,  29  ;— from  lime,  32,  33  ;— from 

magnesia,  25, 
Lime  from  baryta,  26,  28,  29  ;— from  strontia,  32,  33  ;— 

from  magnesia,  25,  30,  31. 
Magnesia  from  baryta,  25,  27  ; — ^from  strontia,  25 ; — ^frt>m 

lime,  25,  30,  31. 

A.  General  Method. 

THE  whole  of  the  ALKALINE  EARTHS   FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

Pi*ooeed  as  in    IQ.      The   magnesia  is   precipitated   from   the  25 
filtrate  with  phosphate  of  soda.    The  precipitated  carbonates  of  the 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and 
the  bases  separated  as  directed  in  26- 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  InsolvbUUy  of  SUicoJluoride  of  BairiunL 

Bartta  froh  Strontia  and  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosilicic  add  26 
in  excess,  add  a  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  equal  or  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  the  fluid  {H,  Rose),  let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours,  filter 
the  precipitate  of  silico/luoride  of  barium  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  until  the 
washings  cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but 
no  longer),  and  dry  at  212**  F.  Precipitate  the  strontia  or  lime 
from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1  a,  and  §  103,  1). 
The  results  are  satisfactory.  For  the  properties  of  silicofluoride  of 
barium,  see  §  71.  If  both  strontia  and  lime  are  present,  the  sul- 
phates are  weighed,  converted  into  carbonates  (§  132,  IL,  b),  and 
the  two  bases  then  separated  as  directed  in  32  or  33- 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  InsohdnlUy  of  Sulphate  of  BartfU*. 

a.  Bartta  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  1,  a.),  and  the  27 
magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia 
(§  104.  2). 

b.  Baryta  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  28 
sulphuric  acid  (I  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  predpitate 
forms ;  let  deposit,  and  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed 
in  §  101, 1,  CI.     Add  to  the  filtrate  the  washings,  concentrated  pre* 
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viously  bj  eyaporation,  Deutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  lune  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  h,  a).  The  results  are  ac- 
curate. 

3,  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Carbonated 

Alkalies  ofSvlphate  of  Baryta  on  the  one,  and  Sulphates  of 
Strontia  and  Lime  on  the  other  hcmcL 

Babtta  from  Stbontia  and  Lime. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  12  hours,  29 
at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent  stirring,  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  treat  the 
undiasolved  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally  with 
water,  and  separate  the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  baryta  by  means 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  strontia  and  lime 
formed  (iT.  £ose,  "Pogg.  AnnaL,"  XCV.  286,  299,  427). 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 

Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Add, 

Limb  ibom  Maqnbsia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  30 
ammonium  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia, 
which  is  added  in  very  slight  excess ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  re-agent, 
about  sufficient  to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which 
remains  in  solution).  This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
ensure  complete  precipitation  of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is 
slightly  soluble  in  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia  (Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  89). 
Let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  remove 
the  supernatant  clear  fiuid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  precipi- 
tated oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia,  by 
decanting  on  to  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  more  in  the 
same  way  by  decantation,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let 
the  fluid  stand  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided, 
then  pour  on  to  a  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the 
latter,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  6,  a.  The  first 
filtrate  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the 
remainder.  Evaporate  the  second  filtrate,  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  a  small  volume,  then  mix  the  two  fluids,  and  precipitate 
the  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  soda  as  directed  in  §  104,  2.  If  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estimation  of  the 
magnesia  is  rendered  more  accurate  by  evaporating  the  fluids,  in  a 
lat|;e  platinum  or  silver  dish,*  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  residuary 
saline  mass,  divided  in  several  portions,  in  a  smaller  platinum  dish, 
until  the  ammonia  salts  are  expelled.  The  residue  is  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  aoid  and  water,  heat  applied,  the  fluid  filteredt  and 
the  filtrate  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

*  A  porcelain  dish  doei  not  answer  so  well  (see  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments^ 
Ko.  8). 

+  If  ilie  prooeas  of  eraporaUon  has  been  oondncted  in  a  sUver  vessel,  a  little  chloride  of 
iiItw  vill  oft«i  separate^ 
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Numerous  experiments  recently  made  in  mj  laboratory  Lave  con- 
yinced  me  that  this  method^  which  is  so  frequently  employed,  gives 
accurate  results  only  if  the  foregoing  instructions  are  strictly  complied 
with.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  magnesia  present 
is  relatively  small,  that  one  single  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  am- 
monia may  be  found  sufficient  (comp.  AnaL  Notes  and  Experim., 
No.  90). 

6.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphoric  31 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms;  redissolve  this  by  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  from  the  solution  the  lime  with  an 
excess  of  oxidate  of  ammonia.  As  free  acetic  acid  by  no  means 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  oxalate  of  magnesia^ 
the  precipitate  contains  some  magnesia,  and,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  lime,  which 
two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measui^  In 
accurate  analyses^  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesia  and 
lime  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipitates  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Method  hosed  upon  the  InaolvbUity  o/NUraU  'of  Strontia  in 

Alcohol. 

Strontia  from  Like. 

Treat  the  nitrates  with  absolute  alcohol.  Filter  the  fluid  from  the  32 
undissolved  nitrate  of  strontia,  wash  with  alcohol,  dissolve  in  water, 
and  determine  cus  sulphate  of  strontia  (§  102,  1).  Precipitate  the 
lime  from  the  flltrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  are  approximate. 
This  method  is  applicable  only  where  the  proportion  of  lime  is  large, 
that  of  strontia  small. 

6.  Indirect  Method. 
Stbontta  and  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  33 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  102  and  §  103);  then 
estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them  by  fusion  with  fused 
borax  (§  139,  II.,  d),  and  fr*om  the  results  cdculate  the  amount  of 
strontia  and  lime  as  directed  in  §  200.  This  method  gives  very 
accurate  results,  except  either  of  the  two  bases  be  present  in  very 
small  proportion  only. 

third  group. 

Alumina — Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

I.  Sjbpar^tjok  of  thb  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group  from  thb 

Alkaues. 

§  155. 
1.  From  Ammonia. 

a.  Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  mBj  be  sepa-  34 
rated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.     However,  in  the  case  of 
alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlorine 
(volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminium).     The  safest  way,  therefoi«, 
ia  to  mix  the  compound  first  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ignite  after. 

5.  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  99,  3,  35 
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nsdng  solution  of  potaasa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia.  The  alumina  and  aesquiozide  of  chromium  are  then 
determined  in  thtt  readue  in  the  same  way  as  in  36* 

2.  Feom  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  36 
alamioa  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 
bj  eTapoiation  to  dryness  and  ignition. 

h.  Alumina  may  be  separated  aiso  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heating  37 
the  nitrates  of  the  three  bases  (see  39)* 

1£  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Thihd  Group  froh  the 
Alkaline  EIabthb. 

§  156. 

Index:  1.  Alumina  from  baryta  98,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43;— from 
strontia  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43;— from  lime,  38,  39, 

40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46;— from  magnesia,  38,  39,  40, 

41,  42,  45,  46. 

2.  Sesquioxide  qfClvromium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  47,  48. 
1.  Separation  of  Alumina  from  the  alkaline  Eabths. 

A.  General  Methods. 

The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Eabths  from  Alumina. 

1.  Method  baeed  upon  t?ie  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Ammonia, 
and  upon  its  Solubility  in  Solution  of  Soda, 

Mix  the  hot  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  38 
add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  place  the 
beaker  on  a  flat  stoneware  plate  filled  with  ammoniated  water, 
and  invert  over  it  a  larger  beaker,  with  the  rim  dipping  into 
the  ammoniacal  fluid,  by  which  means  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  effectively  excluded.  After  12  hoars,  decant,  and  then 
wash  the  hydrate  of  alumina  exactly  as  directed  §  105,  a.  The 
Kolation  contains  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnesia,  the  remainder  of  the  latter  being  with  the 
hydrate  of  alumina  in  a  kind  of  chemical  combination.  The  preci- 
pitate often  contains,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  used  to  avoid 
it,  also  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 
Dissolve  the  hydrate  of  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  transferring 
it  with  a  spatula,  as  £eu:  as  practicable,  to  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  treating  the  filter  with  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  to  extract  the 
last  adhering  particles  oi  the  hydrate,  and  employing  the  hydrochloric 
acid  running  off,  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  the  dish ; 
concentrate  the  fluid  by  evaporation,  add  pure  solution  of  soda  or 
potassa  or,  better  still,  pure  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda,  until 
the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  formed  is  redissolved  ;  heat^ 
filter  off  hot  from  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  which  separates,  wash  the 
latter  carefully  with  hot  water,  dissolve  in  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  add  the  clear  solution  to  the  filtrate 
of  the  first  operation,  which  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  mag- 
nesia; if  the  solution  is  not  perfectly  clear,  filter  off  from  the  trifling 
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deposit  of  alumina,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  that  of  the  first  operation 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  the  minute  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  baryta,  strontia^  and  lime,  which  have  precipitated  with  the  hydrate 
of  alumina,  are  restored  to  the  bulk  of  the  substances  in  that  filtrata 
The  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  effected  by  evaporat- 
ing the  fluid,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  platinum  dish,  or 
in  a  glass  fiask,  and  adding  to  the  concentrated  warm  fluid  ammonia 
in  slight  excess.  This  usually  produces  a  trifling  precipitate  of 
alumina,  which  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  weighed  together  with 
the  principal  precipitate.  The  alkaline  earths  are  determined  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  154.  The  alumina  is  precipitated  from  the 
alkaline  solution  by  strongly  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil- 
ing with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  the  traces  of  organic 
matter  which  the  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  may  have  dissolved  out 
of  the  filter  paper,  and  which  would  interfere  with  the  precipitation 
of  the  alumina),  and  then  adding  ammonia  (§  105,  a).  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  separate  alumina  from  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime, 
and  the  amount  of  the  latter  bodies  is  relatively  large,  it  is  often  the 
best  way  to  redissolve  the  tolerably  well-washed  alumina  precipitate 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  for  a  considerable  time^  and 
then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia.  By  this  course  of  proceeding 
the  alumina  is  obtained  perfectly  free  from  alkaline  earths. 

2.  Method  baaed  upon  the  un/equal  Decomposability  of  the  Nitraieg 
at  a  Moderate  Heat  (DevUle,  '' Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem./' 
1853,  60, 9). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  39 
must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  covered 
platinum  dish,  and  heat  gradually  in  the  sand  or  air-bath — (or,  better 
still,  on  a  cylindrical  iron  plate  similar  to  that  described  in  §  31 — see 
Eig.  36 — with  two  cavities,  one  for  the  platinum  dish,  the  other, 
filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermometer) — to  about  392® — 
482"^  F.,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  ceases  to 
indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric  acid  fumes.  You  may  also,  with- 
out risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors  form.  The 
residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime, 
nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  tins 
operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  liberated  only  imperceptible 

traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 

drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 

fluid  ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that   the 

heating  of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ; 

in  which  case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the 

dish,  and  heat  once  more. 

The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular 

substance.      Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water ; 

ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
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effected,  and  weigh.  Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 
In  the  same  way  alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Method  in  which  theprocesaea  of  1  and  2  (ire  combined, 
Preeipitate  the  alumina  as  in  38)  wash  in  the  same  way  as  there  40 

directed,  then  treat  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  according  to  the 
directionfl  of  39^  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  <fea, 
whiak  has  £illen  down  with  the  alumina  ;  add  the  solution  obtained 
to  the  principal  solution  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  treat  tbe  fluid  as 
directed  in  38*  This  exoeUeut  method  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
case  of  chlorides. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  o/AkinUna  by  Acetate  of 

Soda  upon  boiJing. 
The  same  process  as  in  57>  ^-     The  results  are  satis&ctory.  41 

5.  Method  baaed  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Solvhle  Alkaline  Alu- 

minate  in  the  dry  toay. 
See  100  (§  161).  42 

R  Speciai  Methods. 

Some  of  the  Alkalixe  Eabths  from  Aluhika. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Salts  of  the 

AlkcUine  Earths, 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  Alumika* 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  43 
aud  102),  and  tbe  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  lU5,  a. 
This  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  fi-om 
slundnak 

(.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  44 
then  acetic  add  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  cf  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
6,  0) ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
{  105,  a.     Compare  also  99, 

2.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Bicarbonate 

of  Soda  or  Carbonate  of  Baryta, 

a.  Alumina  from  Magnesia^  and  from  small  quantities  of 

Lime. 

Add  to  the  rather  dilute,  moderately  acid  solution,  in  a  flask  or  45 
covered  beakvr,  a  cold  prepared  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues  and  a  precipitate  forms  ;  allow 
the  fluid  to  stand  12  hours,  then  decant,  filter  3  times,  and  wash 
with  water  containing  carbonic  acid.*  The  precipitate  is  hydrate  of 
alomina  containing  an  admixture  of  alkali ;  the  whole  of  the  mag- 
nesia is  in  the  solution.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw 
down  the  alumina  with  ammonia,  after  addition  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium,  in  the  manner  directed  §  105,  a.     Precipitate  the  magnesia 

*  Thifl  may  be  readily  prepared1)7  adding  to  a  highly  dilute  eolation  of  bicarbonate  of 
potana  or  loda,  a  email  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  insufficient  to  saturate  the  base. 
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from  the  solution  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
(§  104,  2). 

This  method,  which  was  formerly  much  employed,  may  be  resorted 
to  also  to  effect  the  joint  separation  of  both  lime  and  magnesia  from 
alumina ;  but  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  expected  if  tlie  qoao* 
tity  of  lime  is  yery  smalL  In  cases  of  the  kind,  the  fluid  must  be 
largely  diluted  before  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation must  be  effected  in  a  stoppered  flask.  The  precipitate  of 
alumina  is  apt  to  retain  some  lime  and  magnesia. 

&  Alumika  feom  Maghebia,  and  skall  quantities  of  Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid,  in  a  stoppered  flask,  with  elutri-  46 
ated  carbonate  of  baryta,  iu  moderate  excess ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina  has  completely  subsided, 
wash  by  decantation  three  times,  and  then  determine  the  alumina 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  43 ;  the  magnesia  and  lime  in  the  fil- 
trate as  directed  in  §  154,  after  previous  removal  of  the  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid,  aooonliDg  to  the  directions  of  28* 

2.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chbomiuk  from  the  Alka- 
line Eabths. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  47 
from  all  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  sesqui- 
oxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  substance 
is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of  pure  carbtmate  of  soda  and  2|  parts  of 
Twirate  of  potaam,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to 
fusion.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the  chromium 
dissolves  as  alkaline  chromate;  the  residue  contains  the  alkaline 
earths  as  carbonates,  or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia).  The  chro- 
mium in  the  solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  130. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  48 
separated  from  baryla  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  strotUia,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§  103,  1). 

IIL  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chbohiuk  from  Alumina. 

§  157. 

Fuse  the  oxide  with  two  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potaasa  and  49 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  iu  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some 
more  chlorate,  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.  The  alumina 
falls  down  free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium.     The  chromium  in 
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the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  §  130.  If  joa  omit  the  evapo- 
ration  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the 
ehromic  will  be  reduced  by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromiom  will  aooordingly^  upon  addition  of  ammonia^  pre* 
cipitaie  with  alumina  {Dexter ^  '*  Fogg.  AnnaL,"  89,  142). 

FOUBTH  GROUP. 

OXIDB  OF  ZINC — PBOTOZIPE  OF  XAK0ANE8E — PROTOXIDE  OF  KICKBL — 
PROTOXIDE  OF  COBALT — PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON — 8ESQUI0X1DE  OF  IRON. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the   Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkalies. 

$  158. 
A.  General  Methods. 

1.  All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Ammondl 
Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  sesqnioxide  of  chromium  and  50 

alumina  ironi  ammonia  (34»  §  l^^)*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition 
vith  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  follows : — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
partly  Tolatilized  as  sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are 
conTerted  into  protochloride  of  manganese,  containing  protoaesqui- 
oxide  of  that  metal ;  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state ;  oxide  of  rinc  Tolatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as 
chloride  of  zinc  [H,  Rose),  It  is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way 
to  add  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate 
portion. 

2.  All  Oxidbs  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  with  ammonia  until  the  fluid  is  neutral,  add  sulphide  of  am-  51 
fnonmmj  and  filter  off  the  sulphides  from  the  fluid  containing  the 
alkalies.  The  precautionary  measures  recommended  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  nickel  (§110,  6),  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  other- 
wise part  of  that  sulphide  will  remain  in  solution.  Acidify  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  filter  from 
the  sulphur,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  ammonia  salte,  and  determine  the  alkalies 
by  the  methods  given  in  §  152.  Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated 
from  the  alkalies  also  by  the  method  given  §  170,  B,  2,  b  (67)- 

R  Special  Methods, 

1.  Oxide  of  Zing  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitating  52 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  66)* 

2.  Protoxide  of  Niokel  and  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  the 
Alkalies,  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  72). 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  30X 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies. 

a.  Saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine,  and  precipitate,  the  53 
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manganese — as  hjdrated  sesquioxide — with  carbonate  of 
baryta  or  ammonia.  The  latter  precipitant  is  apt  to  leave 
some  manganese  in  solution. 

b.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with  peroxide  of  lead  (Oibbi) ; 
(see  58)*  The  acid  with  which  the  bases  are  combined  may 
be  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
choice  is  allowed,  select  the  first. 

e.  Heat  the  nitrates  {Deville) ;  (see  58  y)* 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  frok  the 
Alkaline  Earths. 

§  159. 

Index :  Oxide  of  zinc  from  baryta  and  strontia,  54, 55, 56, 60  ; — 

from  lime,  54,  56,  60  ; — ^from  magnesia,  54,  56, 
Protoxide  of  tnangcmesefrom  baryta  and  strontia, 54, 55^ 58, 59 ; 

— from  lime  and  magnesia,  54,  58,  59. 
Frotoxidea  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from    baiyta  and    strontia, 

54, 55,60, 61 ;— from  lime,  54, 60, 6 1 ; — from  magnesia,  54, 61. 
Sesquioxide  of  iron  from  baryta  and  strontia,  54, 55, 57  ; — 

from  lime  and  magnesia,  54,  57. 

A.  General  Method. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths.  54 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  flask  with  stopper,  chloride  of  ammonium 
and,  if  acid,  also  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, as  in  5L  Take  care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
perfectly  satui*ated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess. 
Insert  the  stopper,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable^ 
out  of  the  contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium has  been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add, 
heat,  filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as 
directed  in  §  154. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  .treat  the  precipitate  once  more  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time,  and  then  re-precipitate  in  the 
same  way.  In  presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
effect  complete  solution.  These  two  latter  metals  may  be  separated 
also  from  the  alkaline  earths  by  the  method  given  §  170,  B,  2,  b  (67)* 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Baryta  and  Strontia  from  the  whole  of  the  Oxides  of 

THE  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  with  55 
sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  102).     This  method  is  preferable 
to  any  other  to  effect  the  separation  of  baryta  from  Uie  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  the  Alkaline  Earths* 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  56 
the  solution  as  directed  in  §  108,  6. 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
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o.  Precipitate  the  dilate  solution  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  57 
with  carbonate  of  baryta  (see  45,  46). 

h.  Precipitate  the  aesquiozide  of  iron  with  succinate  of  am- 
monia (§  113,  1,  e). 

c.  Decompose  Uie  nitrates  by  heat  (39)* 

dL  Add  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  moderately  dilute  solution, 
unUl  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  and  has  acquired  a  deep 
brownish-red  tint ;  add  acetaU  ofaotkky  boil  for  some  time^ 
wash  three  times  by  boiling,  and  then  filter  off  the  brown* 
ish-red  precipitate,  wliich  contains  ail  the  sesquiozide  of 
iron  in  form  of  a  basic  salt.  Wash  with  boiling  water  to 
which  some  acetate  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  The 
thoroughly  washed  sequiozide  of  iron  may  either  be  driedy 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  or  dissolved,  whilst  still  moist^  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia (§  113,  1  c).  If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  fized 
alkalies,  you  may  substitute  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia for  the  corresponding  soda  salta  The  results  are  satis* 
fiiotoiy. 

ei  Precipitate  with  ammonia^  conducting  the  operation 
ezactly  as  directed  38*  If  you  wish  to  employ  this 
method  in  presence  of  rather  large  quantities  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  you  must  re-diasolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  the 
hydrated  sesquiozide  of  iron  containing  magnesia,  and 
precipitate  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  With  small  quanti* 
ties  of  iron,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochlorio  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with 
ammonia. 

4.  PiioTozinE  OF  Makgakese  fbox  the  Alkaline  EASTRa 

0.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  separation  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide 
or  Binoxide. 
a,  Gibbis  Method  (<' Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm  ,**  86, 54).— Add  58 
to  the  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  the  bases,  which  may  be  combined 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,*  or,  in  the  case  of  magnesia, 
▼ith  sulphuric  aoid,  pure  binozide  of  lead,t  in  the  proportion  of  6 
grammes  of  the  binozide  to  1  gramme  of  substance  ;  digest  for  an 
boor  at  about  185^  F.,  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  tlie  whole  of  the  manganese,  probably  as 
>etqaiozide,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  If  magnesia  is  present, 
let  the  digested  fluid  cool,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before 
proceeding  to  filtration.  Determine  the  alkaline  earths  (and  alkalies) 
in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  §$  152  and  154.  Ignite  the  precipitate, 
disBolve  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  manganese  and  lead 
M  directed  in  §  162.  This  method  is  a  little  complicated.  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process^  but 
free  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  must  not  be  present ;  compare  WiU, 
""Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,**  86,  62. 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  deflcrrea  the  preference  if,  befidea  the  alkaline  eartlia,  atkaliea  are 
PMent ;  if  not,  nitric  acid  la  preferable. 

t  The  Maoxide  of  lead  prepared  from  minium  is  not  adapted  for  nee  in  this  process,  on 
ifiemint  of  the  imparities  which  it  contains.  Pure  binozide  may  be  obtained  by  treating 
^  hydrated  oxide  diffused  in  water,  with  chlorine,  washing  the  prodact  with  boiling 
ntflr,  ^Ugesting  with  nitric  acid,  and  washing. 
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/3.  Schitts  Method  (iSi^tm.  Journal,  15,  275).— Add  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  carbonate  of  soda  until  the  fluid  is  nearly 
neutralized,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda,  and  then  conduct  Marine  ga» 
into  the  mixture.  The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganeae  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  binoxidew  The 
alkaline  earths  remain  in  solution.  Experiments  made  by  Riool^ 
Beudani  and  Dagvin^  and  also  in  my  laboratory,  hare  shown  that 
an  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution  answers  better  than  one  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution  is  kept  heated  to 
between  122^  and  IW  F.,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted 
through  it ;  as  soon  as  the  binoxide  has  separated,  the  transmission 
of  the  gas  is  stopped.  In  an  experiment  made  by  me^  I  found  that 
the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the 
binoxide  so  produced  contained  alkali.  The  binoxide  must  there- 
fore be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Instead  of  chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  may  be  used;  In  using  the 
latter,  cara  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fluid  always  slightly  acid  by 
acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good. 

y.  DwUle's  Method  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,'*  60, 11).— The  bases 
must  be  present  as  nitrates.  Heat  in  a  coTered  {^tinum  dish  to 
from  39:2**  to  4^2**  F.,  until  the  formation  of  fumes  has  completely 
ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become  black ;  and  proceed  in  all  other 
respects  as  directed  in  39*  ^^  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too  intense  heat,  may  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  traces  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  their  solution  in  nitrate 
of  ammonia ;  these  traces  will  be  found  with  the  magnesia. 

^.  Saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas,  or,  if  the  qtiantity  of 
manganese  is  very  minute,  with  chlorine  water,  and  precipitate  the 
manganese  as  hydrated  oxide,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  baryta  {H.  Rose).  Before  weighing  the  protosesquioxide  of  mangii- 
nese,  you  must  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  admixture  of 
alkali  (see  p). 

h.  Methods  based  upon  the  Votwmetric  Det&rmmatien  of  Man- 
ganese, according  to  Bumen  and  Krieger  ("  Annal.  der  Ohem. 
und  Pharm.,"  87,  268). 

eu  Mangakese  fbok  Maokbbia. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  &).     Wash  the  predpi-  59 
tate  thoroughly,  ignite,  and  weigh.     If  the  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent is  Bufiicieiii,  the  residue  has  the  formula, 

Mn,0^  MgO  +  a;MgO. 

Treat  a  weighed  sample  of  it  as  directed  in  §  142,  towards  the 
end  ;  this  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  (I  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  or  of  liberated  iodine,  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  Mn,0  J  ; 
fi*om  the  difference  you  may  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia. 

/3.  Fbom  Ba&tta  avd  Stbontia. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109,  I,  a).  The  ignited  pre- 
cipitate has  the  formula, 

Mn,0^  BaO  +  «  BaO,  C  O.. 
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Treat  a  sample  ao  in  a ;  tbis  will  give  the  quantity  of  tbe  manganese. 
To  find  that  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  ses-* 
quioxide  of  manganese  from  that  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  and  add 
to  the  difference  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  has  been  expelled  by  the 
sesqaioxide  of  manganese,  that  is,  for  each  equivalent  of  Mn,  O^  an 
equivalant  of  O  O^ 

y.  !Fboh  Lixb. 

Proceed  aa  in  |3 ;  but  after  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  evaporate  again  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently, 
and  repeat  the  same  operation  untU  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  lime  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  precipitate  over  t&e 
blast  gas-lamp  until  the  lime  is  reduced  to  the  caustic  state. 

N.B.  This  method  of  volumetric  determination  of  manganese 
presupposes  the  presence  of  more  than  1  equivalent  of  MgO,  CaO, 
&Cy  to  1  equivalent  of  Mn,  O  ;  for  if  the  case  is  different,  the  residue 
contains,  besides  Mn,  O^,  also  Mn,  O,,  Mn  O.  To  adapt  the  method 
also  to  cases  of  the  latter  description,  iTn^^er  recommends  the  follow* 
ing  process  :  dissolve  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  add  half 
the  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc,  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite 
the  precipitftte  some  time  in  the  air,  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
residue,  and  use  the  latter  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  for  the  volumetric 
determination.  This  residue  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese 
asHn^O.. 

5.  Protoxidb  of  Cobalt,  Pbotoxide  of  Nickel^  and  Ozumb 
OP  Znrc,  FROM  Babtta,  Stbontia,  and  Limb. 

Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  60 
heat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  protoxide  <^ 
cobalt,  protoxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  zinc  ai<e  redissolved;  thein 
filter  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  of  the  metallic  cyanides  off 
from  the  carbonated  alkaline  eartha  Dissolve  the  latter  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  them  as  directed  in  §  154.  Separate 
the  metals-  as  directed  §  160. 

6.  Pbotozide  of  Cobalt  and  Pbotoxide  of  NicKXt  vjsdm  Ma6- 

5E8IA. 

Preoipitate  with  a  mixture  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potassa  61 
and  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  The  pi-ecipitate  consists  of  peroxide 
of  nickel,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  and  hydrate  of  magnesia ;  wash 
thoroughly,  and  digest,  whilst  still  moist,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
86°  to  104^  F.,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury.  In 
this  process,  a  double  salt  is  formed  of  Mg  01  +  3  Hg  CI,  and  tiiie 
magnesia  is  dissolved,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  basic  chlo- 
ride of  mercury  precipitates  (  UUgren,  Berzd.,  «  Jahresber.,"  21, 146). 
Evaporate  the  solution  and  washings,  with  addition  of  pure  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  3, 6.  Remove 
the  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  by  ignition,  and 
separate  the  two  metals  as  directed  below. 

7.  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt  and   Pbotoxide  of  Nickel  fboh 
Bartta,  Stbontia,  and  Lime. 

Ignite  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  in  hydrogen  gas  (72)- 
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III.  Separatiok  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 
THOSE  of  the  Third,  and  from  each  other. 

§  160. 

Index :  Alumina  from  oxide  of  zinc,  62,  63,  66,  80,  83 ; — ^from  prot* 
oxide  of  manganese,  62,  63,  64,  74,  75,  80,  92 ;— from  prot- 
oxide of  nickel,  62,  63,  65,  83 ;— from  protoxide  of  cobalt^  62, 
63,  65,  83  ;-— from  protoxide  of  iron,  62,  63,  64,  65  ;— from  aes- 
quioxide  of  iron,  63,  64,  65,  69,  90. 
Seaquioxide  of  chromium  from  oxide  of  zinc^  protoxide  of 
,  manganese,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  62,  63,  73  ;— from  aesquioxide  of  iron,  63,  69,  73. 

Oxide  o/zine  from  alumina,  62,  63,  66,  80,  83; — ^from  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium,  62,  73  ; — ^from  protoxide  of  manganese,  66, 

74,  75,  93  ;— from  protoxide  of  nickel,  66,  68,  71,  87,  88  ;— 
from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  66,  68,  71,  85,  88 ; — from  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  62,  66,  77,  80,  89,  91. 

Protoxide  qfmanganeee  from  alumina,  62,  63,  64,  74,  75,  80, 
92  ; — from  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  62,  63,  73 ; — ^from  oxide 
of  zinc,  66, 74, 75,  93  ;— from  protoxide  of  nickel,  67,  68,  72,  74, 
75, 76  ;— from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  67, 68,  72,  86  ; — ^from  seaqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  62,  77,  78,  80,  92. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  from  alumina,  62,  63,  65,  83  ; — ^from  aes* 
quioxide  of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — frt>m  oxide  of  adnc,  66,  68, 
71,  82,  87,  88  ;— from  protoxide  of  manganese,  67,  68,  72, 74, 

75,  76,  82  ;— from  protoxide  of  cobalt,  76,  82,  84  ;— from  ses- 
quioxide of  iron,  62,  67,  77,  78,  91. 

Protoaeide  of  cobalt  from  alumina,  62,  63,  65,  83  ; — ^from  sea- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  j-^from  oxide  of  zinc,  66,  68, 
71,  82,  85,  88  ;— from  protoxide  of  manganese,  67,  68,  72,  82, 
86  ; — from  protoxide  of  nickel,  76,  82,  84 ; — ^from  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  62,  67,77,81, 

Protoxide  qfiron  from  alumina,  62,  63,  64,  65 — ^from  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  62,  63,  73  ; — ^from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  62, 
70,  79,  91,  94. 

Seequioxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  63,  64,  65,  69,  90  ; — from 
aesquioxide  of  chromium,  63,  69,  73 ; — from  oxide  of  zinc,  62, 
66,  77,  80,  89,  91 ;— from  protoxide  of  manganese,  62,  77,  78, 
80,  92  ;— fit)m  protoxide  of  nickel,  62,  67,  77,  78,  91  ; — from 
protoxide  of  cobalt^  62,  67,  77,  81 ; — from  protoxide  of  iron, 
62,  70,  79,  91,  94. 

A.  General  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  Oxides  5y  Carbo- 
nate of  Baryta, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

FROM  ALL  OTHER  OxiDES  OF  THE  FoURTH  GrOUP. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  which  must  contain  a  little  62 
free  acid,*  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  excess  of  elutriated  carbonate  of 

*  If  tbere  ib  much  free  add,  the  greater  part  of  it  moit  first  be  aaioxated  with  etrbo- 
nate  of  loda. 
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baiyta  diffused  in  water ;  insert  the  stopper  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  sesquiozide  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  are  completely  sepa- 
rated,* whilst  the  other  bases  remain  in  solution,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which 
will  generally  fiill  down  with  the  precipitated  oxides.  This  may  be 
prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel,  by  addition  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated  (Schujarzenberg,  *'  Annal.  d. 
Cham.  VL  Pharm.,"  97,  216).  Decant,  stir  the  solid  particles  up  with 
cold  water,  let  deposit,  decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold 
water.  The  precipitate  contains,  besides  the  precipitated  oxides, 
carbonate  of  Ijaryta ;  and  the  filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated 
oxides,  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present, 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this  method  from  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  &Cj  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  effected 
in  ^  flask  (see  Fig.  78,  a),  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
[d).  The  washing  water,  boiled  free 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  con- 
tact of  air,  is  poured  in  through  a 
funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  moveable  siphon 
{h);  both  b  and  c  are  fitted  air- 
tight into  the  cork ;  they  are 
smeared  with  tallow. 


2.  Method  baaed  upon  the  PredpitcUion  of  tJie  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Groupy  by  Sulphide  of  Sodium^  from  Alkcdine  Solur 
tion  effected  with  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Add, 

Alukina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  fbom  the  Oxides  of 
THE  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  63 
soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again  ;t  add  sulphide  of 
sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the 
supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint ; 
decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
Bodinm,  decant  again,  transfer  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the 
metals  of  the  fourth  group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add 
to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  fuse  the  • 
residue,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as 
directed  §  157. 

*  The  separation  of  the  seflqnioxide  of  chromiam  requires  tbe  most  time, 
t  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in  alkaline 
suliition  {Ohancdf  "Compt*  rend.,"  43,  927  ;  "  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  70,  878). 
11.  Z 
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B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  SclvhUUy  of  Alumina  in  CcmMie 
AUeaZies* 

a.  Alumika  from  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  and 
Sjcall  Quantities  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (but  not  from  the 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  64 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  by  sul- 
phite of  soda.     Beplace  the  fluid  on  the  fire,  keep  boiling  some  time, 
and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  solution  of  pure 
soda  or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analysed  substance  contains  much  iron,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  tendency  to  bumping,  pre- 
ceding the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guarded  against  by 
means  of  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by 
constant  agitation  of  the  latter;  when  ebullition  has  onoe  set  ia, 
there  is  no  further  need  of  these  precautions.  Remove  the  fluid 
now  from  the  fire,  allow  to  deposit,  pass  the  clear  fluid  through  a 
filter,  which  must  not  be  over- porous,  boil  the  precipitate  again 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  solution  of  soda,  then  wash  it,  first  by  de- 
cantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidify  the 
alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of 
potassa  (38)>  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipitate  the  alumina 
as  directed  §  105,  a  ("  Joum  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  45,  261).  The  boil- 
ing of  the  precipitated  oxides  with  the  solution  of  soda  is  eflected  best 
id  a  somewhat  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish.  A  solution  of  soda 
containing  alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analysed  sub- 
stance, you  will  find  the  principal  portion  of  this  with  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron ;  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  oxidized  in  the  process 
and  converted  into  chromic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  found  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  alumina. 

K  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  in  which 
case  the  process  is  performed  as  follows  : — Precipitate  with  ammonia, 
decant,  filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum 
dish,  without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles 
adhering  to  the  filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
washings  of  the  filter  are  kept  separate.  When  the  precipitate  in 
the  platinum  dish  has  dissolved,  add,  veiy  cautiously,  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutralized, 
then  apply  heat,  finally  to  boiling;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and 
add  a  lump  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa.  sufficiently  large  to  redissolve 
the  precipitated  alumina,  leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
undissolved.  Rinse  the  platinum  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which 
contains  the  washings  of  the  filter ;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and 
treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  from  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 

*  Instead  of  Bolntion  of  potassa  or  soda,  ethylamine  may  also  be  used  to  effect  the 
separation  of  alumina  from  iron  (SowntMchein^  "Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,**  67,  14S). 
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aod  almnina,  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  some  alumina  is  likely  to 
remain  nndissolTed. 

e.  Alumina  from  Sesqui-  asd  Protoxide  of  Iron,  Protoxide 
or  Cobalt,  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Fuse  ike  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  cnioible,  boil  65 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  sdkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free  from  alumina,  but  contain 
potassa  (27.  Jio3e). 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several  Sul- 
phides with  Acids,  or  of  the  Acetic  Add  Solutions  unth  Std- 
pkuretted  Hydrogen, 

a.  Oxide  of   Zinc  from   Alumina  and  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  inorganic  66 
acidS)  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
^th  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  zinc  only 
(§  108,  6).  The  oxides  are  usually  most  readily  obtained,  in  acetic 
acid  solution,  by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  and  adding  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then 
conducted,  without  application  of  heat,  into  the  unfiltered  fluid,  to 
vhich,  if  necessary,  some  more  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  Should 
the  precipitate,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  look  gray,  this  may  be 
remedied,  if  the  coloration  proceeds  from  admixture  of  sulphide  of 
iron  in  the  precipitate,  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  once  more  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid.  The  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  is 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc  in 
the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other  oxides  in  the 
fluid  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  are,  after  previous  removal 
of  the  baryta  by  precipitation,  determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

6.  Protoxide    of    Cobalt  and    Protoxide   of   Nickel   from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  the  Oxides  of  Tron. 

The  solution  of  the  oxides,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is,  67 
after  previous  neutralization  of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present 
bj  ammonia,  precipitated  with  sulph^e  of  ammonium,  and  highly 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (H,  Rose),  or  acetic  acid  ( Wackenroder)  then 
added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to  satu- 
ration, with  frequent  stirring.  This  serves  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
manganese  and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  and 
the  8nilphide  of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely,  remain 
undiifsolved.  The  sulphides  of  the  metals  are  reprecipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
the  precipitate  is  treated  once  more  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
^  The  results  are  nearly  accurate.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test 
the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  compounds,  for  manganese  and  iron. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Prot- 
oxide of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  small  porcelain  or  68 
platinum  boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst 
conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it     Let  the  sulphides  of 
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the  metals  formed  cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them 
for  several  hours  with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  'which  dissolves 
only  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  sul- 
phides of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  left  behind  free  from  admixture  of  the 
other  sulphides  {Ebelmen)* 

/5.  Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  and  ignite; 
mix  1  part  of  the  residue  with  1*5  of  sulphur  and  0*75  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  str^mgly  as  possible 
for  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  treat  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  (and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  10  of  water),  jBrwnner.t 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several 
Oxides  with  Hydrogen  Gcu  at  a  red  heat. 

a.  Sesqttioxide  OF  Iron  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Ohromiuh. 

a.  Bivat's  Method.  ^Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  xxx  188;  69 
'' Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'  51,  338.) — Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat| 
filter,  ignite,  weigh.  Triturate.,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  of  the  powder, 
in  a  sinall  porcelain  boat.  Insert  the  latter  into  a  porcelain  tube, 
lying  in  an  horizontal  position  and  having  one  end  closed  with  a  cork 
into  which  a  narrower  open  glass  tube  is  fitted.  Conduct  into  the  open 
end  hydrogen  gas,  dried  by  transmission  through  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  When  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus, 
heat  the  porcelain  tube  gradually  to  redness,  and  maintain  it  at  that 
temperature  as  long  as  water  forms  (about  1  hour).  Allow  the 
tube  now  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  then  remove  the 
little  boat,  and  weigh  it.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with  the  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  oxides  separately,  which  may  be 
deemed  more  particularly  necessary  if  the  analysed  substance  con- 
tains much  alumina  and  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  treat  the  mixture 
of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  metallic  iron,  with  highly 
dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  30  or  40  jiarts  of  water),  or  with 
water  to  which  very  little  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added.  The  iron 
is  dissolved,  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  I'emain  undis- 
solved. The  latter  oxides  are  weighed ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  ammonia,  after  ebuQition  of  the  fluid.  The  results  of 
Bivot's  experimental  analyses  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  method 
is  more  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  alumina 
is  large,  that  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  small. 

/3.  J)eviUe  transmits  through  the  tube,  after  the  reduction  by 
hydrogen  has  been  efiected  as  in  a,  first  hydrochloric  gas,  and  then 
again  hydrogen.  This  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the 
iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  either  determined  in  the 
direct  way,  or  calculated  from  the  loss.  If  it  is  intended  to  do  the 
former,  the  protochloride  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  tubulated  receiver  is 
dissolved  by  heating  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling,  and  conduct- 
ing the  fumes  into  the  porcelain  tube ;  the  tubulature  of  the  receiver 

*  '' Annal.  der  Chem.  nnd  Pharm.,"  72,  829.  Ebelmen  has  given  hiB  method  limplj 
fi>r  the  sepaniiun  of  CoO  and  NiO  from  MnO. 

+  "  Annal  der  Chem.  nnd  Pharm.,"  SO,  364.  Brunner  has  given  his  method  simply 
for  nickel  and  zino. 
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is  directed  downwards  in  this  operation.  DevUle  has  employed  his 
method  simply  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
sJumina;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  equally  adapted  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Supplement  :  Decomposition  of  Chrome-Iron  {Rivat^ ''  Journal  f. 
prakt.  Chem.,"61,347). 
Treat  the  finely  levigated  mineral  as  directed  in  cl  An  hour's 
application  of  a  bright  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  re- 
daction  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  digested  24  hours  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  alumiua,  and  silicic  acid  undissolved. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Compounds  containing  only  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  or,  70 
at  all  events,  besides  these  two,  no  other  substances  liable  to  undergo 
alteration  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  are  accurately 
weighed,  intensely  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
gaseous  current,  and  then  again  weighed ;  the  loss  of  weight  indicates 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  originally  combined  with  the  iron.  The 
quantity  of  iron  may  be  determined,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  by  simply  weighing  the  residue,  or  by  an  ulterior  analysis  of 
the  latter.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  either  as  in  a,  or  in  a 
balb-tube.  If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  weigh  the  water  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  reduction,  you  may  use  the  apparatus  described 
in  {  36,  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  37.  The  gasometer  is,  in  that  case, 
to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  instead  of  atmospheric  air. 

c.  Protoxide  op  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide 
OF  ZiNa 

Ullgrens  Method.  {Berzdius'a  "  Jahresbericht,"  21,  145.) 
Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  and  71 
with  the  precautions  directed  in  §  108,  a.  Wash  the  precipitates 
carefully  with  boiling  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Triturate 
finely,  introduce  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  into  the  bulb  of  a 
bulb-tube,  and  heat  the  latter  to  incipient  redness,  transmitting  a 
slow  current  of  hydrogen  gas  through  it  during  the  opemtion.  As 
soon  as  the  formation  of  water  ceases,  stop  the  application  of  heat, 
and  allow  the  mass  to  cool  in  the  hydrogen  stream.  The  mass  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state,  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  as  oxide.  Close  one  end  of  the  tube  by  fusion,  fill 
up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  insert 
a  cork  into  the  other  end,  keeping  the  tube  for  24  hours  at  a 
gentle  heat  (about  104*  F.).  The  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  completely; 
the  undissolved  portion,  which  consists  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel, 
is  washed  repeatedly  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  then 
dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  by 
cautiously  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  igniting  the 
residua     The  cobalt  invariably  retains  some  alkalL 

4.  Method  hosed  upon  the  different  deportmenJt  of  the  Chlorides  of 
the  MetaU  with  Hydrogen  at  a  Red  Heat. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Prot- 
oxide OF  Mahgakese. 
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The  oxides  are  thrown  down  from  the  solution;  if  the  ktter  is  free  72 
from  salts  of  ammonia,  this  is  effected  by  precipitating  with  solution 
of  soda;  but  in  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts  of  am- 
monia, the  best  way  is  to  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
wash  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  thrown  down,  dissolve  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  precipitated  oxides,  or  a  weighed  portion  of  them,  are  intro- 
duced into  a  bulb-tube,  and  exposed,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric 
gas,  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  until  they  are  completely  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  consequently  until  the  formation  of  water  has  entirely 
ceased,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  A  strong  heat  is 
now  applied  to  the  bulb,  and  dry  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  over  the 
chlorides  until  a  slight  cloud  only  is  perceptible  upon  approaching  a 
glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The 
protochlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
in  this  process,  whilst  the  protochloride  of  manganese  remains  un- 
altered. The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gsm, 
and  the  bulb-tube  is  then  placed  in  a  cylinder  with  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  protochloride  of  manganese  dissolves,  a  small 
portion  floating  about  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  brown  flakes ;  the 
cobalt  and  nickel  speedily  subside.  The  fluid,  with  the  suspended 
light  flakes  in  it,  is  decanted  from  the  reduced  metals,  and  the  latter 
washed  on  a  weighed  Alter — ^first  with  a  little  highly  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  with  water — dried,  and  weighed  (compare  also 
§  111,  5).  The  decanted  fluid,  with  the  washings  together  with 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  man- 
ganese precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109).  The  results  are 
accurate  (ZT.  Eo8e), 

5.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  capaciti/  of  the  eevend  (kddes 
to  he  converted  by  Ooddizing  Agents  into  higher  Oxides^  or  by 
Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chrokium  from  all  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  73 
soda  (compare  §  157),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter, 
and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  130,  and  in 
the  residue  the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the 
theory  of  this  process  :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and 
partly  that  of  manganese,  separate  upon  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  manganate  (perhaps 
also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed.  Upon  boil- 
ing with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manganate  of  potassa 
is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  other  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide ;  the  latter 
separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addition  of 
alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects  the  decom- 
position of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  the  redaction  of  the 
permanganic  acid  to  the  state  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  which 
separates.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the 
whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  alkaline  chromate^  and  ail 
the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter. 
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The  analysis  of  the  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
with  protoxide  of  iron  (chrome-iron),  requires  the  most  careful  elu- 
triation  of  the  mineral,  and  long-protracted  fusion  with  the  proper 
flux.  However,  in  most  cases,  even  the  strictest  attention  to  these 
points  will  not  prevent  part  of  the  mineral  remaining  undecomposed ; 
in  which  case  the  residue  left  undissolved  bj  water  will  not  completely 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  best  way 
is  to  proceed  as  follows  : — Fuse  8  parts  of  borax  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, add  to  the  mass  in  fusion  1  part  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore, 
and  keep  the  crucible  half  an  hour  longer  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  add 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescence,  then  gradu- 
ally, and  with  frequent  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire,  3  parts  of  a  * 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  keep  the  mass  a  few  minutes  longer  in  fusion.  The  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  is  by  this  process  completely  converted  into  chromated 
alkali,  which  is  then  dissolved  out  by  boiling  with  water.  The  resi- 
due must  completely  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  {Hartj  "Chem. 
Gaz.,"  1855,  458). 

Calffert  ("Chem.  Gaz.,"  1852,  p.  280)  recommends  to  efiTect  the 
decomposition  of  the  chrome-ores,  by  mixing  the  finely  pulverized 
minerals  with  3 — 4  parts  of  soda-lime  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  fusing  the  mixture  for  two  hours. 

h,  Pbotoxidb  of  Manoanese  fbom  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Nickel,  akd  Oxide  op  Zinc  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

Gibbis  Method  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,'*  66,  56).— Precipi-  74 
tate  the  manganese  with  binoxide  of  lead,  and  proceed  exactly  as  for 
the  separation  of  manganese  from  magnesia. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Nickel,  and  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

Schid^s  Method.* — Conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  solution  mixed  75 
with  acetate  of  soda  (see  58,  /3).     Compare  also  Rivot^  BevdarU  and 
Daguin,  "Compt.  rend.,"  1853,  835  ;    "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  61, 
130. 

d.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from 
Protoxide  of  'Nickel  (H,  Boae^  "Pogg.  Annal.,"  71,  545). 

Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  capacious  flask,  with  76 
1  litre  of  water  to  2  grms.  of  metallic  oxides  in  the  solution, 
conduct  chlorine  gas  int'O  the  flask  until  the  fluid  is  saturated,  and 
the  vacant  space  in  the  flask  completely  filled  with  the  gas ;  add 
elutriated  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the 
cold  from  12  to  18  hours,  taking  care  to  shake  repeatedly  ;  then 
filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel,  from  the  pre- 
cipitated sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

Henry  has  employed  bromine  instead  of  chlorine*  as  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  he  obtained  satisfactory  results.  Denham  Smith  recommends 
addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which  has  been  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  leave  no 

*  **8Ulim,  Journ.,*'  15,  275.  Sehid  speaks  only  of  the  separation  of  the  manganese 
from  iron  and  nickel ;  bnt  it  is  obyfons  that  its  separation  £rom  alumina  and  sine  naj  be 
effiKted  by  the  same  miethod.  » 
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particle  of  undecomposed  hypochlorite  (otherwise  nickel  would  be 
thrown  down  with  the  other  oxides). 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Succinates 
of  the  several  Oxides. 

Sesquioxide  op  Iron  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Mah- 
OANESB,  Protoxide  op  Nickel,  and  Protoxide  op  Cobalt. 

Add  to  the  solution,  if  not  strongly  acid,  chloi-ide  of  ammonium,  77 
then  neutralize  with  ammonia  so  as  to  precipitate  a  yery  small 
portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  leaving  the  greater  part  in  solu- 
tion; add  now  a  solution  of  neutr^U  succinate  (or  benaoate)  of  ammo- 
nia, and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ; 
the  filtrate  contains  the  other  metallic  oxides.  For  the  details  of  the 
process,  see  §  113,  1  c  With  proper  care,  the  separation  is  com- 
plete ;  the  process  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  cases  where  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  ia  rather  large. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  deportment  of  neutralized  Solutions 

of  tlie  Oxides  at  boiling  heal. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxides  of   Manganese 
AND  Nickel  and  other  strong  Bases. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  78 
least  20  N  H^  CI  to  I  of  oxide),  add  highly  dilute  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  small  quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop,  as  long  as 
the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first, 
but  more  slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its 
transparency,  without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct 
precipitate  in  it,  and  fails  t'o  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some 
time  in  the  cold,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid 
than  otherwise,  the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  lx>iling,  and  keep  in  ebul- 
lition for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  promptly 
if  the  solution  was  not  too  highly  concentrated.  Add  now  a  drop 
of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the  iron  has  been  comi)letely  thrown 
down,  then  some  more  ammonia,  to  convert  the  basic  salt  of  iron, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  upon  cooling,  into  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide, and  filter.  To  ensure  aocumte  results,  the  fluid  must  not 
contain  more  than  3 '4  grms.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and 
must  be  tolerably  fi*ee  from  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult  in 
presence  of  the  latter  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  Herschd 
("  Anual.  de  Chem.  et  de  Fhys.,"  49^  306);  Schwwrzwiberg  {'' AjonsL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  97,  216). 

6.  Sesquioxide  op  Iron  from  the  Protoxide.  * 
In  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  79 
but  are  decomposed  by  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  below  618-8^  F.»  Scheerer  ("Pogg.  Annal.,**  86,  91,  and 
03,  448)  separates  sesquioxide  from  protoxide  of  iron,  by  eflecting 
the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  kept  up  during 
the  experiment,  diluting  with  pieces  of  ice  free  from  air,  adding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then 
finely  powdered  magnesite   (but  not  magnesia  alba),  and  boiling 

•  Upon  boiling,  protoxide  of  iron  is  peroxidized,  the  salpharic  acid   being  rednceJ  to 
■olphuroua  acid.    Kobell  (*<  Annal.  der  Cbem.  a.  Pbanu.,"  90,  2ii), 
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from  10  to  18  minntes.  The  whole  of  the  sesqnioxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  bj  this  process.  The  precipitate  is  washed  as  in  629 
▼ith  water  which,  after  being  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
has  been  boiled  free  from  air  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact 
of  air.  K(Ml  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.n  Pharm."  90,  244)  prefers,  as  dis- 
solving agent,  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2 
vols,  of  water,  and  1  vol  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  deportment  of  the  Acetates  of  the  Oxides 

at  boiling  Jieat. 

Alumika  akd  Sesquioxibe  of  Iron  fuom  Feotoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
See  57,  d,  and  §  113,  1,  </.     Results  satisfactory.  80 

9.  Metliod  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Oxalates  of 

the  several  Oxides, 

Fbotoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Mix  the  solution,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  with  bin-  81 
oxalate  of  potaasa  (or  vnth  oxalic  acid  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  leave  the  reaction  only  moderately  acid),  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  for  3  or  4  days,  shaded  from  sun- 
light The  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  separates  completely,  free 
from  iron.  Wash  with  cold  water,  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  weigh  the  metallic  cobalt.  The  results  are  satisfactory  \U. 
Rose). 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  N^itrites  of 

the  several  Oxides. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickei^  also  from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  82 
potassa,  as  directed  §  111,  4.     The  other  bases  remain  in  solution 
(Fischer,  "  Pc^g.  Annal.,"  72,  477  ;  A,  Stromeyer,  "  AnnaL  d.  Ohem. 
B.  Pharm.,"  96,218). 

11.  Methods  based  upon  tlie  differevU  deportment  of  the  several 

Oxides  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium, 

a.  Alumina  from  Oxide  of  Zing,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and 
PttOTOxiDE  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium  83 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated 
carbonates  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  protoxide  of 
nickel  are  redissolved.  Filter  the  fluid  from  the  undissolved  alumina, 
vash  the  latter,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by  redis- 
solving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia  {Frese- 
nius  and  Haidkn,  <<  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  43,  129). 

6.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Li^ig's  Method  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  65,  244).— Mix  84 
tbe  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  be  free  from  other  oxides, 
^th  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  solution  of  pota&sa,  aud  warm,  until 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  completely  redissolved.  (Cyanide  of 
potassium,  free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  potassa.)  The  solution  looks  reddish-yellow ;  heat  to  boiling  to 
remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the  double  cyanide 
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of  cobalt  and  potassinxn  (K  Gy,  Co  Cy)  in  the  solution  is  converted, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,*  whilst 
the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  in  the  solution  remains  un- 
altered. Add  to  the  hot  solution  finely  pulverized  and  elutriated  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  boil.  By  this  opei-ation  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  pre- 
cipitated partly  as  sesquioxide  partly  as  protocyanide,  the  mercuiy 
combining  with  the  liberated  cyanogen.  If  the  fluid  was  neutral 
before  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  shows  alkaline  re- 
action after  boiling  with  the  latfcer.  The  precipitate  looks  greenish 
at  first,  or,  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  added  in  excess,  yellow- 
ish-gray. Wash  and  ignite.    The  residue  is  pure  protoxide  of  nickel. 

To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic  acid, 
boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper,  keep  in 
ebullition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the  precipi- 
tated cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cu,,  Co,  Cy,,  +  7  H  O)  ;  decompose  the 
latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potaasa,  and  calculate  the  quantity 
of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing method,  recommended  by  WoJUer  ("AnnaL  d.  Chem.  und 
PharnL,"  70,  256),  is  more  simple  and  convenient.  The  filtrate  is 
nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  (a  slight  alkaline  reaction  is  of 
no  consequence),  and  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  added  j  the  white  precipitate  of  cobalticyanide  of 
mercury,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  cobalt,  may  be  readily 
washed,  and  gives,  upon  ignition,  with  free  access  of  air,  pure  proto- 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt ;  the  reduction  of  the  latter  is  effected  best 
with  hydi-ogen.     See  §  1 1 1. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  nickel  with  oxide  of  mercury, 
proceed  as  follows  :  after  ex|)elling  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
boiling,  let  the  solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and 
redissolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by  addi- 
tion of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act  upon 
the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double  cyanide 
of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  nickel  as 
black  peroxide  {Liebig,  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  128). 

c  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  contain  some  85 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  after 
Liebig'a  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
of  protocyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of  zinc  which  forms  at  first ; 
then  add  a  little  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  boil  some  time, 
adding  occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  Mix  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  an  obliquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the 
cobalticyanide  of  zinc  which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  completely  expelled.  Add  solution  of  soda  or 
potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution  may 
now  be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  all  the  zinc  as  a  mixture  or  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
alkalL  Precipitate  the  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  108). 
Filter,  and  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  84*  The  process 
is  simple  and  the  separation  complete  {Fresenius  and  Haidlen). 

•  2  (OoCy,  K  Cj)  +  K  Cj  +  HCy  -  (K„  Co,CyJ  +  H. 
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cL  Pbotoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with  hydrocjanic  acid,  then  86 
with  solution  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  warm  the  mixture.  If  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  added  was  suf&cient,  the  precipitated 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  redissolves  completely,  whilst  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  precipitated  protocyanide  of  manganese  remains  undissolved. 
Filter,  and  treat  the  filtrate  exactly  as  in  84  (Separation  of  Cobalt 
from  Nickel).  Ignite  the  two  manganese  precipitates  together.  When 
the  oxide  of  mercury  which  the  second  manganese  precipitate  contains  . 
in  admixture,  has  been  expelled,  there  remains  protosesquioxide  of 
manganese.  This  shows  that  cobalt  may  be  separated  also  both  from 
nickel  and  manganese  at  the  same  time  ;  in  which  case  the  dissolved 
portion  of  the  manganese  is  obtained  with  the  protoxide  of  nickel 
(Comp.  also  Flajolot,  "  Joui'n.  £  prakt  Chem.,''  61,  110). 

ft  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  87 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  suflScient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely ;  add  solution  of  sulphide  of  potctasmm  (R  S),  allow  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and 
determine  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or,  instead  of  the  latter, 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with 
potassa  {WoMer,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  8U,  376). 

12.  Methods  based  upon  the  VoUUilUy  of  Zinc. 
a.  Protoxide   of   Cobalt   and  Protoxide  of   Nickel  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

BerzeLiua  ("  Jahresbericht, "  21,  144)  i-ecommends  the  following  88 
method  for  the  absolute  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  zinc. 
Precipitate  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  boil,  and  filter  the 
fluid,  which  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  dissolved  in  the 
caustic  potassa,  from  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  nickel 
and  colradt,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  zinc ;  wash  the  precipi* 
tate  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  zinc  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  108.  Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite,  and  weigh  ; 
then  mix  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  pure  sugar  (recrystallized 
from  solution  in  alcohol),  and  heat  slowly  until  the  sugar  is  com- 
pletely carbonized.  Place  the  crucible,  with  the  lid  on,  in  a  bath  of 
magnesia  in  a  larger-sized  covered  clay  crucible,  and  expose  for  the 
space  of  1  hour  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  attainable  by  a  wind 
furnace.  This  process  causes  the  reduction  of  the  metals :  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  present  rises  in  vapor,  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  remain.  Treat  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  and  determine 
the  oxides  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  weighing 
the  precipitate.  The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  ob- 
tained before,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  has  been 
thrown  down  with  the  other  oxides.  This  method  gives  very  accurate 
results  only  in  the  separatioa  of  nickel  from  zinc  (Compare  §  111,  6). 

h.  Zinc  from  Iron,  in  Alloys. 

Bohierre  states  that  these  a^oys  may  be  readily  and  accurately  89 
analysed  by  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (see  115)*  ^ 
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1 3.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Vqlumetrie  Determination  of  one  of  the 
Oxides,  and  the  calculation  of  the  otJierfrom  tlie  difference. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  1).  90 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliqtiot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  and  treating  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
determine  the  iron  vohimetrically  as  directed  §  113,  2.  Calculate 
the  alumina  from  the  difference.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended 
more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  is  small.  In  the  analysis  of  larger  quantities,  it  is 
of  course  much  more  convenient  to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing 
or  measuring,  into  2  equal  poi-tions,  and  determine  in  the  one  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  +  alumina,  in  the  other  the  iron.  Instead  of 
estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  yon  may  also  precipitate 
it^  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

h,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  prom  Protoxide  of  Iron  (Oxide  op 
ZiNO,  Protoxide  op  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  91 
the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetrical  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§112,  2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  This  convenient 
and  accurate  method  will  probably  replace  the  more  complicated 
methods  hitherto  employed,  to  determine  protoxide  of  iron  in  pre- 
sence of  sesquioxide.  If  the  compound  in  which  sesqui-  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron  are  to  be  estimated,  is  only  with  difficulty  decomposed 
by  acids,  fuse  1  part  of  it  with  5  or  6  parts  of  fused  borax,  in  a  small 
retoi-t,  connected  with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  the  air)  ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is 
less  suitable.  Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (Her- 
mann ;  V.  KoheU),  Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in 
presence  of  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  ho.  It  is,  indeed, 
often  the  better  way,  instead  of  eflecting  the  actual  separation  of  the 
oxides,  to  determine  in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  +  oxide  of  zinc  or  +  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the 
iron  alone,  and  to  find  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  by  the  difference. 
However,  this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  relatively  small. 

/3.  Bunsms  method.  Fill  the  little  flask  d  (Fig.  65,  §  130)  two- 
thirds  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  expel  the  air  above  by  car- 
bonic acid,  by  throwing  some  fragments  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of  the  substance  in  an  open  short  tube,  and 
in  another  similar  tube  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa  \  drop 
the  two  tubes  into  the  flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  pro- 
ceed for  the  rest  as  directed  §  130,  d,  /3.  Of  course  you  will  obtain 
less  fi-ee  iodine  than  if  no  protoxide  of  iron  had  been  dissolved 
^  with  the  chromate  of  potassa,  as  a  portion  of  the  liberated  -chloriQe 
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Fig.  79. 


goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of  iron  into  sesqiiichloride ;  eacli 
equivalent  of  iodine  obtained  less  than  corresponds  to  the  chromate 
of  potassa  used,  is  calculated  as  2  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  jou  wish  to  ascertain  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the 
analysed  substance,  dissolve  another 
portion  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  flask  a  (Fig.  79),  and  effect  the 
redaction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  protoxide,  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
chemicEdly  pure^inc,  cast  on  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  To  exclude  all  access 
of  air,  connect  the  flask,  during  the 
ebullition,  with  the  apparatus  b  1/ 
(Fig.  79). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  the  reduction 
is  completed,  cool  the  flask  in  cold 
water,  lift  the  upper  cork,  throw  a 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
the  acid,  draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the 
tube  6,  wash  off  the  fluid  adhering  to 
the  bail  into  the  flask,  and  remove  b  b'. 
Add  quickly  a  weighed  slight  excess 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  proceed  for 
the  rest  as  just  directed. 

e.  Protoxidf.  of  Manoaxese  from  Alumina  avd  Sesquioxide 
0?  Iron  {Kneger,  "  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  261). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  92 
time  with  the  fluid,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the 
filter,  dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  sample  the  manganese  as  in  59* 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  precipitate  contains  the  manganese  as  Mn^O^. 

d.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  {Krieger). 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  93 
with  boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.  If  the  analysed  substance  con- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  Zn  O 
+  x  Mn,0,.  Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  in  this  the  manga- 
nese as  in  59* — ^'B,  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  insufficient,  proceed 
as  directed  59- 

14.  Indirect  Method, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide. 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  however,  94 
bnt  rarely  resorted  to  since  the  employment  of  solution  of  j^erman- 
ganate  of  potassa  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  iron,  I  will 
only  give  the  following : — Dissolve  as  in  91»  add  solution  of  sodio- 
terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced 
gold  to  deposit ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  gold,  and  determine  the 
latter  as  directed  §  123.  Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate,  or  in  another  portion  of  the  substance.  The  calcula- 
tion is  self-evident :  1  equivalent  of  gold  separated  corresponds  to  6 
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equivalents  of  protochloride  or  protoxide  of  iron  (6  Fe  CI  +  Au  G 
=  3Fe,Cl,  +  Au).     {H.Rose.) 

lY.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potassa,  and  Soda. 

§161. 

As  these  oxides  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most  silicates, 
and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to  the 
description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to  effect  their  sepa- 
ration. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  employment  of  CarbowUe  of  Baryta  as 
FrecipUcmt  (particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mix- 
ture contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  lime). 
Precipitate  the  iron — which  must  be  present  in  the  form  of  ses-  95 
quioxide — and  the  alumina  by  oarbonate  of  baryta,*  and  separate 
the  two  metals,  after  removing  the  baryta,  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  §  160.  Precipitate  the  manganese  from  the  filtrate,  either 
by  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or,  after  addition  of  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  saturation  with  chlorine,  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  or,  as 
Gibhs  recommends,  by  binoxide  of  lead.  If  you  have  used  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  dissolve  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  mix  the  solution  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and 
determine  the  manganese  as  directed  §  109, 1,  a.  If  you  have  used 
carbonate  of  baryta  as  precipitant,  separate  the  manganese  as  directed 
§  159  ;  if  binoxide  of  lead,  proceed  as  directed  §  162.  Precipitate 
the  dilute  solution  now  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  until  the  water  running  off  is  no  longer  rendered 
tiirbid  by  chloride  of  barium ;  throw  down  the  lime  from  the  fil- 
trate with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  after  having  previously  removed,  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  last  traces  of  lead,  if  the  bin- 
oxide of  that  metal  has  been  used  as  precipitant.  Filter,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  separate  the  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  153. 

In  cases  where  the  proportion  of  the  alumina  is  large,  that  of 
the  iron  and  manganese  small,  the  solution  may  be  saturated  first 
with  chlorine,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide 
of  manganese  may  then  be  jointly  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  baryta 
thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  the  least  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
then  the  three  bases  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate  tho- 
rougldy  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  ;  it  contains  the  manga- 
nese as  Mn,0^.  If  this  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  now  deter- 
mined by  the  volumetrical  method,  the  difference  will  give  the 
quantity  of  the  alumina.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  one  and  the 
same  sample  may  be  used,  first,  for  the  determination  of  the  manga- 
nese, and  then  for  that  of  the  iron ;  compare  92  ^^d  90*  There  is 
only  one  objection  to  this  method,  namely,  that  it  is  apt  to  give  a 
trifling  excess  of  alumina,  as  that  substance,  when  precipitated  by  a 

*  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  is  absolutely  inditpentahU  to  aecertiin 
whether  a  solntion  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuric  9A 
80  that  the  filtrate  leares  no  residue  upon  eyaporation  on  platinum. 
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fixed  alkali,  can  liardlj  ever  be  altogether  freed  from  the  latter  hj 
washing.  The  joint  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese^ may  also  be  effected  by  ammonia,  after  previous  saturation 
of  the  fluid  with  chlorine,  or  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid.  But, 
in  that  case,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  precipitated  fluid  stand  at  rest 
some  time  in  a  closed  flask,  and  then  to  filter  with  exclusion  of  air. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  filtrate  contains  no 
manganese,  which  may  be  known  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  some  time. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  appliccktion  of  Acetates  of  the  Alkalies 

(U  Frecipita/nts. 

Remove  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  any  very  considerable  96 
excess  of  acid  which  might  be  present,  then  dilute  again  with  water, 
add  carbonate  of  soda,*  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral,t  then  ace- 
tate of  soda,  and  proceed  as  in  57»  d.  Wash  the  precipitate  well, 
drj,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, j: 
and  determine  the  iron  by  the  volumetrical  method  given  in  §  113, 
2 ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  alumina.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  manganese,  the  idkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies.  Pre- 
cipitate the  manganese  with  chlorine  (58*  fi)}  ^^^n  the  lime  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  magnesia,  lastly,  with  phosphate  of 
soda.  However,  if  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  mag- 
nesia must  be  separated  as  in  18*  This  method  is  convenient,  and 
gives  good  results.     It  is  often  employed  in  my  laboratory. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  application  of  Sulphide  of  Ammo^ 

nium  as  Precipitant, 

Mix  with  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  add  97 
yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium,  allow  the  precipitate — which  con- 
tains iron,  manganese,  and  alumina — ^to  subside,  and  then  filter. 
Separate  the  lime,  magnesia,  knd  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  as  in  96- 
Diraolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  alu- 
mina from  the  iron  and  manganese  by  caustic  potassa  (64)9  ai^d  then 
the  iron  from  the  manganese  by  succinate  of  ammonia. 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  no 
manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable  traces  : — 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  application  of  Ammonia  as  Precipi- 

ta/nt. 

a.  Precipitate  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia  98 
(see  38)*  The  precipitate  is  apt  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of 
Hme,  and  a  somewhat  more  considerable  one  of  magnesia,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  alumina  often  remains  in  solution.  Wash  by 
repeated  decantation,  finally  on  the  filter.  Separate  the  alumina  in 
the  precipitate  by  hydrate  of  potassa  (64)*  l^ry  the  precipitate, 
which  consists  principally  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  ignite ; 
dissolve  the  residue  by  digestion  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  filter, 

*  In  eases  whero  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  carbonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia  must  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  salts. 

t  The  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  (or  ammonia)  most  not  be  continued  until  a 
pennanent  precipitate  begins  to  form. 

t  A  small  portion  of  the  precipitate  will  often  remain  nndissolTed ;  this  consists  of 
lilicic  add,  which  most  be  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
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if  necessary,  from  the  residuary  silicic  acid,  and  then  precipitate  the 
sesquioxide  of  Iron  by  ammonia.  Filter,  and  add  the  filtrate,  which 
contains  a  little  lime  and  magnesia,  to  the  first  fluid,  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  these  bases ;  concentrate  strongly,  best  in  a  platinum 
dish,  precipitate,  by  ammonia,  the  trace  of  alumina  which  still  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  then  separate  the  lime  from  the  magnii&ia  in 
the  filtrate.  If  it  is  also  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  tiaoes 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  have  been  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  determined  se|)arately,  as  the  solution  of 
these  two  earths  generally  retains  some  of  the  alkali  added  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  alumina.  Manganese,  if  present,  is  obtained 
partly  in  the  precipitate  partly  in  the  solution,  which  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  process.  However,  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlo- 
rine before  precipitating  by  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  manganese,  at 
least  if  present  in  small  proportion  only,  is  obtained  in  the  precipi- 
tate. 

h.  Precipitate  the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  by  addi-  99 
tion  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  decant,  and 
filter.  Dinsolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
and  then  precipitate  the  lime  with  ammonia  as  oxalate.  Filter,  and 
separate  the  iron  ii*om  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  as  in  63  ;  and  the 
magnesia  and  alkalies  in  the  fii-st  filtrate  as  in  18.  Should  the 
first  filtrate  contain  sulphuric  acid,  remove  this  by  chloride  of 
barium,  then  separate  the  alkaline  earths  from  the  alkalies  by  eva- 
poration with  oxalic  acid,  ignition,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
boiling  water,  and  finally  the  baryta  from  the  magnesia  as  in  IQ. 
Mitscherlich;  Leunnstein.    "  Joum.  f  pnikt.  Chem.,"  68,  99. 

e.  Wash  the  ammonia  precipitate  carefully,  dry,  and  ignite;  add,  100 
without  reducing  the  residue  to  powder,  at  least  10  times  the  quan- 
tity of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat 
the  mixture  over  the  blast  gas-lamp  or  some  other  appropriate 
source  of  heat  (the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful),  until  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
is  no  longer  observable,  at  least  45  minutes.  Boil  the  fused 
mass,  best  in  a  silver  dish,  after  addition  of  some  caustic  potassa, 
with  water  until  thoroughly  extracted  ;  add,  if  manganate  of  soda 
imparts  a  green  tint  to  the  solution,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  filtration,  first  with  water  con- 
taining potassa,  then  with  pure  water.  Dissolve  the  washed 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  man- 
ganese, and  separate  finally,  by  means  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  fr«'>m  the  manganese,  lime,  and  magnesia  con- 
tained in  the  ammonia  precipitate,  which  may  then  be  either 
separately  estimated,  or  determined  jointly  with  the  principal  bulk 
of  these  alkaline  earths.  The  alumina  is  determined  in  the  alkaline 
solution  as  in  64  {R-  Bichter,  "  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  64,  378). 

5,  Method    based  vpon   the  Decomposition    of  the    Nitrates 
{DeviUe^s  method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  101 
acid  only. 
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Proceed  first  as  in  39«  ^e  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fumes 
obflenred  dming  the  heating  of  the  nitraten,  is  no  proof  of  the  total 
decomposition  of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as 
these  ¥apoT8  maj  owe  their  formation  to  the  oonversion  of  the 
nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  appli* 
cation  of  heat  when  no  more  Tapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance 
has  acquired  a  uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia^ 
and  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  the  residue  contains  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  That  some  manganese 
is  dissolved,  under  certain  circumstances,  has  been  stated  alreadj  in 
58i  y;  the  small  quantity  of  manganese  which  has  thus  got  into  the 
solution,  is  found  with  the  magnesia^  and  finaUy  separated  from  the 
latter. 

DeviQe  recommends  the  following  methods  to  effect  the  further 
separation  of  the  bases. 

a.  Heat  the  residue  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
almnina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuaiy 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the  residue, 
and  weigh  the  protoaesquioxide  of  manganese  formed.  Evaporate 
the  solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture 
<^  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina^  which  may  possibly  also  contain 
some  protoaesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the 
method  described  in  69  ;  this  gives  the  weight  of  the  alumina.  If 
manganese  was  present  the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
difference.  DevUle  therefore  evaporates  the  solution  of  the  proto- 
chlorides  (69)  P)  ^i^th  sulphmio  acid,  ignites  gently,  and  treats  the 
rendue,  which  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  with  water  to  dissolve  the  latter.  Should 
the  beat  applied  have  been  too  strong,  which  might  possibly  lead  to 
the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the 
residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid, 
some  solphuric  acid  added,  and  the  process  repeated. 

6.  From  the  filtrate,  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§  153,  4.  This  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  the  absence  of 
manganese. 

6.  Method  which  combines  4  cmd  5, 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (38)>  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  the  still  102 
half-moist  precipitate,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  filter,  dissolve  the 
particles  s^  adhering  to  the  latter  in  nitric  add,  transfer  this  to 
the  dish,  to  effect  also  the  solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ; 
proceed  as  in  101«  and  add  the  fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  alumina,  which  still  contains  small  quantities  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  method  is  often  em- 
ployed with  the  best  success  in  my  laboratory,  in  absence  of 
manganese ;  the  determination  of  the  alumina  being-  effected  by 
estimating  first  the  total  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
then  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  separately  by  the  volumetrical  method. 
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8ty!>plement  to  the  Fourth  Oroup^ 

To  §160  and  §161. 

Sepabatiok  of  Sesquioxibe  of  Uranium  fbom  the  Oxides  of 
Groups  I. — IV. 

Tthas  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  nrudom  103 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  aUoaliet  by  means  of 
ammonia,  as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is 
likely  to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.  This  precipitate  should  there* 
fore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloiic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  Fig.  61,  §  111),  the  chloride  of  the  alkali  metals  extracted 
with  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  converted,  by  ignition  in 
the  air,  into  protosesquioxide. 

From  hcuryta^  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by  sul- 
phuno  add,  from  stronUa  and  Kme,  by  sulphuric  add  and  aloohoL 
Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separsition  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  the  uranium  predpitate  always 
containing  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  earths. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  the  protoxidee  qfndckd,  104 
eohaU,  amd  mcmgcms^Sf  oxide  of  zinCy  and  ma^inetia,  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  baryta,  added  in  excess  to  the  fluid,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  (62)- 

From  cUvmina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
may  be  separated  by  either  of  the  following  methods : 

a.  Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  105 
form,  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  has  previously  been  boiled  up  once,  to  destroy  any  bicarbonate 
present  j  dilute  with  water,  and  then  filter  off  from  the  predpitatsy 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Heat  the  filtrate  cautiously  for  some  time,  then  supenaturaie  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  redissolve  the  predpitate  formed,  and 
predpitate  the  uranium  finally  with  ammonia,  as  directed  in  §  114. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  too  concentrated,  or 
used  in  too  great  excess,  or  contains  bicarbonate,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  passes  into  the  solution,  and  the  experiment  turns  out  a  fiemure 
{H.  Rose), 

b.  Arendl  and  Knop  ("Chem.  GentralbL,"  1857,  163)  reoommend  106 
the  following  method  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  iroai 
sesquioxide  of  uranium :  Predpitate  the  two  oxides  by  ammonia, 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  a  predpitate 
just  begins  to  form,  boil,  and  filter.  The  predpitate  contains  the 
whole  of  the  iron,  and  some  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  which  is  re- 
moved from  it  by  cold  digestion  with  solution  oi  oarbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  also  to  effeot  the 
sepaiatioii  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  alumina. 
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FIFTH  GROUP. 

OXTDl  OF  SILYSB — 6T7BOZIDV  OF  MBBOUKT — OZIDV  OF  MERCURY — 
OZIDB  OF  LEAD — TXBOXIDB  OF  BISMUTH— OXIDE  OF  OOPPEB-^ 
OXIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

I.  SBPABA.TION  OF  THE  OziDES  OF  THE  FiFTH  GbOUP  FBOM  THOSE 
OF  THE  PBEOEDIirO  FOUB  GbOUPS. 

§  162. 

Index:  Oxide  o/Hlver  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107,  108. 
Oaoide  o/mercu/ry  from  the  oxides  of  gronps  1— -4,  107,  109. 
^Suboxide  of  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107, 

109. 
Oxide  (/iead  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1—4,  107,  110; — 

from  groups  1  and 2,  and  from  zino  and  nickel,  111; — 

from  prodboxide  of  manganese,  118. 
Teroadde  o/biemuth  fr^m  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107; — 

frH>m  protoxide  of  manganese,  118. 
Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1 — 4,  107,  112, 

113;— from  oxide  of  zino,  114,  115, 116  ;*-from  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  118. 
Oxide  o/eadnUum  from  the  oxides  of  groups  1—4, 107 ; — 

from  oxide  of  zinc,  1 1 7; — ^from  protoxide  of  manganese, 

118. 

A.  Genercd  Method, 

SsPABATIOir  OF  ALL  THE  OxiDES  OF  THE  FiFTR  QbOUP  FBOM 
THOSE  OF  THE  PBEOEDIHe  FOUB  GboUPS. 

Principle :  Svlphuretted  Hydrogen  prectpilcUes /ram  Acid  Solutions 
tite  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group,  but  not  those  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

Hie  fioUowing  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  107 
of  the  process : 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  bj  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be 
acid,  the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no 
conseqaenca  But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth 
group  fcQOL  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid 
is  indispensable  ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  under  certain  circumstanoesy 
also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  fiUl  down  with  the  sulphides  of  the  fifth 
group.  # 

/).  But  even  the  addition  of  hydroehloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  preyent  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc.  Bivot  and 
Bouquet  (^  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,*'  80,  364)  declare  a  complete 
wpsration  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
altogether  impracticable.  Calvert  ("Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.,'*  71, 
155)  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand)  SpyrgoJtis  ("  Journ^  f.  prakt  Ghem.,"  58,  351)  concurs  , 
^th  H,  Boss  in  dedaring  that  complete  separation  of  copper  from 
zinc  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  presence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

aa2 
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In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  subject 
this  method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  therefore  in- 
structed one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Qnmdmannj  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  yiew  to  settle 
the  question.  See  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  Na  91. 
^  The  results  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be 
eorapletely  separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the 
following  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with. 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  {e.g,  to  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  co.  of  solution, 
10  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gr.^,  conduct  into  the  fluid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess,  Alter  before  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  deoom* 
posed,  wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast^  redisaolve 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  as  abov^  and  precipitate  again  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  {ree  from  zinc;  it 
is  treated  as  directed  in  §  119,  1,  e. 

If  cadmium  is  present,  a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  iu 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  aoid  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  after  conducting  the  sulphu-. 
retted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  flnid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  until  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates, 
and  then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation 
of  cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  double  precipi- 
tation with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quimtity  of  zinc  is  any 
way  considerable.  However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instruo- 
tions  here  given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  flfth  group  comport  themselves  in 
this  respect  the  same  as  cadmium,  «.«.,  they  are  not  completely 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  much  free 
acid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of 
'free  acid  to  be  partly  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow  in  order  of 
succession,  cadmium,  mei*cury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  {M.  Martin, 
'*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  67, 371).  The  separation  of  these  metab 
from  zinc  must^  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  effected  by  the  same 
process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (/3}. 

d.  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it  is 
preferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuric  acid 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  fluid  rather  largely  diluted. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

SePARATIOK  of  THE  SEVERAL  OxiDES,  OF  THE  FiFTH  QbOUP 
FROM  SOME  OB  ALL  OxiDEB  OF  THE  FIBST  FoUB   GbOUPS. 

1.  SiLVEB  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  108 
OXIDES  OF  THE  FIBST  FOUB  GBOUPS  by  means  of  hydrochloric  add. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and 
the  fluid  must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  portion  of  the 
jnlvefr  will  remain  in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to 
omit  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separation 
of  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  latter  should,  under  these  circum- 
stanbes,  be  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter  (§  115, 1,  a,  (i),  as  wash- 
ilig  by  decantation  would  give  top  large  a  bulk  of  fluid. 
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2.  The  separation  of  meboury  from  the  metaus  of  the  first  109 
POUB  OBOUF8  may  be  effected  also  bj  ignition,  which  will  cause  the 
Tolatilization  of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving 

the  non^Tolatile  bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  to  alloys 
as  well  as  to  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphides.  Which  of  these  sevend 
methods  may  be  the  most  appropriate,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  metals  from  which  the  mercury  is  to  be  separated,  and  the 
selection  is  accordingly  guided  by  the  deportment  of  the  respective 
compounds.  The  quantity  of  mercury  is  estimated,  in  this  method, 
^ther  from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  ignited  substance,  in 
which  case  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible;  or  the  sublimed 
mercury  is  oollected  and  weighed  as  directed  §  118,  1,  a.  The  best 
way,  where  practicable,  is  to  proceed  in  the  manner  described  in 
132  (separation  of  mercury  from  silver,  kc). 

MsBCUBr  IN  THE  FORM  OF  SUBOXIDE  may  also  be  separated  and 
determined  by  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From  those  bases  which  form  soluble  salts  with  sul-  110 
PHCTRic  ACID,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfiictory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  2,  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sulphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead  salt, 
leaving  the  baryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the 
carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic 
acid  or  dilate  nitric  acid  (If,  Rose,  **  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  66, 
166). 

From  ZINC  and  nickel,  as  well  as  from  the  alkalies  and  alka-  HI 
LUTE  EARTHS  (but  not  fiK>m  sesquloxide  of  iron  and  the  protoxides 
of  cobalt  and  manganese),  lead  may  be  separated  also,  by  dissolving 
in  acetic  add,  adding  acetate  of  soda,  heating  to  122^-140^  F.,  and 
conducting  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  The  binoxide  of  lead  separates 
speedily  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  separated,  the  transmission  of  chlorine 
is  discontinued.  The  binoxide  of  lead  is  washed  by  decantation,  and 
then  filtered  (Bivot,  Beudani  and  Daguin,  ''Joum.  £  prakt  OheuL," 
61, 136). 

4.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  all  Oxides  of  the  first  Four 
Gboups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  112 
copper  as  subsulphide  with  hypoatUpkite  of  soda*  as  directed  §  119, 
I,  e.    The  filtrate  contains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  other  oxides  in  the 
filtratct 

*  Commeicial  hyposalphite  of  soda  is  often  not  sufficiently  pure ;  in  which  case  some 
cu-bonate  of  soda  mast  he  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

t  As  fSur  back  as  1842,  C.  SinUy  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  hyposulphite  of 
lodafer  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (*'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.," 
43, 150).  The  qneation,  after  long  neglect,  has  recently  been  taken  up  again  by  VM 
("Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.;'  96,  287),  and  Slater  {'' Chem,  Gas.,"  1865,  869). 
Flajolotf  however,  made  the  first  quantltatiye  experiments  (**  Annal.  des  Mines,**  1858, 
641 ;  "  Joam«  f.  prakt  Chem.,'*  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  by  him  are  perfectly 
fistiKfartory, 
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'     It  has  been  stated  in  §  119,  1,  <?,  tliat  the  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  used  to  precipitate  the  copper,  ought  to  be  ^cee  from 


hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  ;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely  i 
sary;  only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  only  by  a 
large  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the  latter, 
because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt  only 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

L  The  sei)aration  is  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  subiodide  Q^113 
copper  in  water  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
containing,  at  the  same  time,  sulphurous  acid. 

As  the  nitric  acid  solution  generally  contains  an  excess  of  acid, 
the  latter  is  removed,  in  the  first  place,  by  evaporation  ;  the  fluid  is 
then  diluted  with  water,  sulphurous  acid  added,  then  solution  of 
iodine  in  sulphurous  acid,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  as  long  as  apre- 

( cipitate  forms  (a  notable  excess  would  lead  to  the  solution  of  a  little 
subiodide  of  copper).  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  13 
hours,  then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  proper  caution 
to  guard  against  the  tendency  which  the  subiodide  of  copper 
displays  to  pass  over  the  rim  of  the  filter.  A  hole  being  made 
in  the  point  of  the  filter,  the  washed  precipitate  is  rinsed  into 
a  flask  by  means  of  water,  the  filter  added,  chlorine  conducted 
into  the  flask,  and  the  solution  obtained  finally  precipitated  with 
hydrate  of  potassa  (§  119).  The  other  metals  are  estimated  in  the 
fluid  filtered  off  from  the  subiodide  of  copper.  In  presence  of 
iron,  a  trace  of  the  latter  will  occasionally  fiJl  down  with  the  sub- 
iodide of  copper.     The  best  way  is  to  separate  this  after  weighing 

.'the  oxide  of  copper.  Flajolot  (''Annal.  des  Mines,**  1853,  641; 
'' Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  61,  105).  The  results  are  very  satis- 
fiictory. 

5.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  directed  §  119,  3,  as  sulphosubcy-  114 
anide  ;  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  {Rwot). 

h.  Bobierre  ("  Compt.  Rend,"  36,  224 ;  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem.,"  115 
58,  380)  employed  the  following  method  with  satis&ctory  results  in 
the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper.  The  alloy  is  put 
into  a  small  porcelain  boat  standing  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  heated 
to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a  rapid  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  the  process.  The 
zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  Lead  also  (if  that  metal 
be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

c  As  in  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means  of  sulphu-  116 
retted  hydrogen,  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  contain  oxide  of  zinc,  I  recommend  the  following 
process  to  test  the  oxide  of  copper  for  oxide  of  zinc,  and  to  remove 
the  latter.  When  you  have  weighed  the  oxide  of  copper,  reduce  it 
by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  effected  best  in  a 
porcelain  boat  inserted  in  a  wide  porcelain  tube  ;  allow  the  metallic 
copper  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  when  cold,  heat 
for  some  time  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  filter,  wash,  con- 
duct a  few  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid,  to  |h«* 
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dpitate  any  traoes  of  copper  which  might  have  been  dissolved,  and 
determine  the  zinc  as  diluted  §  108,  a. 

d.  Evooi  and  BouqueCa  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  from 
ammoniacal  solution  bj  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  gives  unsatisfactory 
results^  as  oxide  of  zinc  always  precipitates  along  with  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

6.  Oxide  of  Cadkiuh  from  Oxide  of  Zura 

Prepare  a  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  two  metals,  117 
as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  then 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear  fluid  is 
distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  boil  for  1 4-2  hours.  All  the  cadmium  precipitates  as  hydrated 
oxide  free  from  alkali ;  which  is  determined  as  directed  §  121^ 
whilst  :the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution  ;  the  latter  metal 
is  determined  as  directed  in  §  108,  h,  Avbd  and  Ramdohr  {"  AnnaL 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  103,  33).  The  results  are  said  to  be  satis- 
&ctory. 

7.  Paotoxipe  of  Manganese  fbom  Oxide  of  Lead,  Tbboxide 
OF  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Cadmiom,  and  Oxide  of  Coppeb, 

If  you  have  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese  and  one  118 
of  the  other  bases,  precipitate  the  hot  solution  with  carbonate  of 
aoda,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation, 
then  on  the  filter,  dry,  ignite  some  time,  weigh,  and  determine,  in 
a  portion  of  the  residue,  the  manganese  by  the  volumetrical  method 
(59)-  II'  the  oxide  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  cadmium,  or  the  teroxide 
of  bismuth,  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  residue  has  the 
formula 

Mn,0,  +  a?MO. 

» 

Krieger  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  87,  264).  You  must  never 
omit  adding  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  filtrate,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  oxides  have  been  entirely  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  since  oxide  of  copper,  more  especially,  is  not 
always  completely  precipitated  by  carbonates  of  the  alkalies. 

IL  Separatiok  of  the  Oxides  of  thb  Fifth  Gboup  from  eaoh 

OTHER. 

§163. 

Index:  Oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper,  119,  124,  125,  126, 
131,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  cadmium,  119,  124,  126;— 
from  teroxide  of  bismuth,  119,  123,  126,  134;— from 
oxide  of  mercury,  119,  124,  126,  132,  133,  137;— from 
oxide  of  lead,  119,  122,  123,  126,  129, 131,  138,  139. 

Oxide  of  mercwry  ivom  oxide  of  silver,  119,  124, 126, 132, 
133,  137 ; — from  suboxide  of  mercury,  120; — from  oxide 
of  lead,  121,  122,  123,  126,  132,  133,  137;— from  teroxide 
of  bismuth,  123,  126,  137;— from  oxide  of  copper,  125, 
126,  130,  132,  133,  137  ;-^from  oxide  of  cadmium,  130, 
137. . 
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Suboxide  of  mercwry  from  the  oxides  of  mercarj,  copper, 
cadmium,  and  lead,  120; — ^from  the  other  metals :  see  oxide 
ofmefi'cwry. 

Oxide  of  lead  from  oxide  of  silver,  119,  122,  123,  126, 
129,  131,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  mercury,  121,122,  123, 
126,  132,  133;— from  oxide  of  copper,  121,  122,  123,  126, 
135;— from  teroxide  of  bismuth,  121,  122,  134,  140;- 
from  oxide  of  cadmium,  122, 123,  126. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  from  oxide  of  silver,  119,  123,  126, 
134;— from  oxide  of  lead,  121,  122,  134, 140;— fit)m  oxide 
of  copper,  123,  126, 127, 134;— from  oxide  of  cadmium,  123, 
126,  136;— from  oxide  of  mercury,  123,  126,  137. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  silver,  119,  124,  125,  126, 
131,  138,  139;— from  oxide  of  lead,  121, 122, 123, 126, 135; 
—from  teroxide  of  bismuth,  123,  126,  127,  134; — ^from 
oxide  of  mercury,  125,  126,  130,  132,  133,  137;— from 
oxide  of  cadmium,  125,  126,  128. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  oxide  of  silver,  119,  124,  126; — 
from  oxide  of  lead,  122,  123,  126;— from  teroxide  of 
bismuth,  123,  126,  136;— from  oxide  of  copper,  125,  126, 
,  128; — ^from  oxide  of  mercury,  130,  137. 

1.  Methods  based  upon    the  Insolubility  of  certain  MetaJBio 
CMorides  in  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 
a.  Oxide  of  Silyeb  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  119 
Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  To  separate  oxide  of  silver  from  ooside  of  copper,  oxide  of 
cadmium,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth,  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution 
hydrochloric  acid  aa  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  separate  the 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  from  the  other  oxides  in  the  solution 
as  directed  §  115,  1,  a. 

/3.  The  separation*of  siloer  from  oodde  of  mffrcvmf  is  effected  in 
the  same  way,  with  this  modification,  that  the  fluid  is  precipitated 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  after  previous  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia.  If  this  addition  is  neglected,  the 
solution  does  not  clear  after  the  precipitation  {Levol) ;  moreover, 
some  chloride  of  silver  remains  in  solution,  as  that  salt  dissolves  in 
considerable  quantity  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  mercury 
{Wackenroder,  Liebig),     "Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,*'  81,  128. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead,  the  precipitation  is  also 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot  and 
the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute;  no  more  must  be  added  of  the 
latter  than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be 
readily  effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  soda 
{Anthon),  The  lead  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

d.  The  volumetrical  method  (§  115,  5)  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint,  to  determine  the  silver  in  alloys.  In  presence  of  mercuiy, 
acetate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  fluid,  immediately  before  the  addition 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (see  fi). 

b.  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  or 
Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  120 
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as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms ;  allow  this  to  deposit, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  other  oxides.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid  com« 
pound  of  the  oxides^  insoluble  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in 
the  cold,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to 
effect  the  solution  in  a  manner  excluding  the  chance  of  a  conversion 
of  the  suboxide  of  mercury  into  oxide. 

c    Oxide  of   Lead  prom    Oxide    of   Mebcubt,   Oxide  of  ,  * 

C(^PEBy  AND  TeEOXIDE  OF  BiSMUTH. 

Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric  add  121 
in  excess,  add  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  and  some  ether, 
and  proceed  generally  as  directed  §  116,  4.     Heat  the  filtrate  until 
the  alcohol  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  the  metals  by  sulphuretted 
hjdzogeiL 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of . 
Lead 

Oxide    of   Lead  from  all    other  Oxides  of   the   Fifth 
Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  122 
evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize,  allow  the 
fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  preseut,  even  the  sulphates  of  oxide  of  mercury 
and  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the 
aolntion,  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  unthoiU  delay  from  the 
undissolved  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead.  Wash  the  latter  with  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  then  finally  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and 
weigh  (§  116,  2).  Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphate  of  oxide  of  silver  being  difficultly 
soluble,  this  method  cannot  be  recommended  in  presence  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  notable  quantity. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Deportmenl  qf  the  several 
Oxides  and  Stdphides,  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium  {Freseniua 
and  Haidlen,  "  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  43,  129). 

a.  Oxide  of    Lead   and    Teroxide    of   Bismuth   from   all 
OTHER  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  123 
add  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  po- 
tassium), heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter 
jou  have  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead  and  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
mixed  with  alkali ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  cyanides 
in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  method  of  effecting 
their  ulterior  separation  will  be  learnt  from  what  follows. 

6.  Oxide  of   Silver  from  Oxide    of  Mercury,  Oxide   of 
Copper,  and  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  must  124 
preTiously  be  nearly  neutralized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.     The  solu^ 
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tion  cohtainb  tlie  qTanides  of  the  metala  in  combination  with  cyanide 
of  potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric^ acid  in 
excess,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the 
insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the 
cyanide  of  mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper 
and  eadmium,  which  first  fall  down,  redissolve  in  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide  of  silver  as  directed  §  115,  3.  If 
the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at  onoe 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down  the 
sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you  must 
first  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  jprecipitate  at  once  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda 
(§  119,  1). 

c.  Oxide  oi'  Co)»^bb  prom  Oxide  op  Silvee,  Oxide  op  Mer- 
cury, AND  Oxide  op  Oadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  5,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  125 
precipitate  ^^hlch  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves ;  add  some  more 
cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The  sulphides  of 
silver,  cadmium,  and  mercury  are  completely  thrown  down,  whilst 
the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant  repeatedly, 
treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphides  of  the 
metieds.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evaporate  the 
latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  there  is 
no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and  then  preci- 
pitate with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§  119,  1). 

d  All  the  MsTAUi  of  the  Fifth  Group  prok  each  other. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  cyanide  126 
of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter. 
On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
mixed  with  alkali ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  the  proper  method. 
Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  filter  the  fiuid 
from  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  which  determine  as  directed 
§  115,  3.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  conduct  into  the  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess.  Add  now  some  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redLssolve 
the  sulphide  of  copper  which  may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter  the 
fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  Uie  precipitated 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmiuuL  Determine  the 
copper  as  directed  in  c,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cadmium  as 
in  idO  or  137. 

4.  Methods  hcufed  upon  the  SoluhUUy  of  some  o/the  Oondes  in 
Ammonia  or  CwhonaU  of  Ammonia, 

a.  Oxide  op  Copper  prom  Teroxide  op  Bismuth. 

a.  Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of  ainmonia  in  127 
excess.     The  bismuth  separates  as  carbonate  of  teroxide,  whilst  the 
carbonate  of  coppw  is  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonifti 
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Ajb  ihe  precipitate,  however,  generally  retains  a  little  copper,  it  is 
necessary  to  redissolve  it^  after  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate again  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  same  operation  must  be 
repeated  a  third  time  if  required.  Some  solution  of  carbonate  Of 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing  the  predipi-  . 
tate.  Apply  heat  to  the  filtrate  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may 
volatilize  (adding  finally  some  ammonia),  and  determine  the  copper 
as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  (i.  With  the  repeated  precipitation  here 
recommended;  this  method  gives  perfectly  accurate  results.  (Conip. 
Bho  R  Schneider,  "Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  60,  ail.) 

/3.  Mix  the  solution  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  drop 
it  gradually  into  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  The  bismuth  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  basic  salt,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solu- 
tion as  an  ammoniacal  double  salt  {Berzelius),  Wash  the  precipi- 
tated salt  of  bismuth  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  dissolve  in 
dilate  nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120. 
Determine  the  copper  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  as  directed  §  119, 
1,  o^  0.  In  this  method,  also,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  twice, 
as  in  a. 

6.  Oxide  of  Ooppeb  fboh  Oxide  of  Caduium. 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  oxide  of  128 
cadmium  separates,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution 
with  some .  oxide  of  cadmium.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  the  latter 
separates,  the  former  remaining  in  solution  {Strwneyer).  Treat  the 
solation  as  in  127*  '^^  process  is  more  convenient  than  125>  hut 
the  separation  is  less  complete. 

Q.  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Silver  may  be  sepa- 129 
rated  also  by  solation  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leaving 
the  former  undissolved  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  dbloride  of  silver  must  be  recently  precipitated,  and  the  light 
carefully  excluded  during  the  pi-ocess.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is 
necessary  to  test  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  ascertain  whether  ponderable  quantities 
of  chloride  of  silver  may  not  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency 
of  the  ammonia  8alt& 

6,  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Reduction  of  eonie  qfthe  Oxides  or 
Chlorides  by  Formate  of  Soda, 

0.  Oxide  of  Mercxtrt  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Cadviuil 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  present,  130 
nearly  saturate  with  soda,  and  precipitate  the  mercury  with  formate 
of  soda  as  directed  §  1 18,  2.     The  copper  and  cadmium  in  ihe  fil*- 
trate  are  separated  and  determined  by  the  proper  method. 

6.  Oxide  of  Silver  faok  Oxide  of  Copper  akd  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Saturate  the  solution  with  soda,  add  an  alkaline  formate,  and  131 
apply  heat  until  the  evolution  pf  carbonic  acid  ceases.     The  whole 
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of  the  silver  separates  in  the  metallic  state,  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
oxide  of  lead  remain  in  solution  {H.  Bote). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  VokUilitf/  of  some  of  the  MetaiUj 
Oxides,  or  Chlorides,  at  a  high  Temperatwre, 

a.  Mebcubt  from  Silyeb,  Lead,  Copper  (in  general  from  the  132 
metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  80, 


Pig.  80. 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  21 2^  and  weigL  Introduce 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  dry  precipitate  into  the  bulb  e ;  transmit  a 
slow  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  tube,*  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  to  the  bulb,  increasing  this  gradually  to  faint  redness.  First 
chloride  of  sulphur  distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water  in 
the  flasks/  and  A  (§  148,  IL,  1,  c) ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury 
formed  volatilizes,  condensing  partly  in  the  flask  /  partly  in  the 
hind  part  of  the  tube  g.  Cut  off  that  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  sub-  . 
limate  with  water  into  the  flask  /,  and  add  to  the  contents  of  the 
latter  also  the  water  in  h.  Warm  the  solution  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  is  gone  off,  and  then  determine  in  the  fluid  flltered  from  the 
sulphur  which  may  stiU  remain  undissolved,  the  mercury  as  directed 
§  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  silver  alone,  or  of  lead  alone,  yon 
may  weigh  it  at  once  ;  but  if  it  contains  several  metals,  you  must 
reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for  their  ulterior  separa- 
tion. Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead,  the  sulphides  and  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  must  be  heated  gently ,  the  former  in  a  stream 
oichlorine,  the  latter  in  a  stream^  of  hydrogen  gas,  otherwise  some 
chloride  of  lead  might  volatilize. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference,  133 
instead  of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified. 
An  aliquot  part  of  the  weighed  sulphides  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain 
boat,  which  is  inserted  into  a  tube  ;  a  current  of  chlorine  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  latter,  and  heat  applied  j  by  which  means  com- 
plete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  and  mercury  is  effected.  If  silver 
or  lead  alone  was  present  with  the  mercury,  the  chloride  of  silver 
or  chloride  of  lead  remaining  in  the  boat  is  weighed  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  and  the  part  calculated  upon  the  whole,  which  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  silver  or  lead,  and  accordingly  also  that  of  the 
«ulphide  of  silver  or  sulphide  of  lead  in  the  weighed  precipitate  of  the 

*  Bee  {  148,  H.,  1,  e,  foot  note. 
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mixed  sulpbicles,  and  the  differenoe  wiU  consequently  give  tbe  quan^ 
tity  of  sulphide  of  mercuiy  contained  in  the  precipitate*  of  the 
mixed  sulphides.     The  results  are  accurate. 

In  alloys,  the  mercury  may  often  be  determined  simply  from  the 
loss  which  the  analysed  substance  suffers  by  ignition. 

&  Tebozide  of  Bismuth  fbok  Oxide  of  Silteb,   Oxide  of 
LeaDi  and  Oxide  of  Coppeb. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  134 
mercuiy  from  the  same  metals  (1329133)-  ^e  method  is  more  espe- 
daily  convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of 
lead  might  volatilise ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application  of  heat  too 
soon,  as  otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  residue.  If  it  is 
intended  to  determine  the  bismuth  in  the  direct  way,  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  b  poured  into  the  flasks  /  and  A,  and  the 
bismuth  determined  as  directed  in  §  120. 

7.  Method  hosed  wpon  the  PeroxidaHon  of  Lead  by  Chlorine* 
Lead  frox  Coppeb. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  lead  frt>m  zinc  and  nickel  (111).    135 

8.  Method  baaed  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Chro- 
mates. 

BisxxrrH  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.  The  filtrate  con-  136 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmiuuL  Concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  directed  §  121, 1,  a.,  JiU.  Lowe  {**  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.," 
67,  469);  W.Feokrson  (''PhiL  Mag.,"  xi.  204).  The  results  are 
said  to  be  satisfietctory. 

9.  Method  hosed  upon  t?te  different  Deportmemt  of  the  several 

Sulphides  with  Nitric  A^. 

Oxide  of  Mbbcuby  fbom  Silyeb,  Bismuth,  Coppeb,  Cadmium, 
AND  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  per- 137 
fectly  pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  mercury 
is  left  undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  Absence  of 
chlorine  is  indispensable.  G.  v.  Both  ("  Pogg.  Ann.,"  96,  322 ; 
"Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  66,  479)  employed  this  method,  which  is 
80  universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect  success  for 
the  separation  of  mercury  from  bismuth.  It  is  less  suitable  for  the 
separation  of  mercury  from  lead. 

10.  Separation  of  Silver  hy  Cupellation. 

CuPELLATiOK  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  determining  138 
silver  in  alloys  with  ooppeb,  lead,  &c.  The  alloy  is  fused  to- 
gether with  a  sufficient  qtiantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of 
lilver,  16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a 
muffle,  in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead 
and  copper  are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel, 
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the  silver  behig  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weigbt 
of  the  cupel  absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead ;  the  qvian* 
tity  of  the  sample  to  be  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated 
acco^diiiglj.  This  ineithod  is  only  rarely  employed  in  laboratories ; 
I  have  given  it  a  place  here,  however,  becauee  it  appears  to  be  the 
safest  process  to  determine  very  small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys. 
(Compare  MalagtUi,  and  Ihirocher,   ^Oomptes    rend.,'*  29,  689, 

11.  Volumetric  DetermincUion  of  Silver  in  Presence  of  Lead 
and  Copper :  Method  based  upon  the  Deportment  of 
J^Urate  of  Silver  with  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Sta/rck, 

Pt^pare  a  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  in  water,  and  detennina  139 
the  strength  by  its  action  upon  10  cc.  of  a  neutral  centesimal- 
equivalent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (1*0797  grm.  of  silver  in  the 
litre),  which  has  previously  been  mixed  with  some  precipitated 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.  If  10  aa  of  the  silver  solution  require 
50  to  60  cc.  of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution,  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered of  the  proper  degree  of  oonoentration.  Upon  adding  the 
iodide  of  starch  solution  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  tha 
color  imparted  disappears  quickly  at  firsts  and  the  fluid  be<»mes 
yellowish,  owing  to  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.  Discontinue 
adding  iodide  of  starch  solution  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  acquired  a 
bluish-green  tint.  There  b  no  difficulty  in  hitting  the  exact  point 
when  the  reaction  is  completed.  The  carbonate  of  lime  not  only 
serves  to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  but  fiicilitates  also  the  perception 
of  the  change  of  color.  To  analyse  an  alloy  of  silver  with  copper, 
dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  of  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  to  100 
cc.,  to  lessen  the  color  of  the  copper;  saturate  5  cc.  of  this 
solution  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  add  iodide  of  starch  until 
the  fluid  acquires  a  bluish-green  tint  Or  determine  very  ap- 
proximately the  silver  in  2  cc  of  the  solution,  then  precipitate 
from  50  cc,  of  this,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silver  (about  919  per 
cent.)  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength, 
Alter  (as  chloride  of  silver  also  exercises  a  decolorizing  action), 
and  then  determine  the  rest  of  the  silver  by  means  of  iodide  of 
starch.  If  the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  determined  exceeds.  0*020 
grm.,  the  latter  is  always  the  safer  way.  K  you  have  a  nitric  acid 
solution  of  silver  and  lead,  precipitate  the  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  filter,  add  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  filtrate  until  the  free 
add  is  neutralized,  filter  again  if  necessary,  add  more  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  then  solution  of  iodide  of  starch.  Highly  dilute  solu- 
tions must  be  concentrated,  as  the  quantity  operated  upon  should 
never  exceed  60  or  at  the  very  highest  100  cc  Salts  of  ^ercury 
must  not  be  present,  as  these  act  upon  iodide  of  starch  analogously 
to  salts  of  silver.  F.  Piscmi  (*'  Ann.  des  Mines,"  x.  83 ;  Lid>ig 
and  Kopp's  '*  Jahresber,"  1856,  749).  This  method  gives  quite 
satisfactory  results;  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  estimation  of 
small  quantities  of  silver* 

12.  Prec^piMion  of  one  Metal  hy  another  in  the  Metallie  Slaie, 
Oxide  of  Lead  fbom  Teboxide  of  Bisicuth. 
Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wash  the  140 
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precipitate,  and  diasolye  in  aoetio  aoid,  in  a  stoppered  flask ;  place  a 
weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  npright  in  the  solution  and  nearly  fill  up 
with  water,  so  tiiat  the  rod  is  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid  ;  insert 
the  stopper,  and  let  the  fliask  stand  at  rest  for  about  12  hours,  with 
occasional  shaking.  Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  off  from  the 
lead  rod,  oollect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  aoid  ;  evapo- 
rate the  solution,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120. 
Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  1 16.  Dry  the  leaden 
rod,  and  weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has 
suffered  in  the  process,  from  the  amount  of  the  lead  produced  firom 
the  filtrate  (£7^rsit). 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

TE^OZIDE  OP  GOLD — BIKOZIBB  OF  PLATINUM — PROTOXIDE  OP  TIK — 

BIKOXIDE  OP   TIN — TEBOXIDE    OF    ANTIMONY    (aNTIMONIC  ACID) 

AB8ENIOUS  ACID — ARSENIC  ACID* 

L  Separation  op  the  Oxides  op  the  Sixth  Group  from  the 
Oxides  of  the  first  Fits  Qboup& 

§  164. 

Index:  Odd  from  the  oxides  of  groups  I. — III.,  141,  146. 
„  „  IV.,  141,  144,  146. 

„  silver,  144,  162. 

„  mercury,  144,  146,  153. 

„  lead,  144,  166. 

„  copper,  144,  146. 

„  bismuth,  144,  146,  166. 

M  cadmium,  144,  146. 

Plaiinum  from  the  oxides  of  groups  I. — ^IIL,  141. 

IV.,  141, 145,  147. 
^  silver,  145. 

„  mercury,  145,  147. 

lead,  145. 
„  copper,  145,  147. 

,1  bismuth,  145,  147. 

„  cadmium,  145,  147. 

Tin  from  the  oxides  of  groups,  I.  and  II.,  141,  149,  152. 

III.,  141,  149. 
„  zinc,  141,  143,  148,  149. 

„  manganese,  141,  143,  148,  149. 

„  nickel,  141,  143, 148,  149,  151. 

„  cobalt,  141,  143,  148,  149,  151. 

„,  iron,  141,  14.3,  148. 

«  sUver,  142,  143,  148,  151, 

„  mercury,  142,  143,  148. 

lead,  142,  143,  148,  151. 

copper,  142,  143,  148,  149,  151. 
„  bismuth,  142,  143,  148. 

^  cadmium;  142,  143,  14& 
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ArUimonff  from  the  oxides  of  groups^  I.  and  II.,  141, 152. 

III.,  141, 

„  zinc,  141,  143,  150. 

„  manganese,  141,  143,  150. 

„  nickel,  141,  143,  150,  151,  157, 

„  cobalt,  141,  143,  150,  151,  157. 

„  iron,  141,  143,  150,  156. 

„  silver,  142,  143,  150,  151. 

„  mercury,  142,  143,  150. 

„  lead,  142,  143,  150,  151. 

„  copper,  142,  143,  150, 151,  156,  164- 

„  bismuth,  142,  143,  150. 

„  cadmium,  142,  143,  150. 

Arsenic  from  the  oxides  of  group  I.,  141,  158,  160,  161. 

„  IL,  141, 155,  158, 160,  161, 163. 

„  „  III.,  141,  159,  160. 

zinc,  141,  143,  155,  158, 159,  160, 161. 
„  manganese,  141,  143,  155,  159,  160,  161. 

„  nickel,  141,  143,  151,  155,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161. 

„  cobalt,  141,  143,  151,  155,  157,  158,  159,  160, 161. 

„  iron,  141,  143,  154,  155,  156,  159,  160. 

silver,  142,  143,  151,  155,  160. 
„  mercury,  142,  143,  155,  160. 

„  lead,  142,  143,  151,  155,  158,  160,  163. 

„  copper,  142,  143,  151,  155,  156,  158, 160,  164,  165. 

„  bismuth,  142,  143,  155,  160. 

„  cadmium,  142,  143,  155,  158,  160. 

A.  GeneralMethoda. 

1.  Method  baaed  upon  the  PrecipUcUum  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth 
Oroupfrom  Acid  Solutions  by  SiUphweited  Hydrogen. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the  first 
Four  Groups. 

Conduct'  into  the  acid*  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  141 
and  filter  from  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the 
oxides  of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  §  162  (107)  «» A  snd  y)  most  also  be  attended 
here.  As  regards  y,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  bo  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  exceptional  conditions  required  to  secure  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to 
Section  lY.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition. 

a.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid  from 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the 
whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the  arsenic 
as  ZnS,  AsS,  {Wohler).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into 
araeniouB  acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

/3.  Theit  in  presence  of  antimony,  taiiiaric  acid  is  advantageously 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  answers  best  as  acidifying  agent. 
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added  if  oxides  of  tbe  foarth  groap  alone  are  present,  vhicfa  maj 
be  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  bj 
sulphide  of  ammoniam ;  but  that  it  had  better  be  omitted  in  the  anar 
lyva  of  oompoands  4»ntaining  alumina,  alkaline  earths,  and  alkalies. 
Id  the  ease  of  such  compounds^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  oondooted 
mto  the  dear  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  water  is  then  added,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  again  oonducted  into  the  fluid,  a  Airther  quan- 
tity of  water  added,  and  the  precipitation  completed  by  eon- 
dactiug  A  snffident  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the 
fluid. 

2.  Methods  ht»ed  vpcfn  the  StMbilUy  of  the  Sulphides  of  the 
MetaU  of  ^  SioOh  Group  in  StUphidea  of  the  Alkali 
Metaie. 

a.  Thb  Ohdes  of  Group  YI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  142 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Group  Y. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  paying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  lY.  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  metal%  -and  aUo  to  the  remarks  in  141.  The  preci- 
pitate consists  x>f  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  groups  Y.  and  YI. 
Wash,  treat  immediately  after  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter  off  the 
clear  laid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation,  if  necessary,  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of  group  Y. 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  protosulphide 
of  tin  is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow.  In  pre- 
sence of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  sulphide  of  sodium  should  be  used  as  solvent. 
However,  this  substitution  can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of 
mercury,  since  the  sulphides  of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions,  until  the  acid  predominates  ;  allow  to  subside^  and-  then 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  sulphides 
of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  mixed  with  some  sulphur. 

Sehneideri^'Anna,].  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  101, 64)  states  that  he  fiiiled 
in  efiecting  complete  separation  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisul- 
phide of  tin  by  digestion  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  that  object,  by  -conducting  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen into  the  potassa  solution  of  tartrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and 
protoxide  of  tin  (which  decompose  into  suboxide  of  bismuth  and 
binoxide  of  tin). 

6.  The  Oubeb  of  Group  YL  (with  the  exception  of  G<^d  and  143 
Platimim)  pbom  those  of  Groups  IY.  and  Y. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  add  yellow  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  excess ;  cover  the  vessel,  allow  the  mixture 
to  digest  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  proceed  as  in  142* 
Repeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals  of  groups  IY.  and  Y.  Wash  with  water  containing  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 
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In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difficulties.  In 
presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and  sulphide  of 
sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.* 

/3.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  diy 
carbonate  of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
over  a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphur  salts  of  the  metals 
of  the  sixth  group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  groups  IV.  and  V.  un- 
dissolved. By  this  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be 
tested  for  iron,  (fee.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined 
{ff.  Rose).     The  solution  of  the  sulphur  salts  is  treated  as  in  142* 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Metals  of  the 
Sia!th  Group  in  Acids, 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  op  Groups  IV.  and  V.  nc  Allots. 

cu  Heat  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid,  or,  according  to  circnm-  144 
stances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  metals  dissolve,  the  gold 
in  left.  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  filings,  or  rolled  out  into  thin 
sheets.  Alloys  of  gold  containing  silver  or  lead,  or  both,  can  be 
analysed  by  this  method  only  if  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter 
metals,  or  of  either,  amounts  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  otherwise 
the  silver  and  lead  are  not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver 
and  gold  containing  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  silver,  are  therefore 
fused  together  with  3  parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with 
nitric  acid.  The  residuary  gold  is  weighed ;  but  its  purity  must 
be  ascertained,  by  dissolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
not  in  concentrated  hot  acid^  as  chloride  of  silver  also  is  soluble  in 
the  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Ck)nference  held  at  Vienria,  in  1857,  the  following  pro- 
cess was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Grermany. 
Add  to  1  part  of  gold  supposed  to  be  present,  2^  parts  of  pure 
silver,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the 
requisite  amount  of  lead  is  just  fusing. t  After  the  removal  of  the 
lead  (by  absorption),  the  button  of  gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by 
hammering  or  rolling,  then  ignited,  and  rolled;  then  treated  first 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  with  nitric  acid  of  1*3 
sp.  gr.     Lastly,  it  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  {"  Kunst  und 

*  The  hitherto  universally  admitted  accuracy  of  this  method  has  lately  been  called  'a 
question  by  Bloxam  (**  Ann.  d.  Ghem.  und  Pharm.,"  83,  204).  That  chemist  fonod 
that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails  to  separate  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  fn>in 
large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmium  (1  :  100) ;  and  th&t 
more  especially  the  separation  of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  br 
this  method  is  a  failure,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  On  the 
other  hand,  howerer,  Mr.  LucitUj  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  complete  separation  of  copper  from  tin  by  means  of  yellowish  sulphide  of 
sodium.  But  it  is  indispensable  to  digest  three  or  four  times  with  sufficienUy  laig« 
quantities  of  the  solvent,  as  stated  iu  the  text. 

t  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0*25  grm.,  contains  98-92  per  cent,  of  gold,  3  grms. 
of  lead  are  required;  if  92-87*5,  4  grms. ;  if  87*5-75,  5  grms.  ;  if  75-60,  6  gnnB.  ;  H 
60-35,  7  grms.  ;  if  less  than  35,  8  grms. 
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Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baiern,"  1857,  151;  "Chem.  CentralbL;'  1857, 
307  ;  "Polyt.  CentralbL,"  1857,  1151,  U71,  1639). 

/3.  Heat  the  finely  divided  (filed  or  rolled)  alloy  in  a  oapaoious 
platinum  dish  with  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid  until  theeyolu- 
tion  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or 
fns  the  alloy  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  {H,.  Base),  Separate  the 
gold  from  the  sulphates  of  the  metals,  by  treating  the  mass  first  with 
cold,  finally  with  boiling  water.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the 
operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and  tdtimately  test  the  purity  of 
the  latter. 

h.  Platinum  from  otheb  Metals  op  Gboups  IV.  and  V.,  ik 
Alloys. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  the  substance  .with  sulphuric  145 
acid  or,  better  still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa;  but  not  with  nitric 
acid,  as  platinum  in  alloys  wiU,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solve in  that  acid. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic 

state. 

Gold  from  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^Y.,  with  the  exception  of 
OxiDB  OF  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid   as  146 
directed  §  1 23,  b,  y,  and  filter  off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely 
separated.     Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insoluble  in  water  precipitating  along  with 
the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

3.  Method  based  upon  tlie  Precipitation  o/Platinum  as  Potassio- 

or  Ammonio- Bichloride  o/PlatinuTn. 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  with  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  147 
of  ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
•with  spirit  of  wine. 

4.  Methods  based  vpon  the  Sepan-aiion  of  Oxides  insoluUe  in 

Citric  Acid. 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV,  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  nitric  acid  as  directed  §  126, 148 

1,  a,  and  filter  the  solution  from  the  undissolved  binoxide  of  tin. 

The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  nitrates.      (In  presence  of 

bismuth,  wash  first  with  water  containing  nitric  acid.)  As  binoxide 

I   of  tin  b  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper,  the  safest  way,  in  an 

I   accurate  analysis,  is  to  test  it  for  this  admixture,  and  to  determine 

I   the  amount  of  it  as  directed  in  §  143,  fi. 

Bninner  (**  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,"  58,  446)  recommends  the 
following  course  of  proceeding,  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in 
the  tin  may  bo  effectively  guarded  against  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5 
partB  of  water ;  dilute  the  solution  largely  with  water,  and  heat 
gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  distinct  pracipitate 
l^  formed,  and  boil.     (In  presence  of  copper^  the  precipitate  must^ 
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io  this  o^ratlon,  change  from  its  original  bluish-green  to  a  hrowA 
or  black  tint.)  When  the  flatd  hae  been  in  ebtdlidon  some  10— > 
15  minutes,  allow  it  to'cool,  and  then  add  nitric  acid,  drop  bj  drop^ 
until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  and  the  precipitate  has,  alter 
several  hours*  digestion,  ao<^uired  a  pure  white  odor.  The  binoxide 
of  tin  thus  obtained  is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some 
iron,  which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in  143  /3* 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be 
tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  sob- 
stance.  To  this  end,  it  is  fused  with  3 — 4  parts  of  carbonate  of  «oda 
and  potassa^  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water^i  and  the  solution 
filtered;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should 
mlicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  this  substance.  The 
tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  silicic 
acid  still  remainiDg  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way 
(§  140).  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of  silicic 
acid,  the  last  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  {KkUtd,  "  Chem. 
CentralbL,"  1857,  929). 

h.  Tin  from  the  Oxides  of  Gboups  I.,  II.,  III.,  as  well  as  from  149 
Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Pbotoxidb  of  Nicker 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Goppeb,  and  probably  also  from 
some  other  oxides  {LdweTithal,  *^  Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  60,  257). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the 
tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  as  directed  §  126,  1,  6  ;  and 
separate  the  precipitated  binoxide  of  tin  from  the  fluid  j  the  filtrate 
contains  the  other  oxides.  In  the  procese^  attend  to  the  following 
points: — 

a.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  generally  to  be  preferred  as  precipitating 
agent^  where  the  choice  is  permitted. 

p.  When  tlie  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  tin  has  subsided,  decani 
the  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  i*epeat  this  operation  several 
times,  and  then  treat  the  precipitate  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  1 
part  of  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  and  9  parts  oi  water,  before  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  filter  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  washing. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

If  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  mixed  with  other  oxides  admitting  of 
reduction  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  these  oxides  may  also 
be  reduced  in  this  manner,  and  the  metafe  then  treated  as  in  148* 

c.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IY.  and  V.  in 
Alloys. 

Proceed  as  in  148»  Al^i'  the  fluid  off  from  the  precipitate,  and  150 
convert  the  latter  into  antimonious  acid  by  ignition  (§  125,  2). 
The  results  are  only  approximate,  as  some  teroxide  of  antimony 
dissolves. 

5,  Methods  baaed  upon  the   VokMUy  of  rtya/n^  Chl&rid«§^or 
Metals. 

cL  Tra,  Antimoky,  ABsffiiric  from  Ooppeb,  Silver,  Lead,  Cobalt, 

KiCKBL. 

Treat  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceed-  151 
ing  exactiy  as  directed  in  132-      In  presence  of  antimony,  fill  the 
flasks/and  h  (Fig.  80)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  add  in  water, 
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mixed  with  hjdrocUario  acil  In  aUoys  also,  the  metab  mBj  ba 
aeparaiad  by  thi9  method  The  alloy  moat  be  very  finely  divided. 
Arsenical  ajloya  are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way. 

b,  BnfoxiDB  OF  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimoky  (and  also  Anti- 
icoNiG»  Abseniohs^  A]Q>  AmfSNw  AGm),  VBOW  AftKAUEs  and 
Alkaline  Eabth^ 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  d  parts  of  pura  chlQiide  of  am-  152 
moniom  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  withaconcave 
platinum  UiC  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and 
ignite  gently  until  all  chloride  of  amvpnium  is  driven  off;  add  a 
fresh  portion  of  that  salt  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  weight  of  the  latter  remains  constant.  In 
this  prooess,  the  chlorides  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape, 
leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The 
deoompositioo  by  this  method  prooeeds  moat  rapidly  with  arsenical 
compoaiids^  less  quickly  with  antimonial  compounds,  and  least  so 
with  compounds  of  tin  {M.  Bo9e)k 

c  Mbbcubt  feok  Qold  (in  alloys  and  also  in  oHhet  forau  of  oom- 


The  two  metals  are  separated  by  ignition,  and  the  mercury  is  153 
either  calculated  from  the  loss  or  collected  and  weighed  (§  118). 

6L  Mdhoda  baaed  upon  the  VolcUUUy  of  Terstdphule  of  Arsenic. 

The  Acids  of  Arsenic  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (probably  154 
also  from  protoxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide 
gf  lead,  M)  Bbelmfm* 

Heat  the  oxides  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  process  they 
are  completely  converted  into  sulphides.  The  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
volatilizes,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  the  other  metals  behind. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony 
into  Arsenates  cmd  Antimonatee  of  the  AlkaUes^ 

Am^mviq  vboh^  tws.  MsTALa  ABO  Oxides  of  Qboups  IL,  IV., 

AID  V. 

a.  If  the  anbetanoe  contains  the  wraenio  in  tha  form  of  arsenites  155 
or  arsenates,  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  ]  if  an  alloy,  it  is  fused  with 
3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In 
either  ease  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  which 
oontains  the  arsenates  of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
oxides  or  carbonatea  The  arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  127,2.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  the 
ftnion  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible  j  but  if  more  con* 
siderable,  the  process  must  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as 
platinum  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass  is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid 
and  alumina. 

(.  Absenic  and  Antimony  from  Copper  and  Iron,  especially  in 
ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solution  of  156 
potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  §  148,  IL,  2,  b),    . 
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The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution  contains  snl- 
phate,  ai^nate,  and  antimonate  of  potassa  (Rivot,  BeudarU,  and 
Da^Mw,  "Compt.  rend.;*  1853,  835;  "  Journ.  tprakt.Chem-,"  61, 
133), 

e.  ABSEzac  and  Antihont  frox  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  «dd  a  lar|;;e  excess  of  157 
potassa,  heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the 
precipitate  is  black.  The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form 
of  sesquioxide  {Rivotf  Beudant  and  Daguin,  "Compt.  rend.,**  1853, 
835 ;  "  Joum.  £  prakt  Chem./'  61,  133). 

8.  Method  based  upon  tlie  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenaie  of 

Svboxide  of  Mercury, 
Absenio  Acid  from  the  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Eabths,  Oxide 
OF  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Oxide  of 
Lead,  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadhium. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  mercury  158 
(§  134,  5,  y).     The  arsenic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  the  in- 
soluble residue  in  the  way  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  deter- 
mined.    Ti*eat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  135, 1  {H.  Rose). 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenate  of 

Magnesia  and  Ammonia, 

Arsenic  Acid  from  Alumina  and  the  Oxides  of  Group  IY. 

Proceed  as  directed  §  135,/  cl     Treat  the  precipitated  arsenate  159 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  the  same  way  as  the  precipitated  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (see  §  135,/,  a). 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsenio- 

Molybdate  of  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^V. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  2  b,  and  treat  the  160 
filtrate  as  directed  in  §  135,  m. 

11.  MethodbaseduponthelnsolubUityofArsencUeofSesquioQcitk 
of  Iron, 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and 

OOBALT. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  directed  161 
§  127,  3,  a  or  b,  filter,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Chloride  of  Silver, 

Silver  from  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  add,  dilute,  and  162 
filter  the  solution  of  the  tei'chloride  of  gold  from  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  con- 
tains less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion,  the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  undecom* 
posed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  silver  may 
be  separated  also  from  platinum^ 
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13.  Method  hcuedupon  the  InsoluhUUy  of  certain  Sulphates  in 

Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 

Absenic  Acid  from  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  of 

LSAD. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phoephorio  acid  from  the  same  163 
oxides  (§  135|  c).     The  compounds  of  these  bases  with  arsenious  acid 
are  first  converted  iuto  arsenates,  before  the  snlphnric  acid  is  added  ; 
this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
with  chlorate  of  potaasa. 

14.  Method  based  upon  tlie  Separation  of  Copper  as  Suhiodide, 
Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

Dissolve  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  add  the  acid  164 
only  slightly  in  excess,  dilute  with  water  or,  in  presence  of  antimony, 
with  water  containing  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  copper  as  in 
113.    Arsenic  and  antimony  remain  in  solution  {Flajotot), 

15.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Oxalate, 
Copper  from  Arsenic. 

Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  ammonia  until  the  blue  precipitate  165 
fonned  remains  undissolved  upon  further  addition  of  the  reagent,  then 
effect  solution  by  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Add,  cautiously, 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand.  The  copper  separates  almost  completely  as  oxalate, 
which  is  then  converted  by  ignition  in  the  air  into  oxide.  Add 
ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  and  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  the  minute  trace  of  copper  still  retained  in 
solution  {F,  Field,  "  Chem.  Gaz.,"  1857,  313). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several 

Metals  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

OoLD  from  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

The^  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  166 
in  tbe  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  123)-  ^he  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gold  deter- 
mined by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  each 

OTHER. 

§  165. 

liiikx :  Platinum  from  gold,  167  ; — ^from  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic, 
168. 

Gold  from  platinum,  1 67  ; — from  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic, 
168. 

Tin  from  gold  and  platinum,  168 ; — from  arsenic,  169,  176, 
177,  178;— from  antimony,  171,  175,  177  ;— prot- 
oxide from  binoxide  of  tin,  181, 
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AnCimony  from  gold  and  platiaum,  168 ; — ^fram  axBemc, 
170,  171,  172,  173 ;— from  tin,  171,  175,  177  ;— ter- 
oxide  of  antimony  from  antiroonic  acid,  180,  182. 

Arsenic  from  gold  and  platinnm,  168 ; — from  tin,  169,  176, 
177,  178;— from  antimony,  170,  171,  172,  173;— 
WBeaiioiu  acid  from  arMnio  acid,  174^  179^  ld2» 

1 .  Method  based  upon  the  FrecipUation  of  Platinum  as  Fotassio- 

bichloride  of  Platinwin, 

Platikum  frok  Gold. 

Precipitate  from  the  aolution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  the  167 
platinum  as  directed  §  124,  (,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  123,  b. 

2.  Method  based  upcm  the  VcIaAUity  of  the  Chlorides  of  the  tn- 

ferior  Metals. 

Platinum  and  Qold  from  Tiir>  Aiffimont,  akb  AasBNia 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  os  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  168 
chloruie  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides   of  the 
other  metals  volatilize  (compare  1329 133)- 

3.  Methods  based  zipon  the  Volatility  of  Arsenic  and  TersuljMde 

of  Arsenic 

a.  Absenio  from  Tnr  {R,  Be»e), 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oxides,  dry  at  21 2^*  F.,  and  heat  a  169 
weighed  portion  of  the  dried  mass  in  a  bulb-tube,  gently  at  first, 
but  gradually  more  strongly^  conducting  a  stream  of  dry  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during  the  operation.  Snl- 
7)hur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sulphide  of  tin  is  left. 
The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  a  snlall  flask  connected 
with  the  bulb-tube,  in  the  manner  described  in  132i  ^hich  contains 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  When  upon  continued  application 
of  heat  no  further  sign  of  sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder 
part  of  the  tube,  drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in 
the  bulb^  allow  the  tube  to  oool,  and  then  eat  it  off  above  the 
coating.  Divide  the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces^ 
and  heat  these  with  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dis- 
solved ;  unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  re- 
ceiver, add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filtering,  chlorate  of 
potassa,  and  heat  gently  until  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  determine  the 
arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be 
calculated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the 
bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula Sn  S.  It  is  therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is 
effected  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  effected 
by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  iwuia  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  5  parts  of  sulphur^  in  a  covered  porcelaih  crucible^ 
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nntil  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  calm  fasioiL  It  is  then  allowed  to'cool, 
disaolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  <fec., 
which  may  possibly  have  formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

6.   ASSENIC  FROM  AnTIHOKY  IK  AlLOYS. 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  2  parts  170 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted;  apply  a 
gentle  beat  at  firsts  but  increase  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of 
intensity,  and  contiiiue  heating  until  no  mora  arsenic  volatilizes. 
Take  eare  not  to  inhale  the  escaping  fumes ;  the  safest  way  is  to 
insert  the  hind  part  of  the  bulb-tube  into  a  flask,  in  which  the 
arsenic  will  sublime.  Allow  the  bulb-tube  to  cool ;  after  coolings 
treat  the  contents^  first  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  then  with  water,  and  weigh  the  residuary 
antimony.  The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is  calculated  from  the  IosSp 
This  method  gives  only  approximate  results.  The  direct  fusion  of 
the  alloy  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas,  without 
previous  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanijde  of  potassium, 
would  give  most  inaocurate  results,  as  a  large  quantity  of  antimony 
Tolatilizes  under  these  circumstances. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  insolvbiltty  of  ArUimanate  of  Soda. 

a.  Aetimony  from  Tie  and  Arsenic  {ff.  Rose). 

Oxidize  a  weighed  sample  of  the  finely  divided  substance,  in  a  171 
porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  specific  gravity,  adding  the 
acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a 
silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porpelain 
into  the  silver  crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add 
eight  times  the  bulk  of  the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and 
fuse  for  some  time.  Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with 
hot  water  until  the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  alcohol  of  0-83  sp. 
gr.  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  proportion  of  its  volume  to 
that  rf  the  water  as  1  to  3.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  with  fk^uent  stirring ;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last  adhering 
particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing  with  dilute  spirit 
of  wine  (1  volume  of  alcohol  to  3  volumes  of  water),  and  wash 
the  undissolved  residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  con- 
taiobg  1  volume  of  alcohol  to  2  volumes  of  water,  then  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a 
mixture  of  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  1  of  water.  Add  to  each  of 
the  alcoholic  fluids  used  for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  car- 
honate  of  soda.  Continue  the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  running  off  remains  unaltered  upon  being  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

lUnse  the  autimonate  of  soda  from  the  filter^  wash  tbe  latter  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  dissolve  the  auti- 
monate in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  tbe  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  prod  aces  a  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  binoxide  of 
^ ;  conduot  now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of 
that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and  then  sepaiHte  the 
weighed  sulphides  of  the  metals  as  in  169* 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  the  fluid 
scaix;ely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  arsenic  determined  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (§  127,  2). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Sulphide  of  Arsenic  containzd 
IN  the  commercial  Sulphide  of  Antimont  (Wackenroder). 

Deflagrate  20  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  of  anti- 172 
mony  with  40  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  20  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  projecting  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  red- 
hot  hesRian  crucible ;  treat  the  strongly  ignited  mass  repeatedly  with 
water,  filter  the  solution,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
treat  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitate  the  arsenic  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Digest  the  moist  precipitate,  which  contains  a 
small  admixture  of  antimony,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter, 
acidify  the  filtrate,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid, 
and  determine  the  arsenic  as  tersulphide  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

5,  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  o/ Arsenic  as  Arsenate 
of  Afagnesia  and  Ammonia, 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  173 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alka- 
line solution  (see  §  148,  JI.,  2,6) ;  add  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  Should 
the  addition  of  the  latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a 
proof  that  an  insufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of 
tartaric  acid  has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before 
proceeding  with  the  analysis.  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as 
directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  might  precipitate 
with  the  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia^  the  precipitate  should 
always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  add, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  again  with  ammonia. 

b,  Arsenious  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  174 
precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine  the 
arsenious  acid  in   the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (§  127,  4). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Metals  in  the 

metallic  st(Ue, 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  {Gay-Lussac). 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  (or  other  form  175 
of  combination)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a^d  chlorate  of  potassa  in 
small  portions  until  the  mass  is  dissolved,  and  then  divide  the  fluid 
into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  b.     In  a  precipitate   both   metals  on 
a  tin  rod,  rinse  them  off,  and  weigh ;  add  to  6  a  tolerably  large 
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amount  of  Hydrochlorio  acid,  introduce  a  clean  slip  of  tin,  and  beat 
for  some  time.  By  this  process,  the  antimony  is  completely  thrown 
down  in  form  of  a  black  powder,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin  reduced 
to  proiochloride.  Wash  the  antimony  off  the  tin  with  water  con- 
taiaing  hydrochloric  acid,  collect  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  and 
weigb.     The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  tin. 

b.  Deterjonation  of  Arsekio  in  Metallic  Tin  {Gai/-Lvs8ac. 
«  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,"  23,  228  ;  LieUg  and  Xopp'a  «  An- 
nual  Report,"  1847  and  1848,  page  968). 

Dissolve  the  laminated  or  granulated*  metal  in  a  mixture  of  1  176 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid  and  9  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  ensues  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  protochloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
formed,  the  arsenic  is  left  in  the  form  of  powder.  NO,  +  9  HCl  +  8 
Sn  =  8  SnCl  +  NH^  01  +  5H0.  The  nitro-hydrocbloric  acid  must, 
therefore^  not  be  used  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  will  give 
to  8  equivalents  of  metal  1  equivalent  of  NO,,  and  9  equivalents  of 
HCl. 

7.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Metals 

as  SuLphides  by  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

AssENic  AND  Antimony  from  Tin. 

^lix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  heat  to  boiling,  177 
and  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  appears  no  longer 
orange  or  yellow,  but  white,  and  the  fluid  looks  opalescent,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  completely 
precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  in  solution  {Vohl^ 
"  Anual.  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.,**  96,  240).  If  arsenic  alone  is  present 
in  the  precipitate,  determine  the  metal  as  directed  §  127,  4 ;  if 
antimony  alone,  as  directed  §  125,  1 ;  if  both  metals  are  present, 
separate  them  according  to  the  instructions  of  171  or  173»  The 
tin  in  the  filtrate  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  126,  a 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Tin  as  Arsenate  of 

Binoxide  of  Tin. 

Tin  from  AnssNia 

Ed.  Eaffdy  ("Phil.  Mag.,"  x.  220)  has  proposed  the  following  178 
method  of  determining  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial 
stannate  of  soda,  which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arsenate 
of  soda.  Mix  a  weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arsenate 
of  soda  in  excess,  add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  the  pre> 
cipitate,  which  has  the  composition  2  Su  O,,  As  0,  +  10  A  q,  and 
▼ash ;  expel  the  water  by  ignition,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  2  Sn  O,,  As  O,.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  excess  of 
ai^nie  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2  or  4.  Calculate  the  amount  of 
binoxide  of  tin  from  the  weight  of  the  ignited  residue ;  and  that  of 
the  arsenic  add  from  the  weight  of  the  latter,  joined  to  the  quantity 
found  in  the  filtrate,  after  deducting  the  amount  added. 

9.  YoLumeVrical  Methods, 

0.  Arsenious  fbom  Arsenic  Acip* 

«  Prepared  by  pooring  the  fused  metal  into  water. 
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CoDTert  tbe  whole  of  the  arsenie  in  a  portion  of  the  nibsbuMe  179 
into  arseQio  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  direetod 
§  127,  2;  determine  in  another  portion  thearaeniooBaeidaatMreeted 
§  127,  5y  a  or  6^  and  calculate  the  avaenie  acid  from  the  dSfierenoa 

b.  Teroxidb  of  Antimoky  FBoir  Ajsmuomo  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  JjBO 
antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  anothev  portion  that  of  the  ter- 
oxide  as  directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  ^e  antim<mifi  acid  from 
the  difierence. 

10.  Methods  based  tipon  the  Indirect  Grwoimetne  Determxnch 
tion  of  one  of  the  Oxides, 

a.  Pbotox]3)b  of  Tin  in  PBsasNCB  of  Binoxide* 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  quantity  of  the  181 
tin ;  dissolYo  aaotlier  portion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  oare  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  drop  the  solution  into  a  large  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercuiy,  with  stirring.  Treat  the  precipitated 
subchloride  of  mercury  as  directed  §  117,  1.  One  equivalent 
(Hg,  01)  corresponds  to  1  equivaleut  of  protochloride  of  tin  (Sn  CI) 
{H.  Rose). 

b.  Absbnious  Acid  in  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid; — ^Teroxidb 
OF  Antimont  in  presence  of  Antimonic  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  quantity  oi  tbe  182 
arsenic ;  dissolve  another  portion  in  hydrochloric  acid  (<^  ooime» 
no  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitrates,  &c.,  must  be  present),  and 
add  an  excess  of  solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  several  days  (properly  protected  from 
dust),  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle  heat; 
filter  the  fluid  irom  the  separated  gold,  and  determine  the  latter  as 
dii*ected  §  123,  &.  Keep  the  filtrate  to  see  whether  an  additional 
quantity  of  gold  may  not  separate,  which  is  sometimes  tbe  case. 
2  equivalents  of  gold  correspond  to  3  equivalents  of  arsenious  add 
(2  Au  CI,  +  3  As  CI,  =  3  As  CI,  +  2  Au).  The  same  method  ma.y  be 
employed  also  to  determine  teroxide  of  antimony  in  presence  of 
antimonic  acid ;  however,  in  the  case  of  antimony,  a  larger  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  to  effectively  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  antimonic  acid.  The  gold  should  be  washed  with 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  {H.  Rose). 

II.  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

I  have  again  to  remark  that  the  methods  of  separation  given  in 
the  following  paragraphs  proceed  generally  upon  the  aaRumpiion 
that  tbe  acids  exist  either  in  the  iree  state,  or  in  combination  with 
alkaline  bases.  Compare  the  inti'oductory  remarks  on  the  subject^ 
§  151.  Where  several  acids  are  present  in  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  analyRis  is  often  effected  by  determining  one  acid  in  one 
portion,  the  other  in  another  portion.  Of  course,  the  methods  here 
given  do  not  embrace  every  imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most 
impoi-taut  cases,  and  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 
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PIRST  GROUP. 

ABSSmOITS  AOID-— ABSKNIC  AGID-^-CHBOMIC  AGID-^HnTliPHUBZO  ACID 
— FB08PH0RICACID-^B0&A0IC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — ^HTDRO^LUORIC 
ACID — BlUdC  ACID — CAXBONIO  ACID. 

§166. 

1.  Absbmiocs  Acid  aitd  Arsentc  Acid  prok  a1.l  other  Acids. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  bj  means  of  snlphu- 183 
retted  hydrogen  (§  127,  4),  fiHer,  and  determine  the  other  aoids  in 
the  filtrate.  If  chromic  acid  is  present,  this  is  reduced,  before  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  §  130 ;  as  sulphur  would  Ml  down  with  the  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  if  this  precaution  were  neglected. 

If  arsenic  acid  is  pi'esent  the  fluid  is  heated  to  158°  F.,  which 
greatly  facilitates  its  precipitation;  or  the  acid  is  reduced  to 
arsenious  acid,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  before  adding  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  From  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts 
with  magnesia,  arsenic  acid  may  be  separated  .also  by  precipitation 
as  araenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  as  directed  §  127,  ^ 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  prom  the  other  Acids. 

Ow  Fnym  the  Acids  of  Arsenic^  from  Phosphoric,  Sorade,  Sydro- 
imric,  Oxalic,  Silicic,  aiid  Carbonic  Acids. 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  add,  mix  184 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  baryta  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  as  directed  §  132. 

b.  From  fffdrr^Utorie  Acid  in  Insoluble  Compounds, 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  catinot  185 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  add;  the 
insoluble  residue  always  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  barium.  The  object  in  view  may  be  attainect^ 
howerer,  by  the  following  process : — ^Fuse  the  substance  with  6  paits 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silidc  add ;  allow 
the  mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  lammonia  to 
the  solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  separated  silidc  acid  with 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate 
vith  hydrochloric  add,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

J£  you  wish  to  determine  the  fluorine  also,  acidify  with  nitric 
acid,  predpitate  with  nitrate'of  baryta,  then  saturate  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine. 
Wash  a  long  time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then 
with  ^rong  alcohol ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue 
left  Tipon  treating  with  water  contains  the  batyta  and  lime. 
DifoolTe  in  hydrochloric  add,  filter  from  the  uncUssolred  silidc 
acid,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154 
(//.  Boss). 

c  In  Presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Acid, 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry   compound  with  186 
ooQoentrated  hydrochloric  add  (if  this  process  is  conducted  accord- 
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ing  to  the  directions  of  §  130,  I.,  d,  /3,  it  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid)  ;  dilute  the  solution  largely,  and 
precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  a  small  excess  of 
chloride  of  barium,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
lastly  the  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia. 

d.  From  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  hydrofluosilicio  acid  as  directed  §  133,  then  ihe  187 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  frou  the  other  Acids. 
a.  From  the  adds    of  arsenic^  see  183  j  irom  sulphuric  cuxd^ 
see  184. 

h.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  188 
ammonia  (§  1 34,  b).     Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a^,  /5,  b,  c,  or  d, 

c.  From  Boracic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  in  188>  and  determine  the  189 
boracic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  136,  XL,  b. 

d.  From  Oxalic  Acid. 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  sample  190 
of  the  substance,  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchdo- 
ride  of  gold  in  excess,  heat  applied,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
present  calculated  from  that  of  the  reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  c^.  The 
gold  added  in  excess  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  then  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  compound  is  insoluble  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solvent,  and  the  process  conducted  as 
directed§137,  c,  f3. 

/3.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  disposable  substance,  the  191 
oxalic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  137,  b,  or  dy  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If 
the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
inconsiderable,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia: 
if  not,  the  substance  is  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa, 
which  destroys  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  deter- 
mined in  the  residue. 

a.  Phosphates  from  Fluorides. 

a.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  water. 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  192 
fluorine,  which  will  permit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference,  precipitate  the  solution  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, wash,  diy,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has 
escaped  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat 
to  a  degree  at  which  sulphuric  acid  volatilizes  ;  then  determine 
the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  135,  &.     By  de- 
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ducting  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  from  the  total  weight  of 
the  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  found  hj  the  following  calcula- 
tion : — 

The  eq.  of  the  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  the  oxygen  :    the  eq. 
of  the  fluorine 

the  ascertained  loss  of  weight :  the  fluorine  sought. 
hb.  If  the  substance  contains  a  relatively  arnaU  proportion  193 
of  fluorine,  mix  the  solution  with  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury.  A  yellow  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  is  produced,  the  fluoride  of  mercury  remaining  in 
solution.  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  as 
directed  §  134,  b,  y.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
Boda,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  unfiltered  fluid, 
then  filter,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138, 1.  {H. 
Rose). 

/3.  The  auhstance  is  not  soluble  in  tvcUer,  btU  decomposed  by 
cunds  {e,  g,,  Apatite,  Bone-ash). 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  194 
in  192)  until  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in 
the  residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  part,  the  oxides 
on  the  other.  Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analysed  compound,  you  may 
readily  calculate  the  expelled  fluorine  by  the  excess  of  the  bases, 
the  oxygen  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine. 

y.  The  svbstcmce  is  insoluble  in  water  and  not  decomposed  by  of  ids. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  as  in  185)  treat  the  195 
fased  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
You  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  an  alkali  {H.  Eose),  and  may  accordingly 
proceed  as  in  192  or  193- 

4.  Fluorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  assumed  to  contain  borate  and  fluoride  of  an  196 
aikali  metal  with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  chloride  of 
calcium  in  excess.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  fluorine  or  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  car- 
bonate and  some  borate  of  lime  ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
latter  having  been  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  lime  salt  added. 
Betermine  the  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  precipitate  as  dii*ected  in 
§  138,  L  The  small  quantity  of  boraoic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is, 
in  this  process,  partly  volatilized,  partly  dissolved,  after  evaporating 
be  mass  with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  determine  the  boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the 
i^ubstance ;  this  is  eflected  according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  :2 
(i.  i^romeyer,  **  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.,"  100,  91). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides ;  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to  overlook 
the  latter. 

K  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  by  acids 
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(which  is  only  rarely  the  case) — and  the  silicic  acid  is  aepanted,  im 
the  usual  way,  by  evaporati(»i,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  to1»- 
tilize. 

g.  i?eps&W«  method 

Fase  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  197 
for  some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water, 
boil,  filter,  and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solutioD  of 
carbonate  of  ammoDia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  sodium,  and,  besides  this,  carbonate  of  soda,  silicate  of 
soda,  and  aluminate  of  soda.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  heat  the  mixture,  replaciug  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  evaporates.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicifi 
acid  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  carbonate  of  ammoniiL 
Heat  the  filtrate  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  completely  ex- 
pelled, and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  1 38.  To  separate 
the  silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.* 

/3.   Wohler'a  method  (suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  sabstanoes  198 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fluorine  and  are  readily  deoom- 
posed  by  sulphuric  acid). 

Heduce  the  compound  under  examination  to  the  very  finest 
powder,  introduce  this  into  a  small  flask,  pour  pure  sulphuric  acid 
over  it,  close  the  flask  quickly  with  a  perforated  cork  into  which  a 
small  tube  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  fitted,  weigh  the  apparatus 
with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  then  apply  heat  until  the  evolution 
of  fumes  of  fluoride  of  silicon  (Si  Fl,)  ceases ;  remove  the  last  re- 
maining traces  of  the  gas  from  the  flask,  by  an  exhausting  syringe, 
let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  then  weigh.  The  loss  indicates  the 
weight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  expelled  in  the  process.  Deduce 
from  this  the  quantity  both  of  the  fluorine  and  of  the  silicon,  cal- 
culate the  latter  as  silicic  acid,  and  add  the  quantity  found  to  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  residue. 

6.  Fluorides,  Silicates,    and   Phosphates,  Ik  PBEEOoroE  cfr 

^OH  OTHER. 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  199 
uncon^mon.  They  are  decomposed  as  in  197.  Complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  efiected  in  this  process,  as 
})hospbate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  after  the 
separation  and  removal  of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  volati]i2ation  of 
the  carbonate  of  amihonia,  contains — in  presence  of  phosphates — 
besides  fluoride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of 
soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  add,  precipHate 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and 
evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  complete  expulsion  of 

*  The  whole  of'  the  dlicie  acid  may  he  removed  from  the  filtrate  hj  treating  vith 
carhonate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  as  recommended  by 
BemUmf  and  afterwards  by  Rsgna^  appeaai  th«refoBe  saperflaou  (ff.  Rum), 
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the  acetic  acid  ;  treat  tbe  acetate  of  lime,  into  which  the  carboDate 
has  been  converted  by  the  last  operation,  with  water,  weigh  the 
residue,  which  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, and  effect  its  ulterior  decomposition  as  directed  in  192*  ^^ 
the  original  residue  of  the  first  operation  and  in  the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  determine  the  silicic  acid, 
the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  bases. 

7.  SlXJdC  ACIB  FEOM  ALL  OTHER  AciDS. 

a.  In  Compotmds  which  ar$  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Add, 

Decompose  the  substance  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  200 
nitric  add,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath*  to  dryoess  (§  140,  II.,  a.), 
and  treat  Uie  residue,  according  to  circumstances,  with  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  nitric  acid ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  residuary  silicic 
acid,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrat^^  In  presence  of 
horacic  acid,  or  fluorine,  this  method  is  inapplicable,  and  the  process 
described  in  b  (201)  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates  are  present, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance. 

&  In  Compomuk  which  are  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  J, 

Decompose  the  substance  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  201 
potassa  (§  140,  II.,  6,  a.),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cau- 
tiously with  dilute  hydlrochlorio  or  nitric  acid,  aud  the  solution 
thus  obtained  as  in  a  (200)  ;  or  treat  the  residue  with  water,  pre^ 
cipitate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  filter,  add  the  precipitate  to  the  undissolved 
reddue,  and  determine  the  sUicic  acid,  in  the  united  mass,  by  treat- 
mg  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  proceeding  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 
Determine  the  other  adds  in  the  filtrate.  Which  of  these  two 
methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases,  depedds  upon  the 
nature  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  relative  proportion  which  the 
silidc  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boradc  add  and 
fluorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  carbonic  202 
acid  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  quantitative  estimation  of  most  other  adds. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by 
the  loss  of  weight  or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  acid,  the 
presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Accordingly,  compounds 
containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  i^osphates,  &c.,  are  analysed  in 
two  separate  portions,  the  carbonic  acid  being  determined  in  one, 
the  other  adds  in  the  other  sample.  In  presence  of  fluorides,  one 
of  the  weak  non-volatile  adds,  such  as  tartaric  add  or  dtric  acid, 
must  be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  ;  since,  were  sulphuric 
add  or  hydrochloric  add  used  for  the  purpose,  part  of  the  liberated 
hydrofluoric  add  would  escape  with  the  carbonic  add.  The  pro- 
cess described  in  §  139,  II.,  0,  0,  may  be  employed,  without  modifica- 
tion, in  presence  of  fluorides.     If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in 

*  A  higher  t^mp^raiore  would  not  answer. 

n.  00 
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an  analysis,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbo- 
UHte  of  lime  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be 
separated  bj  evaporating  the  mixed  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  to 
dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water  :  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  from  the  carbonate  is  dissolved^  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is 
left  undissolved. 

8EC0KD  GROUP. 

HTDROCHLOHIC    ACID  —  HTDROBROMIC    ACID  —  HTDRIODIC    ACTD — 
HTDROCTANIC  ACID — HTDKOSULPflCJEIC  ACID. 

I.   Separation    of  the  Acids   of  the  Second   Group  from 

THOSE  OF  THE   FiRST. 

§  167. 

a.  Separation  of  aXL  the  Adds  of  the  Second  Grroupfrom  those  of 
the  First, 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  with  203 
nitric  acid,  add  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  and  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  &o,,  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group,  the 
silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  determined  in  a 
separate  portion.  If  this  is  done  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  e,  in  pre- 
sence of  chlorides,  hydrochloric  acid  will  escape  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  In  accurate  analpes  this  is  prevented  by  adding  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  or,  according  to  Vohl,  by 
adding  some  finely  levigated  oxide  of  mercury;  which  addition 
will  also  prevent  "the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence 
of  sulphides  ;  the  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  adding  some 
neutral  chromate  of  potassa. 

6.  Separation  ofsotne  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  Acids 
of  the  First  Group. 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  ulterior  separation  of  the  acids  204 
of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver 
compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  eflected  by  separating  first 
the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.  If  the  quantity 
of  disposable  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  convenient  way  gene- 
rally is  to  determine  the  several  acids,  e.g.,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &o,j  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  them- 
selves we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  separated  from  chlorine,  bromine,  205 
iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta.  If  the 
acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same  portion, 
nitrate  of  baryta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride 
of  barium.  In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  solution  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process 
may  be  very  considerable  {Fresenius,'^JounL  £  prakt  Chem.," 
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70,  9). '  The  siilphuretted  hydrogen  must,  therefore,  first  be  re- 
moved by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
determined  in  the  filtrate  ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be 
completely  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine, 
and  a  corresponding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  206 
magnesia  and  ammonia^  after  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
oxalic  acid  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlolrine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  are 
determined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorikb  in  Silicates. 

0.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  207 
solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat,  remove  the 
excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  still 
without  applying  heat,  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in  the  usual 
way. 

6.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic 
acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a, 

e.  If  nitric  acid  £dls  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  moisten  the  mass  with 
water ;  dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  silicic 
acid  which  may  have  dissolved,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(185))  and  then  precipitate,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate 
of  silver  (ff.  Rose). 

4.  Chlobidbs  in  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the   substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  208 
effected  as  directed  in  203  >  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipi- 
tate the  fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  (see  185)* 

5.  CHLORn^E  IN  PRESENCE  OF  FlUORINE,  IN   SlUCATES. 

Proceed  as  directed  197-     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  209 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluo- 
ride of  calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  202*  snd  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

I     If  the  substance  is  decomposed  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  very  210 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a). 

i  ^Vhen  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized,  dilute,  filter  off  the 
^Ucic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  to  remove  the 
portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly  have  dissolved,  filter  again, 
and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  If  the 
Bubstance  is  not  decomposed  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  car- 
•1>oiiate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass 
^with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  nlicic  acid  from  the  filtrate 
V  carbonate  of  ammonia  (185) » filter  again,  and  determine  in  the 
ifiitrate  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  the  sulphur. 

0  0  2 
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SupplemerU, 

AkALYSIS  of  CoMPOUNI>8  OONTAIKIHO  SULPHIDBS  OF    THS  AlKALI 

Metals,  CABBOif ates,  Sulphates,  aio)  Htposulfhitbs. 
§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  hy  0.  Werther  ('*  Jooro.  211 
f.  prakt.  Ohem.,"  55,  22),  in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  pour  over  it  water,  in  which  a 
sufficient  quantify  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  cadmium*  is  suspended; 
insert  the  cork,  «nd  shake  the  vessel  frequently.  The  sulphide  of 
the  alkali  metal  decomposes  completely  with  the  carbonate  of  cad- 
mium. Filter  the  yellowish  precipitate  ofl^  and  treat  with  dilute 
acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric  acid)  ;  the  carbonate  of  cadmium 
dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  left  undissolved.  Oxidize  the 
latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric  acid  (§  148,  IL,  2,  a,  /}), 
and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
from  the  sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  S,0,  -f-  Ag  O,  N  O,  =  K  O  S  O,  +  Ag  S  +  N  O,).  Remove  the 
former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  from  theammoniacal 
solution  the  silver — after  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — by  means  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  Each  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained 
corresponds  to  an  equivalent  of  carbonatat  Dissolve  the  sulphide 
of  silver  in  dilute  boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the 
solution  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the 
quantity  of  the  hyposulphite ;  1  equivalent  of  Ag  Gl  corresponds 
to  2  equivalents  of  sulphur  in  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  accordingly 
to  1  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  (K  0, 8^0,). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver, 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.  From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  that  acid  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  accordingly  for 
1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  from  the  sulphide,  0*28 
eq.  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  diflerence  gives  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound.  By  way  of 
control,  you  may  determine,  in  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sulphate  as  directed  in  §  97  or 
§98. 

IL     SSPASATIOE    OF    THE    AdDS  OF    THE    SeOOND     GbOUP    FBOM 

EACH  OTHEB. 

§  169. 

1.   OhLOBIKB  FBOM  BbOMIEK 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  dSxt  the  219 


*  To  obtain  the  oarbonate  of  oxide  of  ffldmiBm  free  from  alkali,  carbonate 
must  be  used  as  predpitanL 

t  A  quantity  equivalent  to  the  lulphlde  found  has  to  be  deducted  from  this  (K  8 + Cd  4 
00,=CdS  +  KO,  CO^. 
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separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.     The  bromine  is 
therefore  usually  determined  in  a  more  indirect  waj. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry, 
fuse,  and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  to  the  bulb  of  a  weighed  bulb-tube,*  fuse  in 
the  bulb,  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both 
the  total  weight  of  the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of 
the  portion  of  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb. 
The  greatest  accuracy  in  the  several  weighings  is  indispensable. 
Now  transmit  through  the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine 
gas,  heat  the  contents  of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused 
masH  occasionally  about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20 
minutes,  take  off  the  tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique 
position,  that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air, 
and  then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for  about  10  minutes,  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last  weighings 
agree,  the  experiment  ia  terminated ;  if  not,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  once  more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered,  multiplied  by 
4'223  gives  the  quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  de<iomposed  by  the 
chlorine.  For  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results,  see  §  200.  The 
mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  may  also  be  heated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube,  in  a  small  porcelain- 
boat  inserted  into  a  glass  tube. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  if  the  proportion  of 
bromine  present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  uncertain  results  in 
cases  where  mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  as,  for  instance,  in  saline 
springs.  To  render  the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great 
point  is  to  produce  a  silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in 
several  ways. 

a.  Fehling's  method  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,'*  45,  269). 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  213 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shake  the 
mixture  vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in  the 
fluid,  with  repeated  shaking.  If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate 
produced  corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

FMing  recommends  the  following  proportions  : — 

To  O'OOl  of  bromine  use  ^  or  J  the  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete  precipitation ; — 
to  0-0001  of  bromine,  ^ ;— to  0O0002  of  bromine,  ^ ;— to  000001 
of  bromine,  ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly f  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 
To  find  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  precipitate  another  weighed 
portion  of  the  original  solution  completely  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  the  quan- 
tity of  bromide  of  silver  found. 

*  The  hest  way  of  effecting  tbe  transfer  of  this  portion  from  the  crucible  to  the  tnbe  la 
to  foM  the  mass  in  the  cracible  again,  and  then  let  a  portion  of  it  mn  from  the  latt«r 
into  the  tube. 
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(3.  Marchand  ("Journ.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  47,  363)  has  dightly  214 
modified  Fehling's  method.  He  reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  obtained  by  FMing's 
fractional  precipitation,  decomposes  the  solution  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporates  to  dryness^  and 
treats  the  residue  with  absolute  alcoho],  which  dissolves  all  the 
bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  he 
then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness,  treats  the  residue  with 
water,  precipitates  again  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sub- 
iects  a  part  of  the  weighed  precipitate  to  the  treatment  with 
chlorine. 

y.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is  215 
heated,  in  a  distillation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of  the 
chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohr  (Aunal  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm., 
93,  80)  bsuses  the  following  method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of 
bromine. 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  double-bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  Woulfa  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong 
solution  of  ammouia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it 
gradually.  Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second 
bottle,  with  narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both 
bottles  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape.  When 
the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by 
the  color  of  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation  flask  and 
tubes,  raise  the  cork,  to  prevent  the  receding  of  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium fumes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the 
2  bottles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  and  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  216 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  as  in  o^  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic 
silver,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  accurately  determining 
the  weight  of  the  reduced  metal,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process, 
and  multiply  the  difference  by  4*223,  as  in  a  (212)*  Wackenroder. 
It  will  be  seen  that  one  and  the  same  portion  of  mixed  bromide 
and  chloride  of  silver  may  be  treated  first  as  directed  in  a  (212)» 
then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in  b.  The  difference  found 
in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by  calculation  in  the  second  ex- 
periment, between  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  must 
be  the  same. 

c.  Fr.  Mohr  («  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm,,"  93,  76)  recommends  217 
to  precipitate  by  a  known  quantity  of  silver  the  bromine  and  part 
of  the  chlorine,  and  to  weigh  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver;  which  will  of  course  again  fdmish  the  same  bases 
for  calculation  as  in  6  (216)-  The  known  quantity  of  silver  used 
as  precipitant  is  either  weighed  in  the  direct  way,  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  or  added  in  form  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
known  strengtL  This  method  is  more  convenient  than  the  process 
described  in  a  (212) ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  accurate, 
more  pai-ticularly  for  small  quantities  of  bromine.     It  presupposes 
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that  a  weighed  quantity  of  silver  will  give  an  absolutely  correspond- 
ing amount  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  practically  is  not  the  case, 
errors  to  the  extent  of  some  milligrammes  being  scarcely  avoidable ; 
it  may  accordingly  happen  that  bromine  is  calculated  from  the 
supposed  difference,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  absolutely  none 
present  Now  the  method  a  (212)  is  not  so  liable  to  lead  to  such 
mistakes^  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent.  On  the  contrary,  a ' 
simple  experiment  will  show  that  pure  chloride  of  silver,  heated 
cautioa<«ly,  in  a  bulb-tube  or  porcelain  boat,  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
suffers  no  alteration  of  weight ;  an  error  occurring  in  this  operation 
to  the  extent  of  ^  milligramme  is  less  excusable  than  one  to  the 
extent  of  2  milligrammes,  arising  in  the  conversion  of  2  or  3 
grammes  of  silver  into  chloride,  more  especially  if  a  filter  is  required 
in  the  process  j  and  this  can  hardly  ever  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
partial  precipitation,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  pi*ecipitate  always  subsides 
lets  readily  and  completely  than  in  cases  of  full  and  complete  pre- 
cipitation. 

<L  PisanCs  method  ("  Compt.  rend.,"  44,  352  ;  "  Joum.  f.  prilkt.  218 
Chem.,"  72,  266)  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  c  (217)- 
That  chemist  recommends  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in 
the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (139).  The  precipitate  is  weighed 
asin  c.   This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

e.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  +  bromine  219 
(by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver),  either  gravi- 
metrically  or  volumetrically;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either 
by  the  colorimetric  method  (§  143,  I.,  h\  or  by  the  volumetrical 
method  (§  143,  L,  c).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  diflPerence. 
This  method  is  very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother- 
liqnors. 

2.  CHLOBune  from  Iodine. 

d.  Mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  and  220 
determine  the  precipitated  protiodide  of  palladium  as  directed  §145, 
1,  h.  Conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  filtrate,  to  remove 
excess  of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  finaUy  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  generally 
found  more  simple  and  convenient  to  divide  the  solution  into  two 
parts,  and  precipitate  from  one  portion  the  iodine,  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  palladium,  as  directed  §  145,  I.,  6,  from  the  other 
portion,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  jointly  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  If  you 
have  no  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  ready,  and  the 
chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the 
solution  under  examination^  add  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  palladiuhi,  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
this  in  another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  same  solution,  and 
deduct  this.     The  results  are  accurate. 

In  the  case  of  fiuids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  to  a  small  quantity  of  iodides  of  the  alkali 
metals,  the  iodide  is  concentrated  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  fiuid,  evaporating  to  dryness^  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol. 
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evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of 
solution  of  soda,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water. 

6.  Precipitate  a  portion  of  the  fluid  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  221 
silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine  +  iodine ;  in  another  portion, 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  iodine  separately  by  the  volumetrical 
method  (§  145, 1.,  d,  or  e);  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  dif- 
ference. 

c.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  222 
in  presence  of  chlorine  (212)-  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*569, 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
The  methods  described  in  216,  217>  a.nd  218,  may  also  be  employed. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  difference  between  the  equivalenlB  of  iodine  and 
chlorine  is  much  greater  than  between  those  of  chlorine  and 
bromine. 

d.  Moride'8  Method  ("Compt  rend.,"  35,  789  ;  "  Joum.  £  prakt  223 
Chem.,"  6%,  317).     Free  iodine  dissolves  in  benzole,  imparting  a  red 
color  to  the  fluid  ;  this  color  is  the  darker,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
iodine  dissolved ;  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  the  iodine  volatilizes,  and 
the  fluid  loses  its  color.      If,  therefore,  a  fluid  containing  an  iodide 

of  an  alkali  metal  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  red  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  2  or  3  grammes  of  benzole,  and  the  mixture  vigorously 
shaken,  the  benzole  ascends  to  the  surface,  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
color.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  iodine,  the  iodized  benzole 
is  washed  with  water,  sulphurous  acid  added,  drop  by  drop,  with 
shaking,  until  the  fluid  is  decolorized ;  then  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  precipitate  digested  with  nitric  acid,  the  iodide  of  silver 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  determined  in  the  usual  way.  Chlorine 
imparts  no  color  to  benzole,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  water  with 
which  the  benzole  is  washed.  It  is  precipitated  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

e.  The  separation  of  iodine  from  chlorine  may  be  eff*ected  also  by  224 
means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (or  chloroform),  as  follows : — Mix  the 
solution  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  hyponitric  acid  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4 

or  5  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  shake  vigorously,  and  sepa- 
rate the  violet-colored  bisulphide  of  carbon,  by  careful  decantation, 
from  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  chlorine  (and  bromine).  Wash 
carefriUy  by  decantation,  then  add  dilute  chlorine  water,  drop  by 
drop,  with  shaking,  until  the  color  just  disappears,  which  is  a  sign 
that  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  converted  into  I  Cl^.  Separate  the 
solution  from  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  add  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  sufficient  excess,  and  determine  the  liberated  iodine 
as  directed  §  146,  1  or  3. 

Six  parts  of  the  iodine  found  correspond  to  1  part  of  iodine 
originally  present  If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  decantation  and 
washing  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  transfer  the  fluid,  mixed  with 
chlorine  water  to  decolorization,  to  a  rather  narrow  graduated 
cylinder,  note  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  pentachloride  of 
iodine  (after  deduction  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon),  take  out  a  por- 
tion with  the  pipette,  and  treat  this  as  directed.    The  results  which 
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I  obtained  by  this  process  were  satisfactory.     The  method  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  iodine. 

/  Add  to  the  solution  of  the  iodide  and  chloride  X  c.c.  of  solu-  225 
tion  of  iodide  of  starch  of  known  strength  (139),  then,  drop  by 
drop,  with  stirring,  decimal  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(see  §  115,  at  the  end),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized. 
The  amount  of  silver  solution  used  (afler  deducting  the  small  quan- 
tity required  for  the  decolorization  of  the  j  c.c.  of  iodide  of  starch 
solution  added,  and  which  must  be  separately  determined)  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  analysed  compound  ^ 
for  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of  chlo- 
rine begins.  To  determine  now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the 
excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch  (139). 
Deduct  the  amount  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  ^  CO.  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and  to  the  iodine 
present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  silver  solution  from  the  total  quan- 
tity added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  This 
method  is  expeditions ;  the  results  are  accurate  {Pisani,  ''  Compt. 
rend.,"  44,  352  ;  "  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  266),  Compare  also 
Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  92. 

3.  CHLokiNs,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  fboh  each  other.* 

<k  The  three  metalloids  are  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  226 
the  fluid,  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver.  To 
determine  the  iodine,  another  portion  is  precipitated  with  proto- 
chioride  of  palladium  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  is  freed  from  palladium  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  exoess  of  the  latter  removed  by  means  of 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  then 
precipitated  jointly,  either  completely  or  partially,  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  bromine  is  finally  determined  as 
directed  §  169, 1. 

If  the  compound  contains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to  a 
Binall  proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  also  by 
nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that 
case,  of  protobromide  of  palladium  being  thrown  down  with  the  pre^ 
cipitate.     The  filtrate  is  treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  very  accurate  results ;  but  they  are  applicable 
only  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  Lb  somewhat  considerable. 

6.  Remove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  227 
or  chloroform,  as  in  224 ;  but,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
bromine  is  liberated,  use  hyponitric  acid,  free  from  nitric  acid.t 
(Grange,  "  Compt  rend.,"  33,  627 ;  "  •Toum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  55, 
167).  In  the  fluid  separated  from  the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
determine  the  chlorine  and  bromine  as  directed  in§  169>  1,  and  in 
the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  iodine  as  in  224-  This  method 
is  particularly  i*ecommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quantities 
of  iodine,  and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  226* 

•  The  method  reoentlj  reoommended  by  Pr,  Field  (''Chem.  Gts.,"  18l>7,  No.  857), 
for  the  separation  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  rests  on  a  false  basis,  as  iodide  of 
lilrer  is  snfficientlj  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassinm  solution,  and  bromide  of  silver  in 
bromide  of  potassium  solution,  to  give  rise  to  very  considerable  mistakes. 

t  This  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  intense  ignition  of  feebly  ignited  nitrateof  oxide  of  lead. 
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c.  Determine  id  a  portion  of  the  compound  the  chlorine,  bromine,  228 
and  iodine  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Deter- 
mine the  silver  in  the  weighed  precipitate  as  in  216*  Or  add  a 
known  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess, 
filter,  and  determine  the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  Ultrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (218)* 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  Duprfs  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver  from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of 
silver,  that  of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal 
contained  in  the  mixed  compound ;  the  difference  gives  the  joint 
amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  on  the  one,  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  contained  in  the  bromide  and  chloiide,  on  the  other 
hand,  and,  accordingly,  the  basis  for  calculating  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  (216)- 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A» 
and  F,  Dupr^  found  that,  if  the  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1 
part  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  more,  in  1500  parts  of  water, 
protobromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  formed  u]K)n  addition  of  chlorine 
water;  if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  part  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  pro- 
portions are  formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  13,000  parts  of 
water,  pentabromide  of  iodine  (I  Br^)  alone  is  formed.  If  the 
iodine  was  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br 
is  marked  simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to 
yellowish  brown  (Zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Br^ 
is  marked  by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A,  and  F,  DuprS  have  based  the  following 
method  : — Test  the  fluid  first  by  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon,  then, 
gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  change  from 
violet  to  white.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required  degree, 
and,  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water  ;  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  145,  L,  c?,  a  or/3.  A,  and  F.  2>u/>r^ obtained  most  satis- 
factory results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iodine. 

d.  Proceed  generally  as  in  c  (228)>  but  determine  the  iodine  by  229 
FisanHs  method  (225)-     This  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory 
results.     Presence  of  bromides  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy 

of  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  (Analytical  Notes   and  Experi- 
ments, No.  93). 

4.  Analysis  of  Iodine  coftaikino  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  snl-  230 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  digest 
the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver 
which  may  have  precipitated  along  with  the  iodide  and  chloride, 
and  then  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  silver  salt  The 
calculation  of  the  iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following 
equations,  in  which  A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analysed,  x 
the  iodine  contained  in  it,  9/  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  B  the 
amount  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  obtained  : — 
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x  +  y  =  Ay  and 
Ag-\-I        Ag^Cl       ^ 


But  as 

and 

the  result  is 


^^  +  ^=1-851 
=  4045 


/ 
Ag-^Gl 


Gi 

J?- 1-851  A 

2-194 


6.  If  jou  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  determine  231 
in  a  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine  as  iodide 
of  pfljladium  (§  145, 1.,  6),  and  treat  another  portion  as  directed  § 
146,  1.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found  by  the 
latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calculated  from  the  iodide  of 
palladium  ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine  equivalent 
to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  analysed  compound 

5.  Akaltsis  of  Bromine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  230}  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  small  232 
glass  tube.  Taking  il  to  be  equal  to  the  analysed  bromine,  B  to  the 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bromine  contained 
in  ^  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A,  the  calculation  is  made 
bj  the  following  equations  : — 

x  +  y  =  A 
and 

^-2-35^ 
y~        1-695 

h.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  233 
of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as 
directed  §  146,  1. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlo- 
rine are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent  the 
weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  found  inAyX 
the  bronune  contained  in  A,  then 

x-¥y-A 
i- 1-5866  il 

y=— r99i — 

Bunsm,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  proved  their 
perfect  aocnraoy  by  a  series  of  successful  experiments  {*'  Annal  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  S6,  274,  276). 

6.  CTANoasN  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

<k  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  sillier,  collect  the  pre-  234 
dpitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the 
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method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

b.  Precipitate  with,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  diy  the  235 
precipitate  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  ali- 
quot part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation  of 
the  contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
fused  mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  off  from  the 
metallic  silver  and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Neubauer  and  Kemer  (»*  Anna!  d.  Ohem.  u. 
Pharm.,"  101,  344)  obtained  very  satis&ctory  results  by  this 
method. 

e.  Determine  the  elements  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solution,  236 
by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen 
in  another  portion,  by  the  volumetrical  method  (§  147,  L,  h  or  e). 

T.  Ferbo-  or  Ferbi-Ctakogen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

To  analyse  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  Ac,  mixed  with  237 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or 
ferri-cyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  III. ;  acidify  another  portion  with 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  filter,  wash 
the  precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  deter- 
mine the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.   SULPHUREITED  HTDROGKir  FROM  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

The  usual  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  by  means  of  a  238 
metallic  salt  is  liable  to  give  fidse  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of 
the  metal  may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.  The  safest  way,  there- 
fore, is  to  precipitate  both  as  silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate 
at  212°  F.,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or, 
which  is  usually  preferred,  determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  directed  §  148,  in  another  portion 
the  sulphur  +  chlorine  in  form  of  silver  salts.  To  remove  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H, 
Eo9e  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone ;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 

THIRD   GROUP. 

Nitric  Acid— Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  from  those  of 

THE  first  two  GrOUPS. 

§  170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  add  with  239 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetrical 
method  (see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with 
the  chloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  caleulatd  the  amount  of  either  of  the 
latter  from  the  difference. 
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5.  If  you  liave  to  analyse  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  240 
some  other  salt,  detei-mine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  by  the  Tolametrical  method  (§  149,  II.,  a,  and  §  150),  or  the 
nitric  acid  by  means  of  arisenious  acid  (149,  II.,  b);  and  in  another 
portion  the  other  acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no  sub- 
stances must  be  present  which  would  interfere  with  the  application 
of  these  methods. 

e.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  which  form  with  phos-  241 
phoric  acid  insoluble  tribasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the 
third  group  may  be  8^)arated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with 
recently  precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver, 
and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate—chloride  of  ^il^er  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  GombiD^d  being  formed, 
which  both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of 
ailrer,  whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  {Clhevenix; 
Lassaigns,  "Joum.  de  Pharm.,"  16,  289;  "Pharm.  Oentralbl.," 
1850,  121). 

d.  The  estimation  of  the  chloric  acid  in  a  chlorate,  in  presence  of  242 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  may  be  effected  also  in  the  foU owing 
manner : — A  weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  accurately  weighed  ;  an  equal  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance is  cautiously  ignited,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  nitrate  of 
silver  added  in  excess  to  the  solution,  and  the  precipitated  chloride 
of  silver  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  chloric  acid  is  then  calcu- 
lated from  the  difiEbrence  in  the  weight  of  the  two  precipitates. 

XL  Sepabatiok  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Gboup  fbom  each 

OTHEB. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  243 
acid  from  chloric  acid  ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefoi'e,  is  to  de- 
termine the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compoimd,  either  by 
the  method  given  §  149,  IL,  a,  a,  or  by  §  149,  IL,  b ;  and  in  another 
portion  the  chloric  acid,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess^ 
evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  chloride,  and  then  determining  the  chlorine 
in  the  latter ;  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  silver  produced  from  this 
corre^nds  to  1  equivalent  of  chloric  acid,  provided  there  was  no 
chlorine  originally  present. 
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SECTION  VI- 

ELEMENTABY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC 

BODIES. 

§171. 

Organic  compoands  contain  ooly  comparatively  few  of  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  material  world.  A  small  number  of  them 
consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

C  and  Hj 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  usually, 

C,  H,  and  O; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 
C,  H,  O,  andN; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  and  S; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  0,  N,  S,  and  P  (?). 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare  organic  com- 
pounds containiug  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated ;  thus  we 
know  many  organic  substances,  the  radicals  of  which  contain  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  bromine ;  or  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  <fec.,  <fec.;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other 
elements  may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  forming  constituents  of  organic 
compounds  (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicate  of  oxide  of  eUijIe, 
borate  of  morphia,  &c.;  since  in  this  class  of  compounds,  of  course,  all 
and  any  of  the  elemente  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analysed  either  with  a  view  simply  to 
resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum 
resin  is  resolved  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil;— or  the  analysis  may 
have  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  absolute  and  relative  weight 
of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the  analysed  compoimd. 
The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  proximate  con- 
stituents is  effected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
analysis  of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  &c.  &c.)  the  individual  con- 
stituents from  one  another,  either  in  the  direct  way,  or  after  having 
previously  converted  them  into  appropriate  forms.  We  disregard  here 
altogether  this  branch  of  organic  analysis — of  which  the  methods  must 
be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  cases  which  require  their  appli- 
cation— and  proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the  second  branch,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other,  is  called  EUmeniary  or  UUvmaU  Analysis 
of  Organic  Bodies. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  has  accordingly,  as  stated 
above,  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  absolute  and  relative  weight 
of  the  individual  elements  of  organic  compounds.     It  teaches  us  how  to 
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conyert  these  elements  into  compounds  of  known  composition,  to  separate 
the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  to  weigh  these,  and  to 
calculate  from  the  results  the  quantities  of  the  separate  elements. 
Organic  analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  decomposition  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  charac- 
terized and  readily  separable  products,  which  will  permit  an  accurate 
determination  of  weight,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis 
is  therefore  usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of  analytical  chemistry; — 
and  as,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  orgaoio 
hodies,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their 
decomposition,  the  analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few 
methods  suffice  for  all  cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter 
circumstance  that  organic  analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present 
high  degree  of  perfection  : — ^the  constant  examination  and  improvement 
of  &  few  methods  by  a  great  number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce 
this  result 

Organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain  the 
rdative  proportion  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — ^thus,  for 
instance,  woods  are  analysed  to  ascertain  their  value  as  fuel,  fats  to 
ascertain  their  capacity  of  furnishing  light— or  to  determine  not  only 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also 
their  absolute  quantity,  that  is,  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  equi- 
valents of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  (fee.  <kc.,  which  constitute  1  equi- 
valent of  the  analysed  compound.  In  scientific  investigations  we  have 
invariably  the  latter  object  in  view,  although  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it 
in  all  cases.  These  two  distinct  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one 
and  the  same  operation;  each  requires  a  difierent  and  distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  called  collectively, 
'' dementari/  or  uUimale  cmalysis  of  organic  bodies"  in  a  more  restricted 
sense ;  whilst  the  methods  which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number  of 
elementary  equivalents  constituting  the  complex  equivalent  of  the 
analysed  compound,  may  be  styled  "  determination  of  the  equivalents  oj 
organic  bodies,^ 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  upon  two  conditions  ;  viz., 
1,  npon  the  selection  of  the  proper  method  ;  and,  2,  upon  the  correct 
performance  of  the  necessary  operations  and  processes :  expertness  in  this 
branch  may  be  readily  acquired  by  any  one  endowed  with  some  patience, 
clearness  of  perception,  and  skill  in  chemical  manipulation.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  method  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  under  examination,  and  the  method  selected  will  always 
require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  different  properties  and 
state  of  aggregation  of  these  constituents.  Before  we  can  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  describe  the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that 
may  occur,  we  have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  general  means 
of  ascertaining  the  constituent  elements  of  organic  bodies. 

I.  Qualitative  Examinatiok  op  Organic  BoDiKa 
§  172. 
It  IB  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  to 
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know  all  and  every  one  of  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  li&oe 
the  presence  or  absence  of  some  of  them — of  oxygen,  for  instance — has  Dot 
the  slightest  modifying  influence  upon  the  manner  of  proceeding  with 
the  analysis.  But  with  regard  to  other  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  sol- 
phur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c  &c,  and  also  the  Tsrioos 
metals,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  knov 
positively  whether  either  of  them  is  present  This  may  be  ascertained  in 
the  following  manner :— 77 

1.  Testing /or  NUrogen, 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smell  of 
singed  hair  or  feathera  No  further  test  is  required  if  this  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible;  otherwise  the  foUowing  experiments  are  resorted 
to:— 

a.  The  substance  under  examination  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potaaaa 
in  powder,  or  with  sodorlime  (§  66,  5),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  the  examined  substance  contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  he 
evolved,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  peculiar  odor,  by  its  re- 
action upon  vegetable  colors,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes  when 
brought  into  contact  with  volatile  acids.     Should  these  reactions  fiEul  to 

-  afford  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  every  doubt  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  experiment : — Heat  a  somewhat  larger  portion 
of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  8oda4imey  and  conduct 
the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  evaporate 
the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  mix 
the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohol  Should  no  preci- 
pitate form,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  examined  substaooe 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

b.  LaaacUgne  has  recently  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based 
upon  the  property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when 
ignited  with  a  nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best 
mode  of  performing  the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  small 
lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole 
of  the  potassium,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ; 
filter  the  solution,  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  containing  some  sesquioxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and 
add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excesa  The  formation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green 
precipitate  or  coloration  proves  the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate ;  a  is  the  one  most  generally  employed ;  it 
fiilly  answers  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cases. 

c  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  ihe  piesenoe 
of  nitrogen  cannot  be  shown  by  either  a  or  6,  but  it  may  be  readily  de- 
tected by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  the  evolution  of  red  acid 
fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  staiph  paper,  will  inooatestably 
prove  it. 

2.  TesUngJbr  Sulphur. 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  6  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  ajid  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of 
potassa  is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture 
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gndoally  added  to  the  fiiaing  mass.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baryta,  after  previously 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Fliuds  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally  with 
application  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

e.  As  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  regarding  the  state 
or  form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another 
method,  which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidized 
state  in  organic  compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  pour 
the  solution  into  the  flask  A  (Fig.  81),  and  slowly  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  the  funnel-tube  c  ;  if  sul- 
phur is  present^  the  slip  of  paper  b,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  then  touched  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  will  turn  brown.  I  need  hardly 
mention  that  the  cork  must  not  fit  air-tight  into  the 
mouth  of  A.  Instead  of  in  the  manner  described,  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  formed  may  be  detected  also  by 
means  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidifying 
the  dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and 
ferricyauide  of  potassium  (See«''  QuaL  Analysis,"  §  156). 

3.  Testing /or  FhoaphortLS.  pjg  3^^ 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a,  and  5,  may  likewise 
serve  for  phosphorus.  The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric 
acid  with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with 
addition  of  acetate  of  soda ;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (compare 
'*  Qualitative  Analysis").  In  method  6,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  must  first  be  removed  by  evaporation. 

L  Testing /or  Inorgcmic  SiAstances, 

A  portion  of  the  smbstance  under  examination  is  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  dif- 
ficultly combustible  substances,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating 
the  spot  which  the  substance  under  examination  occupies  on  the  pla- 
tinum foil,  to  the  most  intense  redness,  directing  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe upon  the  corresponding  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  foil.  The 
residue  is  then  examined  by  the  usual  methods.  That  volatile  metals  in 
volatile  organic  compoundsr— €.^.,  arsenic  in  kakodyl— cannot  be  detected 
by  this  method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  neglect 
in  this  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  Thus,  for  instance, 
taurine,  a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  was  after- 
^i^ards  found  to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula  C^  N  H,  0,^  assigned  for 
its  composition.  The  preliminary  examination  of  organic  substances  for 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  is  generally  unnecessary,  as  these  elements 
do  not  occur  in  native  organic  compounds;  and  as  their  presence  in 
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compounds  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of  the  salt-radicals  reqnires 
generally  no  further  proof.  Should  it,  however,  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain positively  whether  a  substance  does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be  done  by  the  same  methods  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  the  quantitative  determinatioii  of 
organic  compounds. 

II.  Quantitative    Dbterhinatiok  of   the  ^Elevents    ih   Obgaitic 

Bodies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  science  of  organic  analysis ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
description  of  the  most  simple,  precise,  and  universally  applicable 
methods,  omitting  all  the  rest.  The  more  simple  methods,  which  mar 
be  performed  by  way  of  practice,  will  be  most  fully  described ;  the  more 
complicated  methods,  which  presuppose  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  general  manipulations  of  organic  analysis,  will  be  given  more  briefly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  depends  both  upon  the  appropriate  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  various 
analytical  processes,  and  upon  the  proper  execution  of  these  processes.  1 
am  anxious,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of 
bestowing  equal  attention  and  diligence  upon  both ;  the  roles  which  I 
have  laid  down  are  the  fruits  of  long  experience  and  of  innumerable 
experiments. 

A.  Analysis  op  Compounds  which  consist  siicply  op  Carbon  asd 
Hydrogen,  or  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxtoen. 

§  173. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  efiect  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  such  compounds,  and  which  owes  its  present  perfection  to 
Professor  Liehig^  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  substance  under  examina- 
tion is  burned,  and  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  these 
products  are  then  separated  from  each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  analysed  substance  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  oalculated 
weight  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  absence  of  oxygen  is  at  once  satisfactorily  proved  ;  should 
the  sum,  on  the  other  hand,  be  less  than  the  original  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  difference  will  at  once  indicate  the  amount  of  oxygen 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compound. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  chromate  of  lead,  <fec.  <fec.);  or  by  means  of  free  oxygen  gas  ;  or, 
finally,  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  combined  oxygen, 

[Note. — ^The  only  attempt  at  determining  the  oxygen  in  organic  bodies 
in  the  direct  way,  has  been  made  by  Baumhauer  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  xl 
Pharm.,"  90,  228). 

The  following  is  the  process  given  by  this  chemist : — Mix  the  organic 
substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  usual  way,  and  heat  in  a  glass 
tube  open  at  both  ends.  Collect  the  carbonic  acid  /ind  the  water  in  the 
usual  way.  The  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  are  connected  with  accoratelv 
graduated  glass-tubes,  of  which  the  one  at  the  posterior  end  is  fille<t 
with  oxygen  gas.     At  the  termination  of  the    process  of  combat' 
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tion,  thiR  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and 
reduced  copper,  by  which  means  the  reduced  metal  is  reoxidized.  Allow 
the  apparatus  to  cool,  read  off  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  two  greuluated 
tubes  (as  has  been  done  also  before  the  process),  and  then  determine 
the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Make  due  correction  for  the 
state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  then  deduct  the  volume  of 
gas  found  in  the  two  tubes  after  the  combustion,  from  the  volume 
before  the  process ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
bj  the  reduced  copper.  Deduct  now  this  difference  from  the  joint 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  ;  the  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  analysed  substance.  As  the  total 
amount  of  gas  in  the  apparatus  cannot  be  accurately  known,  the 
results  of  the  operation  can  only  be  expected  to  be  correct  if  nearly  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature  are  maintained  at  the  end  as  at  the 
banning  of  the  experiment ;  there  must  also  be  no  alteration  in  the 
yolume  of  the  tube.  Baumhauer  analysed  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of 
loui  by  this  method,  with  the  following  most  satis&ctory  results : — 

0-9895  grm.  of  oxalic  acid  gave  0969  of  carbonic  acid  and  0-203 
of  water.  The  total  volume  of  gas  in  the  apparatus,  duly  corrected,  was, 
before  the  process,  485*90  c.a,  after  the  process  360*33  c.c  Calculating 
from  this  the  per-centage  composition  of  oxalic  acid,  we  have 


Calculated. 

Ponnd. 

Carbon  .     . 

.     12     . 

.     26-66     . 

.     26-71 

Hydrogen   . 

.       1     . 

.      2-23    . 

.      2-28 

Oxygen  .     . 

.     32     , 

.     7111     . 

.    71-32 

45     ,     .  10000    .     .  100*31 

The  analysis  of  oxalate  of  lead  gave  16*30  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  16*26,  as  theoretically  calculated.] 

a.  Solid  Bodies.* 

a.  Beadily  combustible,    rwrirVolatUe  substances   (e.g,,  sugar,    starch, 
tartaric  acid,  and  the  ikr  greater  number  of  solid  organic  bodies). 

1.  Liebi^s  Method. 

1.  Apparatus  and  Preparations  required  for  Organic  Analysis. 

§  174. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  everything  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  organic  analysis  : — 

L  The  Substance  intended  for  Analysis.  —  This 
must  be  most  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly  pure  and 
dry ,— -for  the  method  of  drying  organic  substances,  I  refer 
to  §26. 

2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Substance. — A  small 
pertly  dry  glass  tube,  about  4  or  5  centimetres  long,  and 
about  1  centimetre  wide,  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  the  weight 
of  tube  must  be  accurately  determined  to  within  a  centi- 
gramme.    It  is  advisable  to  place  the  tube  in  the  drying       ^*^"  ®^' 

*  For  the  analysis  of  fats,  waxy  bodies,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  I 
refer  to  §  182. 
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'apparatus,  together  with  the  aubetanoe  intended  for  analyas.  On  tlie 
bfdance  the  tube  k  apjaropriatelj  placed  in  a  litUe  foot  made  of  tin 
(Fig.  82). 

3.  A  CoMBUSTiOK  Tube. — A  tube  of  difficultly  fruible  glass  (polasn 
glasi),  about  2  millimetres  thick,  90  centimetres  in  length,  and  ftm 
12  to  14  millimetres  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the  middle  before 
a  glassblower^s  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  Fig.  83^  and  finally 
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Fig.  88. 

cut  in  two  at  &•  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then  thickened  & 
little  and  sealed  in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  open  ends,  a 
and  c,  are  slightly  rounded  by  fusion,  care  being  taken  to  leaye  the  aper- 
ture perfectly  round ;  and  also  to  have  the  pointed  end  of  the  tube 
shaped  as  shown  in  Fig[.  84,  and  not  as  in  Fig.  85. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 


Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intendeS 
for  immediate  use,  is  cleaned  with  a  liuen  or  paper-wiper  attached  to  » 
piece  of  wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected  either  by  lajing 
the  tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on 
tbe  plate  of  a  common  stove,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  with  occasional  remoTiI 
of  the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass-tube,  or,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  lose  no  time,  by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  in  its  entire  len^h,  continually  removing  tbe 
hot  air  by  suction  through  the  g^ass-tube  (Fig.  86). 


Fig.  8(f. 

The  combustion  tub^  when  quite  dry,  is  closed  air-tight  wi^  a  pe^ 
fectly  dry  cork,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  de&ult  of  glass-tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of  infosibilitT, 
A  thin  sheet  of  copper  is  rolled  round  the  tube»  and  iron  wire  ooiled 
toundit. 


Kg.  8T. 
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i.  A  (LiSBiG^s)  FoTASSA- Appabatub  (illustrated  by  Fig.  87),  whioh  may 
be  readily  procnred  from  any  maker  of  chemical 
instromentB,  or  glass-blower.  This  i^paratus 
18  filled  to  tbe  extent  indicated  in  tbe  engraTing, 
▼ith  a  dear  eolation  of  canstio  potaasa  of  1*27 
sp.  gr.,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
osrboDate  of  potassa  (§  66,  8).  The  introduo* 
tion  of  the  eolation  of  potassa  into  the  appara- 
tus is  effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  (but  on  no 
accomit  the  other  end)  into  the  vessel  which 
oontains  the  solution  of  potassa,  and  applying 
Miction  to  b,  either  by  means  of  a  caoutohouo 
tube,  or  (and  this  is  the  safest  way)  with  the 
add  of  a  small  suction  tube  (implied  as  in  Fig.  88). 
The  two  ends  are  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with 
twisted  slips  of  paper^  and  the  outside  of  the 
appaiatoa  with  a  dean  doth. 

6.  A  Chlomdb  op  Calcium  Tube  (Fig.  89), 
vhidi  may  also  be  purchased.     This  tube  is 
filled  in  the  following  manner :— In  the  first 
place,  the  i4)erture  a  of  the  tube  6  a  is  loosely 
stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug,  reaching  about 
one  centimetre  into  the  tube ;  this  is  efifeoted 
hj  introducing  a  very  loose  cotton  plug  into  o, 
and  applyiug  a  sadden  and  energetic  suction  at  6.     The  bulb  of  the  tube 
18  then  filled  with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  ($  66,  9,  6),  and  the  tube 
c  d  upio  e  with  smaller  frag- 
ments, intermixed  with  coarse 
*  powder  of  the  same  substance ; 
a  loose  cotton  plug  is  then  in- 

Berted,  and  the  tube  finaUy  closed  Fig.  89. 

with   a    perforated  cork,   into 

vhidi  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted  ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork  is 
eat  ofl^  and  the  cut  surfiuse  covered  over  with  sealing-wax ;  tbe  edge  of 
the  little  tahe/g  is  slightly  rounded  at  g  by  fusion  (see  Fig.  90). 


Fig.  88. 


Kg.  »0. 


.  The  tube  illustrated  by  Fig.  91,  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
—at  least  in  most  cases  (for  substances  containing  no  sulphur) — as  its 
construction  enables  the  operator  to  test,  after  the  experiment,  the 
reaction^  ^c.,  of  the  water  condensed  in  the  empty  bulb  a»     It  afford 


Fig.  91. 

also  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  much  more  frequently  used  without 
requiring  a  new  filling  than  a  tube  not  provided  with  an  empty  bulb. 
i.  A^HAUi  Tube  of  wijoajxizied  Ikdxa-Eubbeb,— ^This  must  be  so 
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narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the  tube  ^  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  on  the  one,  and  over  the  end  a  of  the 
potassa-apparatus  on  the  other  hand  ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  of 
binding  with  silk  cord.  If  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  should  be 
a  little  too  wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  tube  g  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  and  the 
tube  a  of  the  potassa  apparatus  should  be  of  the  same  width.  The  india- 
rubber  tube  is  dried  in  the  water-bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Cork  Stoppers. — Soft  and  smooth  corks,  as  free  as  possible  from 
visible  pores,  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  a  oork  should  be  selected 
which  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one-third  of 
its  length,  at  the  most,  into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube ;  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  round  hole,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  end  6  a  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the 
cork  by  means  of  a  fine  round  file ;  into  this  perforation  the  end  6  a  of 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  must  fit  perfectly  air-tight^  The  cork  ia 
then  dried  in  the  water-bath.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  corks 
of  this  description  ready.  Sonmnschein  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  67, 
153)  recommends  stoppers  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  made  of  perforated 
cylinders  of  that  substance  ;  he  says  they  are  lasting,  fit  tight,  and  are 
not  hygroscopic.  I  cannot  as  yet  pronounce  on  the  subject  £iom  expe- 
rience. 

8.  A  Mortar  for  Mixing. — A  porcelain  mortar,  of  greater  widtb 
than  depth,  should  be  selected  ;  it  must  be  provided  with  a  lip,  and  free 
from  indentations  and  fissures,  and  should  not  be  glassed  inside.  Previous 
to  use,  it  is  washed  with  water,  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,  and  left 
there  till  required. 

9.  A  SucrrioN  Tube.— Fig.  92 
illustrates  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  a  suction  tube. 

The  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork,  into  which  the  tube 
b  of  the  potaaea-apparatus  is  fitted. 
A  caoutchouc  tube  may  be  advan- 
pjg  92.  tageously  used  instead  of  a  perforated 

cork. 

10.  A  GLASS  TUBE,  Open  at  both  ends,  about  60  centimetres  long,  and 
of  sufficient  width  to  admit  being  pushed  over  the  pointed  end  of  the 
combustion  tube,  where  it  is  kept  in  position  by  supporting  it  against 
the  arm  of  a  filtering  stand  (see  Fig.  100). 

11.  A  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  with  cut  edges. 

12.  A    Liebig's    Combustion    Furnace,    of    sheet    iron,  with   s 

single  and  a  double  screen.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  loDg  box,  open  at 
the  top  and  after  part.  It  serves  to 
heat  the  combustion  tube  with  red- 
hot  wood  charcoal.  Fig.  93  repre- 
sents the  furnace  as  seen  from  the 
top. 

Fig.  98.  It  is  frt)m  50  to  60  centimetre 

v^  long,  and  from  7  to  8   deep;    the 

bottom,  which,  by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet  iron,  is  converted^nto 

a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  centimetres.     The  side  walls  ^ 
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inclined  sligbtlj  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  centi- 
metres  apart.  The  furnace  is  famished  with  a  series  of  upright  pieces 
of  strong  sheet  iron,  of  equal  height,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  94,  2), 
which  are  &stened  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  at  intervals  of  about 
5  centimetres.  These  pieces  serve  to  support  the  combustion  tube. 
They  must  be  of  exactly  corresponding  height  with  the  round  aperture 
in  the  front  piece  of  the  furnace  (Fig.  94,  A). 


\m/  ^ 


Fig.  94.  Fig.  95. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  95,  the 
other  that  shown  in  Fig.  94,  ^,  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the 
upper  edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  combustion  tube  without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is 
placed  upon  flat  bricks  resting  upon  wood,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
&rther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  Fig. 
98).  The  apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace 
must  not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  brick&  In  cases  where  the 
combustion  tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised  more 
advantageously  by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  or  a  piece  of  a  tile 
between  the  furnace  and  the  supporting  brick  j  this  arrangement  will 
give  the  air  free  access  to  all  the  holes  of  the  grating  ;  or  the  furnace 
may  also  be  directly  placed  upon  a  tripod — which,  in  fact,  is  now  the 
nsoal  way.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  very  thin  sheet  iron  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  it.* 

13.  Oxide  op  Coppes. — A  hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.c.  capa- 
city is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in  §  66,  1 ; 
tLe  cmcible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  ovei*lapping  lid,  and  heated  to 
dull  redness ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the  oxide 
of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  can  only  just  bear  contact 
with  it 

14.  An  ezhaustiko  Strinoe  with  Chloride  of  Calcium  Tube. — 
See  Fig.  97.  For  the  manner  of  performing  an  organic  analysis  without 
the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  I  refer  to  §§  176,  177,  179. 

15.  Hot  Saitd. — The  temperature  of  this  should  exceed  212''  F.,  but 
must  not  be  sufficiently  high  to  singe  paper. 

16.  A  WOODEN  Tbouoh  for  the  sand.— See  Fig.  97. 

IL  Pebpormakcb  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

§  175. 

0.  Weigh  first  the  potassa-apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

*  Coal-gas  is  now  used  in  many  laboratories  as  a  source  of  heat,  instead  of  charcoal ; 
'iifierent  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  by  several  chemists,  as  by 
Baimhauer  ("Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,'*  90,  21);  Hofmann  (Ibid.,  90,  236); 
^nemehein  (**  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  56,  478) ;  Magnut  (Ibid.,  60,  82) ;  Lekmann 
"Polyt  Centialbl.,"  1867,  609);  Wetherill  (LUbigu.  Kopp't  *'  Ann.  Rep.,'*  1856,  828) ; 
?AqI  (*'AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  96,  24),  &c.  Until  time  and  experience  shall 
kare  tested  the  respective  merits  of  the  several  apparatus  proposed,  I  most  content  my- 
self vith  referring  the  reader  to  the  papers  on  the  subject.  ;.A  description  of  Hofmann's 
gu-famaoe  will  be  found  page  488. 
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Introduce  aboTitO'350 — ^0*600grm.(moTe  or  less  according  as  tliesabetiinoe 
under  examination  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the  little  tube*  (L,  2), 
which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  the  latter  accurately  with  its 
contents.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  known,  it  is  easy  to 
take  the  right  quantity  of  substance  required  for  the  aiudysis.  Close 
the  tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork,  covered  over  the  bott<Hn  and  sides 
with  tin  foil. 

b.  Spread  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  (I.,  11)  upon  a  clean  table,  and 
place  the  still  moderately  warm  mortar  (I.,  8)  on  it.  Rinse  both  the 
mortar  and  the  stiU  warm  combustion  tube  with  a  little  of  the  hot  oxide 
of  copper  ;t  then  fill  the  combustion  tube  up  to  6  (see  Fig,  96)  with 
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Fig.  96. 


oxide  of  copper,  either  using  the  tu\)e  itself  to  take  up  the  oxide  with, 
or  transferring  the  latter  from  the  crucible  to  the  tube  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  warm  copper  funnel  and  a  teaspoon  of  German  silver. 
Transfer  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  copper  from  the  tube  to  the  mortar, 
add  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  from  the  small  tube  in  which 
it  has  been  weighed,  taking  care  to  shake  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
last  adhering  particles  of  the  substance ;  put  by  the  empty  stuall  tube 
carefrilly,  as  you  will  have  to  re-weigh  it.  Mix  the  substance  and  the 
oxide  in  the  mortar  most  intimately  together,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  too 
energetic  pressure  upon  the  pestle ;  add  to  the  mixture  nearU  all  the 
oxide  of  copper  still  in  the  tube,  leaving  only  a  layer  of  about  3  or  4 
centimetres  in  the  latter  ;  and  mix  the  whole  most  intimately  together. 
Take  the  pestle  out  of  the  mortar,  shaking  off  as  clean  as  possible  the 
minute  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  it ;  transfer  the  greatest 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  mortar  to  the  tube,  employing  the  latter  itself 
for  the  purpose ;  place  the  rest  of  the  mixture  on  a  smooth  card,  and  pass 
it  from  this  into  the  tube ;  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  more  oxide 
of  copper  from  the  crucible,  and  put  this  also  into  the  tube,  which  will 
now  be  full  to  about  a  (Fig.  96) ;  fill  up  to  within  3  or  4  centimetres 
from  the  mouth  with  pure  oxide  of  copper  from  ther  crucible,  and  do«e 
the  tube  temporarily  with  a  dry  cork.  The  reason  why  the  operation 
of  filling  the  tube  is  conducted  over  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  is  that, 
should  any  of  the  mixture  be  spilled,  this  may  be  r^ily  recovered.} 

e,  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shske 
together  the  contents  of  the  tube^  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  pointed 
end  from  oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases 
from  end  to  end,  as  shown  by  the  shading  in  the  cut.  Should  this  fidl, 
as  will  occasionally  happen,  owing  to   malformation   of  the  beak,  the 

*  Care  most  he  taken  that  no  partidaa  of  the  rabstanee  adhere  to  the  ades  of  tlM  tabe^ 
at  least  not  at  the  top. 

t  The  oxide  which  has  lerred  for  thia  pnrpoae  ii  pat  hy. 

t  In  Mulder'a  laboratory,  I  Haw  the  operation  of  filling  performed  in  a  diiSBrsnt^  bat 
eertainly  Tery  easy  and  expeditions  way.  The  oombnstion  tabe  was  placed  apright  in  a 
retort  holder,  and  the  mixture,  which  had  been  made  in  a  amaU  oopper  didt^  filled  in 
throngh  a  smooth,  warm  oopper  funneL 
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object  in  view  may  be  attained  by  striking  the  month  of  the  tube 
several  times  against  the  side  of  a  table.  Place  the  tnbe  now  into 
the  wooden  trough  B  (Fig.  97),  connect  it  by  a  cork  with  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  B^  and  the  latter  again  with  an  exhausting  syringe. 
Surround  the  combustion  tube  in  its  whole  length  with  hot  sand  (L,  15), 


Pig.  97. 

and  pump  out  the  air  slowly  (quick  and  incautious  pumping  might  cause 
a  portion  of  the  mixture  to  pass  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube).  Open 
the  stopcock  a,  to  admit  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  which  is  completely  dried 
in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  ;  exhaust  again,  re- 
sdmit  fresh  air,  and  repeat  this  process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  re- 
admission  of  air  10  or  12  times,  which  will  ensure  the  perfect  removal  of 
the  moisture  which  the  oxide  of  copper  may  have  absorbed  during  the 
operation  of  mixing. 

d.  Connect  the  end  h  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (I.,  5) 
with  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork  (I.,  7)  ; 
lay  the  furnace  upon  its  supports,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  and 
place  the  combustion  tube  in  itj  connect  the  end  /9  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  (I.,  6),  with  the 
end  m  of  the  potassa-apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  connection 
with  silk  cord,  taking  care  to  press  the  balls  of  the  two  thumbs  close 
together  whilst  tightening  the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the 
cords  happen  to  give  way,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.  Rest 
the  potassa-apparatus  upon  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  98  shows  the 
whole  arrangement. 

c.  To  a;}certain  whether  the  joining  of  the  apparatus  fit  air-tight,  put 
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a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  («),  or  a  cork  or  other 
body  of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potassa-apparatua,  so  as  to  raise 
that  bulb  slightly  (see  Fig.  98).  Heat  the  bulb  m,  by  holding  a  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  expelled  through 
the  apparatus ;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  («),  and  allow  the  bulb  m 
to  cooL     The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  n^  filling  it 


Fig.  98. 

more  or  less  ;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  the  bulb, 
the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid,  on  the  other 
hand,  gradually  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  apparatus,  this 
is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-tight.  The  few  minutes 
whidi  elapse  between  the  two  observations,  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  re-weighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  substance  intended 
for  analysis  was  originally  weighed. 

f.  Arrange  the  position  of  the  combustion  tube  in  the  furnace  so  as 
to  make  the  tube  project  a  full  inch  beyond  the  latter ;  suspend  the 
single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace,  as  a  protection  to 
the  cork ;  put  the  double  screen  over  the  combustion  tube  about  two 
inches  farther  on  (see  Fig.  98),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  {%)  under 
r,  and  put  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of  the 
tube  whic^  is  separated  by  the  screen  ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  then  shift  the 
screen  an  inch  fiurther  back,  surround  the  newly  exposed  portion  of  the 
tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  shift  the  screen 
another  inch  fiirther  back,  surround  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
pointed  end  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait  always  until  the  last  exposed 
portion  is  red-hot  before  shifting  the  screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  and  the  projecting  part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly 
bear  the  shortest  contact  with  it.  The  whole  process  requires  generally 
from  ^  to  1  hour.  It  is  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fitn 
the  charcoal  during  the  operation; — ^this  should  be  done  only  when 
the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as  we  shall  immediately  have  occasion 
to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potassa-apparatus  is  gradually  displaced  from  the 
bulb  in  upon  the  application  of  beat  to  the  anterior  portions  of  the  com- 
bustion tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air.  When 
the  heat  reaches  that  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  used  to 
rinse  the  mortar,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved, 
which  drive  out  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  apparatus,  and  foroA 
it  in  large  bubbles  through  the  potassa-apparatus.  The  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  proceeds  with  greater  briskness  when 
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the  heat  bejo^s  to  reach  the  actual  mixture  ;  the  first  bubbles  are  only 
partly  absorbed  in  the  potassa-apparatus,  as  the  carbonic  acid  contains 
still  an  admixture  of  air;  but  those  which  follow  are  so  compJetelj  ab- 
sorbed bj  the  potassa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  escapes  from  time 
to  time  through  the  liquid.  The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  gas-bubbles  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  from 
i  to  1  second.  Fig.  99  shows  the  proper  level  of  the  solution  of 
potasea,  during  the  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air- 
bubble  entering  at  a  passes  first  into  the 
bulb  b,  thence  to  c,  from  c  to  d^  and  passing 
over  the  solution  in  the  latter,  escapes  finally 
into  the  bulb/  through  the  fluid  which  just 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  tube  e, 

y.  When  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  length 
surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  and  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  burning 
charcoal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely 
ceased,  adjust  the  position  of  the  potassa- 
apparatus  to  a  level,  remove  the  charcoal 
from  the  &rther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the  screen  before  the  point. 
The  ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potassa-apparatus  on  the  other,  cause  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa  in  the  latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased 
rapidity  from  the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  m.  If  you  have 
taken  care  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  potassa-apparatus  correctly,  you 
need  not  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  chloride 
oi  calcium  tube.  When  the  bulb  m  is  about  half  filled  with  solu- 
tion of  potassa^  break  off  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a 
pair  of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potassa-apparatus 
will  immediately  resume  its  level  Restore  the  potassa-apparatus  now 
Again  to  its  .original  oblique  position,  invert  the  glass  tube  mentioned 
§  174, 10,  over  the  pointed  end,  supporting  it  against  the  arm  of  a  filtering 
stand;  join  the  suction-tube  (§  174,  9),  or  a  caoutchouc-tube,  to  the 
potassa-apparatus,  and  apply  suction  imtil  the  last  bubbles  no  longer 
diminish  in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter. 

Fig.  100  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  at  this  juncture. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.     Disconnect  the  potassa-appa- 


Fig.  99. 


Fig.  100. 
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ratos  and  remove  the  chloride  of  caloium  tube,  together  with  the  ooriti 
which  must  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tube ;  remove  the 
cork  also  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  place  the  latter  upright, 
with  the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  the 
potassa-apparatus  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the 
results  obtained.  They  are  generally  very  satisfactoiy ; — as  regards  the 
ccbfbon,  they  are  nearly  abe^utely  accurate,  rather  somewhat  too  low 
(about  0*1  per  cent)  than  too  high.  The  method,  indeed,  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  interfere  materially 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  one 
is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  arising  from  the  other.  In  the  first 
place,  the  air  which  passes  through  the  solution  of  potassa  during  the 
combustion,  and  finally  during  the  process  <^  suction,  carries  away  with  it 
a  minute  amount  of  moisture.  The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  in- 
creased if  the  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to 
heat  the  solution  of  potassa ;  and  also  if  nitrogen  gas  or  oxygen  gas 
passes  through  the  potassa-apparatus  (compare  §  178  and  §  183) ; — this 
may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit  end  of  the  latter  a 
weighed  tube  with  solid  hydiate  of  potassa.  In  the  second  place,  traces 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the  potassa-appa- 
ratus in  the  final  process  of  suction  ;  this  may  be  remedied  by  connect- 
ing the  pointed  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with  a 
potassa  tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.  In  the  third  place,  it 
happens  frequently,  in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  a  consider* 
able  proportion  of  water  or  of  hydrogen,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not 
absolutely  dried  in  passing  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  this 
may  be  remedied  by  fixing  behind  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube^  a  tuhe 
filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

As  regards  the  hydrogen,  the  results  are  somewhat  too  high,  on  an 
average  about  0*1  to  0*15  per  cent. ;  this  arises  principally  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  during  the  final 
process  of  suction  conveys  a  little  moisture  into  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube ;  but  this  may  be  readily  remedied  by  connecting  the  pointed  end 
of  the  combustion  tube  with  a  potassa  tube. 

I  must,  however^  expressly  remark  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  perfectly 
superfluous  to  make  the  operation  more  complicated  for  the  purpose 
simply  of  correcting  these  defects,  more  particularly  as  we  know  from 
innumerable  experiments  the  exact  limits  of  the  influence  which  they 
may  exercise  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

2.  Bunsen^s  Modification  of  Liebig^s  method  {Kolbe,  "  Handworter- 
buch  der  Ghemie,"  Supplemente,  186,  A.  Strecker,  Ibid.,  2nd  edition,  L, 
852). 

§  176. 

The  essential  points  of  this  modification  are,  that  the  oxide  of  copper 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  tube  or  flask,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  mixed  with  the  substance  in  a  mortar,  it  is  transferred  &t  once 
to  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  operation  of  mixing  effected  in  the 
latter,  by  which  means  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  is  effec- 
tually guarded  against,  and  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe 
dispensed  with. 

This  modified  process  is  more  particularly  suitable  for  the  analysis  of 
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biglily  hygroscopic  bodies  and  substances  which  cannot  well  be  mixed 
with  warm  oxide  of  copper  without  risk  of  decomposition. 

The  dried  substance  is  weighed  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  about  20  centi- 
metrea  long,  and  of  about  7  centimetres  diameter ;  one  end  of  this 
tube  is  eloseid  by  fusion,  the  other,  duriog  the  operation  of  weighing, 
with  a  small  smooth  cork. 

Besides  this  weighing  tube,  BwMmis  method  requires,  like 
LiBbig\  a  oombustion  tube,  potassa-apparatus,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube,  connecting  tube  of  Tulcanued  indiarrubber,  perfo- 
rated cork,  suction  tube,  furnace,  and  oxide  of  copper  (see 
{  174)  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  glass  filiing  tube,  or  flask 
(fig.  101),  in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combus- 
tion tube,  secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from 
the  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is  tranck 
fierred  direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube,  or  flask,  which 
is  then  closed  aiiNtight  with  a  cork.  It  sares  time  to  fill  in 
at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  ^is«  ^01. 
If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  contents  will  remain  several  days 
fit  lor  use,  even  though  a  portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube 
repeatedly  opened. 

The  filling  of  the  oombustion  tube  is  effected  as  follows  r^ — ^The  per- 
fectly dry  tuhe  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  10  centimetres  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end 
of  the  combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or 
flask  containing  the  oxide  of  copper  (Fig.  102),  holding  both  tubes  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  102. 
The  tube  with  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  has  been  accurately 
weighed  shortly  before,  together  with  the  cork.  After  removing  the 
cork  cautiously,  to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance,  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  is  inserted  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and 
the  requisite  quantity  of  substance  poured  from  it,  by  giving  it  a  few 
turns,  pressing  it  all  the  while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  com- 
bustion tube,  to  prevent  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already 
poured  out ;  the  two  tubes  are,  in  this  manipulation,  held  inclined  a 
little  downwards  (See  Rg.  103). 


Fig.  108. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  has 

been  thus  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the 

latter  is  restored  to  the  horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a 

gentle  iiwliwatian  with  the  dosed  ^  downwards.    If  the  little  tube  is 
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now  slowly  withdrawn,  with  a  few  tarns,  the  powder  near  the  border  of 
the  opening  falls  back  into  it,  leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork. 
The  tube  is  then  immediately  corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube 
also  being  meanwhile  kept  closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between 
the  two  weighings  shows  the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the 
weighing  to  the  combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and 
a  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  fii-st,  transferred  to  it  from  tke 
filling  tube,  or  flask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  also  the  paiiieles 
of  the  substance  still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  There  are  now  ia 
the  hind  part  of  the  tube  two  layers  of  oxide  of  copper,  each  about  ten 
centimetres  long,  and  with  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  betweea 
them. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing  ;  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of 
a  long  clean  iron  wire,  with  a  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  pointed 
and  twisted  corkscrew  fashion  (with  a  single  twist)  at  the  other  (see 
Fig.  104). 

-VT o 

Fig.  104. 

The  wire  is  pushed  down  to  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all 
directions.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  effect  perfect  intermixture ;  so 
perfect,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  pulverulent  substances  which  do  not  oake, 
that  the  minutest  particles  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  the 
naked  eye.     The  combustion  is  effected  as  in  §  175. 

/3.  DijfficiMy  combustible  non-volatile  hodieSf  as,  e.  g.,  many  resin  cut 
and  extractive  matters^  coal,  dsc 

If  substances  of  the  kind  are  analysed  by  the  methods  given  in 
§§  175  and  176,  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  liable  to  escape  combustioD. 
To  prevent  this,  one  of  the  following  methods  is  resorted  to  : — 

1.  Combustion  with  Chrokate  op  Lead,   or  with   Ghroicate  of 
Lead  and  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

§177. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  only  those  marked  from 
1  to  12  are  required,  and  in  additioii  to  these  some  chromate  of  lead 
(§  66,  2).  A  narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  chromate  of 
lead  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal 
volume  than  oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  more  than 
sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish  over  a  gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  nntil  it  begins  to  turn  brown  ;  before 
filling  it  into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  212®  F. ;  and  even 
below.  The  process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  175,  with  the 
single  difference  that  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  is 
omitted,  as  chromate  of  lead  is  not  hygroscopic  like  oxide  of  copper. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a 
proper  heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of 
combustion,  be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  &c.)  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube  completely  as  fiir  as  the  layer  of  the 
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subfltanoe  extends.  To  beat  the  cmterior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same 
degree  of  intensitj  would  be  injudicious,  since  the  chromate  of  lead  in 
that  part  would  thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of 
effectmg  the  combustion  of  the  products  of  decomposition  which  may 
have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  lead,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its  den* 
sity,  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is 
preferable  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate 
of  lead,  with  coarsely  pulverized  oxide  of  copper,  deprived  of  its  hygro- 
scopic properties  by  very  intense  ignition ;  or  with  copper  turnings 
which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  a  crucible  with 
access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — 6.  g.,  graphites 
— ^it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  alone  readily  cake,  but  also,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given 
out  by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  such  cases  to  add 
to  the  latter  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  powder 
(pulverized  after  previous  fusion).  With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  com- 
plete oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly  combustible  bodies  may  be 
effected  {Liebig).* 

2.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper   and  Chlobate  ob  Perchlo- 
BATE  OF  Potassa. 

§178. 

This  method  requires  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in 
§  174  or  §  176,  and  in  addition  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  latter  substance  is  freed  from  water  by  heating  to  the  point  of 
fusion,  allowing  to  cool,  and  then  reducing  to  coarse  powder^  which  is 
kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  in  §  175  or  §  176,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  layer  of  oxide  of  popper  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  made 
about  5  centimetres  long,  instead  of  '3  or  4,  and  is  mixed  with  about 
one-eighth  (3  or  4  grma)  of  chlorate  of  potassa ;  a  layer  of  2  centi- 
metres of  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  placed  between  this  mixture  and  that 
which  contains  the  substance  to  be  analysed.  When,  in  the  subsequent 
heating  of  'the  tube,  you  approach  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  potassa,  do  not  fail  to  place  the  hot  charcoal  with 
the  greatest  caution,  so  as  to  ensure  the  very  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  chlorate  ;  since,  if  you  neglect  this  precaution,  the  impetuous  rush 
of  the  gas  will  eject  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  thus 
vitiating  the  analysis  altogether. 

The  oxygen  liberated  from  the  chlorate  of  potassa  drives  the  carbonic 
acid  before  it,  effects  the  combustion  of  the  unconsumed  particles  of 
carbon,  and  oxidizes  the  reduced  copper.  Oxygen  gas  can  therefore 
escape  through  the  potassa-apparatus  only  when  all  that  is  oxidizable  in 
the  tube  has  been  oxidized. 

If  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combnstion,  a  large  quantity  of 
gas  has  in  this  way  passed  unabsorbed  through  the  potassa-apparatus,  it 
u  unnecessary  to  break  off  the  point,  and  draw  air  through  the  com- 
bustion tube,  as  the  latter  contains  now  only  oxygen,  and  no  longer 

*  Mayer  has  lately  published  a  aeries  of  most  snccessfol  experiments  made  with  this 
excellent  method  (<*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.,"  95,  204). 
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carbonic  acid  nor  aqueous  vapour.  But  tiirougli  the  cbloride  of 
calcium  tube  and  the  potassa-apparatua,  air*  must  be  di'awn,  aa  theae 
parts  of  the  apparatus  would  otherwise  be  weighed  full  of  oxjgen. 

Chlorate  of  potaasa  decomposes  with  a  certain  degree  of  Tiolenee 
which  is  Dot  the  case  with  perchlarate  of  potassa.  The  latter  salt,  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  foi-mer,  may  therefore  be  used  instead  of  it»  in  the 
process  of  combustion^  as  Bunsen  has  proposed.  The  fused  and  still  hot 
perchlorate  is  introduced  into  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  a  loose  plug 
of  recently  ignited  asbestos  is  inserted,  and  the  tube  then  filled  in  the 
usual  way.  If  BunaerCa  mode  of  mixing  (§  176)  is  adopted,  perchloiaio 
must  always  be  used  in  this  method  inst^  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 

As  the  dry  oxygen  gas  passing  through  the  potasssnapparatua  cairies 
away  a  little  aqueous  vapor  from  the  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  advisable 
to  connect  the  exit  tube  of  the  apparatus  by  a  cork»  or  a  tube  of  vul- 
canized india-rubber^  with  a  small  tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potanay 
which  is  afterwards  weighed  together  with  the  potassa-apparatua ;  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed. 

3.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper  akd  Oxtoek  Gas. 

§  179. 

Many  chemists  deviate,  in  the  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  from  the 
methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  effect  the  combus- 
tion with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  gas,  supplied  by  a  gasometer. 
Me88f  Dvmas  and  SUlss,  Erdmann  and  Marehemd,  fVohler,  and  others, 
have  proposed  methods  based  upon  this  principle,  which  they  employ  not 
only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies,  but  also  to  effect 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  bk  organic  subatanoea  in 
general. 

As  these  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  also  oertain 
arrangements  to  dry  the  oxygen  completely,  aijd  to  free  it  from  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  evident  that  the  apparatus  must  be  more  complicated  than 
that  of  Liebig^  or  Bunsen.  The  application  of  these  new  methods  is 
therefore  generally  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate 
analyses  have  to  be  made  in  succession ;  and  abo  more  particularly  in  the 
analysis  of  substances  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do  not 
admit  therefore  of  intimate  mixture  with  the  oxide  of  copper. 

HesSj  and  Erdmann  and  Marchamd  use  spirit  of  wine  to  heat  the  com- 
bustion tube.  In  English  laboratories  gas  is  frequently  employed  for 
the  purpose  ;t  or  red-hot  charcoal  may  be  used,  with  the  combustioa  fur- 
nace illustrated  by  fig.  93.  Fig.  105  shows  Hesis  apparatus,  with  spirit 
of  wine  as  the  source  of  heat 

The  nature  of  the  fuel  used  as  source  of  heat  is  without  influeaoe  on 
the  operation  ;  the  accuracy  of  the  results  also  remains  the  same  with 
the  different  sources  of  heat  employed,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  heat 
may  be  regulated  at  will  and  carried  to  a  proper  degree  of  intensity. 

a.  In  He88'8  apparatus  (Fig.  105),  oa  is  a  trough  half  filled  with 
spirit  of  wine,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  bums,  is  replaced  fi^om  the 
bottle  Of  through  a  tube  opening  below  the  level  of  the  spirit  of  wine ; 
66  are  wick-holders  made  of  tin,  which  contain  broad  flat  wicks.     They 

*  Air  dried  and  freed  from  carbonio  neid  answen  the  pnrpoM  beii. 
t  See  Hofmaan'i  gas-fornaoe,  page  448. 
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are  Dearly  the  breadtH  of  the  gutter  of  the  trough,  so  that  thej  may  be 
moved  to  and  fro  in  it.  dd  are  screens,  to  confine  the  heat  and  promote 
the  draught.  The  combustion  tube,  cc,  lies  in  a  small  gutter  of  sheet 
iron,  upon  a  layer' of  calcined  magnesia. 


Fig.  105. 

i?  is  a  gasometer  with  oxygen  (§  66,  4) ;  the  cock  e  is  connected  by  a 
brass  tube  with  the  bulb  ai)paratus  /,  which  contains  concentrated  8ul« 
phuric  acid.  The  handle  of  the  cock  is  moved  by  means  of  a  long 
lever,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  opening  and  shutting.  The  brass 
tube  is  laterally  connected,  by  means  of  a  tube  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber,  with  a  gasometer  containing  atmospheric  air ;  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  omitted  in  the  engraving.  The  tube  g  contains  solid  hydrate 
of  potassa  ;  two  or  three  tubes  of  the  same  description  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  a  single  tube,  cc  represents  the  combustion  tube,  which 
is  about  60  centimetres  long,  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  is  connected, 
by  means  of  perforated  corks,  at  the  posterior  end  with  the  potassa  tube, 
at  the  anterior  end  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  h  :  i  is  a  potassa- 
apparatus  ;  k  contains  solid  hydrate  of  potassa. 

The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  efifected  in  the  tube.  To 
accompluh  this,  a  tolerably  dense  stopper  of  copper  turnings  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  end,  the  tube  then  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  length 
with  oxide  of  copper  ;  the  posterior  orifice  is  then  joined  to  g  and^  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  the  tube  heated  to  gentle  redness  in  its 
whole  lengthy  whilst  a  slow  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  conducted 
through  it.  After  complete  ignition  has  been  efifected,  the  spirit  of 
wine  is  extinguished,  the  anterior  end  of  the  combustion-tube,  which 
has  up  to  this  time  remained  open,  connected  with  a  small  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of 
atmospheric  air.  When  the  tube  is  cold,  it  is  opened  at  the  posterior 
end,  the  substance  introduced  into  it  with  the  aid  of  a  long  tube  (com- 
pare §  176),  and  quickly  mixed  with  the  oxide  by  means  of  an  iron  wire 
with  twisted  end  (see  Fig.  104)  ;  the  after  part  of  the  tube  is  filled, 
to  within  about  12  centimetres,  with  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  cooled  in 
the  tube  or  flask  shown  in  Fig.  101  ;  a  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will 
suffice  to  shake  the  contents  down  a  little,  leaving  a  clear  passage  above. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then  again  connected  with  y,  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  afiixed  to  6  during  the  cooling  of  the  combus- 
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tion  tube,  exchanged  for  the  one  marked  h*,  which  is  accurately  weighed 
first,  and  to  which  the  weighed  apparatus  marked  i  and  k  are  also 
joined. 

The  cocky  e,  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  opened  a  little,  so  that 
the  gas  may  pass  in  a  very  slow  current  through  the  apparatus ;  the 
cock  is  then  suddenly  turned  off,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two 
bulb  apparatus  watched  some  time  ;  if  no  change  takes  place  in  it^  this 
is  a  proof  that  all  the  joinings  fit  air-tight.  After  this,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  &r  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide 
of  copper  extends  ;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  fsirther  part  also,  as 
far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends 
of  the  tube  being  protected  by  screens,  as  well  as  also  the  part  containing 
the  mixtura  A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  transmitted  all  the 
time  tliruugh  the  apparatus. 


Fig.  106. 


The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part  The  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  is  gradually  increased,  but  never  to  an  extent  to  allow 
the  oxygen  to  escape  through  the  potassa-apparatus,  t.  When  the  tube 
in  its  whole  length  is  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
cock  is  opened  a  little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued, 
until  at  last,  when  the  reduced  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  re- 
oxidized,  the  gas  begins  to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potassa-ap- 
paratus. The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  diut,  whilst  that  of 
the  air  gasometer  is  opened  a  little  ;  the  ignited  charcoal  is  removed  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  the  comburtion-tube,  Ac.,  allowed  to  cool  in  a 
slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the 
potassa-apparatus,  with  the  potassa  tube  joined  to  it,  are  then  weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  com- 
bustion tubei^  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a 
second  analysis. 

•  Instead  of  drying  the  cork  which  connects  h  with  the  combustion  tube,  Erdmann 
and  Marchand  co^er  it  with  lead  foil,  in  the  following  manner :  the  bottom  of  the  oork 
is  covered  with  a  round  piece  of  lead  foil  of  the  requisite  size,  and  the  projecting  bolder 
part  turned  oyer  and  pressed  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  cork.  The  foil  is  then 
'pierced  at  the  part  where  it  covers  the  perforation  of  the  cork,  by  turning  the  narrow 
tube  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  cautiously  into  the  latter  from  the  bottom,  thea 
withdrawing  it  again,  and  turning  it  in  from  the  top.  In  this  way  the  tube  is  pasMd 
through,  in  most  cases,  without  forcing  o£f  the  lead  foil. 
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ft.  The  oombustion  of  most  substances  may  be  effected  also  without 
mixing  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  the  sample  into  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  boat  (Fig.  107)  which,  at  the  same  time,  affords  the  advan* 
tage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  deter- 
mine anj  redduaiy  matter  which  may- 
be left,  as  in  the  analysis  of  ooal,  for 
instance.     The  sample    intended  for 
analysis  la  weighed  in  the  little  boat» 
which  is  inserted  into  a  small  stoppered  ^^'  ^^'^* 

glass  tube. 

The  process,  of  combustion  is  then  oonducted  as  follows  : — Introduee 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  copper  turnings,  then  fill  the 
tabe  with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  ceDtimetres  free,  and  keep 
tile  oxide  in  its  place  hj  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it  Heat 
the  tube  now  to  redness,  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air 
through  it)  to  remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  a% 
unweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool ;  then  pushj 
the  boat  containing  the  sample  down  to  the  asbestos  plug,  and  connect 
the  after  part  of  the  tube  with  the  potassa  tube,  &a,  the  fore  part  with 
the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  potassa-apparatus  and  potassa- 
tube.  Heat  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  combustion  tube  to  redness,  and 
when  approaching  the  part  where  the  boat  is  placed,  open  the  coqk  of  thei 
oxygen  gasometer  a  little ;  when  the  heat  has  reached  the  contents  of 
the  boat,  proceed  with  proper  cautioD,  and  take  care  to  pass  the  proper 
quantity  of  oxygen  through  the  tube.  Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a 
little  at  last,  and  let  the  apparatus  finally  cool  in  a  slow  current  of 
atmospheric  air. 

With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tnbe  for  a  second  analjrsis  immediately  after  the  first,  as  all  required 
for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  fresh  boat  with  another  sample  of  sub- 
stance, to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 

This  method  has  been  employed  with  great  suooees  by  Wohler^  Firicb, 
Hqfinann,  Strecker,  and  others,  and  also  in  my  laboratory. 

y.  VokMe  SuhstaneeSy  or  Bodies  tmdergaing  AUeraHon  at  212^  F, 
{losing  Water , /or  instance), 

§  180. 

If  substances  of  this  kind  were  analysed  as  directed  $  175,  a  portion 
of  the  substance  or  some  water  would  escape  upon  mixing  with  hot  oxide 
of  copper  and  the  application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  to  the  tube,  sur« 
Founded  as  it  is  with  hot  sand ;  the  results,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
he  accurate.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mixing  were  effected  in  the 
same  way  with  cold  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture  would  absorb  an  ap- 
I^edable  quantity  of  water. 

The  process  is  therefore  conducted  either  according  to  §  176,  or  as 
directed  §  179.  Ignited  chromate  of  potassa,  cooled  in  a  closed  tube^ 
msy  also  be  employed  as  oxidizing  agent. 

(.  Liquid  Bodoes. 
a.  VdaiUe  liquids  {e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  <fec.). 
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§  181. 

1*  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  reqaires  all  the  objects 
enumerated  in  §  174,  with  the  exception  of  the  ekhausting  S3rringe  and 
the  apparatus  for  weighing  and  mixing  ;  it  requires  befddes  a  filling  tube 
or  €ask,  as  described  in  §  176,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  oxide 
of  copper,  and  also  soTeral  small  glass  bulbs  for  the  reception  of  the 
liquid  to  be  analysed.     These  bulbs  are  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  centimetres  long  and 
about  8  millimetres  wide,  is  di*awn  out  as  shown 
in  Fig.  108,  cut  off  at  d,  in  the  blow -pipe  flame, 
and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
109.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut  off  at  /l 
Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  a  third,  and  fourth,  &c.,  as  long  as  suffi- 
cient length  of  tube  is  left  to  secure  the  bulb 
from  being  reached  by  the  moisture  of  the 
mouth. 

Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  weighed  ; 
they  are  then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ana- 
lysed,  closed  by  fusion,  and  weighed  again. 
The  filling  is  effected  by  slightly  heating  the 
bulb   over   a   spirit-lamp  and   immersing  the 

t!  H  extreme  end  into  the  liquid  to  be  analysed,  |«rt 

||l  of  which  will  now,  upon  cooling,  enter  the  bulh 

J^  If  the  fluid  is  highly  volatile,  the  portion  enter- 

ing the  still  warm  bulb  is  converted  into  vapor, 
which  expels  the  fluid  again  ;  but  the  moment 
Fig.  110.         the  vapor  is  recondensed,  the  bulb  fills  the  more 
completely.     If  the  liquid  is  of  a  leas  volatile 
nature,  a  small  portion  only  will  enter  at  first ;  in  such  cases, 
the  bulb  is  heat^  again  to  convert  what  has  entered  into  vapor, 
and  the  point  is  then  again  immersed  into  the  fluid,  which  will 
now  readily  enter  and  fill  the  bulb.      The  excess  of  fluid  is 
ejected  from  the  neck  of  the  little  tube  by  a  sudden  jerk ;  the  open 
end  of  the  capillary  neck  is  then  sealed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame. 
A      The  combustion  tube  is  now  prepared  for  the  process  by  intro- 
I  1a  ducing  into  it,  from  the  filling-tube  or  flask  (§  176),  a  layer  of 
\§     oxide  of  copper  occupying  about  6  centimetres  in  length.     The 
Iltf    middle  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  bulbs  is  slightly  scratched 
with  a  file,  the  pointed  end  i^quickly  broken  off,  and  the  bulb 
and  end  are  dropt  into  the  combustion  tube  (See  Rg.  110). 
Another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  6 — 9  centimetres  long, 
is  then  filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the    first     The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with 
oxide  of  copper.      A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  suffice  to 
clear  a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.   It  is  advisable  to  place 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube  small  lumps  of  oxide 
of  copper  (compare  §  166,    1),  or  superficially  oxidized  copper 
turnings,  which  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  gases,  even 
with  a  narrow  channel ;  since  with  a  wide  channel,  there  is 
p.     .  ^g  the  risk  of  vapors  passing  imconsumed  through  the  tube. 
^^'       '      The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  substances  demands  great 
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care,  and  requires  certain  modifications  of  the  common  method.  The 
operation  commenoea  bj  heating  to  rednes.^)  the  smaller  anterior  half  of 
the  tube,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  bj  a  screen,  or,  in 
the  case  of  highly  volatile  substances,  by  two  screens  ;  ignited 
charcoal  is  then  placed  behind  tlie  tube,  to  heat  the  pointed  end, 
which  prevents  the  condensation  of  vapor  in  that  part.  A  piece 
of  red-hot  charcoal  is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which 
is  occupied  by  the  first  bulb ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the 
8ur&u»  of  the  oxide  of  copper  suffers  combustion,  and  thus 
the  evolution  of  gas  commences,  which  is  then  maintained  by 
heating  very  gradually  the  first,  and  after  this  the  second  bulb  ; 
it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  too  slowly  than  too  quickly. 
8udden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  once  cause  such  an  im- 
petuous rush  of  gas  as  to  eject  the  fluid  from  the  potassa-appa- 
ratus.  The  tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with 
ignited  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the 
usual  way.  If  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  tastes  of 
the  analysed  substance,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  complete  com- 
bostion  has  not  been  effected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and 
abounding  in  carbon,  e,g.,  ethereal  oils,  unconsumed  carbon  is 
apt  to  deposit  on  the  completely  reduced  copper  near  the 
substance;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity 
intended  for  analysis  (about  0*4  grm.)  in  3  bulbs,  separated 
fix)in  each  other  in  the  tube  by  interposed  layers  of  oxide  of 
copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  less  volatile  liquids,  it  is  advisable 
to  empty  the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion 
begins^  this  is  effected  by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an 
exhausting  syringe^  and  rarefying  the  air  in  the  tube  by  a 
single  pull  of  the  syringe  ;  this  will  suffice  to  expand  the  air-  ^ 
bubble  in  each  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  p£g,  109.- 
it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the 
oxide  of  copper  may  not  suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  the  process  is  terminated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  evolved  from 
a  layer  of  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potassa  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tube  (compare  §  178). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  §  179,  in  a  current  of  oxyge^  gas,  the  bulbs  must  be  dittwn  out  into  a 
ine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  with  the  fluid.  The  point 
is  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transfer!^  in 
that  state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  fiarther 
end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part 
occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  will  cause  it 
to  burst.  When  the  contents  of  the  first  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second, 
and  after  this  the  third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will 
not  answer  however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as  e.g,,  ether,  on  account 
of  the  explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 
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/3.  NonrVdaiUe  Liquids  {e.g.,  fixed  oils). 

§182. 

The  combustion  of  non-volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  with  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potasaa  j 
or,  2,  in  the  apparatus  described  §  179. 

1.  The  general  operation  is  conducted  as  directed  §  177  or  §  178.  The 

Vttbstance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a  tin 

foot  (see  Fig.  Ill),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  follows  :  Infero- 

Iduce  into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  centi- 
metres long,  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
chlorate  of  potassa ;  then  drop  in  the  small  cylinder  with 
the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  completelj  run  out  into  the 
tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in  yarious  directions,  taking  care, 
however,  to  leave  the  upper  side  (intended  for  the  channel) 
and  the  forepart,  to  the  extent  of  ^  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the 
Fig.  111.  tube,  entirely  dean.  Fill  the  tube  now  nearly  with  chromate 
of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper — which  has  previously  been  cooled 
in  the  filling  tube — taking  care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained 
the  oil  intended  for  analysis  be  completely  filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent 
Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  which,  imparting  a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to 
the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  apply  the  exhausting  syringe,  if  necessary,  and  proceed  with  the 
combustion  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long 
tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  preferable  as  oxidizing  agent  to  the 
mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  If  the  former  agent 
is  used,  a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the 
tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powder, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  fixed  oils.  They  are  fused  in  a  small  weighed 
glass-boat  (Fig.  112),  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise;  when  cold, 

the  little  boat  with  its  contents  is  weighed, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  combustion  tube^ 
which  has  been  previously  filled  to  the  extent 
of  about  6  centimetres  with  chromate  of  lead, 
Fig.  112.  or  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and 

chlorate  of  potassa.  The  substance  is  then 
fused  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube 
in  the  same  manner  as  ia  done  with  fixed  oils  ;  the  rest  of  the  operation 
also  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chromate  of  lead 
is  employed  as  oxidizing  agent,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  add 
some  bichromate  of  potassa. 

^.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  substances  or 
other  bodies  of  the  kind,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  179,  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  glass  or  poroelain-boat, 
which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter 
filled  with  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  above.  The  combustion  must  be 
conducted  with  great  cara  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  ante- 
rior and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube  is  red  hot,  a  piece  of  red  hot 
charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  little  boat  The  vohitile 
pi*oducts  generated  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  substance  bum  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
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When  it  is  perceiyed  that  the  surface  layer  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  application  of  heat  is  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  re-oxidized  in  the 
stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

R  Analysis  of  Compounds  consisting  op  Cabbon,  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general  this :  the 
substance  is  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  carbon  determined  as 
carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  as  water,  in  ma  portion  ;  the  nitrogen  in 
the  nAher  portion,  either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammo* 
nium  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  or  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia  formed 
by  the  liberated  nitrogen  ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  in£uence  upon  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  to  consider 
not  only  the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds, but  also  ^  the  modifications  which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen 
renders  necessary  in  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen* 

a.  Determination  op  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
with  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ;  whilst 
another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  abounding  in  oxygen, 
not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subse- 
quently transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in 
the  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  §  175,  d^., 
in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly  give  a  higher 
number  for  the  carbon  than  corresponds  to  the  actual  amount  of 
that  element  present  in  the  analysed  substance ;  since  the  solution  of 
potsssa  in  the  apparatus  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also  the 
nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in  the  pre- 
sence of  potassa  decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide). 
This  defect  may  be  remedied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
oxide  of  copper  as  oxidizing  agent,  the  most  intimate  mixture  of  the 
substance  with  the  oxide,  and  slow  combustion ;  as  brisk  combustion 
sod  the  use  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  to 
the  oxide  of  copper,  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  selecting  a  combustion  tube  about 
12 — 15  centimetres  longer  that  those  commonly  employed,  filling  this  in 
the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer,  about  9 — 12  centimetres 
long,  of  clean  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66,  7).  The  process  is  commenced 
hy  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state  they  are 
nuiintained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation.  These  are  the 
only  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods  given  in  §  1 75,  <fea,  for 
the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  action  of  the  copper  turn- 
ings in  the  process  rests  upon  the  property  of  metallic  copper  in  a  state 
of  intense  ignition  to  decompose  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen, 
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with  which  the  metal  combines  to  oxide,  and  into  imre  nitregen  ga&  As 
the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  when  in  a  state  of  intense  igoitkm, 
care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  in  diat 
state  throughout  the  process.  As  metallic  copper  recently  reduced 
retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some  time,  aqueous  vapor  con* 
densed  on  the  surface,  the  copper  turnings  intended  for  the  process  must 
be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they  come  fi-om  the  drying  closet 
(which  is  heated  to  212''  F.).  LieUg  recommends  to  compress  the  hot 
turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  cylindrical  form,  to  £ftCLlitate  their  introduction 
into  the  combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  §  179,  the  combustion  tube  should  be  about  75  centimetres 
long,  and  the  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer,  9 — 12  centimetres 
long,  of  clean  copper  turnings.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  turnings  from  oxidizing  both  during  the  ignition 
in  the  cuiTent  of  air  and  during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  is 
visibly  progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the  cock  of  the  air 
gasometer  opened  a  little  instead,  to*  let  the  tube  cool  in  a  slow  sstream 
of  atmospheric  air. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds. — It 
has  already  been  stated  above  that  two  essentially  different  methods  are 
pursued  to  effect  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds ; 
viz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  gaseous  form  and  determined 
by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  isolated  gas  j  or  it  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  which  again  is  then  determined  either  as  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neutralization. 

cu  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Volume, 

The  many  methods  that  have  been  recommended  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, may  all  be  brought  under  two  general  heads ;  viz.,  Ist,  methods 
having  for  their  object  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  ;  and  2nd,  methods  deter- 
mining simply  the  relative  proportion  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
nitrogen  gas  evolved,  from  which  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  then 
calculated ;  these  latter  methods  require  therefore,  of  course,  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  substance  should  be  previously 
known.  The  methods  based  upon  the  former  principle  are  denominated 
absolute  or  quantilaAivef  those  based  upon  the  latter  are  called  reiaiive 
or  qualitative.  I  select  here  of  each  class  those  which  are  most  readily 
peiformed  and  give  the  most  accurate  results. 

L  HsiiATiVB  Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  Volume. 
§184. 

aa,  LiMg^s  method  (Liebig's  "Hand-book  of  Organic  Analysis," 
edited  by  A.  W.  Hofinafnn,  page  61). 

This  method  is  suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containing 
a  not  too  inconsiderable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
carbon.     See  also  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 

The  process  requires  6 — 8  accurately  graduated  tubes  of  strong  glaas, 
each  about  30  centimetres  long  and  15  millimetres  in  diameter ;  also  a 
tall  cylinder  of  strong  glass,  widened  at  the  t^p  (see  Fig.  114). 
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The  prooesB  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  A  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper  sufficient  to  form  a  layer  of  6  centimetres  in  lengthy  is 
introdaced  into  the  &rther  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  which  should  be 
60  centimetres  long,  and  sealed  at  the  posterior  end  ;  a  quantity  of  about 
0'5  grm.*  of  the  veiy  finely  pulverized  substance  intended  for  analysis  is 
then  most  intimately  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  sufficient 
to  fill  the  combustion  tube  about  half.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into 
the  tube  and  followed  by  another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper ;  the  rest  of 
the  tube — a  part  at  least  12  centimetres  long — is  then  filled  with  copper 
tarninga.  The  combustion  tube  so  prepared  is  connected  with  the  de- 
livery tube^  and  placed  in  the  furnace ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is 
then  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture 
bemg  protected  by  a  screen  which  is  shifted  back  3  centimetres  each 
time,  as  the  application  of  heat  is  gradually  advanced  in  the  usual 
way  towards  this  part.  When  about  one-fourth  of  the  mixture  is  de- 
oomposedy  and  the  atmospheric  air  is  thus  almost  completely  expelled 
from  the  tube  by  the  products  of  the  combustion,  one  of  the  graduated 
tubes,  filled  with  mercury,t  is  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  bent  de- 
livery-tube, which  opens  under  mercury,  and  allowed  to  fill  with  gas  to 
about  I ;  it  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  mercurial  trough,  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  mercury  Qows  out ;  if,  upon  looking  through  the  tube  length- 
wise, the  operator  perceives  not  the  slightest  red  coloration  of  the 
gaseous  contents,  he  may  feel  convinced  tbett  the  gases  contain  no  ad- 
mixture of  nitric  oxide.  To  acquire  the  positive  certainty  that  there  is 
no  nitric  oxide  in  any  of  the  tubes,  this  must  be.  repeated  about  the 
middle  and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  After  this  preliminary 
experiment,  thegraduated  tubes  are  fill^  oneafber  another  in  the  same  way 
(see  Fig.  113),  whilst  the  heating  is  continued  slowly  and  uniformly. 


Fig.  118. 

This  operation  requires  a  stand  with  places  for  six  or  eight  tubes,  j:  In 
default  of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  an  assistant  must  hold  the  filled 
tubes  until  they  are  required  for  measuring ;  care  must  be  taken  to 
mark  the  order  in  which  they  were  filled.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
must  be  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  throughout  the  operation. 

When  all  the  tubes  are  filled,  the  gas  is  measured  successively  in  theo^ 
in  the  following  manner.  The  tube  is  completely  immersed  for  some 
time  in  the  mercury  with  which  the  cylinder  (Fig.  114)  is  filled;  by 

*  The  weight  need  not  be  more  aoearately  known  in  this  process. 

t  The  best  way  of  filling  a  tube  completely  with  merooiy,  so  as  to  prerent  any  air- 
babbles  remaining  in  it,  is  to  pour  in  the  mercnry  through  a  funnel  tube  reaching  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tube,  then  close  the  aperture  with  the  finger,  inrert  the 
tobe»  and  make  tlie  aunnte  bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  the  sides  gradually  unite  with  the 
Istge  bubble  at  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  and  slowly  filled  up  with 
Aercory. 

t  Compare  <'Das  Chemische  Laboratorium  zu  Gieesen,"  ron  /.  P.  Hofmanny  Heidel- 
Wjj,  1842. 
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this  means  perfect  uniformity  of  temperature  between  the  gas  and  the 
mercury  is  establidhecL  After  this,  the  tube  is  raised  until  Sxe  mercury 
inside  and  outside  is  on  an  exact  level ;  the  volume  is 
then  read  off  and  noted  (see  §  13).  A  small  quantity  of 
solution  of  i)ota88a  is  now  made  to  pass  into  the  tube  from 
the  pipette  p,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  this  liquid; 
this  is  effecteid  by  blowing  cautiously  into  the  pipette. 
The  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  by  the  solution  of  potassa  promoted  b? 
moving  the  firmly  held  tube  up  and  down  in  the  mer- 
cury, pressing  its  mouth  firmly  against  the  side  of  the 
cylinder;  the  tube  is  ultimately  once  more  completely 
immersed,  ndsed  again  until  the  mercury  inside  and  oa^ 
side  is  on  an  exact  level,  and  the  volume  then  accurately 
read  off  The  pressure  which  the  small  column  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa  exercises  may  be  altogether  disr^arded. 
I  The  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  quantity  found  in  the  second  measuring  (the 
Fig.  114.       nitrogen  gas),  from  that  noted  in  the  first  (nitrogen  gas 

+  carbonic  acid  gas). 
When  the  contents  of  the  first  tube  have  thus  been  determined,  the 
mercury  is  cleaned  by  washing  first  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  with  blotting  paper ; 
the  contents  of  the  second  tube  are  then  determined  in  the  same  manner^ 
and  so  on  to  the  last. 

The  results  of  the  several  tubes  are  generally  found  pretty  uniform ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  where  the  nitrogenous  substance  is,  previous  to 
complete  combustion,  resolved  into  products  of  different  degrees  of  vola* 
tility,  the  several  tubes  show  notable  differences  in  the  respective  result& 
As  a  general  rule,  the  arithmetical  mean  is  taken  as  correct,  and  this 
may  be  considered  the  more  accurate  and  reliable,  the  less  the  respective 
results  of  the  several  tubes  diverge  from  it  If,  however,  the  tubes  first 
filled  give  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  those  filled 
after,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  air  was  not  completely  expelled 
when  the  first  tubes  were  filled ;  and  in  that  case  their  contents  are 
not  taken  into  account. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen  gas  ex- 
presses directly,  and  without  further  calculation,  the  proportion  which 
the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  bear  to  those  of  the  nitrogen  :  since  1 
equivalent  of  carbon  combines  with  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  leaving  the 
volume  of  the  latter  element  unaltered,  and  giving  accordingly  2  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  ; — ^and  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  gives  equally  2  voluiues 
of  nitrogen  gas. 

Suppose  we  have  found  the  proportion  which  the  carbonic  acid  beats 
to  the  nitrogen  gas  as  4  :  1,  the  analysed  compound  contains,  in  that 
case,  to  4  equivalents  of  carbon  =  4  x  6  =  24, 1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  =  14. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  found  26  parts  of  carbon  in  1 00  parts  of  the  ana- 
lysed substance,  the  latter  contains  15*17  of  nitrogen  ;  since  24  :  14 ::  26: 
x;  a;  =  1517. 

There  ia  one  irremediable  source  of  error  inherent  in  this  method, 
viz.,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  air  completely  from  the  tube,  and 
thus  the  i*esulting  number  for  the  nitrogen  is  somewhat  too  high.  This 
defect^  however,  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  the 
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resnlte^  if  the  substance  contains  a  relatiyely  large  amount  of  nitrogen ; 
thus,  for  instance,  if  the  proportion  found  is  as  1  :  4' 1,  it  is  at  once  eyi- 
dent  that  1  :  4  is  the  correct  number.  But  if  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  is  inconsiderable,  this  defect  vitiates  the  results ;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  method  is  not  suitable  for  the  analysis  of 
Bubstances  containing  less  than  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  8  equivalents 
of  carbon. 

lb,  BuTuen^a  Method  (see  XblMs  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  ^'  Hand« 
vorterbuch  der  Chemie,**  supplement  to  1st  edition,  page  200). 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  attainable  by  oa,  but  the 
method  is  less  simple  and  demands  greater  dexterity  and  expertness. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  select  a  tube  or  strong,  diffi-        j  -r 

caltly  fusible  glass,  about  38  centimetres  long,  and 
2  centimetres  wide ;  draw  this  out  at  one  end  as 
shown  in  Fig.  115,  A,  then  narrow  the  part 
marked  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  B.  This  latter 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  give  the  tube  the  requi- 
site power  of  resistance  against  the  internal  pressure 
exerted  upon  it  by  the  gas  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ignition.  The  drawn-out  part  must,  more- 
over, altogether  remain  stout. 

Clean  the  tube,  then  introduce  into   it  an  inti-     ^^.W  <k->I 

mate    mixture    of  about  5  grammes  of  loose   ig- 
nited oxide  of  copper  with  3 — 5  centigrammes  of 
the  substance  (which,  however,   need  not  be  accu- 
rately weighed),  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  pig.  115. 
clean  copper    turnings  (§  66,  7).     Draw  out   the 
other  end,  at  a  distance  of  17 — 20  centimetres  from  the  narrowed  part, 
in  the  same  way  as  above.     Volatile  liquid  bodies  are  introduced  into 
the  tube,  best  in  a  capillary  tube,  sealed  at  one  or  both  ends. 

Connect  the  tube  now,  as  shown  in  Fig.  116,  at  one  end  with  a  globe, 


Pig.  116. 

B,  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved 
from  A  is  dried,  at  the  other  end  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  with  the 
cock,p,  open,  to  let  the  hydrogen  gas  escape. 
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When  the  hydrogen  gas  has  passed  through  the  apparatus  long  enough 
to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air,  turn  off  the  cock /?,  open  A, 
compress  c,  by  a  clamp,  draw  up  the  piston  of  the  exhausting  syringe 
with  a  quick  motion,  and  then  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  «.  This 
serves  to  rarefy  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  tube,  and  you  may  now  divide 
find  seal  the  latter  at  d,  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  without  risk  of  swelling. 
Now  exhaust  as  completely  as  possible^  and  then  cut  off  and  seal  the 
tube  also  at  6. 

If  the  tube  so  prepared  were  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  usual  way, 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  from  within  by  the  evolved  gas  would  in- 
evitably expand  it ;  to  avoid  this,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  mould  made  of  strong 
sheet  iron  (Fig.  117). 


Fig.  117. 

The  two  parts  fit  accurately  upon  each  other,  enclosing  a  cylindricd 
hollow,  30  centimetres  long,  and  5 — 6  centimetres  in  diameter.  They 
are  both  filled  with  freshly  prepared  gypsum  paste,  mixed  with  a 
handful  of  cow-hair  cut  small ;  the  combustion  tube  is  pressed  into 
the  one  half,  in  the  middle,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  is  beginning  to  set, 
tho  other  half  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  the  mould  closed  by  small  iron 
wedges  (see  Fig.  118). 


Pig.  118. 

There  are  10  or  12  holes  in  the  bulging  part  of  each  half,  to  give 
free  issue  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  d&c 

After  the  gypsum  has  Uioroughly  set,  heat  the  mould  in  a  suitable 
furnace,  slowly,  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  burnt  hair 
diminishes,  and  the  mould,  entirely  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  is 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  cover  the  coals  with  ashes,  and  continue  heating  in 
this  way  for  another  half-hour.  After  cooling,  take  the  tube  out  of  the 
mould  with  proper  care  ;  it  should  look  dull  and  opaque,  and  show  a 
blistered  surfiu^e,  as  a  proof  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  softened  in  the 
process.  If  too  large  a  quantity  of  substance  has  been  used,  or  the  heat 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity,  the  tube  wUl  occasionally  pre- 
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sent  an  expansion  in  some  part.  Break  off  the  point  under  mercury^ 
so  as  to  receive  the  gaseous  contents  in  a  gradaated  tube  filled  with 
mercury  {§  12),  into  which  a  drop  of  water  has  been  introduced  (§  16)u 
This  serres  to  saturate  the  moist  gas  with  aqueous  vapor.  Though  it 
is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the  combustion 
tube  to  the  graduated  tube,  still  the  volume  should  be  sufficiently  large 
for  the  purpose  of  the  anal3rsis  which  is  to  follow. 

Note  now  the  state  of  the  bai'oraeter  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  graduated  tube ;  then  introduce  a  mois- 
tened ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  fused  on  to  an  iron  or  platinum  wire, 
whidi  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dry  the  residual  nitrogen  gas 
by  introducing  a  second  unmoistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  then 
measure.  Eeduce  the  volumes  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  to  the  same  state  of  dryness ;  this  will  give  you  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  nitrogen,  and  accord- 
ingly also  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the 
azudysed  sabstanca 

cc  Marchand'a  Method  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,**  41,  177),  modified 
by  OoUlieb  («  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  78,  241). 

Draw  the  posterior  end  of  a  long  combustion  tube  out  to  an  open 
point;  introduce  first  an  asbestos  plug,  then  the  mixture  of  0*1 — 0*12 
gnna.  of  the  substance  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  then 
a  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  6  centimetres  long,  a  layer  of  copper 
turnings  12 — 14  centimetres  long,  and  lastly,  a  layer  6  centimetres 
long,  of  coarsely  powdered  fused  chloride  of  calcium.  Connect  the 
anterior  end  of  the  tube  with  a  delivery  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  the 
descending  limb  of  which  is  80  centimetres  long,  and  transmit  dried  hy- 
drogen gas  for  two  houi-s  through  the  apparatus  ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  delivery  tube  must  dip  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough. 
Seal  the  tube  now  at  the  posterior  end,  heat  the  pore  oxide  of  copper  (the 
oxygen  of  which  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen,  thus  creating  a  vacuum), 
invert  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  then  proceed  to  combustion.  The  process  will  give  90 — 100 
culac  centimetres  of  gas,  of  which  about  half  may  be  used  for  analysis^ 
the  remainder  to  test  for  nitric  oxide  gas.  GoUlieb  obtained  very  satis*- 
&ctory  results  by  this  method.* 

dd.  For  Simpsons  method  of  effecting  the  combustion  with  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  mercury,  I  refer  to  the  paper  on  that 
subject  in  *'  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm./*  95,  64. 

IL  Absolute  Determination  op  Nitrogen  by  Volume. 

§  185. 

a.  Dwmms^  Methods. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic  com- 
pounds containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of 
about  200  cc.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  cover  it. 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  about  70  or  80  centimetres  long,  and 
sealed  at  the  posterior  end  by  fusion,  in  the  manner  of  a  test  tube.  In- 
troduce into  it  a  layer  of  pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  12— Id  centi- 
;iDetres  long,  then  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  4  centimetres  long ;  after 

*  He^nit£9  absolute  metbod  of  detenuining  nitrogen  is  based  upon  the  same  principle 
(**  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,'*  55,  229). 
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this  the  intimate  mixture  of  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  suV 
Btance  (0*300 — ^0*600  grm.,  or,  in  the  case  of  compounds  poor  in  nitrogen, 
a  somewhat  larger  quantity),  with  oxide  of  copper,  then  the  oxide  wlach 
has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  followed  by  a  layer  of  pure  oxide,  and  lastly 
a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  about  15  centimetres  long.*  Connect  the  tube 
so  prepared  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  c/(8ee  Fig.  119),  and  place  in  the 
the  furnace.  Heat  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  (to  the  extent  of  about 
6  centimetres)  gradually  to  redness,  protecting  the  other  parts  by  a 
screen.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  drives  the  air  in  the  tube  before  it,  thus  effecting 
its  expulsion.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time, 
immerse  the  end  of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under  mercury,  invert  over 
it  a  test  cylinder  filled  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  advance  the  red- 
hot  pieces  of  charcoal  a  little  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube.  If 
the  gas  bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the 
solution  of  potassa,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled 
from  the  tube ;  the  actual  combustion  may  therefore  now  be  at  onoe 
commenced  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  must  be  continued  until  the  desired  point  is  attained.  Invert  the 
graduated  cylinder,  filled  %  with  mercuiy,  ^  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground- 
glass  plate,t  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual  way,  heating 
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first  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and  advancing  gradually 
towards  the  farther  end.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  the  other  half 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in  the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder. 
Wait  now  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases, 
even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  absorbed).     Then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and 

^  MeUens  (*'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fh&nn.''  60,  115)  recommends  tabes  of  a  lengUi  of 
1 '10  to  1  '25  metre,  which  he  fills  as  follows  :  bicarbonate  of  soda,  16  centimetres,  ooarse 
oxide  of  copper,  20  centimetres ;  the  substance,  tritnrated  with  fine  oxide,  then  mixed  with 
coarser  oxide  of  copper,  80  centimetres  ;  coarse  oxide^  30  centimetres ;  metallic  copper, 
20  centimetres. 

t  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inTerting  it  oTer  the  opening 
of  the  bent  delivery  tube.  The  mercury  is  introdnced  first,  and  the  air-bubbles  which 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  yessel  are  removed  in  the  nsnal  way.  The  eolation  of  potassa 
is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder  free,  to  the  extent  of  aboat  2  lines  ;  this 
is  oantioasly  filled  ap  to  the  brim  with  pore  water,  and  the  grDaod-glass  plate  placed 
over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now  inverted,  and  the  opening  placed  under  the  merauy  in  the 
trough  ;  the  glass  plate  is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the 
operation  may  be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  bands  with  the  aolatum  of 
potassa. 
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deq)  g^Iass  Teesel,  filled  with  water,  the  safe  transport  from  the  mercurial 
trough  to  this  vessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with 
a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solution  of 
potaasa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the 
cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mark  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer  ;  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  previous  reduction  to  32^  F.  of 
the  thermometer,  and  29*8  of  the  barometer,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (compare  *^  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The 
results  are  generally  somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0'2 — 0'5  per 
cent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued 
transmission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  £aiils  to  expel  every  trace 
of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

To  ensure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
Strecker  ("  Handworterbuch  der  Ohemie,"  2nd  edit.  L,  878)  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the  oxide  of  copper 
vith  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed  ;  the  arsenious  acid  is  vola- 
tilized by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube^  arsenic  remains  with  the  copper. 

6.  8imp9on*s  method  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  95,  74). 

The  principle  of  this  method,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
all  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  gives  accurate  results  also  in  the  case  of 
difficultly  combustible  organic  compounds,  is  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  Ihimas^  method  (a)  is  based ;  but  the  process  differs  in  some 
essential  points.  The  carbonic  acid  which  serves  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  tube  is  evolved  from  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese ;  the  com- 
bustion is  effected  at  the  expense  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  with 
oxide  of  copper ;  the  free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  copper  in  a  state  of 
ignition ;  the  gaseous  mixture  is  received  in  a  special  apparatus,  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  solution  of  potassa,  the  nitrogen 
gas  being  then  transferred  to  a  graduated  tube,  and  finally  measured 
over  mercury. 

Select  a  strong  combustion  tube,  about  80  centimetres  long,  and  seal  one 
end  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  Then  introduce  a  mixture  of  12  grammes 
of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  2  grammes 
of  oxide  of  mercury.*  Push  down  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos, 
leaving  an  inch  clear  space  between  it  and  the  mixture,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  sufficiently  wide  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gas 
when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Then  introduce  1  grm. 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  accurately  weighed  substance  (about  0*5 
or  0*6  grm.^  with  45  times  the  weight  of  previously  prepared  and  dried 
mixture  of  4, parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  transfer  the  mixture,  without  loss,  to  the  combustion- 
tube,  rinsing  the  mortar  with  some  pure  oxide  of  copper  and  some  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  mercury,  and  transferring  the 
rinsings  also  to  the  combustion  tube.  Push  down  another  asbestos  plug, 
which  should  be  about  30  centimetres  distant  from  the  first,  and  consi- 

*  This  addition  of  oxide  of  meroary  is  intended  to  effectively  gnard  against  the  poasi* 
bility  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  might  otherwise  be  apprehended  firoa 
acddaotal  presence  of  organic  matter. 
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deting  that  li  free  passage  of  ample  width  shonldbe  left  clear  above  the 
mixture,  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  the  plug  is  partly  intended  to  dear  the  part  of  the  tube 
through  which  it  passes^  of  the  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the 
sides.  Introduce  now  a  layer,  6 — 9  centimetres  long,  of  pure  oxide  of 
copper,  then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  and  finally  a  layer,  20 — 24  coiti- 
metres  long,  of  metallic  copper,  prepared  by  i^ucing  granular  oxide  of 
copper  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.*  Draw  out  the  anterior  end  of 
the  tube,  and  connect  it,  by  means  of  a  small  caoutchouc  tube,  with 
a  delivery  tube,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  dips  in  the  mercurial 
trough. 

Place  the  tube  in  the  combustion-furnace,  after  having,  by  a  few  gentk 
taps,  cleared  a  free  passage-  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  ewL' 
Now  prepare  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  gaseous  mixtliie 
(Fig.  120). 

This  should  be  made  of  strong  glass,  and  libld 

A  H       about  200  C.C. ;  the  upper  part  should  have  an  outer 

I  diameter  of  7 — 8  millimetres.      Push  a  strong  tuI* 

I  canized  india-rubber  tube,   5  centimetres  long,  aT& 

A  the  extreme    end    of   the  vessel,  leaving   about  3 

U  centimetres  of  tubing  projecting  beyond  ;  tie  secnrdy 

|1  with  silk  cord,  insert  into  the  projecting  end  a  solid 

liil  glass  rod,  ground  at  both  ends,  15  millimetres  lon^ 

w^^  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  india-rubber  tube, 

m      M^  and   ptiah   this  down  until  it  touches  the  extreme 

11    m^^^^        end  of  the  vessel ;  then  insert  into  the  upper  part 

^■•^  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  still  left  free,  a  very  narrow 

Fig.  120.  gas  delivery  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  glass 

rod ;  tie  this  also  securely,  and  then  tie  silk  cord  round 

the  portion  occupied  by  the  glass  rod.     This  is  intended  to  dose  the 

vessel  air-tight.     Ascertain  whether  you  have  fully  succeeded  in  this, 

by  inverting  the  vessel,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  imder  mercury,  and 

observing  whether  the  mercury  will   fall.     If  this  experiment  shows 

the  joinings  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  fill  the  apparatus  to  the  top  with 

mercury  and  16 — 17  c.c  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  invert  it 

in  the  trough,  and  secure  it  iu  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  121. 

Separate  the  posterior  half  of  the  layer  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  by  a  screen,  heat  the  separated  portion  a  few  minutea 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  until  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  has  expelled 
the  air  from  this  part  of  the  tube;  then  remove  the  charcoal,  and 
heat  by  degrees  the  other  half  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, before  the  screen,  to  redness,  as  well  as  also  the  copper  and 
oxide  of  copper  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  protecting  by  screens  the 
portion  occupied  by  the  mixtura  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  ceases,  insert  the  end  of  the  gas  delivery  tube,  without  lifting  it 
above  the  mercury,  under  which  it  has  been  kept  submerged  from  the 
beginning,  into  the  orifice  of  the  gas  apparatus  ;  then  heat  the  mixture, 
proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  farther  end.  The  fore  part  of 
the  tube  and  the  part  occupied  by  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  man- 
ganese salt  must  both  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ignition  during  the  whole 
process  of  combustion. 

*  Ab  regards  tiie  modifications  in  the  prooeas  of  filling,  in  the  analysis  of  Hqnids,  I  refer 
to  the  original  paper  ('*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.,"  95,  p.  88). 
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When  oomplete  oombnstion  of  the  mixture  has  been  effeeWd,  decom- 
pose also  the  manganese  salt  behind  the  screen  ;  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
will  force  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  into  the  receiver.     As  soon 
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as  the  gas  bubbles  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  potassa  solution,  the 
gas  delivery  tube  may  be  removed. 

To  transfer  the  nitrogen  collected  in  the  apparatus  to  a  graduated 
tube  for  measuring,  insert  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  120,  by 
means  of  a  well-fitting  perforated  cork,  under  the  mercury,  into  the 
tubulature  of  the  gas  vessel,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  cork  previously 
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-with  solution  of  chloride  of  merctuy,  to  guard  against  the  possible  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  gas  vessel.  Pour  mercaiy  into  the  tube  until  it 
reaches  a  oonsideraUj  higher  level  than  in  the  gas  vessel,  and  allow  the 
whole  to  stand  for  two  hours,  to  give  time  for  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Meanwhile  fill  the  graduated  tube  for  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas, 
with  mercury,  having  previously  introduced  a  drop  of  water,  and  invert 
it  in  the  trough. 

Introduce  the  point  of  the  delivery  tube  connected  with  the  gas  Tessel 
into  the  opening  of  the  measuring  tube,  take  off  the  silk  cord  tied  round 
the  portion  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  occupied  by  the  glass  rod,  and  poor 
mercury  into  the  upright  tube  (see  Fig.  122). 

When  the  gas  has  in  this  manner  been  almost  completely  forced  over 
into  the  measuring  tube,  add  the  mercury  only  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
potassa  just  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  gas  deliveiy  tube.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding,  exactly  as  much  nitrogen  gas  is  kept  out  of 
the  measuring  tube,  as  air  haa  at  first  entered  (from  the  delivery  tube). 
Care  must  be  taken  in  pouring  in  the  mercury,  that  no  air  finds  its 
way  into  the  measuring  tube ;  to  this  end,  the  upright  tube  should  from 
the  first  be  poured  pretty  full,  and  the  glass  rod  in  the  caoutchouc  tube 
be  selected  of  sufficient  thickness  to  oppose  considerable  resistanoe  to  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  Note  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
measure  the  moist  gas,  and  calcukte  the  weight  from  the  volume. 
Simpson  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method,  in  the  analysis 
of  vegeto-alkaiies,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

/9.  DetermincUion  of  Nitrogen,  hy  WeighL 
Varrentrapp  and  WilTs  Method, 

§  186. 

This  method  may  be  employed  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  all 
nitrogenous  compounds,  except  those  containing  it  in  the  form  of  nitric 
acid,  hyponitric  acid,  &c  It  is  based  u|)on  the  same  principle  as  the 
method  of  examining  organic  compounds  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz., 
upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  with 
the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the  water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed, the  oxygen  forming  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  carbonic 
acid,  which  then  combines  with  the  alkali,  whilst  the  hydrcgen  at  the 
moment  of  its  liberation  combines  with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present 
to  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid, 
mellone,  dice.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  iiot  at  once  converted  into  am- 
monia in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the  carbon 
of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either  in  that 
form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkalL 
Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if  the  hydrated 
alkali  is  present  in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  preponderates 
over  the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the  expense  of  the 
water,  will  invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  suffi- 
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cient  to  eonrert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia  j  for 
instance, 

0,N  +  4HO  =  2CO,  +  NH,  +  H. 

The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  in  the  free  state, 
or  in  combination  with  the  not  jet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the 
rektiTe  proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  marsh 
gas  or  defiant  gas,  or  as  vapor  of  readily  condensible  carbides  of  hydro- 
gen, which  gases  serre  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As 
a  certain  dilution  of  that  product  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
operation,  I  will  here  at  once  state  that  it  may  be  effected  at  will  by 
adding  to  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  body— of  pure  sugar,  for  instance. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  by  receiving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  coiv^ 
verting  the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed  into  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  then  either  weighed  at  once,  or 
ignited,  and  its  quantity,  respectively  that  of  the  ammonia  and  of  the 
nitrogen,  calculated  from  the  residuary  metallic  platinum.  Many  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds  give  upon  ignition  with  soda-lime  no  am- 
monia, but  yield  other  nitrogenous  volatile  bases  free  from  oxygen  ;  thus 
indigo  blue  yields  aniline ;  narcotine,  morphia,  quinine,  and  cinchona 
jield  new  volatile  bases.  All  these  volatile  bases  have,  like  ammonia, 
the  property  of  forming  double  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum.  Now,  it  would  be  committing  a  serious  blunder  to 
take  these  double  salts  for  ammonio-bichloiide  of  platinum,  weigh  them 
as  such,  and  calculate  the  niti-ogen  frvm  the  weight  found.  By  igniting 
them,  and  calculating  the  nitrogen  from  the  residuary  metallic  platinum, 
all  error  is  avoided,  as  these  bases,  like  ammonia^  contain  in  the  double 
salts  which  they  form  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  to  each  equivalent  of 
platinum  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (Liebig),  The  other  parts  of  the 
practical  process  (the  collection  and  determination  of  the  ammonia) 
require  no  theoretical  explanation. 

aa,  ApparcUvs  arhd  other  ob}6cts  required /or  the  Process, 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  §  174,  for  weighing  and  mixing  the  sub- 
staDoe. 

2.  A  CoMBUBTioir  Tttbe  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3  (with  beak 
turned  upward,  and  rounded  edges  at  the  orifice)  ;  length  about  40  cen- 
timetres, width  about  12  millimetres.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  an 
ordioary  combustion  furnace  (§  174,  12). 

3.  SoDA-LiHE. — A  mixture  of  caustic  lime  with  hydrate  of  soda  (§  66, 
5).  It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  a 
quantity  of  the  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  so  as  to 
have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  combustion.  In  the  analysis  of 
non-volatile  substances,  the  best  way  is  to  use  the  soda-lime  while  still 
warm. 

4.  Asbestos. — A  small  portion  of  this  substance  la  ignited  in  a  plati- 
num crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  Yarsemtrapp  ahd  Will's  Bulb  Appa&atus,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  123. 

This  may  be  procured  at  any  chemical  apparatus  and  instrument 
warehouse.     It  is  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*13  specific  gravity  tQ 

F  F  2 
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the  level  indicated  in  the  drawing,  either  by  dipping  the  point  into  the 
acid,  and  applying  suction  to  d,  or  by  means  of  a  pipette. 


L 


Fig.  12S. 

6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Oobk,  which  fits  the  oombostion  tube  air- 
tight^ and  in  which  the  tube  d  of  the  bulb  apparatus  fits  closely, 

7.  A  Suction  Tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  closed  at  tbe 
anterior  end  with  a  perforated  cork,  through  which  the  point  of  the  hnlb 
apparatus  passes. 

The  reagents,  &c.,  required  for  the  ulterior  treatment  of  the  fluid 
obtained  in  the  process  of  combustion,  are  omitted  here,  as  it  is  no( 
necessary  to  have  them  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 

bb.  The  Fbocess. 

The  combustion  tube  is  half-filled  with  soda-lime,  which  is  then  gra- 
dually transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  substaiice 
permits,  still  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimat^y  mixed  with  the 
weighed  substance  (compare  §  175),  forcible  pressure  being  carefully 
avoided ;  a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  centimetres,  is  now 
introduced  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mix- 
ture filled-in  after  ;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  centimetres 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  about  5  centimetres 
of  soda-lime,  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the  mortar,  and  this  again  by 
a  layer  of  about  10  or  12  centimetres  of  pure  soda-lime,'  leaving  thus 
about  4  centimetres  of  the  tube  clear.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with  a 
plug  of  loose  asbestos,  and  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by 
a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then  connected  with  the  bulb  ^paratus  by 
means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and  finally  placed  in  the  combustion 
furnace  (see  Fig.  123). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  ia  expdled 
by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  o^  and  the  apparatus 
observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling,  permanently  aasuine 
a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube  is  then  gradually 
surroimded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the  anterior  part  and 
progressing  slowly  towards  the  beak  the  operation  being  conducted  exactly 
as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (§  175).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process^  since  this 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  liquid  carbides  of  hydro- 
gen, the  presence  of  which  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  inoonvenient 
The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining 
water,  and  with  this,  ammonia.  The  combustion  should  be  conducted 
so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolution  of  gas  ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping  unabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolution  is 
rather  brisk ;  whilst  the  analysis  runs  some  risk  from  the  receding  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  inevitably  takes  place  the  veij  moment  the 
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erolution  of  gaa  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  instiuioes,  with  snch  impetuoBity 
as  to  force  the  acid  into  the  combustion  tnbe,  which  of  course  spoils  the 
wh<dc  analysis.  When  operating  upon  componnds  abounding  in  nitro- 
gen, even  the  greatest  care  in  conducting  the  process  will  prove  unavail- 
ing against  the  powerful  affinity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  ammo- 
liacal  gas  in  the  tube.  This  may  be  readily  prevented,  however,  by 
mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tnbe  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  ^e  evolution  of  gae 
has  totaify  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  off,  and  a 
certain  volume  of  air  (three  or  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  tube)  is 
sacked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  the  last  traces  of  ammonia  into 
the  hydrochloric  acid ;  to  guard  against  the  inhalation  of  acid  fumes, 
the  suction  tube  is  fiUed  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  a  small  aspirator  is 
used. 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  181  (determination  of  carbon), 
with  this  difference,  that  soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper.. 
It  ia  advisable  to  employ  tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combustion  of 
liquids  than  are  required  for  solid  nitrogenous  bodies.  •The  best  method 
of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first  about  one-third  of  the  tube 
at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid  from  the  bulbs  into  the 
tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter;  the  expelled  liquid  will  thus 
become  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the  tube,  without  being  decom- 
posed By  a  progressive  application  of  heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a  steady  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may 
be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
through  the  opening  at  the  point,  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  rinsed 
with  water  until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction.  If  liquid 
terbides  of  hydrogen  have  been  formed,  the  fluid  is  passed  through  a 
moistened  filter  to  separate  them.  Solution  of  jawre  bichloride  of  plati- 
numt  in  excess,  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  2 
volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  ether.  If  the  fluid  acquires 
a  bright  yellow  color,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  quantity  of 
bichloride  of  phttinum  added  was  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose ;  if 
not^  a  fresh  portion  of  the  substance  (best  in  alcoholic  solution)  must  be 
added.  J  The  residuary  double  salt  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  finally  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  which  has  been 
dried  at  212""  F.,  washed  with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed  (compare  §  99,  2).     The  dried  filter  is 

*  This  18  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixtore  re-assames  when  the  carboy 
deposited  on  the  surface  is  completely  oxidized. 

t  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  contains  an  admiztnre  of  ehloiide  of  potaasinm  or 
chloride  of  ammoniam,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  the  result ;  if  it  contains  an  admixture  of 
nitric  acid,  this  will,  daring  the  evaporation,  cause  the  formation  of  chlorine  and  the 
eroaequent  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  too  little  nitrogen 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  bi- 
eUorids  of  platinum. 

t  As  the  doable  salts  of  platinum  with  some  of  the  volatile  bases  produced  in  the 
deeomposition  of  many  nitrogenous  organic  substances  (see  above),  are  more  readily 
Bolsble  in  ^Isohol  than  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  ether  mixed  only  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  is  used  as  washing  fluid,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  iJcohol  and  ether,  if 
ti)er9  is  iMMO  to  mspeot  tlwt  01^(01  doublfi  8alt3  of  pUtinim  are  p^ 
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weighed  best  between  two  dose-fitting  watcb-glaaseB  held  togeAar  hy  % 
elasp.  The  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniom  so  obtaiDed 
is  not  invariably  of  a  pare  bright  yellow  color,  but  sometimes  of  a  darker 
or  brownish  yellow.  This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  difficultly 
combustible  substances  abounding  in  carbou,  as  it  is  less  easy  in  such 
oases  to  avoid  the  formation  of  fluid  carbides  of  hydrogen,  which  blacken 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  process  of  evaporation.  Direct  experiments 
have  proved,  however,  that  this  coloration  does  not  perceptibly  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  purity  of  the  bichloride  of  platinam 
and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  ascertained  by  reducing  it  to  metallic 
platinum,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  99,  2. 

The  results  are  veiy  accurate  ;  usually  somewhat  too  low  rather  than 
too  high  (about  0*1 — to  0*2  per  cent.),  which  is  owing  to  traces  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  escaping  condensation  in  the  absorption  apparatus, 
and  being  carried  off  with  the  permanent  gases,  as  is  observed  in 
every  analysis  of  the  kind.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  results  are 
too  high,  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinum. 

y.  PUigoCsJfodifiKxUion  of  V<Mrreri;b'app  and  WUFs  MeUiocL 
§187. 

The  essential  part  of  this  modification  consists  in  this,  that  the  ammonia 
generated  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  soda-lime,  instead  of  being 
conducted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  is  received  in  a  measured  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength  ;  the  amount  of  free 
acid  remaining  being  then  determined  by  neutralizing  with  a  solution  of 
soda  of  known  strength,  and  calculating  from  the  difference  the  amount 
of  acid  saturated  by  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  also  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  (compare  §  99,  3). 

.'  The  most  convenient  way  is  to  use  the  standard  oxalic  or  standard 
sulphuric  acid,  of  §  215.  10  c.a  of  this,  containing  0*63  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  or  0*40  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  corresponding  ac- 
cordingly to  0'17  of  ammonia,  or  0*14  of  nitrogen,  will  generally  suffice 
for  the  analysis  of  05  grm.  of  a  substance  containing  10 — 20  per  coit. 
of  nitrogen. 

The  apparatus  is  the  same  as  in  /3  (Fig.  123).  The  acid  is  accordingly 
measured  into  a  beaker ;  the  point  of  the  bulb  apparatus  is  then  im- 
mersed in  the  acid,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  latter  sucked  into  tlie 
bulb ;  the  acid  adhering  to  the  point  is  rinsed  off.  When  the  combus- 
tion is  completed,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied  into  the  same  beaker 
and  properly  rinsed ;  the  fluid  is  then  neutralized.  The  solution  of  soda 
must  be  peHectly  free  from  carbonic  acid.  I  prefer  diluting  it,  so  that 
about  3  c.c.  of  it  saturate  1  c.a  of  the  acid. 

This  method  is  particularly  well  suited  for  technical  and  agriculturo- 
chemical  investigations.  With  accurate  measuring  vessels,  properly  pre- 
pared standard  fluids,  and  skilful  manipulation,  it  gives  results  hardly 
less  accurate  than  the  method  described  in  §  186. 

0.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  containino  Sulphub. 

§188. 
.  The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  orgijiuo  bodies-^vis. 
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by  cQEnbnstion  with  oxide  of  oopper  or  oliromate  of  lead — ^wonld  give  re- 
solts  too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  containing  solphur  ;  since — 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used  as  oxidizing  agent — a  portion 
of  the  sdphor  would  be  converted  in  the  process  into  sulphuroos  acid, 
which  would  be  absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potassa  apparatus. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  a  tube  10 — 20  centimetres  long,  filled  with  per- 
fectly dry  binoxide  of  lead,  is  placed  between  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  and  the  potassarapparatus.  The  binoxide  of  lead  completely 
absorbs  the  sulphurous  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  lead  (Pb  O,  -1-  S  O,  =: 
PbO,  S  OJ  ;  and  thus  the  carbonic  acid  alone  finds  its  way  to  the  potassa- 
apparatus.  No  sulphurous  acid  remains  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
if  the  latter  is  left  undisturbed  until  the  water  has  combined  with  the 
chloride  of  calcium  to  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  advisable 
after  this  to  draw  some  dried  air  through  the  tube.  The  presence  of 
sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  processes  described  §§  185,  186, 
and  187,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  As  regards  the  quantita- 
tiye  estimation  of  the  stilphur  in  organic  compounds,  that  element  is 
invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  into  which  it  may 
be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist  way.  In  substances  con- 
taining oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  estimated  from 
thelosa 

a.  Methods  tn  ihe  Dry  Way, 

1.  Method  suitable,  more  particvla/rly^  to  determine  the  Sulphur  in  nan" 
vdatUe  substances  poor  in  Sulphur,  e,g,,  in  the  so^aUed  Protein  Com- 
pounds (Liebig), 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  (§  66, 
8,  c),  into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  \  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the 
mass  is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  sub- 
stance, fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat, 
continuing  the  operation  until  the  white  color  of  the  mass  shows  that 
the  carbon  separated  at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Should 
this  occupy  too  much  time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  in  small  portions.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve 
in  water,  supersaturate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious 
beaker  oovered  with  a  glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well  with  boUing  water,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter.  Dry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  §  132, 1.,  1,  for  very  accurate  analyses  ;  if  this  latter  operation 
is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost  always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly /or  the  Analysis  of  non-volatile 
or  diffietddy  volatile  substances  containing  more  than  5  per  cent.  0/ Sul- 
phur {Kolbe,  "  Supplemente  zum  Handworterbuch,"  p.  205). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,* 
40 — 45  centimetres  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  centimetres  long,  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  8  parts  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part  of 
pure  chlorate  of  potassa ;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed  substance 
to  be  analysed,  then  another  layer,  7  or  8  centimetres  long,  of  the  same 
mixture  ;  mix  the  organic  compound  intimately  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  (borate  of  potassa,  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire  (Fig.  104 

*  9whi  and  rounded  at  the  end  like  a  test  tube. 
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§•  176),  to'ensore  its  equal  difitribution  throng^  the  entire  warn ;  fill  up 
the  still  Yacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhjdioos  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potaasa  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potaBsa*  Cleat  a  ufide  pasnge 
from  end  to  end  by-  a  few  gentle  taps,  plaee  the  tube  in  a  combustion 
furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness,  and  then,  progiessii^  slowly 
towards  the  posterior  part^  proceed  to  surround  with  red*hot  eharcoal 
the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  with  the  organic  compound.  In  the 
analysiB  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  lumps  of  pure  chlorBte  of 
potassa,  to  ensure  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  perfect  con- 
version into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of  potasBa  with  the  lower 
oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  have  formed.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
contents  of  the  tube  ia  determined  as  in  1. 

3.  Method  adapted  /or  the  Analysis  both  of  non-voUuUe  and  volatile 
Substances,  but  more  especially  the  latter  (Debus,  ''Annal.  d.  Chem.  und 
Pharm.,"76,90.) 

Dissolve  1  equivalent  (149  parts)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified 
by  recrystallization,  and  2  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts), 
in  water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored 
saline  mass  (KO,  CrO,  +  NaO,  CrO,  +  NaO,  COJ  to  powder,  heat  to 
intense  redness  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling 
tube*  (Fig.  101,  §  176).  When  the  powder  is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of 
it,  7 — 10  centimetres  long,  into  a  common  combustion  tube ;  then  intro- 
duce the  substance,  and  after  this  another  layers  7 — 10  centimetres  long, 
of  the  powder.  Mix  intimately  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill 
the  still  undcoupied  part  of  the  tube  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chromate  of  potassa  mixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary  ultimate 
analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  conduct  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  ^ — 1  hour.  When  cold,  brush  the 
ash  off  the  tube,  out  the  latter  into  several  pieces  over  a  sheet  of  pi^ier, 
transfer  the  pieces  to  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  them  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable 
excess,  then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  sdution 
shows  a  beautiful  greeu  color ;  filter  the  fluid  from  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  produced  by  the  combustion  (this  contains  sulphuric  acid); 
wash  first  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol, 
/dry,  and  transfer  the  dry  sesquioxide  of  chromium  to  a  platinum  en- 
cible ;  add  the  filter  ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate  and  2  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium is  completely  converted  into  chromate  of  potassa  (or  soda).  Dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by  heating 
with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  Debus  obtained  by  this  method  very 
satisfactory  results  (99-76  and  99'50  instead  of  100  of  sulphur)  in  the 
experimental  analysis  of  substances  of  known  composition  ;  thus  he 
obtained  30*2  of  sulphur  in  the  Xanthogenamide,  instead  of  30'4,  &c 

*  The  saline  mass  must  always  first  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  quite  tm 
from  Bulphnr.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  rednoed  with  hTdrochlozk  add 
and  alcohol,  chloride  of  barium  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stuid  12  hofca  «t 
rest ;  it  is  then  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  traces  of  a  precipitale  an 
Tiaible. 
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4.  Method  equaXLy  adapUdfor  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Volar 
tile  Compounds.  J,  Bu8seU["  J owcn.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  64,  230);  sag* 
gested  by  Bunsen, 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  centimetres  long,  sealed  at  the 
posterior  end,  first  2 — 3  grammes  of  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mix-, 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
Boda,  mixed  with  the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of 
the. tube  with  a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  effect  the  con- 
densation of  the  mercurial  fumes.  Protect  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied 
by  the  substance  by  a  screen,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  I'ed- 
neas,  and  keep  it  so  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat 
another  portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  of  intensity,  so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in 
which  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  left  undecomposed.  When  the  part  before 
the  screen  is  at  bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture  con- 
taining the  substance,  regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as  to  ensure 
complete  decomposition  in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes,  and  heat  at  the 
same  time  the  still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and  lastly  also  the  pure 
oxide  of  mercury  at  the  extreme  end.  The  gas  must  be  tested  from, 
time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the 
contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  add  some  chloride  of  mercury,  to  decom- 
pose the  sulphide  of  sodium  which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  oxidize  the  sulphide  of  mercury  which  may  have  formed^ 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  finally  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium.  J,  Russell  obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactory 
results  in  the  analysis  of  pure  sulphur,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

.6.  MMod  in  the  Moist  Way, 

According  to  Beudant,  Daguin  and  Bivot  (''Compt.  rend.,"  1853, 
835,  "  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  135),  the  sulphur  in  organic  com- 
pounds may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with'  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting  chlorine  into  the 
fluid.  When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  the  acidified  solution  is  freed 
from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  application  of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  Mr.  C.  J.  Merz,  of  my 
laboratory,  has  employed  both  this  method  and  Liebig's  {a,  1)  in  the 
analysis  of  fine  horn  shavings,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  He  ob- 
tained, in  two  experiments  by  Liebig's  method,  3*37  and  3-345  in  100 
parts  of  horn  dried  at  2 12°  F. ;  in  two  other  experiments  by  Beitdant, 
Daguin  and  Bivot' s  method,  3*31  and  3*33  per  cent. 

*«*  Substances  leaving  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  solution  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

If  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  the  sulphur  contained  in 
it  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by  one  of  the  methods  described 
above ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  which  the  ana* 
Ijsed  substance  contains  in  organic  combination. 
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D.  Detebhination  of  Phosphorus  in  Orqanig  CoMPOUKDa. 

§189. 

MutdeTf  who  has  occupied  himself  more  than  any  other  chemist  with 
the  determimition  of  phosphorus  in  organic  substances,  recommends  the 
following  method : — 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
the  fluid  may  contain,  by  Berthier'a  method  (§  134,  I.,  d).  Boil  another 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  fluid  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If  you  find  in  both 
the  same  per-centage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  analysed  substance 
contains  the  phosphorus  only  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  if  yoa 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  in  the  second  experiment  than  in  the 
first,  the  difference  indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus  contained  in  the  analysed 
compound  in  the  non-oxidized  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mtdder  found 
in  caseine  in  both  experiments  3 '5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yrhilst  in 
the  analysis  of  albumen  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gave  0*35  per 
cent.,  the  nitric  acid  solution  0-78  per  cent,  of  that  acid. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  substance 
and  examination  of  the  ash.  Yitellin,  which,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0*3  per  cent  of 
ash  {Baumhauer). 

The  methods  described  in  §  188,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  organic  com- 
pounds. 

EL   Analysis  of  Organic  Oohpounds  containikg  Chlorine 
(Bromine  or  Iodine). 

§  190. 

The  combustion  of  organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  widi 
oxide  of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper, 
which,  were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would  con- 
dense in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the 
determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  defect  may  be 
readily  remedied,  however,  by  substituting  chromate  of  lead  for  oxide  of 
oopper,  and  conducting  the  process  exactly  as  directed  §  177.  The 
chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted  into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in 
that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed  by  the 
oxygen  into  oxide  of  copper  and  free  chlorine,  which  latter  element  is 
retained  partly  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potassa- 
apparatus.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Stddder  (*'Anna].  d.  Chem.  n. 
Pharm.,"  69,  335)  proposes  to  retain  the  chlorine  in  the  tube,  by  filling 
.the  anterior  part  of  the  latter  with  clean  copper  turnings,  to  be  kept  red 
hot  during  the  process  of  combustion,  and  arresting  the  current  of  oxygen 
the  moment  the  copper  turnings  begin  to  oxidize.  According  toi. 
Volcker  ("Chem.  Gaz.,"  1849,  245),  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be 
avoided,  by  adding  to  the  oxide  .of  copper  ^  of  oxide  of  lead. 
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.A  8  regards  the  detenniiiation  of  the  chlorine  in  organic  compounds 
oontaining  that  dement,  this  is  invariably  effected  hy  igniting  the  sub- 
stance with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by  which  process  all  the  chlorine 
is  obtained  as  chloride. 

Lime  free  from  chlorine  (which  is  easily  obtained  by  the  calcination 
of  marble)  is  usually  employed,  as  a  decomposing  agent ;  the  lime  used 
must  always  be  carefully  tested,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no 
chlorine. 

-  Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  centimetres  long,  the 
posterior  end  of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer  of 
Hme,  6  centimetres  long,  then  the  substance,  after  this  another  layer  of 
lime,  6  centimetres  long,  and  mix  intimately  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube 
almost  to  the  mouth  with  lime,  clear  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases 
by  a  few  gentle  taps,  and  apply  heat  in  the  usual  way.  If  you  have  to 
operate  upon  volatile  fluids,  introduce  them  into  the  tube  in  small  glass 
bulb&  When  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric ; 
add,  and  precipitate  with  splntion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141).  Kolbe 
recommends  the  followipg  process  to  obtain  the  contents  of  the  combus- 
tion tube  :  when  the  decomposition  is  completed,  remove  the  charcoal, 
insert  a  cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  brush  away  every  particle 
of  ash,  and  immerse  the  tube  still  hot,  with  the  sealed  end  downwards, 
into  a  beaker  fiUed.  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  the  tube  breaks, 
into  many  pieces,,  and  the  contents  are  then  more  readily  acted  upon. 
As  in  this  method  the  ignition  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen  may 
be  attended  with  formation  of  cyanide  of  calcium  or  cyanide  of  sodium, 
the  separation  of  the  chloride  and  cyanide  of  silver,  if  required,  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  process  given  in  §  169,  6,  b  {Neubavar  and  Kemer^ 
«  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  101,  324,  344). 

In  the  analysis  of  acid  organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  (e.^., 
dilorospiroylic  acid),  the  chlorine  may  often  be  determined  in  a  simpler 
manner,  viz.,  by  dissolving  the  substance  under  examination  in  an  excess 
of  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the 
residue,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  present  is  converted 
into  a  soliible  chloride  {L'&mg), 

Organic  compounds  containing  bromine  or  iodine  are  analysed  in  the 
aame  manner  as  those  containing  chlorine. 

F.    AlTALTSIS  OF  ObOAKIC  OOMPOUin)S  CONTAINIKQ  InOSOAKIC 

Bodies. 
§  191. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic  bodies,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  latter  before 
proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon,  d^).,  as  otherwise  the 
amount  of  the  organic  substance,  whose  constituents  have  furnished  the 
carbonic  acid,  water,  <fec.,  not  being  known,  it  would,  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  loss. 

If  the  organic  bodies  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds,  their 
hkses  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  Fourth  Section ;  but 
^  cases  where  the  inorganic  admixtures  are  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded 
acre  or  lees  as  impurities  (e.^.,  the  ashin  wheaten  flour),  they  may  usually 
1)6  detennined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed 
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portion  of  the  stibstance  in  an  obliquelj  placed  platinTzro  cmcible,  or  in 
a  platinum  dish,  with  use  of  a  cylinder  to  promote  the  draught  (see 
^  Analysis  of  Afihes).  In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  fuaihle 
salts,  even  long  continued  ignition  will  often  £Eiil  to  effect  complete  oom-* 
bustion,  as  the  carbon  is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of 
the  oxygen.  In  such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  car- 
bonize the  substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  un- 
dissolved residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash  (oom« 
pare  Special  Part,  **  Analjrsis  of  Ashes**). 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or 
strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part  of  the  cai'bonic  acid  evolved 
remains  combined  with  the  alkalies  or  earths.  As,  in  many  cases,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant,  and  the  results 
are,  moreover,  more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  ihe  carbon  is 
expelled  and  determined  as  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed 
with  substances  which  will  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  at 
a  high  temperature,  e.g,  teroxide  of  antimony,  phosphate  of  copper, 
boracic  acid  {Fremy),  <lbc.;  or  the  combustion  is  effected  with  chromate  of 
lead,  with  addition  of  -^th  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  §  177.  The  latter  method  deserves  the  preference. 
Accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  in  a  combustion  effected  with 
(^romate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  cai-bonic  acid 
remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  organic  substance  containing  such  fixed  constituents,  is  weighed 
in  a  small  porcelain  or  platinum  boat^  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of 
combustion ;  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  calculated,  as  in 
the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
ftised  borax  (§  139,  lL,d). 

IIL  Determination  op  the  Equivalent  op  Organic  Cohpounds. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  organic  compounds 
differ  essentially  according  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various 
compounds.  There  are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose, 
viz.: — 

§192. 

1.  We  take  a  Suhatcmce  of  known  EquivcUent  cmd  determine  the  exact 
quantity  of  it  which  forma  a  Definite  cmd  weU  characterized  Compound 
with  tfie  Body  whose  Equivalent  we  wish  to  Determine. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  tiie  organic 
acids  and  organic  bases,  and  of  many  indiffsrent  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  of  combining  with  bases.  We  occupy  ourselves  here  simply 
with  the  analytical  process ;  the  mode  of  calculating  the  equivalent  from 
the  results  obtained  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Calculation  of 
Analyses. 

a.  The  equivalent  of  orgamio  adds  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt  of  the  acid,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple, 
And  there  is  almost  always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analysed  salt 
is  not  a  basic  or  hydrated  compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however, 
frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose,  particularly  the  lead^  baiyta,  and 
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lime  salts  of  organic  acids.  In  the  analysis  of  the  lead  salts  of  organic 
adds,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  basic  for  nentral,  nor  iii 
the  analysis  of  the  baiyta  and  lime  salts,  hydrated  for  anhydrous  saltSL 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  bases  in 
question  is  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  lY. 

b.  The  equivalent  of  orgamc  haaes  forming  crystallizable  salts  with 
solphoric  aoid^  hydrochloric  add,  or  any  other  easily  determined  acid) 
is  best  ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  proportion  of 
the  add  contained  in  a  weighed  amount  of  the  salt. 

If  the  salts  do  not  cryst^lize,  a  known  qnantity  of  the  dried  alkaloid 
is  introduced  into  a  drying  tube  (Fig«  124), 
which  is  then  accurately  weighed  with  its  con- 
tents ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for 
some  time ;  the  tube  ultimately  heated  to  212° 
F.  (see  §  28,  Fig.  29),  and  a  stream  of  atmo* 
spheric  air  transmitted  through  it;  the  quantity 
of  the    hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  is  found  Pig.  124. 

firom  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tube. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled  by  dissolving  the  hydro- 
chlorate  in  water,  and  predpitating  the  chicane  froo^  the  solution  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids  may  be  determined 
also  horn  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion of  their  hydroohlorates  with  biohlmde  of  platinum  ;  the  double 
chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautioMsly  ignited,  §  124,  and  the  residuary 
platinum  accurately  weighed, 

e.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  hodieey  there  is  usually  no  other  choice 
left  than  to  determine  tiie  equivalent  from  the  lead-  compound  ;  since 
these  substances  either  altogether  refuse  to  enter  into  combination  with 
other  bases  beddes  lead,  or  form  with  them  compounds  only  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the  determinatioii 
of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifferent  body  from  the  compound  which  the 
latter  forms  with  lead,  is  liable  to  leave  thcf  matter,  in  doubt,  as  the  oxidq 
of  lead  will  often  combine  with  such  substances  in  varying  proportions, 
yet  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  always  interesting  in  this — that  we 
leam  by  it  whether  the  oi|^fcnio  body  combines  with  the  lead  without 
alteration,  or  gives  up  water  upon  entering  into  combination  with  that 
metal.  Organic  substances  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid 
and  crystallizable  compounds,  by  the  analysis  of  which  the  equivalent  ot 
the  organic  body  may  be  determined, 

§  193. 

2*.  The  Speci4c  OravUy  of  the  Vapor  of  the  Compound  i$  determined 
[Dumas), 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Dtwias*  method,  which  I  shaU 
immediately  after  proceed  to  describe  more  in  detail.  A  light  glass 
globe,  filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  a^rwards 
ascertained,  is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  ia 
calculated  at  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  observed  during 
the  process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  first  weight: 
the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  vessel  A  more 
than  snffident  quantity  of  the  substance,  the  density  of  the  vapor,  of 
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which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  is  then  introduced  into  the  globe,  and 
exposed  to  a  uniform  temperature  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  the 
substance,  until  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  vapor,  and  the 
excess  expelled  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally  contained  in 
the  globe;  the  vessel  is  then. sealed  air-tight,  and  accurately  weighei 
The  difference  between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted  globe, 
expresses  the  exact  weight  of  a  volume  of  the  vapor  corresponding  to  the 
capacity  of  the  globe ;  supplying  thus  the  necessary  data  for  calculating 
the  density  of  the  vapor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  vapor  most 
first  be  calculated  at  the  usual  height  of  the  barometer,  and  32°  JP.  of  the 
thermometer,  and  consequently  that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer must  be  correctly  noted  both  during  the  first  weighing  and  at 
the  time  of  sealing  the  glass  globe. 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  -volatilize 
without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  examined  substance  be  perfectly  pure. 

I  wUl.now  proceed  to  describe  the  analytical  process;  for  the  manner 
of  correcting  and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  the  oompositioo 
of  the  analysed  bodies  from  them,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  ''Cal- 
culation of  Analyses"  (§  204). 

€L  Apparatus  and  other  EequisUes* 

1.  The  Substance. — From  6  to  8  grammes  are  required.  The  boil- 
ing point  of  the  substance  must  be  pretty  accurately  known. 

2.  A  Light  Glass  Globe  with  drawn-out  Neck. 

A  light  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected,  free  from  flaws  and  holding 
from  250  to  500  cubic  centimetres ;  it  is  carefully  rinsed  with  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  dried.  After  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air 
readmitted  into  it,  and  the  same  operation  repeatc^l  several  times  (the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  97,  §  175,  is  used  for  this  purpose).  The 
neck  of  the  globe  is  then  softened  near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the 
shape  represented  in  Fig.  125. 

The  extreme  point  is  cut  of^  and  the  edges  slightly  rounded  over  the 
the  spirit-lamp  ;  this  point  having  to  be  sealed  air-tight 
with  the  greatest  despatch, 'at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
process,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  phioe, 
whether  the  glass  of  the  globe  is  readily  fusible  or  not ; 
this  may  be  done  by  trying  to  seal  the  point  of  the 
original  neck  of  the  balloon,  previous  to  drawing  it 
out ;  should  this  present  any  difficulty,  the  globe  is 
totally  unfit  for  the  intended  purpose. 

3.  A  SHALL  IROK  OR  COJ^PER  VESSEL  for  the  reception 
Fig.  125.  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heated  (see 

Fig.  126).  The  fluid  which  is  to  serve  as  both  must 
admit  of  being  heated  i^  at  least  54^  or  72°  F.  beyond  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance  under  examination.  Oil  will  answer  the  purpose 
in  all  cases  where  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  is  re- 
quired ;  however,  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath — if  its  temperature,  which 
in  a  perfectly  saturated  bath  may  be  raised  to  356°  F.,  is  sufficiently 
high  for  the  purpose — is  more  convenient  than  an  oil-batii,  as  the  globe 
may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 
4.  An  Apparaxus  to  keep  the  Globe  in  posmoir.—- This  may  be 
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readily  made  with  a  handle  an4  some  iron  wire.     Daring  the  operation, 
it  is  attached  to  a  retort  stand  (see  Fig.  126). 

5.  A  quantity  of  mercury  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  globa 

6.  An  accurately  graduated  tube  of  about  100  cubic  centimetres 
capacity. 

7.  Spirit-Lamp  and  Blowpipe. 

8.  A  correct  Barometer. 

9.  A  correct  Thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

h.  The  Process, 

a.  Weigh  the  globe  on  the  balance,  placing  a  thermometer  inside  the 
case.  Leave  the  globe  for  10  minutes  on  the  scale,  to  ascertain  whether 
its  weight  remains  constant.  If  so,  the  weight  is  noted,  together  with 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer inside  the  case. 

/3l  Introduce  about  8  grammes  of  the  fluid  or,  by  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat,  liquefied  substance  into  a  glass ;  heat  the  globe  gently, 
and  dip  the  pointed  end  deep  into  the  liquid.  K  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination has  a  high  Rising  point,  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  like- 
wise require  heating,  to  guard  against  the  fluid  solidifying  in  the  neck. 
As  soon  as  the  globe  cools — which,  in  the  case  of  very  volatile  sub- 
stances, is  accelerated  by  dropping  ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and 
spreads  in  it.     Do  not  introduce  more  than  5 — 7  grammes. 

y.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  vessel  (3)  to  104° — 122°  F.,  and  immerse 
the  globe  by  means  of  the  apparatus  (4),  and  also  a  thermometer,  in  the 
bath  as  shown  in  Fig.  126. 

Raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  the  required  point*  As  soon 
as  the  temperature  in  the  globe  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance,  the  vapor 
of  the  latter  rushes  out  through 
the  orifice  of  the  neck  ;  the  force 
of  the  current  increases  at  first 
with  the  temperature  of  the  bath, 
bat  diminishes  afterwards  by  de- 
grees, and  ceases  finaUy  alto- 
gether (after  about  15  minutes). 
Should  any  of  the  vapor  have 
condensed  into  drops  in  the  point 
of  the  neck  projecting  above  the 
sar&ce,  these  may  be  at  once  re- 
converted into  vapor,  by  moving  a 
lIHece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and 
fro  round  it  The  moment  that 
a  perfect  equilibrium  is  folly  es- 
tablished at  the  desired  tempe- 


Fig.  126. 


rature,  seal  the  point  of  the  globe  hermetically,  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  and  blowpipe,  and  note  immediately  after  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer. To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed, 
you  need  simply  direct  a  current  of  air  through  the  bloWpipe  upon  the 

*  If  the  glohe  is  immened  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  or  oil-bath,  yon  most  endearor  to 
maintem  a  nnifonn  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  which  may  be  easily 
efEscted  by  properly  regulating  the  heal. 
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projecting  point  of  the  neck  :  if  ilie  tube  is  cloeed  hermetienlly,  a  small 
portion  of  the  vapor  condenses,  forming  a  column  of  fluid,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  end  of  the  tube  by  capillaiy  attraction  ;  this  is  not 
observed  if  the  tube « is  not  hermeticallj  sealed.  The  height  of  the 
barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  has  changed  since  the  first  obser* 
vation. 

^.  Hemove  the  sealed  globe  from  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  most 
carefuUj,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  weigh  again  in  the  same  maimer  as 
before. 

e.  Immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  in  mer- 
cury, scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  off  the  point ; 
whereupon  the  mwcotj  will  immediately  rush  into  the  globe,  a  vacuum 
having  been  created  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  In  this 
operation,  place  the  glass  globe  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  rest  the 
latter  upon  the  edge  ot  the  mercurial  trough.  If  the  globe,  at  ^ 
moment  of  sealing,  was  perfectly  free  from  air,  it  will  fill  oomplet^y 
with  mercury  ;  otherwise  an  air  bubUe  will  remain  in  it.  In  ^ther 
case  transfer  the  mercury  from  the  globe  to  the  graduated  tube  (6),  and 
measure  accurately ;  if  there  was  air.  in  the  globe  at  the  moment  of 
sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with  water,  and  measure  also  the  volume  of  the 
Idtter  liquid :  the  difiSdrence  between  the.  volume  of  the  mercury  and 
that  of  the  water  shows  the  volume  of  the  air  which  had  remained  in 
the  globe.  >  • 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  nearly  accunte  results ;  for 
the  manner  of  calculating  the  latter,  I  refer  to  the  diapter  on  the  **  Gd- 
culation  of  Analyses*'  (§  204). 

§  194. 

3.  A  great  many  indifferent  organic  bodies  absolutely  refuse  to  com- 
bine wil£  bases  or  acids,  as,  e.^,,  salicine  ;  or  form  with  them  only  ocmi- 
pounds,  from  which  the  equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  weU  be 
deteimined,  as  e.g.^  phloridziu.  The  equivalent  of  such  substance  is 
determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  acids,  bases,  halogeni^  Ac, 
upon  the  body  under  examination,  new  compounds  of  known  or  aaoer- 
tainable  equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  inferred  from  ike 
maimer  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been  formed.  In  ensa 
of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one  which 
permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  the  processes  of  formation  atid 
decomposition. 

This  latter  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  substances  is  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  oi^ganic  chemistry,  and 
cannot  be  considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universaQj 
applicable  methods. 

Supplements 

"  ON  THB  USE  OF  GAS  AS  FUEL  VS   OKGAKIO  ANALYSIS,"* 

Dr.  Hofmamn  has  lately  succeeded  in  providing  our  laboratolaea  wilh 
a  combustion  frunace  which  has  met  with  the  general  approval  of 

*  By  ii.  If.  ffofmann.  Extracted  from  the  *' Quarterly  Journal  of  tlie  CheDiea) 
Society,"  vol.  yi.  p.  209; 
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diemists,  and  has  heen  rapidly  introdticed  into  most  of  the  English  labo- 
ratories where  gas  famishes  the  foel  for  chemical   operations.      Its 

superiorfty  oyer  an  j  of  the  proposed  combostion 

furnaces  is  acknowledged  hy  all  who  have  recently 

adopted  it. 
The  constmoUon  of  he  apparatus  being  obvions 

from  the  accompanying  wood-«cut8,  a  few  explana- 

tory  remarks  will  be  sufficient     Into  a  brass  tube^ 

of  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  8  inches  length;  and  1  inch 

diameter  (shown  in  section  in  Fig.  128),  which  com* 

municates  at  both  ends  with  the  gas-main  of  the 

laboratory,  there  are  screwed  from  twenty-four  to 

thirty-four  tubes.     These  tubes,  ^  inch  iAuok  and  7 

indies    high,   are    provided    with    stopcocks,   and 

carry  brackets,  of  4^  inches  length  and  f-inch  dia- 
meter, for  the  reception  of  five  ordinary  bat's-wing 

burners  (each  consuming  from  3  to  4  cubic  feet  of 

gas  per  hour  for  a  full  luminous  effect)  upon  which 

a  corresponding  number  of  clay-burners  are  fixed. 

The  high    clay  burners,  represented  in  Fig.  127, 

are  3  inches  high,  of  |-inch  exterior,  and  f-inch 

interior  diameter.     The  perforations,  which  are  of 

about  the  thickness  of  a  pin,  are  made  in  rows ; 

tlieir  numl>cr  varies-;  those  employed  for  Dr.  Hof- 

maDn's  furnace  have  ten  rows,  each  of  fifteen  holes. 

From  audi  a  clay  cylinder,  loosely  fixed  upon  an 

ordinary  batVwing  burner,  the  stopcock  of  which 

hs&  been  appropriately  adjusted,  the  gas  bums  with 

a  perfectly  blue  flame  which  envelopes  the  cylinder, 

and  renders  it  in  a  short  time  incandescent. 
The  small  burners  are  only  1|  inches  high,  and  have  only  seventy  or 

eighty  perforations.  A  row  of  these  smaller  burners  serves  as  support  for 

the  combustion  tube  which  is  thu*  bedded  in  a  channel  of  heated  fire- 

dny,  The^stem  of  brackets  lying  side  by 
mUp  acqiui^es  suffioieBt  stability  by  a  str6ng 
p^D  fhitne,  inrfaich  rests  upon  two  firm  sup- 

poi^  of  cast  iron,  fastened  down  by  screws 

maa  the    foot-plate,  likewise  of  cast  iron. 

Thu  iron  frame  has  moreover  a  groove  for  the 

rooeption  of  moveable  side  plates  of  fire-clay. 

They  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  high 

trtjraera,  over  which  they  project,  however, 

%hon%  I  inch,  in  consequence  of  their  resting 

upoii  Ihe  frame ;  lastly,  there  are  covering 

plates^  Hkewise  of  fire-clay,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  side  plates. 
The  whole  disposition  of  this  apparatus 

▼ill  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  perpective  view  given  in 

Fig.  129, 
Id  the  front  part,  contiguous  to  the  potassa-apparatus,  the  side  plates 

and  the  covering  plates  are  omitted,  in  order  to  show  the  disposition  of 

the  burners.     During  the  combustion,  however,  all  the  burners  are  in- 

doaed,  as  exhibited  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apperattw.  ^ 

II.  GO 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 
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It  deserves  to  be  notioed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  flirnaoe  eeaentially 
depends  upon  the  correct  disposition  of  the  gas-jets.  The  most  appro- 
priate  space  between  the  several  burners,  according  to  numerous  experi- 
ments made  for  the  purpose,  is  about  |  inch.  It  is  very  important^  for 
the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature,  that  the  several 
brackets  bearing  the  burners  should  be  equidistant.  Their  position  is 
therefore  specially  secured  by  every  brackjdt  being  fixed  in  an  aperture 
formed  in  the  iron  fin^me,  (Fig.  128). 


Fig.  129. 


The  use  of  the  furnace  scarcely  requires  any  special  remark.  Accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  combustion  tube,  from  8  to  10  stopcocks  (under 
all  circumstances  the  largest  possible  number,)  are  opened  at  once  at  the 
commencement  of  a  combustion.  If  care  has  been  taken  to  r^ulaie  the 
amount  of  gas,  either  by  the  stopcocks  in  the  horizontal  gas-pipe,  or  hj 
those  in  the  separate, supply-tubes,  the  lighted  portion  of  the  furnace,  in 
10  or  12  minutes,  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  incandescence,  comparable 
only  to  the  ignited  mass  of  charcoal  in  an  ordinary  combustion  ^mace. 
After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  remainder  of  the  stopcocks 
in  appropriate  succession,  to  insure  a  slow  and  regulai'ly  progressing 
combustion.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  an  aiialysis  varies 
from  40  minutes  to  an  hour.  Only  in  extraordinary  cases  a  longer  time 
may  be  required. 

The  heat  obtained  by  this  furnace  is  extremely  uniform,  and  since  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  combustion  tube  chiefly  by  radiation  from  the  incan- 
descent mass  of  surrounding  clay,  every  part  of  the  tube  is  equally 
heated.  It  is  in  this  respect  especially  IJiat  the  new  apparatus  differs 
frx>m  all  former  contrivances  of  this  kind.  The  temperature  which  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  is  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  operator.  When 
strained  to  its  full  power,  it  gives  a  heat  ^qual  to  that  of  the  strongest 
charcoal  combustion  furnace,  at  which  even  the  most  refractory  Bohe- 
mian tubes  readily  fuse;  by  appropriately  adjusting  the  stopcocks, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  furnace  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture, especially  since  it  in  only  necessary  to  look  into  the  channel,  when,' 
with  a  little  practice,  a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature  is  rapidlv 
obtained  from  the  color  of  the  glowing  cylinders.  It  deserves,  however^ 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  apparatus  furnishes  rather  more  than  lees  heat 
than  is  generally  required  ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  protect  the  combustion  tube  by  a  metallic  shield  :  for  this 
purpose  ordinaiy  brass- wire  gauze  maybe  conveniently  employed;  which 
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10  more  easHj  manipnlated,  and  may  be  used  longer  than  the  thin  copper 
or  brass  plate  genendly  employed. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvions  that  the  fomaoe  may  be  used 
in  many  operations  in  which  charcoal  has  hitherto  been  considered 
almost  indispensable.  The  combustion  may  be  made  with  or  without 
oxygen,  as  the  case  may  necessitate.  In  all  other  tube  operations,  in 
passing  gases  or  vapors  through  red-hot  tubes  (preparation  of  propylene 
gas),  in  reducing  copper  turnings,  <ba,  the  f<imace  may  be  uaed  with 
eqiuJ  advantage ;  for  the  latter  operation,  which  ooonrs  so  frequently,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  rearrange  the  burners,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain,  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  row  of  small  burners  in  the  place 
of  large  burners,  two  gutters  or  channels^  in  which  two  glass  tubes,  con- 
nected by  means  of  caoutchouc  with  the  same  hydrogen-apparatus, 
may  be  heated  aM  once.  In  like  manner  two  combustion  tubes,  filled 
"wiUi  a  similar  mixture,  have  been  actually  heated  simultaneously. 
If  short  combustion  tubes  are  to  be  heated,  such  as  are  used  in  nitrogen 
determinations,  an  additional  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  simulta- 
neously operating-  on  both  sides  of  the  apparatus.  ' 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  furnace  is  ita  durability.  The 
clay  burners  are  almost  indestructiblei  The  clay  plates  also,  when  well 
bamt,  are  very  durable,  and  often  serve  for  months,  even  after  they  are 
split.  The  mixture  of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  is  so  perfect,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  combustion  is  so  great  (the  gas  issuing  from  between 
24,000  and  25,000  aperture^  that  neither  upon  the  burners  nor  in  the 
perforations  is  the  slightest  trace  of  carbon  deposited. 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that  a  combustion,  lasting  one  hour,  and 
requiring  the  whole  length  of  the  furnace  (34  rows  of  burners),  consumes 
from  SO  to  90  cubic  feet ;  the  maximum  ever  observed  being  100  oubic 
feet  For  a  carbon  determination,  with  24  rows  of  burners,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  about  40  minutes,  from  50  to  60  cubic:  feet  are  required  ;  for 
nitrogen  determination,  from  25  to  30  cubic 
feet  Perfectly  similar  results  have  been  ob- 
served by  Dr*  Forbes  Watson.  From  these 
data  it  is  obvious  that  this  apparatus  is  a  very 
economical  one,  especially  in  localities  where 
gas  is  cheap  and  charcoal  dear.  In  labora- 
tories, therefore,  where  many  combustions  are 
made,  the  saving  of  fuel  will  readily  cover  the- 
original  outlay  for  the  fumaee. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  can  be  stUl  further  diminished  by   

reducing  the  number  of  the  rows  of  burners  .  ^^ 

from  5  to  3.     Fig.  130  shows  the  section  of  ig*       • 

such  a  furnace,  which  has  been  used:  with  good  results. 

Such  a  furnace  of  course  does  not  yield  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
as  the  larger  one,  it  also  requires  a  few  minutes  more  to  produce  the  full 
effect ;  but  in  few  cases  will  a  higher  temperature  be  necessary  for  com- 
bustions.  Such  a  smaller  apparatus  is  very  useful  in  lectures,  when  a 
further  simplification  may  be  effected  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  stopcocks.* 

•  Theae  famaces  are  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hess,  16,  John's  Terrace,  Jobn  Street, 
EingsUnd  Qate,  N. 
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DIVISION  II. 


CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

§  195. 

The  calculation  of  the  remits  obtained  by  an  analysis  presnpposefly  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  han(C  and  of  the  more  simile 
rales  of  arithmetic  on  tiie  other.  Chemical  calculations  do  not  neoessa- 
tily  require  a  complete  knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  is  often  erroneously 
supposed :  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations  will  enable  the  student 
to  make  all  the  more  common  calculaticMUL  These  remarks  are  not 
intended  to  dissuade  students  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  from  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics ;  I  merely  wish  to  encourage  those 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  who,  as  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced, are  afraid  to  venture  upon  chemical  calculations.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  possible,  and  without  loga- 
rithms. 

I.  Calcvilaiion  of  the  Constituent  Bought^from  the  Chmpownd  obtained  in 
the  Analytical  Frocesa,  and  exhibition  of  the  Eestdts  in  per  cents. 

§  196. 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  8^ 
rated,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Part  treating  of  the  '^  Analytical  Methods 
and  Processes,"  either  in  the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — ^in 
combinations  of  known  composition.  The  results  are  usually  calculated 
upon  100  parts  of  the  examined  substance,  since  this  gives  a  dealer  aod 
more  intelligible  view  of  the  composition.  In  cases  where  the  several 
constituents  have  been  separated  in  the  free  state,  the  calculation  may 
be  made  at  once ;  but  if  the  constituents  have  been  separated  in  combi- 
nation with  other  substances^  they  must  first  be  calculated  from  the  com- 
pounds  obtained. 

1.  Calculation  of  the  per-cerUage  SesuUs,  in  Vtues  where  the  Substance 
sought  has  been  separated  in  the  Free  State. 

a.  Solid  Bodies,  Liquids^  or  Gases,  which  have  been  detsrmned 
by  WeighL 
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§  197» 

The  calaalatioii  here  is  so  ezoeedinglj  sLmple  that  I  will  give  but  one 
iUnstntkin. 

Suppose  you  hare  sjialysed  saboUoride  of  meromy,  aad  separated  the 
mercoiy  in  the  metallic  state  (§  118,  1).  2'945  grammes  of  sabchloride. 
of  mercoiy  have  given  2*499  grammes  of  metallic  mercury. 

2-945  :  2-499;:  100  :» 
»=  84-85, 

which  means  that  yonr  analysis  shows  100  ports  of  subchloride  of  meis^ 
coiy  to  contain  84*85  of  mercaTy,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  consist  of  2  equiva- 
lents of  mercury  and  1  eauivalent  of  chlorine^  and  as  the  equivalent- 
numbers  of  both  these  dements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage 
composition  of  the  body  may  be  readily  calculated  from  Uiese  data. 
When  Analysing  substances  of  known  composition  for  practice,  the 
results  theoreti^y  calculated  and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are 
usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  this  enables  the  student  at  once  to 
perceive  the  degree  of  correctness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  analysis 
has  been  performed. 
Thus  for  instance— 

Found.  CtJeaUted  (compare  §  84,  &)• 

Mercury    .     .    .     84*85 84*95 

Chlorine    .    .    .     1515 15*05 


100-00  10000 


h,  Oaaes  which  have  been  determined  by  Meaeure, 

§  198. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before, 
the  proportion  of  the  gas  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  analysed  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weight  of  a  certain  definite  volume  of  the  various 
gases  has  been  severally  determined  by  minute  and  accurate  experiments, 
this  calculation  also  is  a  simple  rule-of-three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be 
measured  under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments 
were  made  by  which  the  weight  of  a  certain  definite  volume  of  it  has 
been  determined.  The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
here,  are : 

TemperaUtre  and  Atmospheric  Freatwre, 

Besides  these,  the 

Tension  o/the  Aqueous  Vapor 

may  also  oikdm  consideralaon  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  con- 
fining fluid,  as  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 
The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  Y.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 

*  S«e  Tablet  at  the  end  of  the  Tolome. 
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there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0**  C.  (  =  32^  F.),  and  an  atmo- 
spheric pressure  of  0'76  (760  millunetres)  of  mercury  (  =  29*9 — 30,  inchoB 
of  the  English  scale),  we  have,  therefore,  in  the  £rst  place,  to oondder 
the  manner  in  which  yolumes  of  gas  measured  at  another  temperature 
and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to  0^  of  the  centi* 
grade  thermometer,  and  0*76  of  the  barometer. 

€u  Beduction  of  a  Volume  of  Gas  of  amy  given  Temperature  to(f  C.,cr 
any  other  Temperature  between  {f  amd  100®  0.    • 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  for- 
merly uniyersally  adopted : 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 
'  2.  The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

'  Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  minute  inyestigations  of  Magnus  and  BegnauU,  yet  they 
fnay  be  aetfely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those  gases 
Hrhich  are  most  frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  pro- 
6esses,  as  the  co-efficients  of  the  expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  differ 
from  each  other,  and  as  there  is  never  any  very  considerable  difference 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  the  gases  are  severally 
measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

....     i)-3665       .     .     . 

as  the  co-efficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
point ;  in  other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when  heated 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore, 
for  evexy  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer 

-2^  =  0-003665. 
100 

~  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  at 
6"*  C.  will  occupy  at  10^  C,  we  find 

1  X  (1  + 10  X  0-003665)  U  =  1-03665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  eubio  centimetreB  at 
0*  C.  wiU  occupy  at  10°  C,  we  find 

100  X  (1  +  10  X  0-003665)  U 
100x1-03665  =  103-665. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  cubic  oentimetre  at  10**  C.  will 
occupy  at  0""  C.^  we  find 

I =  0-965 

(1  +  10x0-003665) 

How  much  space  do  103*665  cubic  centimetres  at  10^  O.  occupy  ai 
O'^O.I 

103-665  .^ 

1  + (10x0-003665) 
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The  general  role  of  these  calculations  may  be  briefly  eip^psed  >V^ 
follows : — \       ^  ^ 

To  calculate  the  Tolume  of  a  gaa  from  iMower  to  a  higher  temperature, 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  far  the  volume  unit, 
whichds^one  by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
ihermabfttrical  difference  by  0*003665 ;  and  then  to  multiply  the  pro- 
duct of  this  calculation  by  the  number  of  Yolume  units  found  in  the 
aiiyytical  procesa  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  have  to  divide  the  number  of 
volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  process,  by  the  product  of  the  mul* 
tiplication  of  the  thermometriad  difference  by  0*003665. 

/3.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  qfa  Qaa  of  a  certain  given  Density  to  760 
imUmetTes  Barometric  Preeeure,  or  any  other  given  Pressure. 

According  to  the  law  of  Ifariotte,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  or,  in  other  words>  a  gas  occupies 
the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  less  space  the 
greater  the  pressure  upon  its  surface. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  cubic  centimetres,  at  a 
pressure  of  1  atmosphere,  it  will  occupy  1  cubic  centimetre  at  a  pressure 
of  10  atmospheres,  and  100  cubic  centimetres  at  a  pressure  of  ^  atmo- 
sphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of 
a  certain  given  tension  to  760  millimetres  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other 
given  pressure,  e.g.y  1000  millimetres^  which  is  frequently  used  in  the 
analysis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  cubic  centimetres  at  780  millimetres 
bar.,  how  much  space  wiU  it  occupy  at  760  millimetres ) 

760  :  780::  100:  « 

0?=  102*63.  ■ 

How  much  space  will  100  cubic  centimetres  at  750  millimetres  bar. 
occupy  at  760  millimetres  } 

760  :  750::  100  :x 
a:  =98*68. 

How  much  space  will  150  cubic  centimetres  at  760  millimetres  bar. 
occupy  at  1000  millimetres  ? 

1000:  760 ::  150  :« 
aj=114. 

y.  Sechiction  o/the  Vohme  of  a  Oas  saturated  urith  Aqueous  Vapor,  to 
Us  actual  Volume  in  the  Dry  ^aU. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures, 
to  assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  upon 
the  temperature,  and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  im, 
vacuo  or  in  any  gaseous  atmosphere — ^is  usually  expressed  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  mercury  counterbalancing  it.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  degrees  of  tehsion  for  the  various  temperatures  at  which 
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analjBes  are  likelj  ia  be  made  (compere  Magma,  "  Pogg.  AnnaL,"  61, 
p.  247). 

TABLE. 


Tendon  of  die 

Tendon  of  the 

Tempemtu* 

aqneooarapor 

TempemtnTe 

•qneoos  Mpor 

in  degrees 

ezpTetaedin 

in  degrees 

ezpreaaedin 

(Centi^sde), 

millimettes. 

(Oentignde). 

0 

4-625 

21 

" 

18-605 

1 

4-8«7 

22 

19-675 

2 

6-231 

23 

20-909 

3 

6-019 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-032 

26 

23-682 

5 

6-471 

26 

26-026 

6 

6-939 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-436 

28 

28148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-832 

9 

8-526 

30 

31-602 

10 

9-126 

SI 

33-464 

11 

9-761 

32 

35-419 

12 

10-421 

33 

37-473 

13 

11130 

34 

39-630 

U 

11-882 

36 

41-893 

15 

12-677 

36 

44-268 

16 

13-519 

37 

46-768 

17 

14-409 

88 

49-368 

18      . 

16-351 

39 

62-103 

19 

16-346 

40 

64-969 

20 

17-396 

Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  ocdtm 
paribus,  always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  merccuy  ;  since  & 
quantity  of  aqueous  yapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
mixes  with  the  gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalanoes  the 
column  of  air  that  presses  upon  the  gaa^  ancl  to  that  extent  neutialues 
the  pressure.  To  ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gjaa,  we  most 
therefore  subtract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as  is  neutralized 
by  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  cubic  centimetres  at  759 
millimetres  bar.,  the  temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15^  C. : 
how  much  space  would  this  volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and 
at  760  millimetres  of  the  barometer  ) 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  IF  C.  =  12*677,  the 
gas  is  consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  769  millimedes^ 
but  under  the  actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  =  746-323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  upon  the  formula 
given  sub  /3,  viz., 

760:  746-323::  100  :x 
«  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calcolatioiu 
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IB  a  and  P,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrioal  and  barometrical  conditfoDB 
on  which  the  data  of  Table  Y.  are  based,  the  proportion  of  it  contained 
in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  analysed  substanee  may  now  be  readily 
calcnlated  by  substitnting  the  weight  for  the  yolomey  and  proceeding 
by  simple  rale  of  three. 

How  many  parts  of  nitrogen  are  contained  in  100  parts  of  analysed 
substanoe,  of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  cubic  centimetres  of  dry 
nitrogen  gas  at  0"*  G.»  and  760  millimetres  bar. ) 

In  Table  Y.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  ac.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0""  C, 
and  760  millimetres  bar.,  weighs  1*25466  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000: 1-25456::  30:  a; 
SB  =  00376. 
And  then ; 

5:0i0376::100:aj 
a?  =  7*52. 

The  analysed  sabstance  contains  consequently  7*52  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  nitrogen, 

2.  Cdlcukaion  of  the  per-cerUage  Besults  by  Weighty  in  Cases  where  the 
Substance  has  been  separated  in  Combinalion  with  another,  or  where  a 
Compound  Jms  to  be  delenmned/rom  one  of  its  Constituents, 

§  199. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its 
own  form^  but  in  some  other  form  or  combination,  e.g,,  carbonic  acid  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen, 
chlorine  by  a  graduated  solution  of  iodine,  &c.,  its  quantity  must  first  be 
estimated  from  that  of  the  compound  found  before  the  calculation  de- 
scribed in  1  can  be  made. 

This  may  be  aocompHshed  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridge<l 
method. 

Suppose  we  hare  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  vaAer,  and  have 
found  1  grm.  of  water :  how  much  hydrogen  doea  this  com  tain  ) 

An  equivalent  of  water  oonaists  of : 

1  of  hydrogen 

8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 

We  say  accordingly : 

.9  :1::1  :« 

(B=o-iiiii. 

From  this  formula  vesults  the  faUowing  equation : 
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'    Or  expressed  in  general  terms : 

WcUerx  011111=  Hydrogen. 
i     ExAMPtB. —    • 

517  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen  I 
517x011111  =57-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  aboTe  given  formnla : 

.9^1 
1  X 

consequently  9   ^  -   ' 

X 

consequently  0?  =  ^ 

Or^  expressed  in  general  terms, 

Wa£er  divided  by  9  =  Eydrogen* 

EXAUFUE.-*** 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  % 

?1?  =  57-444 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  bf 
which  to  multiply^or  divide  the  compound,  in  order,  to  find,  the  per- 
centage proportion  by  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (compare  Table 
IIP). 

'  Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  15-96,  or  multiplying  it  by  006269;  thus  the 
carbon  may  be  estimated  from  the  ^carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  0*2727,  or  dividing  it  by  3-666. 

These  numbers  aro  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  easy 
to  remember  as  the  number  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisabley 
in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  gen«nl 
term,  viz., 

Oarbonic  acid  x  3       ^    , 


II               ~  varuuu; 

which  is 

derived  from  the 

proportion 

Since 

22 
22 

:6 
:6 

:  the  carbonic  add  found 
::  11^3 

:  X 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
reference  to  Table  IV.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  consiitaeot 
sought  for  every  number  of  the  compound  found,  from  1 — 9 ;  the 
operator  need,  therefore,  simply  add  the  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  Wei  find  :— 

*  Sm  TaUes  at  the  end  of  the  Tokme. 
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TABU. 


Fmud. 
Wvlar 

hjdngsa    irillll 

s 
0-am 

• 
9rmn 

4 

B 

« 

7 
w  lrV//o 

8 

9 

vwm 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  0*11111  of 
hydrogen,  that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0*55555  of  hydrogen  :  9  parts, 
100000,Aa 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  mnoh  hydrogen  is  con- 
tained in  5*17  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5 
parts,  for  -^  piirt,  andfor  ^  parts,  viz.  :— 

0'5656S 
0-011111 
0-0077778 
0-5744388 

Why  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner^  and  not  as  follows, 

0-55555 
011111 
0-77778 
1*44444 

18  self-evident^  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding. 
the  values  for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5*17.  This 
reflection  shows  also  ihat^  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in 
517  parts  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows : — 

55-555 

1*1111 

0*77778 
57*44388 

3.  Calculation  of  As  Per-eentage  BeauUa  of  IncUred  Analyi6$  in  Farts 

by  Weight. 

§  200. 

The  import  of  the  term  ^*  indirect  cmaJytis^  as  defined  in  §  151,  shows 
sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
odcolations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The  selection 
of  the  light  way  must  be  left  in  every  ^individual  case  to  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  operator.  I  will  give  here  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in 
two  of  tiie  indirect  analyses  described  in  Section  Y.  They  may  serve  aa 
examples  for  other  sinular  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  Detenmnatian  of  Soda  and  Fotasea, 

This  is  effected  by  determining  either  the  sum  total  of  the  sulphated 
alkalies,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them,  or  the  sum  total  of 
the  chlorides,  and  the  chlorine  contained  in  them. 

The  calculations  may  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  of  which  I 
Tnll  give  two  : — 

a.  Suppose  we  have  found  1*976  gnu.  of  sulphate  of  soda -f  sulphate 
of  potsflsa,  and  in  this  amount  1  grm.  of  sulphurio  acid ;  how  much 
potassa  is  present,  and  how  much  so£k  t 
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Fvnt  Method. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  =  1  gmL  were  oombined  with  potaasa  alone,  the 
qtiantitj  of  sulphate  would  amount  to  2*17775;  acooxxUng  to  the  pro- 
portion :'— 

40  :  87*11  ::l  :x;  a;=.2-1777ff 

The  difference  between  this  number  and  the  weight  of  mixed  snljJttto 
found,  *.«.,  2-17775-1 -9761  =  0-20165,  is  owing  to  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  mixture  being  oombined  with  soda  instead  of  potaasa.  The 
part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contained  in  the  mixture  in  the  place  of  sul- 
phate of  potaasa^  is  propoi*tional  to  the  difference  found ;  it  is  calculated 
as  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  O,  8  O^  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  Na  0,  S  O,  (16*11),  is  to  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda  (71), 
as  the  difference  found  to  the  Na  0|  SO,  contained  in  the  mixture;  or, 
expressed  in  numbers — 

1611:  71:: 0-20165:  a? 

0?  =  0-8887   =NaO,  SO, 
and  1-9761-^-8887  =  1-0874  =K0,  SO, 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  sulphuric  acid  found  by  2-17775,  deduct  from  the  pra 
duct  the  sum  of  the  sulphates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  4*4072 ; 
the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Seeond  MethodL 
Expressing  sulphate  of  potassa  hj^  and  sulphate  of  soda  by  K,  we 
have  the  following  equation : — 

K  +  N=  1-9761 
orK       =1-9761-N- 

1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contiuns  0*56338  ;  1  part  of  aulphato  <^ 
potassa  0-45919  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  amoxmt  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa^  viz.,  1  grm.,  must  consequenUy  be  = 
0*56338  X  the  number  of  units  present  of  sulphate  of  soda  (t.0.  x  the  qasn- 
tity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  present) +  0*45919  x  the  number  of  units 
present  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (t.6.  x  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  present). 

This  gives  us  tiie  second  equation  :-— 

(K  X  0-45919)  +  (N  X  0-56338)  =  1 
Or,  E:=1-(NxO;56338) 
0-45919 

Substituting  for^  K  its  value  according  to  the  first  equation,  we  obtain 

■.A„..,     ^T    l-(Nx  0-56338 
1-9761-N=-.A__ 

dai,  taking  off  the  denominator  of  the  fraction, 

(1-9761  X  0-45919)— (N  x  0-45919)  =  1— (N  x  0-56338), 
that  ii^ 

0-90T41—(N  X  0-45919)  =  l—(Nx  0-56338). 
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Plaeiiig  now  tbe  two  N  on  one  side,  we  obtain 

(N  X  0-56338)— (N  x  0-45919)  =  1—0-90741, 
or, 

1—0-90741^0-09259     Q.gg^^ 
0-56338—0-45919    0-10419 

The  analysed  mixture  therefore  contains  0*8887  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  oonsequently 

1-9761— 0-8887  =  10874 
of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

The  following  general  formula  may  be  deduced  firom  the  above  calcu- 
lation : — Assuming  A  to  stand  for  the  mixture,  and  N  for  the  Na  0, 
80^  K  for  the  K  0,  SO^  and  S  for  the  S  O^  contained  in  it : 

8— (Ax  0-45919 
-""  0-10419 

andK  =  A— N. 

Suppose  we  have  found  20  grammes  of  sulphate  of  potassa  +  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  in  these  20  grammes  10*5  grammes  of  sulphuric,  add,  how 
much  sulphate  of  potassa  does  the  mixture  contain,  and  how  much 
salphate  of  soda  I 

10-5— (20  X  0-45919) 

010419  ,  that  is 

_10-5— 91833_     ^'^^^^.-.  io>g3 
0-10419      0-10419' 

K  =  20— 12-63  =  7-37. 

The  20  grammes  of  the  mixture  consist  accordingly  of  12*63  Na  0, 
80^  and  7-37  K  0,80,. 

0.  Suppose  we  have  found  3  grammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  in  these  3  grammes  1  -6888  of  chlorine. 

SqiL  of  CMorine.        Bqn.  of  E  CL        Oilorine  found. 

35-46         :         74-57     ::     1-6888 :  oj 
X        =     3-5514 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  would  amount  to  3*5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
difference,  i.  «.,  3*5514 — 3  =  0*5514,  which  is  calculated  by  the  following 
proportion : 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  CI  and  the  equivalent  of 
NaCl  (1611)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  NaCl  (58*46),  as  the  difference 
found  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  present ;  or,  expressed  in  numbers  : 

16-11  :  58*46 ::  0*5514  :» 
a;  =  2  NaCl 
and3-2  =  lKCL 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived  : 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*1029,  deduct 
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from  the  prodnot  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  maltiply  the  difference 
by  0*36288 ;  the  product  ezpreases  the  quantitj  of  chloride  of  sodium 
C(Mitaiiied  in  the  mixed  chloride. 

The  following  formuln  will  serve  to  find  the  sodium  and  potaasinm  by 
direct  calculation : — 

Let  X  stand  for  potassium,  y  for  sodium,  8  for  the  mixed  chloride,  A 
for  the  chlorine  found, 

^[(8- A).      1>54]-A 


0.91=      ^ 
0-63  « 

6.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontia  and  Lime. 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonaio, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained*  in  them  (§  154,6).  Suppose  we  hare 
found  2  grammes  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grammes  0*7386  oi 
carbonic  acid 

Bqii«  of  G 0,         Bqn.  of  Sr  0,  C 0,  0  0,  fouAtL 

22         i         73-67  0-7386  :  x 

X         =         2-47335 

I^  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  add  were  combined  with 
strontia,  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2*47335  grms. 
The  deficiency,  =  0*47335,  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  present^ 
which  is  calculated  as  follows  :-t- 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of.  8r  O,  C  O^  and  the  eqniva- 
lent  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (23*67)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Oa  O,  C  O,  (50),  as  the 
difference  found  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mixed  alt ;  or, 
expressed  in  numbers : — 

23*67  :  50: :  0*47335:  a: 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  strontia.  From  this  the  following  short  role 
is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  3*3487,  deduct  from  the  product 
the  sum  of  the  csrbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2*1125;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carbdnate  of  line, 

c  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169,1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grammes,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  cons^uent'upon  the 
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transmisBion  of  chlorine  to  have  amotmted  to  1  gramme.  How  much 
chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  ? 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  id  simply  the  differebce  between  the 
weight  of  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present,  and  that  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  which  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  calculation  which  follows :  ) 

The  difference  between  the  eqaivfdents  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  re,  i.e.,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present 
in  the  mixture  ;  or,  expressed  in  numbers  : — 

44-007  :  187-942  : :  0-1  :  « 
a?  =  0-42227. 

The  2  'grammes  of  the  mixture  |therefore  contained  0*42227  grm.  of 
bromide  of  silver,  and  consequiBntly  2  -  0*42227  ^  1*57773  grm.  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver. 

It  results  from  this  calculation,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the 
ascertained  decrease  of  weight  by 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  sUver  originally  present  in  the  analysed 
mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of 
the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the  quantities  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  2,  and  the  proportions  of  these  two 
substances  contained  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  analysed  compound,, 
as  directed  in  1. 

Supplement  to  I, 

MEAN  VALT7E,  DEFIdENCT,  AND  EXCESS  IK  ANALYSES. 
§  201. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated 
from  the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  weight, 
of  the  analysed  substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other 
constituents,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  subsequent  per-centage  calcu-; 
lation  the  sum  total  must  invariably  be  100.  Every  loss  suffered  or 
excess  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will,  of 
course,  fall  exclusively  upon  the  one  constituent  which  is  estimated  from' 
the  loss.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  quantitative  estimations  of  this 
kind  can  afford  no  guarantee  of  correctness,  unless  the  other  constituents 
have  been  determined  by  good  methods,  and  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
accuracy  of  the  results  will  of  course  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  i^umber 
of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analysed  compound 
has  been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results" 
absolutely  accurate,  the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analysed  substance.' 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  tp 
every  analysis,  without  exception,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the 
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peivoentage  calcnktioii  will  sometJiOMS  dzoeed,  and  at  otiiera  ML  ahoit 
of,  100. 

In  all  caaes  of  this  desoriptiony  the  only  proper  wa^  is  to  give  the 
restdta  as  actually  ftmnd. 

S0|  for  instance^  FehUM  found,  in  his  analjrsis  of  ohromate  of  dhloride 
of  potaadum, 

Potassium       21*88 
Chlorine  19*41 

Chromic  acid  £^8*21 

99-50 
SerzMus,  in  his  analysis  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  potaaaa, 

Potasaa  12*8  • 

Sesquioxide  of  unuiium  86*8 

99-6 

Plattner,  in  his  analysis  of  magnetic  iron  pyrites. 

0/FcMun.  OfBramL 

Iron        59-72  5964 

Sulphur  40-22  4043 


99-94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or 
excess,  proportionally  among  the  several  constituents  of*  the  analysed 
compound,  as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the 
several  estimations  in  the  same  measure ;  moreover,  such  a  way  of 
arranging  the  calculation  of  the  results  deprives  other  chemists  of  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysia  No  one  need  be 
ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  somewhat  too 
much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess  be  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  which  difier  in  different  analyses,  and  which 
the  experienced  chemist  always  knows  how  to  ^  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  arithmetioal  mean  as  the  correct  result.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  tbe 
less  the  results  of  the  several  analyses  di£Eer.  The  results  of  the  several 
analyses  must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  all  events^  the  maximam 
and  minimum. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quanti^ 
of  substance  subjected  to  the  analytical  process  (provided  always  this 
quantity  be  not  altogether  too  small),  the  average  of  the  results  of 
several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite  independently  of  the  quantities 
used;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add  together  the  quantities  used,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the 
other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  the  per-centage  amount;  but joa 
must  calculate  the  latter  from  the  results  of  each  analysis  separately,  and 
then  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent  of 
A ;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  following 
tesults^— 
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1)  2  grammes  of  AB  hare  giren  0-99  grm.  of  A. 
2)50        „  „  24-00        „ 

From  sDalysifl 

No.  1,  it  resultB  tliat  AB  contains  49  50  per  cent,  of  A. 
Na2,  „  „  48-00  „ 


Total 97-50 

Mean 48-75 

It  wovli  be  qmte  erroneous  to  say 

2  +  50  =  52  of  AB  gave  0-99  +  24-00  =  24-99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB.  contain  48-06  of  A ; 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly 
altogether  the  influence  of  the  more  accuhbte  analysis  of  the  two  (1)  upon 
the  avenu^,  on  account  of  the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substance 
used  in  tniat  analysis. 

IL   DeDI^OTION  OF  EmFIRIGAL  FOBHULfi, 

§  202. 

If  the  per-eentage  oonsposition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called 
empifuMi^  fomrala  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  senreral  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equiya- 
lents — ^in  a  formula  whioh^  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give 
nnmbets  corresponding  perfectly,  or  nearly^  with  those  obtained  by  the 
analysis  of  the  substance  in  question.  We  are  compelled  to  confine  our- 
Belvee  to  the  expression  of  empirical  formulsB,  in  the  case  of  all  substances 
of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  equivalent,  as  e,g,,  mannite,  woody 
fibre,  mixed  substanoesj  d(c. 

The  method  of  deducing  empirical  formulse  is  very  simple,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections  : — 

How  should  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid  9 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  th^  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid,  as  1  is  to  x,  «.«.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid  ;  accordingly 

8:16::1  :x 
aj  =  2. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
carbon  present  in  carbonic  acid,  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

6  :  6  ::        I      :     X 

(equivalent  of  carbon)    (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid.) 
»=1. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  simply  its  per-centage  composition,  viz., 
27-273  of  carbon. 
72-727  of  oxygen 

<  I  III 

100-000  of  carbonic  acid, 
U.  HH 
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the  relative  propcJirtioa  of  the  equivalents  mi||^t  still  b^  asoertaiiied, 
even  though  anj  other  given  number,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equiTi- 
lent  of  carbonic  acid.  Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid ;  thus, 

8  :  72-727  ::  l.x 

(Equ.  of  O)  (Amount  of  oxygen  in  the 

assumed  equivalent  of  100) 
a;  =  9-0[91()    ']] 
and 

6  :  27-273  ::  I  :  x 

(Equ.  of  C)  (Amount  of  carbon  in  the 

assumed  equivalent  of  100) 
«  =  4-5455, 

We  see  here  that  although  the  numbers  which  express  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  have  changed,  yet  the  rdaiive 
proportion  remains  the  same ;  since 

4-5455:  9-0910  ::1  :  2. 

The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  foUovB : 
Assume  any  number,  say  100  fbecause  this  is  the  most  convenient),  u 
the  equivalent  of  the  compound  for  which  you  wish  to  establish  an 
empirical  formula,  and  ascertain  how  often  the  equivalent  of  each  oodp 
stituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same  oonstitnoit 
resulting  from  the  analysis.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  numben 
expressing  the  relative  proportion  wluch  the  several  constituents  bear  to 
each  other,  you  have  attained  your  purpose — ^viz.,  the  deduction  of  sn 
empirical  formula.  Still,  it  is  usual  to  reduoe  the  numbers  found  to  the 
simplest  expression. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e.^.,  the  deduction  of 
the  empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  per-centage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39-56  of  carbon 

7-69  of  hydrogen 
52*75  of  oxygen 


100-00 
This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6  :  39-56  ::1  :x 

aj  =  6-593 
1  :    7-69  =  1  :x 

x^  7-690 
8:52-75  =  1  :x 

«=  6-593 

We  have  now  the  empirical  formula  for  mannite,  viz., 
%'iM  *^r«»o  ^$'m 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen  ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expressed  by  smaller 
numbers. 
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A  simple  calculation  suffices  to  answer  this  question,  viz., 
6-693:  7-690::  60  :« 

(Any  other  number  might  be  isubstituted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of 
the  proportion,  bnt  60  is  the  most  convenient)  since  it  is  divisible  with- 
out remainder  by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

«  =  70 

We  have  accordingly  now  the  simple  formula, 
C^    H«    0^=0.    H,    0.. 

The  peiH^entage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  been  de- 
duced from  the  results  of  actual  analyses,  the  correctness  of  the  formula 
derived  from  it  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Now  let  us  take  the  re- 
mits of  a  direct  analysis  of  mannite. 

Opperfnannohteaned,  upon  the  combustion  of  1*693  gran,  of  mannite, 
with  oxide  of 'Copper,  2*296  grammes  of  carbonic  acid  and  1*106  grm. 
of  water.     This  gives  by  calculation  in  per^H^ents. 

39*31  of  carbon 
7*71  of  hydrogen 
62*98  of  oxygen 


100*00 
which,  calculated  as  above,  gives 

^•*ut  ^no  ^em 

«8  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  by  the  proportion  : 
6-662:  7-710::  6  :x 
aj  =  7*06 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7'*06  may  be  properly  exchanged 
for  7,  and  also  that  the  difference  between  6*662  and  6*622  is  so  trifling 
that  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number.  These  considerations 
lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  formula 

C.    H,    O, 

The  proof  whether  the  formula  is  correct  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  per-centage  differs  from 
that  found,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 
empiiical  formula.  If  the  difference  is  more  considerable  than  can  be 
aocotmted  for  by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  formula  fieJlacious,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  more  correct  one ;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case 
of  substances  of  which  the  equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formnlie 
may  be  deduced  from  one  and  the  same  analysis,  or  from  several  very 
nearly  corresponding  analyses ;  since  the  numbers  found  are  never  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  only  approximate. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mannite : 
Calculated 


.      for 

fi?r       . 

fonnd 

0. 

.   39-56 

c, 

39-67.    . 

.  39-31 

h; 

7-69 

ri. 

7:44.    . 

.  7-71 

o;. 

53-76 

0 

52-89 

52-98 

100-00  10000         10000 

hb2 
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III.  Deduction  of  Rational  Fobmuub. 

§203. 

If  both  the  per-centage  composition  and  the  equlval^it  of  a  sabsUnoe 
are  known,  it  is  easj  to  deduce  its  rational  formula — ^tbat  is,  a  foimu]* 
expressing  not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalentSi  but  also 
their  absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration  : — 

1.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  ffypoaulphurie  AeuL 
Analysis  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  per-centage  compoeition  of 
hyposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  per-centage  composition 
of  hyposulphate  of  potassa,  viz., 

Sulphur 4444    Potassa 39*551 

Oxygen     .....  55*56    Hyposulphuric  acid    .     .  60*449 

Hyposulphuric  acid      10000     Hyposulphate  of  potassa  100*000 
(Equivalent  of  potassa =47*11) 

From  the  proportion : 

39*551  :  60*449::  47-11  :x 
a;  =  72 

results,  as  x,  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained  in 
hyposulphuric  acid — in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hyposnlphuiie 
acid. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  add, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  hypothetical  one,  as  we  were  obliged  to  do 
in  the  case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  may  state  at  once : 

100:  44-44::  72  :x 
X  =32; 

t.  e,  like  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again  : 

100  :  55*56::  72:  a: 
X  =40; 

i.  e.  like  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen* 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i.  e.  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32 ;  and 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen,  i.  e.  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40 ;  the 
rational  formula  for  hyposulphuric  acid  is  accordingly^ 

S.O.. 
2.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  qf  Benzoic  Acid. 

Stenhotue  obtained  from  0*3807  grm.  of  hydrated  benzoio  acid,  diied  st 
212""  F.,  0*9575  of  carbonic  acid  and  0*1698  of  water. 

0*4287  grm.  of  benzoate  of  silver,  dried  at  212'' F.,  gaTe,0-202  ofsfl- 
ver.     From  these  numbers  results  the  following  composition  : — 

Carbon 68*67     Oxide  of  silver  •    ,     .    50*67 

Hydrogen    ....      4*95    Benzoic  add  •    .     .     •    49*33 

Oxygen 26*38  •  

Benzoate  of  sOver  .     •  100*00 

Hydrated  benzoic  acid  10000 

(Elquivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver » 115*97) 
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50-67:  49-33::  115-97  :« 
aj=  112-904 

t.  &  the  equivalent  of  aDhydrous  benzoic  acid ;  the  equiTaleni  of  the 
hjdrated  add  is  accordingly^  112*904  +  9  -^  121*904 ;  we  say  therefore 
now: 

100:  68-67::  121-904  :x 

aj=  83-711 
100  :   4-95::  121-904  :x 

a?  =6-035 
100  :  26-38::  121-904  :x 
a;  =  32-158 
6  is  contained  in  83-711         13-95  times 
1  „  6-035  6-03      „ 

8  „  32-158  4-02      „ 

A  glance  at  the  nmnbers  resulting  from  these  divisions  suffices  to  show 
that  13-95  may  be  exchanged  for  14,  and  that  6  may  be  substituted  for 
6*03,  and  4  for  4-02.  The  rational  formula  for  the  hydrate  of  benzoic 
acid  is  accordingly, 

Ou   H,    O,. 

This  gives,  by  calcula-  The  numbers  found  by 

tion,  StetUkmae  were, 

0   68-85  ,  68-67 

H    4-92  4-95 

O   26-23  26-38 


100-00  100-00 

3,     I>ediu!Uon  of  the  Rational  FomwXa  qf  Theine. 

StenhoitB^s  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization,  gave 
the  following  results : 

1.  0-285  grm.  of  theine  gave  0*5125  of  carbonic  acid  and  0*132  of 
vater. 

2.  The  combustion  of  theine  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  gaseous  mix- 
tare  of  CO,  and  N,  in  the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the 
latter. 

3.  0-5828  gniL  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0-143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  results  the  following  per-oentage  composition  :*^ 

Carbon    .  •  49-05 

Hydrogen  .     5-14 

Nitrogen.  •  28*61 

Oxygen    .  .  17-20 

100-00 
and  196-91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.     For  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of 
theine  and  bichloride  c^  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  CI  +  Pt  CI, 
The  equivalent  of  this  double  salt  is  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion : 

0*143  : 0-5828 ::  98-94  (equivalent  of  platinum)  :  x 
a  =  403-23; 
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and  conseqnentlj  the  equivalent  af  theine^  by  subtracting  firom  403*23 
the  sum  of  1  equivalent  of  bichloride  of  platinum  (169-86)  and  1  equiva- 
lent of  hydrochloric  acid  (36*46) 

403-23-(l  69-86  +  36-46)  =  196-91. 
This  supplies  the  following  proportions  :— ;• 

100  :  49-06::  196-91  :x 

x=:  96*584 
100:    dl4::  196-91*:  a; 

«=   10-121 
100  :  28-61::  196-91  :  a? 

a;  =  56-336 
100  :  17-20::  196-91  :x 

x=   33-868 

6  is  contained  in  96-584,  1609  times 

1              „              10-121,  10-12      „ 

14        .      „             56-336,  4-02      „ 

8             „             33868,  4-23      „ 

for  which  may  be  substituted  16, — 10, — 4,— and  4,  which  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

This  gives  by  calculation,  Found. 

49-47  49-05 

515  514 

28-89  28-61 

16-49  17-20 


10000  100-00 

.  The  double  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  gives 
platinum  in  100  parts, 

Calculated.  Found. 

24-70  24-53 

4.  Special  Method  of  Deducing  Rational  FormuUe  for  Oxygen  SaUt, 

a.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  no  Isomorphous  ConstituenU. 

•  The  rational  formuleo  for  oxygen  sdts  may  be  deduced  also  bj  a 

method  different  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which 

the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.     This  method  is 

exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia^  I  found, 


Soda  .        . 

17-93 

Oxide  of  ammonium    . 

15-23 

Sulphuric  acid     . 

46-00 

Water         , 

20-84 

100-00 

SI  of  Na  0     contam    8  of  0,  ooBseqnently  17*93  of  Na  0  contain  4'6S  of  0. 

26...NH,0       ...      8...0,  ...  15-28 ...  N  H.  0  ...      4-68...0. 

40...SO,  ...    24  ...0,  ...  46-00...8O,       ..:   "27-60  ...0. 

9...  HO  ...      8...0,   .      ...  20-84  ...HO       ...    18*52  ...0. 
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The  lespectiTe  quantities  of  oxygen, 

4-63  :  4*68  :  27-60  :  18-52, 

stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio 

as  1  : 1-01  :  5-97  :  4-00, 

for  which  we  may  safely  sabstitute 

1:1:6:4, 

which  leads  to  the  formula 

NaO,NH,0,  2SO,  +  4HO 
or,  Na  O,  80,  +  NH^Q,  80,-1-4  Aq. 

h.  In  the  ease  of  Compounds  containing  IsomarphotM  Constituents, 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  isomorphous  constituents  may  replace  each 
other  in  all  proportions ;  therefore,  in  establishing  a  formula  for  com- 
pounds containing  isomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken  coUec- 
tivdy  ;  that  is,  they  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  one  amd  the  same 
body.  This  Very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formul»  for 
minerals. 

A.  JSrdmann  found  in  Monradite 

Amount  of  Oxygen. 

SiHcicadd  5617 29-179 

Magnesia                 31-63      .         12*652  (  ii.f^Ol 

Protoxide  of  iron     8-56      .           1-949/     '        •         ^*  ^^ 
Water  4-04 3-590 


100-40 

Now  the  ratio  between 

3-59  :  14-601  :  29-179 
is  as  1  :  4*07  :  8*1, 

for  which  we  may  safely  substitute 

1:4:8. 

Designating  1  equivalent  of  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  num- 
bers the  formula : — 

4(RO,SiO^  +  HOor4  |^^|o,  SiO^  +  Aq. 

Besides  isomorphous  substances,  all  bodies  of  analogous  composition 
possess  the  faculty  of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds ;  thus  we  find 
that  KG,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  &c,  replace  each  other.  These  substances 
likewise  must  be  expressed  collectively  in  the  formula. 

AUch  found  in  Andesme 


Silicic  acid 

69-60      . 

Alnmioa 

24-28 

Sesqaiozide 

of  iron 

1-58 

Lime 

6-77 

Ikbtenena 

1-08      , 

Soda 

6-53 

PotassR 

1-08 

Amoant  of  Oxygen. 

•                • 

30-94 

11-22 ) 
0-48  ■  • 

11-70 

1-61  •\ 

0-43/ 
1-68  f  • 

3-90 

018) 

99-93 
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The  ratio  between  3-90  :  11*70  :  30*94 

is  as  1  :  3  :  7*93 ; 
for  which  we  msj  safely  aubstitute 

.  1:3:8. 
Deaignating  1  equivalent  of  metal  by  B^  we  obtain  fronatlievBnnmben 
the  formula : — 

RO  +  R,0,  +  iSiO 
=  R  O,  Si  O.  +  JR,  O^  3  Si  O^ 

which  may  likewise  be  written  : 

^*  )  AL) 

NffaSiO,+       V0^3SiO^ 

K    )  *^^^ 

Showing  thus  that  this  mineral  is  Leueite  (K  0, 8i  0, 4-  Al,  0^  3  Si  0  J, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lime,  soda^  aiul 
magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  by  seequiozide  of  iron. 

These  remarks  respectiog  the  deduction  of  formul»  for  oxygen  salts, 
apply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  sulphides. 

lY.   CALCXTLATIOir    OP    THE    DiafSITT     OF    THB    VaPOBS     OF    VOLATOK 

Bodies,  and  Application  of  the  Results,  as  a  Means  of  cox- 

TBOLLINQ  their   ANALYSES,  AND  DETEaJUNING  THEIB  EqUTVALESTS. 

§  204. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  constituents  in  one  volume. 

Kg.,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  give 
2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  and  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  hydrogen — viz., 

2x0-0693  =  0-1 386 
+  M083 


1-2469 


But  as  they  give  2  volumes  cf  aqueous  vapor,  these  l'2i69  ar(  dis- 
tributed between  the  2  volumes;  accordingly 

L?^  =0-62346 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  Taper 
of  a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a 
formula,  provided  the  density  has  been  determined  at  a  temperature,  at 
least  54-72^  F.,  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  analysed  substance ,  as  it 
is  only  under  these  conditions  that  the  actual  and  constant  density  of  the 
vapor  can  be  ascertained. 
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For  iDBtanoe :  from  the  resoltB  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  oamphor^ 
has  b^en  dedoced  the  empirical  formula : 

0„H.O. 

Dwmaa  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  camphor  =  5*312.  Now,  by 
what  means  do  we  find  whether  this  formula  is  correct  with  respect  to 
the  relatiTe  proportions  of  the  equivalents  % 

Speoifio  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carhon  0*831 

n  f,  hydrogen  gas  0*0693 

„  „  oxygen  gas  1-108 

10  equ.  C=  10  volumes  =  10x0-831  =.8-310 
8  equ.  H  =  16  volumes  =  16  x  00693  =  1109 
1  equ.  0=   1  volume  =    1  x  M08   =  1-108 

10-527 

This  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  gravity  found 
by  direct  experiment  (-^i^^^^P^  =5-263);  which  shows  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical 
formula  of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formula  is  correct,  also,  with 
r^ard  to  the  absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined 
simply  from  the  density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  how 
many  volumes  of  camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds. 
Litbig  assimaes  the  equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes, 
and  gives  accordingly  the  formula  C^^  HO;  whilst  thmaa  assumes  it  to 
correspond  to  4  volumes,  and  gives  the  formula  accordingly  C^  H^,  0,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  affords,  therefore,  in  reality,' 
Bunply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but 
not  of  establishing  a  rational  formula;  and  although  it  is  made  to 
Qerre  sometimes  for  the  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the 
case  of  substances  for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain 
ratio  of  condensation  :  thas,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equi- 
valent of  most  of  the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  acids,  of  alcohols, 
&&,  corresponds  to  4  volumes. 

In  §  203,  2,  we  have  deduced  the  rational  formula  of  hydrated  benzoic 
acid  at  C  H^  O^.  Dumas  and  MUacherlich  found  the  density  of  the 
vapor  of  this  acid  =  4-26. 

Now  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum 
total  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1 
equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  viz., 

14  volumes  0  =  11-634 

12  volumes  Hb  0*831 

4  volumes  0  a  4432 


16-897 
=  4-224 


Eermann  Kopp  ("  Compt  renA,"  44, 1347;  "CheuL  Owitralbl.,"  1857, 
595,)  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  equivalent  of  a 
Buhstance  is  calculated  upon  B,^!,  and  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  the 
same  upon  atmospheric  air  =^  1,  the  division  of  the  equivalent  by  the 
density  of  the  vapor  gives  the  followjing  quotients,    . 
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28-88        14*44        7*22 
acoording  as  the  formula  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  volame  of  vapor: 
28*88  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  4  Tolomes 
14-44        „  „  „2      „ 

7-22        „  „  „  1  volume 

Eapp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quotients.  If  the  density  of  the 
vapor  is  not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experi- 
ment), other  numbers  are  found,  but^  to  be  correct,  these  must  come 
near  the  normal  numbers. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  density  of 
the  vapor  of  the  body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not 

Oay-LuaaoiKi  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  ethyl-alcohol  =  1*6133  ; 
DaUon  =  2'l  {Gmdin's  «  Handbuch  der  Chemie,"  4,  650). 

Now,  which  is  the  correct  number? 

The  equivalent  of  alcohol,  0^  H,  0„  is  46. 

It  is  evident  that  Gay-Lusaac^s  number  is  approximately  correct,  for 
the  quotient  found  by  it  comes  very  near  the  normal  quotient,  28*88. 

Again,  if  we  know  the  equivsdent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  of  vapor  corresponding  to  1  equivalent,  we  may  also,  with  the 
same  facility,  theoretically  calcidate  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  the  body 
For  instance :  the  equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  is  122.  The 
division  of  this  number  by  2888  gives  4*224,  as  the  density  of  the  vapor, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  found  by  actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  approximately  know  (by  experiment)  the  density  of 
the  vapor  of  a  body,  and  also  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may,  with 
the  aid  of  these  quotients,  approximately  calculate  the  equivalent  of 
the  body. 

E.g.  The  density  of  the  vapor  of  acetic  ether  has  been  found  =  3*112. 
The  multiplication  of  this  number  by  28  88  gives  89*87  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actual  equivalent,  88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor 
of  a  body  is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  of 
an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the 
density  of  the  vapor  is  calculated  from  the  data  obtained  as  described  in 
§193. 

We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dumaa^a  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

The  results  of  the  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air      .  .  .  .         13*5^  C. 

Barometer  .....       742  millimetres 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing 

the  gk)be    .  .  244**  0. 

Increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe  0*708  grm. 

Volume  of  mercury  required  to  fill  the 

globe  .  295  cubic  centimetres 

Residual  air  •  .....  0       .      . 
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KoWy  to  find  the  density  of  the  Ta|K>r,  we  have  to  detenmne, 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air.  which  the  globe  holds.  (This  we  most  neoes- 
sarilj  know  for  the  solntion  of  ihe  second  qneetioo.) 

2.  The  weight  of  the  camphor  vapor  which  the  globe  holds. 

3.  The  Tolxune  to  which  ike  camphor  Tapor  corresponds,  at  0^  C.  and 
0-760  millimetres  bar. 

^  The  solution  of  these  questions  is  quite  simple ;  and  if  the  calcula- 
tion, notwithstanding,  appears  somewhat  complicated,  this  is  merely 
owing  to  certain  reductions  and  corrections  which  are  required. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  in  ths  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  cubic  centimetres,  as  we  see  by  the  volume  of 
mercury  required  to  fill  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  weight  of  295  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  13-5**  C. 
and  0-742  millimetre  bar.,  at  0""  0.  and  760  millimetres  bar. ) 

The  question  is  solved  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  by  the 
following  proportions : — 

760:  742::  295  :x 

0= 288  cubic  centimetres.  (At  13*5''  C.  and  760  milli- 

metres bar.) 
and  again : 

288  288    * 

1  ^/iQ.g — {\.f\f\otia\  =  1  t\AaAi   =  274  cubic  centimetres  (at  0°  0.  and  760 
1  + (13-5x000366)     1-04941  millimetres  blir.) 

Now  1  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  0°  0.  and  760  millimetres  bar. 
weighs  000129366  grm. ;  274  cubic  centimetres  weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  x:274  =  0-35446  grm. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe  +  the  air 
within  it ;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe  +  the  vapor  (but  without 
the  air)  ; — ^to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vapor,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  subtract  the  tare  from  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with 
vapor,  since  (j^lass •¥ vapor) — (glased air)  is  not  =  tM»^r/  but  we  have 
either  to  subtract,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  air  from  the  tare, 
or  to  add  the  weight  of  the  air  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe. 
Let  us  do  the  latter : — 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe  =  0-35446  grm. 

Increase  of  weight  of  globe         =  0*70800  grm. 

The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly       =  1*06246  grm. 

3.  The  Vohme  to  which  this  Weight  of  1-06246  grm.  of  Vapor  corre- 
eponde  at  0°  0.  and  760  miUvmetree  bar. 

We  know  from  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  corresponds  to 
295  cubic  centimetres  at  244^  C,  and  742  millimetres  bar.  Before  we 
can  proceed  to  reduce  this  volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198, 
the  following  corrections  are  necessary  : — 

a.  244''  C.  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  correspond,  according  to 
Magntufe  experiments,  to  239"^  C.  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table 
VI). 
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h,  Aooording  to  Dndong  and  Ptftt^  glass  expands  (oommebobig  at  O"*  C.) 
7^^  of  its  Tolaine  for  each  degree  0.  The  Tolome  of  the  globe  at 
the  moment  of  sealing  was  aocoidingly-^ 

«^^    295x239     ^^^     ^.         ,.    _^ 
+  •  30000    ^        ^'"^      oentimotrea. 

If  we-now  proceed  to  reduee  this  Tolvme  upon  0^0.  and  760  milli- 
metzvs  bar.,  we  find  hj  the  proportion, 

760:742::297:aj 

X  {ue,  cubic  centimetres  of  vapor  at  760  millimetres  bar.  and  239^  C) 

B  290 ;  and  by  the  eqnationy 
290 
14.(239x000366)"* 

X  {ue.  cubic  centimetres  of  vapor  at  760  millimetres  bar.,  and  0°  C.)= 
154-6. 

154*6  cubic  centimetres  of  camphor  vapor  at  0°  G,  and  760  millnnetres 
bar.  weigh  accordingly  1*06246  grm. 

1  litre  (1000  cubic  centimetres)  weighs  consequently  6*87231  grma. ; 
since 

154*6  :  1*06246::  1000  :  6*87231. 

Now  1  litre  of  air  at  O''  C.  and  760  millimetres  bar.  weighs  1*29366 
grm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  is  =  5-31S ; 
since 

1-29366;  6*67231  ;:1  :  5*312. 


PART  IL 
SPECIAL   PART. 


I.  ANALYSIS  OF  WATEES. 

A.  Akaltsib  op  FassH  Wateb   nr  Spbikos,  Wells,  BrookSi 
BiYEBS,  dra.* 

§  205. 

Thb  analyaui  of  the  several  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  uavaXLy  restricted 
to  the  qnaDtitative  estimation  of  the  following  substances. 

a.  Bchset :  Soda,  lime,  magnesia. 

h.  Acids :  Solphorio  add,  silicic  add,  carbonic  add  (combined),  chlo- 
rine. 

a  Mechamicdlly  suspended  MaUers :  Clay,  &o. 

We  confine  ottrselvee,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodie& 
In  cases  where  the  examination  is  to  extend  to  other  constituents  besides 
these,  the  methods  given  in  §§  206 — 213  are  resorted  to. 

L  The  Water  is  dea/t. 

1.  Deiertninaiion  of  the  ddorvne,^-!!^  may  be  effected,  dther,  a,  by 
the  gravimetric,  or,  h,  by  the  volumetric  method. 

ck  Gra/oimetrio  Method. 
Take  500 — 1000  grammes  or  ccf  Addify  with  nitric  add,  and  pre- 
dpitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely subsided  (§  141,  L,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  tiie  chlorine  is  so  in- 
considerable that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  slight 
turbidity,  evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  ^,  ^  ^,  <Jka,  of  its 
bulk,  filter,  wash  the  predpitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed. 

h,  Vohimetrie  Method 
Evaporate  1000  grammes  or  ac  down  to  a  small  quantity  of  reddnal 
liquid,  and  determine  the  chlorine  in  this,  without  previous  filtration,  by 
fidntion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141, 
L,  6,  o). 

2.  Iktenmnatian  of  the  Sulphume  Acid  Take  about  1000  grammes 
or  ac;  Addify  with  hydrochloric  add  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Filter  after  the  pradpitate  has  completely  subsided  (§  132, 1.,  1).  If  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the 
addified  waiar  to  i,  i,  7,  Ac.,  of  the  bulk,  before  adding  the  chloride  of 
barium. 

3.  DeterminaHon  of  the  SiUeie  Acid,  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 
Evaporate  1000  grammes  of  the  water — ^best  in  a  platinum  dish — after 

*  Compare  the  ehapier  on  the  nine  rabjectin  Pretem^^  '^QnalitotiTe  A,^iaIjriiB," 
5th  EdiUon,  S  208. 

t  Kb  the  specific  gnTity  of  the  fresh  water  of  springs,  riTers,  &o.,  diiTers  bat  little 
from  that  of  pare  water,  the  several  qaantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measared  instead 
of  weighed.    The  oalcdation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  roand  nomber  of  cable  cent!- 
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addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid,  to  diynefls,  treat  the  reddae  ^th 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter  off  from  the  separated  silicic  add,  and 
treat  the  latter  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  4,  a  (30)* 

4.  DelermvMUion  of  the  whole  Residue  and  Estimation  of  the  Soda, 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grammes  or  cubic  centimetres  of  the  water,  with 
proper  care,  to  dryness,  in  a  platinam  or  porcelain'  dish,  first  over  a 
lamp,  finally  on  the  water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to 
a  temperature  of  about  366^  F.,  until  no  further  dimiaiitiaii  of  weight 
takes  place.     This  gives  the  totai  wawwnl  of  the  salts. 

h.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation  with  a 
dish,  to  avoid  loss  from  spurting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath.  After 
ten  minutes,  riuse  the  cover  by  means  of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the 
contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the  free  sulphuric  add,  ignite  the 
residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(§  ^7,  1),  and  wdgh.  The  residue  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  some  separated  silidc  add. 
It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The  quantity  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of 
the  latter  the  known  wdght  of  the  silidc  add  and  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated  from  the  quantities 
of  these  earths  found  in  3. 

5.  JHreet  Estmation  of  the  Soda, 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  oompacative 
expedition,  by  the  following  method  : — 

Evaporate  1250  grammes  or  cc.  of  the  water,  in  a  diah,  to  about 
\,  and  then  add  2 — 3  ac.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart 
a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then 
wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rinse  every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask  ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  fluid  must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  partides  of  the  pre- 
dpitate  adhering  to  the  dish  well  washed,  and  the  washings  also 
added  to  the  flask.  Allow  the  contents  to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark, 
shake,  let  depodt,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200  aa  <^ 
the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1000  grammes  of  the  water,  tninsfer  to 
another  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  tome 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake^  let  deposit^ 
filter  through  a  dry  fllter,  measure  off  200  cc,  oorre^ponduig  to  800 
grammes  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,*  evapente^ 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium  as  direeted  §  98,  3bt 

6.  Calculate  the  number  found  in  1--5  upon  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carhaiUs  aeid  in  com- 
bination, as  follows : —  * 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the 
bases  found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  firsts  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  predpitated  from  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  and,  secondly, 

*  To  ooDTert  the  itill  remaining  snlpbate  of  soda,  on  ignition,  into  chloride  of  todiinB. 

t  This  proceBB,  which  entirely  dispenBes  with  washing,  presents  one  sonxee  of  error— 
Til.,  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  taken  into  aceonni.  The  error  result- 
ing from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safdy  be  disregarded,  a  the  ezoesB  of 
weight  amounts  to  0*2  per  cent,  at  the  most. 
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an  amount  corresponding  to  that  of  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  eqaiva^ 
lent  of  CI,  1  equivalent  oi  80,)  ;  the  differeoce  expresses  the  quantity 
of  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  Uie  bases  in  the  form  of  neutral  car- 
bonates. 40  parts  of  solphmic  add  remaining  after  subtracting  the 
qnantilaes  just  stated,  correspond  aocordinglj  to  22  parts  of  carbonic 
add.  If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grammes  or  c.  c.  of  the 
water,  in  a  flask,  until  only  a  small  portion  is  left ;  add  tincture  of  lit- 
mus, then  nitric  add  of  known  strength  and  proceed  ae  directed  §  139, 
I.,  6,  a,  hb. 

7.  CaniroL 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  msCTesia,  sulphuric  add,  silicic 
add,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an  amount  of 
oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is  combined  with 
metel  and  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  balance  re- 
maining must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in 
4,0.  F^r/ed  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the 
evapotation  of  the  water  chloride  of  magnesium  is  partially  decomposed, 
and  converted  into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic 
add  }  3,  it  is  difficult  to  fk-ee  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  water  without 
incurring  loss  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and.  4,  the  reddue  remaining  upon  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  a  bauic 
salt,  whereas,  in  our  calculation,  we  have  assumed  the  quantity  of  car- 
bcmic  add  oorreq>onding  to  the  neutral  salt. 

IL  The  vxiter  ie  not  char. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  flask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended 
matter  is  deposited ;  draw  off  the  clear  water  with  a  dphon  as  far  as 
practicable,  filter  from  the  residual  sediment,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents 
of  the  filter,  and  weigh.     Treat  the  clear  water  as  directed  in  I. 

Respecting  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  refer  to  §  213,  remarking 
simply  that  it  is  usiudly*  arranged  upon  the  following  principles  : 

Cfdorine  is  calculated  in  combination  with  the  sodium ;  if  there  is  an 
excess,  this  is  calculated  in  combination  with  the  magnesium ;  if  there  is 
still  an  excess,  this  is  calculated  in  combination  with  the  caJcium.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  excess  of  soda,  this  is  calculated  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  stUphuric  add,  or,  if  part  of  this 
has  been  calculated  already  in  combination  with  soda,  the  remainder  of 
it,  is  estimated  in  combination  with  lime.  The  eUide  acid  is  put  down 
in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime  and  the  mcu/nesia  as  car- 
bonates, and  this,  according  to  droumstances^  either  as  neutral  carbonates 
or  as  bicarbonates. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qtioUtative 
analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  calculation  necessary. 
In  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  quantities  are  often  calculated  for 
10,000  parts  of  water  instead  of  1000  parts ;  and  frequently  also  in  grains 
per  pound  of  water  (1  pound  =  7680  grains). 

For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the  hard- 

*  There  is  a  oertain  latitude  allowed  in  the  mode  of  arranging  the  results  of  an ' 
iuudTsis. 

II.  II 
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ness  of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it)  hy 
means  of  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength.  A  detailed  description 
of  this  method,  which  was  first  employed  by  Clarke  has  been  given 
by  Fehling  and  Faiszt  (Qewerbebbitt  aus  Wiirtembe^,  1852,  193 ;~ 
''Pharmaoeut.  Centralbl,"  1852,  513).  It  is  only  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  there  given  that  accurate  and  corresponding  results  are  ob- 
tained by  this  metiiod. 

B.  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERAL  WATERS.* 

§206. 

In  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  we  have  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
stances than  claim  our  attention  in  that  of  fresh  waters.  In  general,  the 
following  substances  have  to  be  quantitatively  determined  in  the  analysb 
of  a  mineral  water  : — 

a.  Bases :  Potassa,  soda,  lithia,  ammonia,  lime^  baiyta^  atrontia, 
magnesia,  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  maD- 
ganese  (oxide  of  sdnc,  protoxide  of  nickel,t  protoxide  of 
cobalt,t  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  binoxide  of  tin, 
teroxide  of  antimony). 
6.  Adds  :  Sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  nitric  acid,  hyposulphurous  acid,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  crenicadd, 
apocrenic  acid,  formic  acid,  propionic  acid,  &«x,  (axaenioos 
and  arsenic  acids,  titanic  acidt). 
e.  Non-combined  dements  and  indifferent  gases :  Oxygen,  nitrogen, 

light  carbide  of  hydrogen. 
d.  Indifferent  organic  matters. 
Many  of  these  substances  occur  in  most  springs,  in  considerable  pro- 
portions ;  of  the  bases,  more  particularly  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some- 
times also  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  of  the  acids, — sulphuric  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sometimes  also  hydrosulphuric  add.  The 
others  are  almost  invariably  found  only  in  trifling  and  often  in  exceed- 
ingly minute  proportions.  The  substances  between  brackets  occur  usualJj 
only  in  the  muddy,  ochreous,  or  solid  sinter  deposits,  ^  which  form,  in 
most  mineral  springs,  in  the  parts  where  the  air  acts  upon  the  water 
flowing  ofi^  or  kept  in  a  reservoir. 

The  subject  of  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  \b  properly  treated  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  The  analytical  process :  and,  2.  The  ccUctiUuion  and 
arra/ngemeTU  of  the  resuUs. 

1.  The  Analytical  Pbocbss. 

The  performance  of  the  analytical  process  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  1,  operations  and  experiments  at  the  spring  or  well ;  and,  3,  opera- 
tions and  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

*  Compare  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Preaeniusi  "  QualitatiTe  Analjsis," 
5th  Bdidon,  §  209. 

t  Mazade,  Henry  ("Jonrn.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,"  S  t^ric,  24,  805  ;  '*  Jonrn.  f 
prakt.  Ghem.,"62,  29). 

t  If  they  contain  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper,  ^.,  which  might  proceed  from  m«al 
itubes,  stopcocks,  ^.,  the  real  origin  of  the  oxides  most  be  most  carefully  ascertainei 
\Bee  ^'Qaalitatire  Analysis"). 
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A.  Opkbations  and  Experiments  at  the  Sprinq  or  Well. 

L  Apparatus  and  other  Kequisites. 

§  207. 

1.  A  pipette  of  200  cubic  centimetres  capacity.  Fig.  131  represents 
a  pipette  in  a  travelling  case,  as  recommended  by  Fr, 
Mohr,  A  common  siphon  may  also  be  used  instead, 
with  the  lower  orifice  somewhat  narrow.  The  capacity 
of  this  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  with  water,  and 
measuring  the  contents  in  a  graduated  glass. 

2.  Four  bottles  with  well-'fitting  corks;  each  of  these 
bottles  should  hold  about  300  cc. 

3^  An  accurately  graduated  thermometer,  with  plain 
scale. 

4.  A  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  solution  of  ammonia 
and  1  volume  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or 
chloride  of  barium  (§  139,  I.,  h,  a).  This  mixture  is 
boiled.     It  is  filtered  at  the  spring  or  well. 

5.  About  8  white  glass  bottles  of  1^ —  2  litres  capa- 
city, with  well-fitting  stoppers ;  ground-glass  stoppers 
answer  the  purpose  best.  If  corks  are  used,  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  piece  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

6.  Some  larger  bottles,  holding  together  at  least  50 
pounds  of  water,  with  well-fitting  corks  or  glass- 
stoppers  ;  instead  of  these  a  small  carboy  may  be  used. 

7.  A  litre  and  a  half-litre  flask. 

8.  1  middle-sized  and  2  large  funnels. 

9.  Swedish  filtering  paper. 

10.  Flasks,   beakers,  lamp,  glass   rods,  glass  tubes.  Fig.  131. 
caoutchouc  tubes,  files,  scissors,  knife,  corks,  string,  &c. 

11.  Reagents,  more  especially  the  following:  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
acid,  acetic  add,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  barium,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
taonic  acid  and  gallic  acid  (or  infusion  of  galls),  tincture  of  litmus  (freshly 
prepared),  test  papers.  Besides  these  articles,  the  following  are  also  re- 
quired under  certain  circumstances : — 

a.  I/the  Water  contains Sulphv/reUed Hydrogen  or  cmAVcaiine  Sulphide. 

12.  A  solution  of  known  strength  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 
This  must  be  very  dilute ;  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  it  by  adding  to  1 
volume  of  BtmeerCs  solution  of  iodise  (^  14G,  1)  4  volumes  of  water; 
which  gives  a  mixture  containing  in  1  c.c.  about  0001  grm.  of  iodine. 

13.  Starch. 

14.  A  burette  with  compression  clamp,  and  several  pipettes. 

15.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  arsenite  of 
soda;  also  the  reagents  and  apparatus  mentioned  in  §  208,  9. 

h.  If  the  Water  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  which 
U  is  intended  to  estimate  volv/nietricaUy  at  the  Spring  or  Well. 

16.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  For  waters  aboundiog 
in  iron,  this  solution  must  be  of  such  a  degree  of  dilution  that  100  cc.  o£ 
it  convert  about  01  grm.  of  iron  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to  that  of 
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sesquioxide.  If  the  water  contains  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  iron, 
the  solution  must  be  still  more  largely  dilnted.  As  it  is  neoessarj  to  fix 
the  strength  of  the  solution  on  the  spot,  a  burette,  a  pipette,  and  weighed 
pieces  of  pianoforte  wire,  or  a  standard  solution  of  oxidic  acid  (§  112,  &, 
2,  cc),  are  also  required. 

c,  I/Uis  intended  to  determine  the  whole  of  the  Octses  dissolved  in  the 
Water. 

17.  A  glass  globe  closed  by  a  caoutehouc  plate ;  also  along  gutta-percba 
tube  with  brass  stopcock  or  caoutchouc  vahre  (for  the  latter,  see  $  185,  h). 

18.  Another  caoutchouc  valve  of  greater  width ;  the  width  of  the 
caoutchouc  tube  must  correspond  to  that  of  the  neck  of  the  globe  (17). 

19.  An  ebullition  globe. 

20.  A  graduat-ed  gas  receiver,  and 

21.  Several  non-graduated  gas-receivers,  properly  arranged  for  sealing. 

22.  A  blow-pipe  for  sealing.     To  give  the  operator  the  free  uae  of 

both  hands,  Bimsen  recommends  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig.  132.  (a)  ii  a 
smidl  lamp,  holding  about  3  grammes  of 
oil  j  this  is  attached  to  the  blow-pipe,  by 
means  of  a  somewhat  flexible  wire  with 
ring  (b),  through  which  the  nozzle  of  the 
blow-pipe  passes.  The  proper  position 
is  given  to  the  flame  by  bending  the 
wire.  The  cork  (c)  serves  as  mouth-piece, 
to  enable  the  operator  to  hold  the  ap- 
paratus between  the  teetL 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
other  apparatus  (17 — 21),  see  §  20S, 


Fig.  132. 


d  If  it  18  intended  to  determine  the 
free  Gases  evolved  at  the  Spring  or  Wdl 
23.  A  number  of  test-tubes,  holding  40 — GO  cc.  each  (see  Fig.  133), 
(a)  drawn  out  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  to  the  thickness  of  a  small  stiav, 


Fig.  133. 


Fig.  184. 
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and  oonnected  air>tigfat  with  a  funnel  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  They 
are  intended  to  collect  the  gases  at  the  spring,  for  subsequent  examin- 
ation in  the  laboratory.  For  the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  gas, 
bottlesy  with  the  nook  drawn  out  (Fig.  134)>  are  used  instead  of  test-tubes. 

2L  A  long  glass  tube  of  such  small  diameter,  that  it  may  be  passed 
through  the  draVn-out  narrowed  parts  of  the  tubes  or  bottles  described 
in  23. 

26,  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  simply  to  estimate  gases  absorbable 
by  solution  of  potassa  (carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  without 
determining  the  other  gases,  which  are  not  absorbed  by  that  agent, 
only  a  graduated  tube,  some  solution  of  potassa,  and  a  small  funnel  are 
required. 

If  the  water  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  analyst  must  provide 
himself  in  addition  to  the  above  enumerated  articles,  with, 

26.  A  flask  with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn  out,  and  provided  with 
a  caoutchouc  tube  and  compression  clamp ;  and, 

27.  An  anunoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  (see  §  208,  14). 

II.    AXALYTICAL  PrOCESSBS. 

§208. 

1.  Examine  the  appearance  (color,  clearness,  &c.)  of  the  water.  A 
▼ater  will  often  look  clear  at  a  first  glance,  and  yet  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion in  a  large  white  bottle  show  a  few  or  even  a  great  many  colored  or 
colorless  flakes,  &c  In  such  cases,  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  dear  water  then  decanted ;  the  matters  which  may  have 
subsided  are  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope.  This  ex- 
amination often  reveals  the  presence  of  infusoria,  plants  of  the  lowest 
order,  Ac.* 

2.  Observe  whether  there  is  disengagement  of  gas  ;  whether  the  water 
in  a  glass  forms  small  pearly  bubbles;  and  whether  it  evolves  gas  when 
shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle. 

3.  Examine  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water.  To  detect  very  minute 
portions  of  odorous  matters,  half  fill  a  tumbler  or,  better  still,  a  water 
bottle,  cover  with  the  hand,  shake  vigorously,  take  off  the  hand,  and  smell 
the  water. 

4.  Ascertain  the  reaction  of  the  water,  by  testing  with  the  several 
test  papers  (or,  better  still,  with  blue  and  but  very  slightly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus) ;  and  observe  whether  the  color  which  the  paper  has 
acquired,  changes  upon  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Examine  the  tefnpercUure  of  the  water.  The  simplest  and  best  way 
of  effecting  this  is,  if  practicable,  to  plunge  the  thermometer  into  the 
sprmg,  and  to  note  accurately  the  height  of  the  mercury  whilst  the  ther- 
mometer is  still  in  the  water;  or  a  large  bottle  with  a  thermometer  in  it 
is  filled  with  water  by  immersion  in  the  spring,  and  left  some  time  in 
the  latter;  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  flask  accurately  noted.  If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  it  is  I'eceived 
in  a  large  narrow-necked  glass  funnel  which  will  allow  about  as  much 
water  to  run  out  as  enters.  The  thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  contents  of  the  funnel,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  marked 
after  some  time. 

*  Compare  SehuU  ("Jahrbucher  des  Yereins  fOr  Natnrkimde  Lm  Hertogthurae 
VaMin,"HeftYin.tp.49). 
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In  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring  must  be  noted  also  : — 

a.  The  date. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  air. 

c.  The  circumstance  whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  constant. 
or  varies  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  jear ;  which  maj  generally  he 
ascertained  on  the  spot. 

6.  Fill  the  bottles  specified  in  §  207,  5,  with  water.  This  most  be 
effected  with  great  care,  to  prevent  turbid  water  entering  into  the 
bottles,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  accidentally  grazes 
the  bottom  or  uides  of  the  welL  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  procuring 
the  water  quite  clear,  filter  it  in  4  of  the  8  bottles,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose large  fiinnels  with  plaited  filters  of  Swedish  paper,  which  will  greatly 
expedite  the  process  of  filtration.  Close  the  bottles  securely,  and  mark 
them. 

As  impurities  occasionally  float  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  submerge  the  bottles  entirely,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth.  In 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  least  agitation  of  the  water  in 
the  well,  the  bottle  or  flask  should  be  provided  with  the  apparatus 
illustrated  in  Fig.  135. 

As  soon  as  the  thumb  is  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  short  tube, 

the  water  rushes  into  the  vessel, 
whilst  the  air  escapes  through 
the  other  tube,  which  opens 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  the  water  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  length  of  the 
operator's  arm,  the  bottle  or 
flask  is  tied  to  a  rod,  or  let 
down  into  the  well  suspended 
by  a  ptring,  and  with  a  weight 
attached.  To  keep  the  bottle 
or  flask  in  the  upright  position, 
a  net  may  be  used,  with  a  suffi- 
ciently large  hole  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  is  thrust,  the  net  being 
then  gathered  and  tied  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
llnd  a  sufficiently  heavy  weight 
attached  to  it.  The  bottle  so 
prepared  is  then  let  down  into 
the  water  by  a  string  tied  round 
the  neck. 

7.  Pour  about  50 — 100  c.c.  of  the  freshly  filtered  and  perfectly  dear 
ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium  (§  f  07, 
4)  into  each  of  the  4  bottles  specified  in  §  207,  2. 

8.  Transfer  to  each  of  the  4  bottles  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
water  in  the  manner  directed  §  139, 1.,  h  ;  insert  the  corks  tightly,  and 
secure  them  with  a  string. 

9.  If  the  water  contains  hydrosulphuric  acid,  determine  this  by  the 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  207,  12),  exactly  in  the  manner  directed 
§  148,  1,  a.  If  the  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  presence  of 
a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid,  this  necessitates  no 


Fig.  135. 
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modificatioQ  of  the  process,  aiid  there  is  no  need  of  adding  acetic  acid  or 
chloride  of  barium,  since  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  without  action  upon 
iodine  solution. 

In  the  analysis  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  question  arises,  how 
much  of  the  sulphur  compound  found  should  be  calculated  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  how  much  as  sulphide  or  hydrosnlphiuefeted  sul- 
phide )  As  it  is,  therefore,  of  importaooe  to  know  whether  the  water 
will,  upon  long-continued  transmiawoii  of  an  indifferent  gas,  wholly  or 
partially  loose  the  sulphur  compound  which  it  contains,  a  portion  of  the 
wnneral  water  is  weighed  off,  in  a  flask  dosed  by  a  cork  with  two  per- 
forations, into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  into  the  other,  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  does  not 
project  beyond  the  cork  ;  through  the  former  hydrogen  gas,  which 
has  been  passed,  first  through  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  then 
through  solution  of  potassa,  is  conducted  into  the  water ;  through  the 
latter  the  evolved  gas  makes  its  exit  from  the  flask.  As  soon  as  the 
issuing  gas  no  longer  decolorizes  a  small  quantity  of  highly  dilute  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  no  longer  contains  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  transmission  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is  discontinued, 
and  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  water  in  the  flask  determined  by  iodine 
sdution,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenia  The  operation  generally  takes 
several  hours ;  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  cool  and  shady  place. 

The  sidphur  compound  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  in  the  flask 
is,  in  the  case  of  mineral  waters  containing  also  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, hydroeulphuretted  sulphide. 

Although  this  method^  recommended  also  by  W.  B,  and  E,  Rogers 
("  Joum  f.  prakt  Chem.,"  64,  123),  is  well  adapted  for  waters  containing 
only,  or  almost  exclusively,  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  hypo- 
sulphite,*  it  cannot  be  used  for  sulphur  waters  containing  chiefly  soluble 
sulphides,  or  hydroeulphuretted  sulphides,  and  besides  these — as  is  often 
the  case — ^hyposulphites. 

In  waters  of  this  description,  the  sulphur  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen or  metal  is  determined  jointly,  in  the  first  place.  This  is  effected 
best  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cadmium,  which  is  as  sensitive  as  any 
other  metallic  salt  (Analyt.  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  94),  and 
is  not  affected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  However,  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  cadmium  being  liable  to  contain  chloride  of  cadmium,  cannot 
be  weighed  direct  (Analyt.  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  95),  but  the 
sulphur  must  be  determined  in  it  as  stated  §  148,  II.,  2. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  water  is  now  taken,  and  first  the  free  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  expelled  from  it,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present  as  sulphur  acid,  in  combination  with  metallic  sulphide;  the 
evolved  gasea  are  determined  by  transmitting  them  through  an  ammor 
niacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sulphur  combined  with  metal 
to  simple  sulphide  is  then  estimated  by  the  difference  (unless  a  bisulphide 
be  present). 

To  effect  this  object,  the  same  method  may  be  employed  which  Simml^ 
used  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  of  Stachdberg,  The 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  first  expelled  from  the  water  by  means 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  aid  of  an  exhausting  syringe ;  solutlou 

*  ComiMr9  Frt9tiiiwf  Aoaljus  of  the  Minenl  Water  of  WtiXback^  **  Joarn.  f.  prakt. 
Cbem./*  70,  8, 
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of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  then  added,  throngh  a  fannel 
tube,  to  the  water  frxna  which  the  free  gu  has  been  removed ;  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  ia  present  as  sulphur  acid  in  eombination 
with  metallic  sulphide,  is  thus  also  expelled. 

The  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  man^mese,  and  the  warm 
filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver ;  if  a  hvposol- 
phite  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  will  fisiU  down,  which 
generally  contams  also  chloride  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  oS, 
the  chloride  of  silver  removed  by  ammonia,  the  washed  sulphide  of  sihrer 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  silver  in  the  solution  determined  as  chloride 
of  silver,  and  the  hyposulphurous  add  calculated  from  the  results. 
Compare  §  168  (211)-  I  think  I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  silver  in 
the  sulphide  need  not  be  determined  at  the  well. 

The  filtered  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  contains  the  sulphur 
present  in  the  analysed  water  in  form  of  simple  metallic  sulphide ;  but 
if  the  water  contains  a  bisulphide*  the  protosulphide  of  manganese  is 
mixed  with  the  sulphur  which  was  combined  with  the  monoeulplude  to 
bisulphide ;  the  free  sulphur  thus  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese is  left  undissolved  upon  treating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochioric 
acid. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  and  the  apparatus  employed  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  refer  to  Simnder's  paper  on 
the  subject,  in  the  *'  Joum.  f  prakt  Chem.,"  71,  27. 

10.  If  the  water  contains  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  iron, — which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  dark  violet  color  ex- 
hibited upon  addition  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids — endeavor  to  determine 
the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  with  the  aid  of  the 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  207,  16).  Compare  {  112, 
5,  2,  /9).  Take  about  500  c.o.  of  the  water,  and  perform  the  experiment 
in  a  white  bottle,  standing  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  mix  the  water 
previously  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Bepeat  the  experiment  several  times  until  you  obtain  suffideutly  con- 
stant results.t 

If  the  water  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  if  it  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  organic  substances,  this  method  cannot  be  em- 
])loyed.J 

*  If  the  water  contaiiui  a  bisalphuite,  it  will  in  a  large  quantity  appear  yellowiih. 

f  By  this  expeditious  process  we  may  readily  ascertain  how  mnch  protoxide  of  iron  the 
water  of  a  chalybeate  spring  loses  in  its  passage  to  the  reservoir,  and  Uience  to  the  bathi ; 
or  after  being  kept  for  a  shorter  or  loAger  time  in  a  stone  Jar.  The  qnantitatiYe  estkaa- 
iions  of  the  iron,  which  I  made  by.  this  process  in  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
springs  of  Schwallbach,  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  a  carefol  gzari- 
metric  analysis  made  afterwards  in  the  laboratory.  The  same  process  is  also  of  enentinl 
service  in  collecting  the  water  of  chalybeate  springs,  as  it  enables  the  operator  at  once  to 
examine  on  the  spot  ereiy  small  eoiftribatoiy. 

X  The  following  modification  which,  howeyer,  I  have  not  yet  tried,  might  be  adofiAed 
in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  in  which  hydroenlphuric  acid  only  is  present  with  the 
.protoxide  of  iron.  Determine  the  amount  of  solution  of  iodine  which  corresponds  te  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  in  its  action  upon  u 
equal  quantity  of  very  dilute  pare  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  Test  600  ce.  of  tbe 
mineral  water  with  solution  of  iodine,  and  another  500  e.o.  with  aolntion  of  peman- 
ganate  of  potassa :  the  former  process  gives  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogeB 
present  in  the  analysed  water ;  the  latter,  after  deducting  from  the  quantity  of  eolnticai 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  used,  an  amount  exactly  corresponding  in  its  action  npoo  sol- 
•phuretted  hydrogen  to  the  quantity  of  solution  of  iodine  used,  gi^es  the  proportion  of  the 
iron  contained  In  the  analysed  water. 
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11.  To  determine  the  whole  of  the  gases  which  the  water  holds  in 

solution,  £dl  the  globe  upeciiied  in  §  207,  17,  and  illustrated  in  Fig. 

136,  to  the  brim  with  the  mineral  water,  by  filling  it  first  with  the 

mineral  water,   then  letting  it  down  into 

the  welly   either  tied  to  a  rod,  or  with 

weights  attached  to  it,   and  sucking  out 

the    contents   through   the   gutta-pwoha 

tube   (a),   which    reaches    down    to    the 

bottom  of  the  globe,  until  the  water  origi- 
nally present  in  the  vessel  is  entirely  re- 
placed  by  firesh   water  from  the  spring. 

The  cock  (b)  serves  to  prevent  the  water 

in  the  tube  receding  during  the  necessary 

intervals  of  cessation  from  sucking  ;  or  a 

small   piece    of   vulcanized   India-rubber 

tubing  may  be  substituted  instead,  which 

i»  closed  by  pressing  between  the  fingers. 

The  globe  is  dosed  by  a  plate  of  vulcanized 

India-rubber  (c),  which,  by  its  elasticity, 

permits  the  lateral  insertion  of  the  tube  (a) 

through  a  slit,  whilst  completely  closing 

the  mouth  of  the  globe  iJfWr  the  with- 
drawal of  the  tube.  When  the  water  in 
the  globe  has  been  entirely  replaced  by 
fresh  mineral  water  from  the  spring,  with- 
draw the  sucking  tube  (a),  and  take  the 
globe  out  of  the  well  Then  connect  it 
promptly  with  a  caoutchouc  valve  (see 
Fig.  137  (a),  compare  §  185, 6),  which  is  filled  with  boiled  water,  and  tied 
{B.  Bwisen, ''  Gasometrische  Methoden/'  translated  by  Roscoe). 

If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  connect  this  with  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
introduce  the  latter  into  the  globe,  down  to  the  bottom  ;  let  water  run 
in  for  some  time  after  the  globe  is  full,  and  close  finally  with  the 
caoutchouc  valve  as  just  now  directed. 

Then  connect  the  other  end  of  the  valve  (a)  with  the  tube  (b),  and  the 
latter  again,  after  pouring  some  water  into  it,  with  the  graduated  tube  (c), 
by  means  of  another  caoutchouc  valve  (d).  The  capacity  of  the 
graduated  tube  (c)  must  be  at  least  as  3  to  2  to  the  volume  of  the  gas 
which  the  water  holds  in  solution,  measure  in  the  cold,  and  at  the  common 
pressure. 

Now  incline  the  apparatus  a  little,  sufficient  to  bring  some  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  (b)  into  the  body  of  ihe  bulb,  and  boil,  with  the  valve  (a) 
closed,  and  the  valve  (d)  open,  until  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely 
expelled,  and  replaced  by  aqueous  vapor;  then  close  the  vulcanized 
india-rubber  tube  (e)  by  a  ligature  or  a  compression  clamp.  When  the 
apparatus  is  cold,  open  the  valve  (a),  and  apply  heat ;  the  water  in 
the  globe  begins  immediately  to  boil,  and  the  gas  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion escapes  into  the  vacimm.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  for 
about  1^  hour,  without  exceeding  194"*  F.,  which  will  keep  the  water  in 
the  globe  in  constant  ebullition,  and  completely  expel  the  gases  from  it 
After  this,  heat  a  little  more  strongly,  tmtil,  owing  to  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  vapors,  the  boiled  water  exactly  reaches  the  caoitchjuc 
valve  (d).    The  instaut  this  is  the  case,  tie  the  ligature  round  (d),  dis- 
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connect  the  tube  (c)  from  (b),  open  (c)  under  mercury,  by  taking  the  ligature 
off  (e),  and  note  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  (c),  with  due  r^ard  to  the  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  to  the  height  of 
the  mercuiy  in  the  tube  (B,  Bunsen,  ''  Gasometrische 
Methoden,"  page  18).  If  there  is  no  graduated  tube  at 
hand,  a  non- graduated  one  of  known  capacity  may  be 
used  instead  ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as,  after  taking  oft 
the  ligature,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  inside  and 
outside  the  same,  the  ligature  is  again  drawn  tight,  and 
the  mflromy  wliiuh  Im  entered  the  tube  traimfiBmsd 
to  a  graduated  cylinder,  where  it  is  measured.  The 
volume  found  is  subtracted  frx)m  the  known  capacity 
of  the  tube  :  the  difference  expresses  the  volume  of  gas 
expelled  from  the  water. 

As  it  is  not  likely  the  operator  will  take  with  him 
to  the  well  the  entire  apparatus  required  for  the 
actual  analysis  of  the  expelled  gases,  the  latter  must  be 
taken  to  the  laboratory,  in  sealed  tubes.  For  this 
purpose  non-graduated  tubes  of  a  similar  form  to  (c) 
are  substitute  for  the  latter ;  these  tubes  are  drawn 
out  at  both  ends,  near  the  thicker  part,  so  as  to  readily 
admit  of  sealing.  The  expulsion  of  the  gases  from  the 
water  is  effected  as  just  now  described,  and,  when  the 
operation  is  over,  and  the  ligature  tied  round  (d),  the  two 
drawn-out  ends  of  the  tube  are  sealed  in  the  blowpipe 
flame,  the  apparatus  described  §  207,  22,  being  employed 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  advisable  to  fill  2  or  3  tubes  in 
this  manner.  As  the  total  quantity  of  the  gas  in  a  given 
definite  amount  of  the  water  is  known  by  the  first 
experiment,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
tubes  used  for  carrying  the  gas  to  the  laboratory,  contain 
the  whole  of  the  gas  expelled  from  the  water,  or 
whether  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  left  in  the  globe. 

12.  If  it  is  wished  to  accuracy  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  free  gases  spontaneously  disengaged  from  the 
water  of  the  well,  they  should  be  received  in  tubes 
of  the  form  described  in  §  207,  23,  and  illustrated  in 
Fig.  133,  or  in  bottles  with  drawn-k>ut  neck,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  134.  After  filling  the  tubes  or  boUlea  with  the 
mineral  water,  and  connecting  them  air-tight  with  the 
funnel,  by  means  of  a  cork  or  an  india-rubber  tube, 
the  apparatus,  with  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  turned 
upward,  is  completely  submerged  under  the  surfiice  of 
Fig.  187.  ^^3  ^eii^  njjjj  Yraier  sucked  out  through  a  narrow  tul»e, 

reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  bottle, 
until  the  water  of  the  first  filling  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity, 
which  has  not  been  in  contact  with  air.  The  apparatus  is  now  inverted, 
under  the  water,  which  causes  the  spontaneously  disengaged  gas  to  ascend 
through  the  funnel  Should  the  gaseous  bubbles  be  detained  in  the  neck 
of  the  funnel,  or  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  they  may  readily 
be  dislodged  by  tapping  the  rim  of  the  funnel  against  a  solid,  hard 
body.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  to  fill  the  tube 
or  bottle  and  the  neck  of  Uie  funnel ;  a  dish  is  now  placed  beneath  the 
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fannel,  on  which  the  latter  is  supported,  and  the  apparatus  then  lifted  out 
of  the  water ;  the  drawn-out  narrowed  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle  is  gently 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  (see  §  207,  22),  and  then  sealed.  As  the 
column  of  water  in  the  funnel  above  the  level  of  the  dish  diminishes  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  against  that  of  the  atmosphere,  expansion  of  the  glass - 
need  not  be  apprehended  {B.  Bunsen,  "  Gasometry,"  by  Boscoe).  It  is 
advisable  to  fill  several  tubes  or  bottles  in  this  manner. 

13.  As  the  evolved  gases  generally  consist  only  of  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  often  suffices  to  determine  the  first  in  the  direct 
way,  and  to  estimate  the  sum  of  the  other  two  firom  the  loss.  For 
this  purpose,  receive  the  gases  in  a  somewhat  narrow  graduated  cylinder ; 
when  the  latter  is  quite  full,  close  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  invert  in  a 
glass  containing  solution  of  potassa,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
unabeorbed  gas.     Repeat  the  experiment  several  times. 

14.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  fill  a  rather  large-sized  flask, 
with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn  out  (§  207,  26),  with  the  mineral  water, 
push  over  the  neck  a  piece  of  wide,  caoutchouc  tubing  provided  with  a 
strong  compression  clfonp,  insert  into  the  other  end  of  the  caoutchouc 
tube  a  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  also  with  water.  Invert  the  whole 
under  the  suc&oe  of  the  water,  and  receive  the  gases.  When  the  flask  is 
full,  close  the  compression  damp,  and  invert  the  flask  in  a  beaker  con- 
taining solution  of  chloride  of  copper  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess ;  open 
the  compression  clamp,  and  let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  enter 
the  flask  ;  close  the  clamp,  shake,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  some  time, 
filter  off  the  sulphide  of  copper  formed,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  it 
as  directed  §  248,  II.,  2,  <u  Calculate  from  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
the  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  subtracting  this  firom  the 
gases  absorbable  by  solution  of  potassa  and  determined  in  13,  you  obtain 
the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

15.  Fill  the  large  bottles  (§  207,  6}  with  the  mineral  water.  It  is 
generally  unnecessary  to  filter  it 

16.  Pay  attention  to  every  particular  connected  with  the  spring  or 
well,  and  to  every  circumstance  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
investigation  :  as,  for  instance,  and  more  particularly,  how  mudi  water 
and  how  much  free  gas  the  spring  yields ; — ^whether  the  quantities  of 
water  and  of  free  gas  remain  the  same  or  not  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  year,  and  with  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  water  in 
neighbouring  rivers ; — whether  the  level  remains  the  same  or  not  y— 
whether  a  muddy  deposit  or  solid  sinter  forms  in  the  outlet  pipes 
or  in  the  reservoir  (in  which  case  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  the 
deposit  must  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  examination)  ; — ^to  what 
geological  formation  the  mountain  belongs  from  which  the  water  is 
derived ; — the  depth  at  which  the  spring  rises  ;  —  the  nature  of  the 
basin ; — ^the  predominant  action  and  effects  of  the  water,  &a 
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B.  Operations  in  the  Laboratory. 

L  Qualitative  Ajtalysib. 

This  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  in  my  "  Qualitative  An&- 
Ijsis,"*  5th  Edition,  }  209. 

il.   QUAKTITATIVB  ANALYSIS. 

§  209. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  quantitatiTe  analysb  of  mina«l 
waters  differs  according  ta  the  presence  or  absence  of  alkaline  carbonates 
As  the  analytical  course  is  more  simple  in  the  case  of  alkaline  than  in 
that  of  nonnalkaline  waters,  we  will  begin  here  with  the  latter,  whidi, 
in  &ct,  almost  entirely  includes  the  processes,  &c.,  required  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  alkaline  waters  ;  and  we  will  afterwards  point  out  the  modifica- 
tions required,  respectiyely,  in  the  analysis  of  alkaUne,  and  of  snlphv- 
retted  waters.  We  proceed  upon  the  aseumptiim  that  all  the  matters 
are  present  which  are  usually  found  associated  in  saline  springs. 

As  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  substances  present  in  very  minnte  pro- 
portions, consumes  much  time,  it  is  advisaUe  to  begin  with  this  opera- 
tion and  to  carry  it  on  concurrently  with  the  other  analytical  piroceeses. 

From  10,000  to  20,000  grammes  of  the  water  are  gradually  evapo- 
rated in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,t  with  addition  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  absolutely  pure  carbonate  of  soda}  to  impart  a  feebly  alkaline 
reaction  §  to  the  fluid.  The  best  way  is  to  conduct  the  evaporation  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  no  one  but  the  analyst  has  access,  over  gas  or 
spirit-lamps,  or  on  the  sand-bath  ;  that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary in  the  operation,  need  hardly  be  mentioned ;  it  is  not  advisable, 
therefore,  to  aUow  this  operation  to  be  performed  by  another  person. 
When  the  fluid  is  somewhat  concentrated,  the  evaporation  is  continued 
on  the  water-bath,  or  on  a  very  modei'ately  heated  sand-bath,  until  the 
residue  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  actual  analysis  of  the  water  is  preceded  by  the 

determination  op  the  specific  gravity. 

Equalize  the  temperatures  of  a  bottle  of  the  mineral  water  and  a  bottle 
of  distilled  water,  and  note  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  Fill  an 
accurately  tared  small  bottle  of  at  least  100  grammes  capacity,  provided 
with  a  well'fitting  glass  stopper, ||  with  the  distilled  water,  and  weigh ; 

*  Mineral  waters  which  have  been  kept  a  long  time  In  stone  bottles,  often  smell  of  sol* 
phnretted  hydrogen,  though  in  the  fresh  state  they  were  entirely  free  from  that  odor. 
This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  contact  with  the  moist  cork,  or  some  lyther 
organic  substance,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  sulphates  to  sulphides,  frbm  whioh  the  free 
carbonic  acid  afterwards  eTolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

t  If  yon  use  a  porcelain  dish,  you  must  renounce  the  detection  and  detennination  of 
alumina. 

t  Free  more  especially  from  phospl^oric  acid,  alumina,  and  manganese. 

{  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  intended  to  pi«Tent  volatiliiation  of  hydro- 
bromie  or  hydriodic  acid  from  bromide  or  iodide  of  magnesium.  If  a  mineral  water 
contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  snlphate  of  soda  is  also  added,  to 
supply  sulphuric  acid  for  the  subsequent  separation,  as  sulphates,  of  the  baryta  or  strontia 
which  may  be  present  (see  §  209,  7,  6). 

11  A  flask  with  a  long  perforated  ground  stopper,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  ISS  (a  Pfiwh 
meter) J.  answers  the  purpose  best 
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empty  the  bottle,  refill  it  with  the  mineval  water,  and  weigh  again.  The 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  mineral  water  by  that 
of  the  distilled  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former.  Take 
care  that  there  are  no  gas  babbles  in  the  bottles  filled  with  water. 


The  respective  qnautities  required  for  the  estimation  of  the  several 
constituents  may  be  determined  either  by  weight  or  by  measure.  If  they 
are  estimate  by  measure,  the  small  bottle  or  flask  may  be  used  which 
has  served  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity ;  or  any  other 
measuring  vessel  may  be  employed.  I  prefer  determining  them  by 
wei^t^  as  this  best  enables  the  operator  to  take  given  quantities  in  round 
numb^B  in  grammes. 

1.   EsriMATIOW  OP  THE  TOTAL  AmOXJNT  OF  THE  FIXED   InGBEDIBKTS. 

Weigh  200—1000*  grammes  of  the  mineral 
water  in  a  small  flask,  and  evaporate  cautiously  and 
gradually,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  the  boiling  point,  adding  from  time 
to  time  fresh  quantities  of  wat^.  If  the  water 
abounds  in  gas,  cover  the  dish,  at  first  and  after 
every  fresh  addition  of  water,  with  a  large  watch- 
glass.  The  evaporation  may  be  conducted  over 
the  lamp.  Terminate  it  on  the  water-bath,  and  dry 
the  residue  in  the  air-  or  oil-bath,  at  a  temperature 
oi  356°  F.,  until  repeated  weighings  give  the  same 
result ;  then  note  the  weightt  Fill  the  dish  again  one- 
half  with  distilled  water,  and  add  from  time  to  time 
a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  you  are  quite 
sure  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid  added  is  sufficient 
to  convert  all  the  salts  into  sulphates  j  keep  the  dish 
covered  during  this  operation  with  a  large  watch-  j^^  ^33 

glass  j  evaporate  now  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue 
(§  97, 1),  and  weigh.  The  weight  found  supplies  a  good  control  of  the 
analysis  (see  below).  Besidues  abounding  in  carbonate  of  lime  shoulif  be 
treated  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  no  longer  produces  efier- 
vescence,  and  then  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Detekicination  of  tbe  Sulphuric  Acm. 

If  chloride  of  barium  produces  at  once  a  marked  turbidity  in  tbe 
water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add,  take  about  500  grammes  of  the 
water,  mix  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chloride  of  barium,  allow  the 

*  Aooarding  to  ih«  degree  of  oonoentntion  of  the  -water. 

f  The  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  suffers  in  this  operation  a  slight  diminn* 
tion  of  weight,  as  a  small  portion  of  it  decomposes  with  tbe  water  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
whieh  escapee,  and  magnesia,  which  remains.  Howerer,  the  error  arising  from  this  is 
hut  trifling,  and  may  mostly  be  disregarded,  since,  for  the  reasons  given  in  §  205,  I.,  7, 
the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  ingredients  estimated  collectively,  can  never  be  expeoted  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  sum  total  of  iht  several  constituents  separately  determined. 
Still  this  defect  may  be  corrected  by  evaporating  the  water  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
ignited  carbonate  of  soda  (ilf  o^r),  or  with  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  {Till' 
mattn,  "Annal.  d.  Chom.  u.  Pharm.,"  81,  869).  Ijn  the  latter  case,  the  elements  of 
Mg  01  transpose  with  those  of  2  (K  0,  SO,),  forming  K  01  and  a  double  sulphate  ot 
potasn  and  magnena  (E  0,  S  0,  +MgO,  S Oj. 
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mixture  to  subside  for  24  hours,  and  then  determine  the  sulphate  of  bai^ta, 
as  directed  §  132,  I.,  1.  If  the  turbidity  produced  by  the  chloride  of 
barium  is  only  slight,  evaporate  1000 — 2000  grammes  of  the  water,  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  if  ^,  or  less,  and  treat  the  residual  fluid 
as  just  now  directed. 

3.  Joint  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  Bbomihe. 

Acidify  50 — 1000  grammes  of  the  water  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  determine  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  141 , 1.,  & 
Waters  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  chlorine  must  be  concen- 
trated before  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  If  this  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate,  the  latter  may  be  filtered  off,  or  dissolTed  by 
nitric  acid,  before  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  Lime,  Magnsbu, 
Iron,  Manganese  (if  that  metal  is  present  in  somewhat  large  proportion), 
Silicic  Acid,  and  the  Alkalies. 

Weigh  one  of  the  bottles  filled  at  the  well  with  perfectly  clear  or,  if 
necessary,  filtered  water  (§  208,  6),  with  its  contents ;  pour  some  of  the 
water  cautiously,  and  without  spilling  a  drop,  into  a  beaker,  and  add  to 
the  water,  both  in  the  bottle  and  beaker,  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
latter  slightly  predominates.  Cover  the  bottle  with  a  watch-glass,  the 
beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  the  carbonic 
acid  has  escaped.  Then  evaporate  the  contents  of  both  vessels,  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  as 
directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  add  an  excess  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
then  some  yellowish  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  close  the  vessel,  which  is 
now  nearly  full,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours  at  a  gentle  heat; 
then  filter  quickly,  and  waflh  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  some 
sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 

a.  The  precipUcUe  may  be  assumed  to  contain  iron,  manganese,  ala- 
mina,  phosphoric  acid,  and  possibly  also  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
In  most  cases  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  it  is  determined,  sometimes 
also  the  protoxide  of  manganese;  whilst  the  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
alumina  are  determined  in  the  residue  left  upon  the  evaporation  of  the 
large  bulk  of  10,000  or  20,000  grammes  of  the  water  (see  beginning  of 
§  209). 

Dissolve  the  precipitate  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  boil  with 
some  nitric  acid  and  filter ;  nearly  saturate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
add  acetate  of  soda,  boil  and  proceed  generally  as  directed  §  159  (57>  ^ 
to  efiect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  toge^er  with  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  alumina^  which  may  be  present.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia, 
weigh  the  ignited  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  by  way  of  control,  redissolve 
it,  and  determine  the  iron  in  the  solution  volumetrically  (§  113,  2). 

Should  there  be  a  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  deter- 
minations, this  must  not  be  calculated  as  alumina  or  phosphoric  acid ; 
only  imponderable  traces  of  these  two  bodies  would  generally  be  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  water  operated  upon. 

»  I 

*  Breti  though  the  water  ahonld  oontain  little  or  no  alumina,  yet  the  precipitate  may 
contain  some,  proceeding  from  the  vcMela  naed  in  the  operationa. 
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Care  mnst  be  taken  to  see  whether,  upon  dissolving  the  weighed  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  no  more  siliciG  acid  is  left  than 
corresponds  to  the  filter  ash. 

From  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  basic  acetate  of  the  sesquiozide  of 
iron,  precipitate  the  manganese  by  chlorine,  §  159  (58)  fi),  or  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  §  ld9  (54)*  Test  the  filtrate  for  lime,  and  after  this  for 
magnesia.  If  traces  of  these  substances  are  found,  collect  them  on  small 
filters,  and  ignite  these  jointly  with  the  filters  containing  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  same  substances  (see  6).  Instead  of  precipitating  the  man- 
ganese with  chlorine  or  sulphide  of  ammoninm,  you  may  also  add  a  little 
chloride  of  zinc  to  the  fluid,  then  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
determine  the  manganese  in  the  ignited  residue  as  directed  in  §  159 
(59).  Precipitate  now  the  solution  remaining  in  the  flask  with  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  traces 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  may  be  present 

Instead  of  employing  this  process,  the  iron  and  manganese  can  be 
determined  directly  by  the  volumetrical  method ;  first  the  manganese  as 
directed  §  160  (92),  then  the  iron  in  the  residue. 

6.  From  HkoJlUrate,  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  deter- 
mine the  lime  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  oxalate  of  ammonia 
—quite  free  from  potassa  and  soda — (§  154,  30)-  The  weighed  precipi- 
tate must  be  carefully  tested  for  magnesia;  if  any  of  that  earth  is  found, 
this  must  be  determined  separately,  and  subtracted,  as  pure  magnesia, 
from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  containing  magnesia. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  porcelain 
dish  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  gently  in  a  platinum  dish  (§  42),  to 
remove  the  ammonia  salt&  In  the  residue,  separate  the  magnesia  finally 
from  the  alkalies  as  directed  §  153  (18).  Dissolve  the  separated  mag- 
nesia in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia,  and  precipitate  as  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  those 
mistakes  which  are  so  apt  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  and 
alumina,  proceeding  from  the  vessels  used  in  the  process.  The  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals  must,  after  weighing,  be  examined  as  to  their  purity 
(see  §  152,  1,  a,  foot-note). 

If  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  small,  the  solution  of  the 
alkaline  chlorides  is  free  from  that  acid,  since  the  trifling  amount  of 
sulphate  has  been  decomposed  by  the  ignition  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium. But  as  this  can  never  be  positively  known,  and  as  repeated 
evaporation  with  chloride  of  ammonium  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  follow- 
ing proceeding  may  be  adopted  :  transfer  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  4if 
the  weighed  pure  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
to  a  test  tube,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
f  trontium  and  a  little  spirit  of  wine.  If  no  precipitate  forms,  this  is  a 
^roof  that  the  fluid  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case  add  the 
intents  of  the  test  tube  again  to  the  solution,  and  determine  the  potassa  ' 
in  the  latter  as  directed  §  152  (2)*  But  if  a  precipitate  forms,  treat  the 
whole  solution  cautiously  in  the  same  way  as  the  sample  in  the  test 
•tube;  let  the  mixture  stand  some  time,  and  then  filter  the  fluid  off  from 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia,  which  determine  as  directed  §  102. 
Estimate  the  potassa  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  152  (2).  It  is  necessary 
to  weigh  the  sulphate  of  strantia,  that  the  quantity  of  the  soda  may  be 
accurately  calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  ascertained  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  weighed  residue  in  the  dish,  1,  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and,  2,  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda  corresponding  to  the 
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sulphuric  acid  found.     The  remainder  ia  chloride  of  aodiom.    The  aodA 
ia  then  calculated  from  the  aulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  foregoing  method  may  in  many  cases,  more  paitioolarly  in  presenoe 
df  traces  of  manganese,  be  simplified,  by  mixing  the  fluid  filtered  off  from 
the  silioie  acid  at  once  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid,  filtering 
the  precipitate,  washing,  redi/psolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tating the  solution  again  with  ammonia.  The  pr^pitate  so  obtained  is 
dried,  ignited,  weighed,  redissdyed  in  hydrochloric  add,  the  silicic  acid, 
which  may  be  left,  determined,  and  the  iron  in  the  solution  finally 
estimated  Volumetrically,  by  way  of  control.  In  presence  of  alumina  and 
phosphoric  acid  the  results  of  the  volumetric  determination  are  taken  to 
be  the  more  accurate.  If  you  wish  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the 
manganese  along  with  the  iron,  add  to  the  solution  hypoohlorooaacid,  or 
dilorine  water,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate. 

It  is  often  a] so  preferred  to  determine  only  the  lime  and  magnesia 
(as  directed  §  154,  30)  in  the  fluid  filtered  ofl'  from  the  sesquiosode  of 
iron,  and  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  water.  For 
this  purpose,  about  500 — 1000  grammes  of  the  water  are  boiled  with  pars 
milk  of  lime,  best  in  a  sUver  diie^,  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated, 
the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
filtered  off,  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  chloridea  If 
the  water  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  add,  it  sufiSeea  in 
evaporating  the  fiuid  containing  the  alkalies^  to  add,  towards  the  end  of 
the  process,  some  chloride  of  ammonium;  but,  if  the  proportion  d 
sulphuric  add  present  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  once,  before  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  equivalent 
to  the  known  amount  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  process  ako,  proper 
attention  must  be  paid,  as  regards  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metala,  to 
the  remarks  in  the  foot-note  to  §  152,  1,  a, 

5.  Estimation  of  the  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron  (and  Manqakebe), 
IN  the  Pbegipitate  formed  on  boiling  the  Wateb  ;  AND  OF  the  Limb 
AND  Magnesia  in  the  boiled  Wateb. 

Boil  500 — 1000  grammes  of  the  water  in  a  glaas  flask  for  about  S 
hoursy  replacing  the  evaporated  water  frx>m  time  to  time  by  distilled 
water.  (If  th^  precaution  were  neglected,  sulphate  of  lime  migh$ 
separate  in  conjunction  with  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.) 

PUter  the  precipitate  and  wash. 

Separate  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  filtrate  as 

directed  §  154  (30). 

Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochl<Hric  acid,  heat  with  some 
nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  iron  (manganese),  Ume,  and  magnesia  ia 
the  solution  as  in  4* 

This  couitte  of  proceeding  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  how  much 

of  the  lime  and  magnesia  is  present  as  bicarbonate.     However,  it  must 

not  be  lost  sight  o^  that  the  simple  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 

not  altogether  insoluble  in  water,  and,  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible^ 

proper  correction  must  accordingly  be  made  for  this  in  the  calculation. 

6.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Carbonic  Aan  present. 

The  bottles  fllled  at  the  spring,  as  stated  §  208,  8,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  determination  is  effected,  in  2  or  3  bottles,  exactly 
as  directed  §  139^  I.,  b.    The  results  must  pretty  nearly  agree;  the  mean 
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of  them  is  iaken.  If  tlie  water  which  has  given  the  baiyta  or  lime 
precipitates,  has  been  measured,  the  number  of  oubic  centimetres  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  found,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
gzammes  of  water  to  which  the  carbonic  acid  corresponds. 

7.  EsrriMATioK  of  thb  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lithia,  Protoxide  of 
Manganese,  Alumina,  and  Phosphoric  Acid;  and  also  of  the  Iodine 
AND  Bromine. 

The  residue  left  upon  evaporating  10,000 — 20,000  grammes  of  the 
water  (see  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph),  is  used  to  effect  the  deter- 
mination of  these  substances,  which  are  present  only  in  small  proper* 
tions. 

Triturate  and  heat  the  perfectly  dry  saline  mass  repeatedly  with 
spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent,  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  iodides 
and  bromides  of  the  alkali  metals  which  may  be  present  are  completely 
dissolved. 

a.  Add  to  the  alcoholic  JUtrcUe  2  drops  of  pure  solution  of  potassa,  and 
distO,  in  a  flask,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness,  boil  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  absolute  alcohol,  distil  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  a 
drop  of  pure  potassa  solution,  again  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue 
very  gently,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  which  may  be  present. 

The  trifling  residual  saline  mass  is  treated  best  as  directed  §  169 
(227)>  more  especially  when  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  presence 
of  iodine ;  since  this  course  of  proceeding  leads  not  only  to  the  detection 
of  the  latter  substance,  but  also  to  its  determination  and  separation,  so 
that  the  bromine  may  also  afterwards  be  determined.  For  the  details  of 
the  process,  I  refer  to  §  1 69,  3  (226 — 229)»  where  the  subject  has  been 
fully  treated. 

As  traces  of  lithia  may  have  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  remove, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  bromine,  the  excess  of  silver  from  the 
filtrate,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  this  solution  as  well  as 
the  residual  saline  mass  left  upon  boiling  the  residue  of  the  first  dis^ 
tillation  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  consists  chiefly  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  to  the  principal  residue  of  the  mineral  water. 

6.  Treat  the  total  residue  left,  upon  boiling  with  alcohol,  with  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid,  cautiously,  until  the  solution  is  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  saline  mass  in  water,  with  addition 
of  very  little  hydrochloric  acid,  add  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,*  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  the  fluid  from 
the  undissolved  residue,  which,  besides  silicic  acid,  must  contain  all 
the  baryta  and  strontia  present,  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  generally 
contains  also  sulphate  of  lime. 

€ta.  Wash  and  dry  this  residaCy  and,  after  adding  the  filter  ash,  boil 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  solution  of  soda,  to  dissolve  the  principal 
portion  of  the  silicic  acid.  Fuse  the  undissolved  part  with  some  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water, 
until  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  washings.  Dis^ 
solve  the  residue — which  must  contain  baryta  and  strontia  in  the  form 
of  carbonates — in  a  very  small  proportion  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
separate  the  baryta,  strontia,  aud  lime,  as  directed  §  154  (26)* 

hb.  Oxidize  the ^tt{(^  filtered  from  the  silicious  residue,  after  evaporating 

*  Salphate  of  atrcmtia  is  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  sodinxiL 
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the  alcohol,  with  nitric  acid,  nearly  neatralize  it  with  ahscluUfy  pore 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  (quite  free  from  phosphoric  acid),  and  then 
precipitate  with  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  (free  from  lime, 
strontia,  and  phosphoric  acid).  Let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  stoppered  flaak 
for  12  hours  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  and  waah  the  precipitate  thoroughly. 

a.  Heat  the  precipitate — which,  besides  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  aud  sulphate  of  baryta,  contains  all  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
also  alumina*  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  may  contain,  besides,  traces  of 
fluoride  of  calcium — with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  down  the  baryta 
from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  added  very  slightly  in  excess.  JB^a- 
porate  in  the  Water-bath,  to  remove  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  as 
far  as  practicable ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  transfer  the  solution  to 
a  small  flask,  add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia,  and  allow  the  fluid  to 
staud  12  hours.  If  a  trifling  precipitate  subsides,  filter  and  examine 
this ;  it  may  contain  fluorinet  and  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
lime.  Mix  the  clear  or  filtered  fluid  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  until  the  fluid  exhibits  a  pore 
yellow  color.  Filter  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
in  a  platinum  dbh,  adding  some  pure  carbonate  of  soda — that  there 
may  be  an  excess  of  fixed  base  for  the  phosphoric  acid — ^and  some  pure 
nitrate  of  potassa,  the  more  readily  to  destroy  the  tartaric  acid.  Finally 
heat  to  redness  until  the  residue  looks  perfectly  white.  Then  add  water 
and  hycfrochloric  acid  until  complete  solution  ia  eflected,}  and  precipitate 
the  clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (hydrate  of  alu- 
mina, or  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  and  weigh. 
Mix  the  filtrate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  If  this  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (which  determine  as 
directed  §  134, 1.,  b),  the  alumina  precipitate  may  be  entered  in  the  cal- 
culation as  phosphate  of  cUumina  (Al,  O,,  P  OJ.  But  if  no  precipitate 
forms,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  alumina  precipitate  has  to  be  deter- 
mined as  directed  §  134,  I.,  6,  fi,  I  have  to  remark  here,  once  more,  that 
the  alumina  found  can  only  be  calculated  as  an  ingredient  of  the  an^dysed 
water,  if  the  processes  of  evaporation,  &c.,  have  been  conducted  in  plati- 
num or  silver  vessels. 

/3.  Mix  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate 
of  baryta,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia, 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Let  the  mixture  stand  12  hours,  and  then 
filter  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese ;  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat,  throw  down  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid  the  trace  of  baryta 
which  is  generally  still  present,  then  add,  without  filtering  off  the  pre- 
cipitate, ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  let  the  mixture  stand  12 
hours,  filter,  wash,  treat  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter 
again,  and  determine  finally  the  manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Or, 
mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  first  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 

.  *  If  the  eTaporation  of  the  10,000  or  20,000  gnmmes  of  the  water  has  been  eon- 
ducted  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  residue  left  upon  that  evaporation  (and  accordingly  also 
the  fluid  of  bb,  and  the  precipitate  throwu  down  from  it)  contains,  besides  the  Nomina 
originidly  present  in  the  water,  also  alumina  derived  from  the  porcelain  eTaponting 
dish. 

t  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluorine  has,  in  the  evaporation  with  hydroehlorie  add* 
volatilixed  as  fluoride  of  silicon,  the  fluorine  found  in  a  gives,  of  coarse,  no  due  to 
ihe  proportion  of  that  element  contained  in  the  water. 

X  The  operation  of  heating  this  residue  (which  contains  nitrate  of  potassa)  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  must  not  be  conducted  in  a  platinum  diidu 
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manganese  with  some  chloride  of  barium,  precipitate  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  determine  the  manganese  by  the  volumetrical  method  as 
directed  §  159  (59). 

In  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  there  still  remains 
the  lithia  to  be  determined.  To  effect  the  determination  of  this  substance, 
mix  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  de- 
posit, and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  baryta.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  remove  the  chloride  of  ammonium  by 
gentle  ignition  ;  then,  to  remove  the  magnesia,  boil  the  residue  with 
water,  with  addition  of  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  filter,  remove  the  ex- 
cess of  lime,  cautiously,  with  ammonia,  carbouate  and  some  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  remove  the  ammonia 
salts  by  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alco- 
hol and  anhydrous  ether,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid*  If  chloride  of  lithium  is  present,  it  will  dissolve  in  this  mixture. 
Evaporate  the  solution,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  test  the  mode« 
rately  concentrated  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  the  slightest  turbidity  is  perceptible,  the  same  operation  must  be  re- 
peated, to  remove  the  still  remaining  traces  of  baryta,  lime,  or  magnesia. 
Evaporate  again  to  dryness,  ignite  gently,  treat  the  residue  once  more 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter  if  anything  is  lefl  undissolved  ;  evaporate  the  solution^ 
and  determine  the  lithia  finally  as  directed  §  152  (7). 

8.  Estimation  of  the  Aumonia. 

To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  mineral  waters,  I  can  re- 
commend the  following  method,  which  I  have  employed  with  good  results 
in  my  analysis  of  the  Wiesbaden  Kodibrunnen  : — 

Evaporate  about  2000  grammes  of  the  mineral  water,  with  addition  of 
a  small  measured  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  until  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  left.  Add  to  this, 
through  a  funnel-tube,  a  measured  quantity  of  freshly  prepared  solution 
of  soda,  put  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  little  upwards,  and  keep  the  con- 
tents boiling  until  the  fluid  is  almost  entirely  evaporated.  Conduct  the 
whole  of  the  vapors  escaping  through  a  Liebig's  condensing  apparatus, 
and  receire  the  distillate  in  a  flask  containing  a  little  water  acidified  with  a 
small  measured  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Convert  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  contained  in  this  fluid  into  ammonio-hichloride  of  platinum, 
by  evaporation  with  a  measured  quantity  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
(§  99,  2).  Make  now  a  counter-experiment  with  the  same  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  solution  of  soda,  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  de- 
duct the  small  amount  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  obtained  in 
this,  from  that  found  in  the  first  experiment :  the  difference  expresses 
the  quantity  proceeding  from  the  analysed  water. 

Instead  of  this  method,  you  may  also  employ  the  more  simple  process 
which  BoumngauU  has  lately  proposed  ("  Compt.  rend.,**  36,  814 ; 
"  Pharm.  Centralblatt,"  1853, 369),  and  which  is  conducted  as  follows  :— 

Distil,  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  about  10  litres  of  the  water,  until 
about  f  have  passed  over.  In  the  analysis  of  saline  springs,  you  must 
add  some  solution  of  soda  or  milk  of  lime  to  ensure  the  ammonia  passing 
over.     Transfer  the  distillate  to  a  glass  flask  connected  with  a  Liebig's 

*  Chlorid«  of  lithium  is  rendered  basie  even  by  gentle  ignition,  §  162  (7). 
K  K  2 
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oondensiDg  apparatus,  and  distil  ^  over.  Determine  the  ammonia  in  tbis 
distillate  by  adding  5  or  10  c.c.  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  satu- 
rating the  excess  of  the  latfcer  by  a  solution  of  soda,  of  which  5  cc 
neutralize  1  c.o.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  used  (oomp.  §  99,  3).  Jjot 
another  ^  distil  over,  and  determine  the  ammonia  in  this  (if  any  is  still 
present)  in  the  same  way.  But  the  fii'st  portion  usually  contains  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia. 

9.  Detebmihation  of  the  Nitric  Acm. 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  water  with  an  excess  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,  filter  the  precipitate  formed,  wash,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  mix  the  residue  uniformly,  weigh,  and  determine  in 
weighed  portions  of  it  the  nitric  acid  by  Pdonae^s  method  modified  by 
me  (§149,  II.,  a). 

10.  Detbotion   Ain>  Estihatiok  of  the  CRKirao  ajtd  Apoosehic 

Acips. 

Boil  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  precipitate  formed  upon  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water,  about  1  hour,  with  solution  of  potassa ;  filter,  acidify 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  add  ammonia^  and,  af)}er  12  hours,  filter  off 
the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina,  which  usually  forms.  Add  to 
the  filtrate  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  then  neutral  acetate  of  copper. 
If  a  brownish  precipitate  forms,  this  consists  of  apocrenate  of  copper 
(which,  according  to  Mulder^  contains  variable  quantities  of  ammonia)  ; 
an  analysis  of  apocrenate  of  copper  dried  at  284^  F.,  gave  42*8  per  cenl 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Mix  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  with 
cai'bonate  of  ammonia,  until  the  green  color  is  changed  to  blue  ;  then 
apply  a  gentle  heat.  If  a  bluish-green  precipitate  foi-ms,  this  is  crenate 
of  copper,  which,  dried  at  284"*  F.,  contains  74*12  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
copper  {Mvlder).'^ 

11.  Detectiok  and  Estihation  of  other  N0N-TOLAT11.S  Oboakic 
Matters. 

Almost  all  mineral  waters  contain  non-volatile  organic  matters,  eren 
though  only  in  very  small  proportions.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  resinous 
nature,  in  which  case  they  pass  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue 
of  the  mineral  water ;  from  this  solution  they  separate  upon  distillation, 
with  addition  of  some  water  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  If  pre- 
sent, they  may  be  quantitatively  determined,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
estimation  of  tiie  iodine  and  bromine  (§  209,  7,  a).  Another  class  of 
organic  matters  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  are  obtained  in  solution^ 
if  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  is  boiled  with  water.  If  it  is  wished 
to  determine  the  weight  of  these  organic  matters,  which  are  usually,  for 
want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  called  extractive 
matters,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water, 
exhausted  by  alcohol,  is  evaporated  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  dryness, 
the  residue  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  at  284°  F.,  until  it  suffers  no  further 
diminution  of  weight.  It  is  then  gently  ignited  until  the  black  color 
which  it  at  first  acquires  has    disappeared.     The  difference   between 

*  For  more  detuled  information  on  the  mibject  of  erenie  aeid  and  iqwerenic  add,  I 
refer  to  MiUder't  paper  on  tkeie  adds  in  the  '*  Jonnial  f.  pnkt.  Cbeni./'  8^  p.  S2L 
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the  weight  of  the  dried  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue  indicates  the 
amount  of  the  extractive  matter.  Small  quantities  of  organic  mattera 
are  occasionally  still  left  in  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  after  ex- 
hausting with  alcohol  and  with  water.  If  it  were  attempted  to  deter- 
mine these  by  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  residue  dried  at 
284°  F.,  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue,  a  very  inaccurate  result  would 
be  arrived  at,  as,  under  these  circumstances,  to  name  only  one  source  of 
error^  carbonate  of  magnesia  loses  its  carbonic  acid. 

12.  Detectiok  and  Estiiiation  of  Volatile  Organic  Acids. 

Scherer  {"  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  99,  257)  found,  in  his  analysis 
of  the  mineral  springs  of  BriLckenau,  in  Bavaria,  also  butyric  acid,  pro- 
pionic acid,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid — substances  which  had  not  before 
been  observed  in  mineral  waters.  Soon  after,  I  also  found  traces  of  the 
same  acids  in  the  sulphur  spring  of  Weilbach  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.," 
70,  Id).  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  a  mineral  water  for  these  acids, 
the  water  must  be  used  quite  fresh,  since  otherwise  the  volatile  organic 
adds  detected  afterwards  might  be  products  of  subsequent  processes  of 
decomposition.  The  following  is  Scfierer's  process  for  determining  these 
volatile  organic  acids  : — 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  and  filter  the 
fluid  off  from  the  precipitate  formed ;  if  the  water  contains  no  alkaline  bi- 
carbonate, add  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  before  proceeding  to 
evaporate.  Acidify  the  concentrated  mother-liquor  with  sulphuric  acid« 
with  proper  caution,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
silver,  taking  care  to  have  rather  a  slight  excess  of  chlorine  than  of 
silver^  Filter,  distil  the  filtrate  until  the  fluid  passing  over  no  longer 
showa  acid  reaction,  saturate  the  distillate  with  baryta  water,  remove 
any  exoess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  boil,  concentrate,  filter,  evaporate 
to  drjrness,  in  a  weighed  dish,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh  the  residue, 
which  contains  the  volatile  organic  acids  in  combination  with  baryta. 
Extract  the  residue  with  warm  spirit  of  wine,  which  leaves  the  formate 
of  baryta  undissolved.  After  drying  and  weighing  the  latter,  test  it 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury.  Evaporate 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  other  baiyta  compounds  at  a  gentle  heat, 
diBsolve  the  larger  portion  of  the  residue  in  a  copious  amount  of  water, 
and  precipitate  the  baryta  from  the  solution  by  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
silver,  with  proper  caution.  Let  the  fluid  filtered  off  from  the  precipi- 
tate evaporate  under  the  exsiccator.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silver  salt  has  crystallized,  remove  the  crystals  from  the  fluid,  dry  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  employ  the  dry  salt  for  the  determination  of  the 
eqaivalent.  Evaporate  finally  the  rest  of  the  fluid  over  sulphuric  acid, 
press  the  salt  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  dry  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  analyse  the  salt. 

By  way  of  control,  determine,  by  means  of  sulphuric  add,  the  baryta 
in  another  portion  of  the  residue  lefl  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  bar3rta  salts.  In  this  process  the  presence  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acid  (propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  &c.)  may  be  detected  by 
the  characteristic  odor  of  the  acid.  If  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  the 
microscope  will  also  occasionally  show  minute  fatty  drops  floating  on  the 
sar&ce. 
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13.  As  regards  Bobacic  Acid  and  Fluorine,*  the  simple  detection  of 
these  suhstances  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  of 
a  mineral  water.  For  their  quantitative  determination  in  exertional 
cases,  I  refer  to  the  General  Part. 

14.  Examination  of  the  Gases. 
'  §  210. 

To  examine  the  gases  collected  at  the  spring  (see  §  208,  11  and  12), 
and  brought  to  the  laboratory  in  seale()i  tubes,  take  a  graduated  tube  of 
the  form  described  in  §  12,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  moisten  the  inside 
with  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  fill  with  mercury. t  Immerse  the  tube  con- 
taining the  gas  in  the  mercurial  trough,  break  off  the  point,  and,  by  giving 
the  proper  inclination,  cause  the  gas  to  ascend  into  the  graduated  tube. 
Bead  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  with  due  regard  to  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure ;  then  introduce  into  the  gas,  by  means  of  a  plati- 
num wire,  on  which  it  is  cast,  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,^  moistened 
with  water.  Take  care  not  to  allow  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  pro- 
ject above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  otherwi.se  a  diffusion  of  the  con- 
fined gsA  with  the  atmospheric  air  will  take  place  along  the  wire, 
which  is  not  moistened  by  the  mercury.  When  the  volume  of  the  gas 
shows  no  further  diminution,  replace  the  moist  potassa  ball  by  a  dry  one, 
remove  this  also  after  an  hour,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  the  ga& 
The  gas  absorbed  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  cases  where  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  present,  also  of  the  latter  gas,  which,  however,  has 
already  been  determined ;  still,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  potassa 
ball  may  be  estimated  as  directed  §  148,  II.,  2,  a 

The  gaseous  residue  consists  usually  only  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  examined  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Analjrsis  of  Atmospheric  Air  (§  267).  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  marsh  gas,  the  oxygen  is  removed  by  means  of  a  well-wetted 
ball  of  phosphorus  1 1  introduced  into  thegaseous  mixture,  and  left  in  contact 
with  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  as  long  as  white  fumes  of  phospho- 
rous acid  are  visible  round  the  ball.  If  no  fumes  are  visible  at  59 — 77" 
F.,  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  oxygen,  as 
the  presence  of  carbides  of  hydrogen  prevents  the  slow  combustion  of 
the  phosphorus.  In  such  cases,  the  phosphorus  ball  occasionally  requires 
heating  near  to  the  fusing  point,  to  bring  about  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  {Bunsen).  The  phosphorous  acid  fumes,  the  tension  of  w^hich 
cannot  well  be  taken  into  account,  are  ultimately  absorbed  by  a  moistened 
potassa  ball ;  the  gas  is  then  dried  by  means  of  a  ball  of  hydrate  of 
pota&sa,  and  finally  measured  in  the  dry  state.  Instead  of  a  phosplioras 
ball,  a  ball  of  papier-m4ch6  may  be  employed  to  effect  the  removal  of 

*  For  the  detection  of  flnorine,  compare  /.  NickUs  ("  Couipt.  rend.,"  1857,  44,  679  ; 
^'Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  71,  883).  Nicklis  recommends  to  free  the  salphnric  acid 
most  carefully  from  fluorine  before  using  it,  and  to  substitute  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  far 
the  glass  plate  usually  employed. 

t  See  §  184,  oa,  footnote. 

t  Which,  besides  the  hydration  vater,  contains  al^  still  water  of  crystallixaiioii.  Balla 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  pouring  fused  crystallized  hydrate  of  potassa  into  a  ballet-moaM 
of  about  six  millimetres  inner  diameter,  into  which  a  platinum  wire  is  inserted,  with  the 
end  reaching  into  the  middle.  After  cooling,  the  ball  is  found  attached  to  the  wire.  Tte 
neck  which  has  formed  on  the  wire  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 

II  Cast  on  a  platinum  wire,  under  warm  water. 
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the  oxygen  ;  this  papier-mftch6  ball  must  be  moistened  with  a  concen- 
trated alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallate  of  potassa,  and,  if  required,  be  re- 
placed, after  some  time,  by  a  second  ball.  After  this  operation,  the 
gas  is  dried  by  means  of  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  Bunaen  prefers 
the  use  of  a  papier-m&ch6  instead  of  a  phosphorus  ball.  The  composition 
of  the  gaseous  residue,  which  generally  consists  either  of  nitrogen  alone, 
or  of  nitrogen  plus  marsh  gas,  is  now  ascertained  by  transferring  it, 
wholly  or  particdly,  to  a  eudiometer  (§  12,  Fig.  1),  mixing  with  8—12 
Tols.  of  air  and  2  vols,  of  oxygen — to  guard  against  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid — and  trying  to  exdode  the  gaseous  mixture.  Should  this 
£9dly  electrolytic  detonating  gas  is  added  to  the  extreme  limit  of  combus- 
tibility, the  carbonic  acid  generated  re-absorbed,  the  marsh  gas  calculated 
from  this,  and  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  differeDce.  For  the  details  of 
the  process,  I  refer  to  Bavisens  '^Gasometry,"  translated  by  Roscoe,  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  analysis 
of  gases. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  gaseous  residue  left  after  the  absorption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen,  contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  I  have 
often  successfully  employed  the  following  method  :  Insert  one  limb  of  a 
U-shaped  narrow  glass  tube  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  gaseous 
residue,  which  is  confined  over  water ;  connect  the  other  limb  with  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  closed  by  means  of  a  valTe.  Arrange  now 
the  following  apparatus  : — 

Pour  some  solution  of  potassa  into  a  small  U-shaped  tube,  connect  the 
outer  limb  of  this  with  a  little  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  bears 
a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  closed  by  a  compression  clamp. 
Connect  the  other  limb  with  a  second  small  U-shaped  tube,  filled  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  and  this  again  with  a  thin  combustion  tube,  2  deci- 
metres long,  filled  in  the  middle  with  a  rather  close-packed  layer,  about 
8  centimetres  long,  of  fine  copper  tiimiugs  strongly  oxidized  by  ignition 
in  oxygen  gas.  Connect  the  other  end  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a 
somewhat  larger  U-shaped  tube,  containing  lime  water,  and  this  again ' 
with  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube ;  connect  the  latter  finally  with  an  aspi- 
rator. Open  the  cock  of  the  latter,  and  observe  whether  the  joinings 
are  air-tight ;  if  they  are,  heat  the  copper  turnings,  by  means  of  two 
gas  lamps,  to  ignition,  open  the  compression  clamp  cautiously,  and  let 
a  slow  current  of  air  pass  through  the  apparatus  for  5  minutes.  This 
should  not  impart  the  least  turbidity  to  the  lime  water ;  if  the  lime  water 
is  rendered  turbid,  replace  it  by  a  fresh  portion,  after  the  first  ignition, 
and  repeat  the  experiment.  If  the  lime  water*  remains  clear,  connect, 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  india-rubber  tubing  which  is 
closed  by  a  valve,  with  that  closed  by  a  compression  clamp.  As  the 
former,  which  closes  the  bent  tube  inserted  into  the  cylinder,  remains 
closed,  no  more  air  bubbles  can  pass  through  the  apparatus.  Open 
now  the  valve  a  little,  and  allow  the  gas  of  the  cylinder  to  enter 
very  slowly.  The  quantity  of  gas  is  generally  so  small  that  it  is 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  first  U-shaped  tube.  When  all  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  allow  also  some  water  to  enter,  and  close  the  valve  only  when 
the  water  just  makes  its  appearance  in  the  little  glass  tube  behind  it 
Now  close  the  clamp,  disconnect  the  india-rubber  tube  with  the  valve, 
and,  opening  the  damp  a  little,  allow  a  very  slow  current  of  air  ti 
pass  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper. 
This  current  of  air  carries  along  with  it  the  gas  which  has  previously 
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entered ;  if  this  contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  lime  water  is  ren- 
dered turbid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  the  tur- 
bidity is  sufficiently  marked,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  determined,  and  the  amount  of  marsh  gas  calculated  from  the 
result. 

Modifications  rbquibbd  bt  thb  Presencb   of  a  fized  Alkaline 

Carbonate. 

§  211. , 

1.  A  mineral  water  containing  an  alkaline  carbonate,  cannot  contain 
soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  all  the  lime  and  magnesia  found  in 
it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  carbonates  dissolved  by  the  agency  of 
free  carbonic  acid,  although  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  does  not  precipi- 
tate upon  boiling  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  a  double  carbonate  of 
soda  and  magnesia  being  invariably  formed  under  these  circumstances. 
The  separate  determination  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  precipitate 
subsiding  upon  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  and  in  the  boiled  water,  is 
therefore  dispensed  with.  However,  if  desirable,  these  substances  may 
be  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  §  209. 

2,  In  the  analysis  of  a  water  so  highly  dilute  that  a  preliminary  con- 
centration is  required,  before  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  effected^  I  recommend  the  following  method  : — 

1.  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Pbotoxidb  of  Ibok,  Protoxide 
OF  Manganese,  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 

Transfer  the  water  of  several  weighed  bottles  (together  about  2000 
grammes)  to  a  porcelain  dish ;  rinse  the  bottles,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the 
water  in  the  dish.  A  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  have  fonned 
in  the  bottles  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  rinsing  removes 
this  completely  or  not  Evaporate  the  water  to  ^ ;  pass  the  concen- 
trated fluid  through  a  filter  thoroughly  washed  with  some  nitric  acid 
and  water,  and  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 

a.  Acidify  the  JUtrate  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  filter,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way.  Free 
the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate,  and  then  throw  down,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia  which  is  never  absent,  and 
the  minute  traces  of  lime  which  may  be  present.  (The  precipitates  are 
ignited  and  weighed  with  the  principd  quantitiea) 

6.  Dissolve  the  precipit<Ue,  together  with  the  residuaiy  sediment 
which  may  still  remain  in  the  bottles,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat 
the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  209,  4. 

2.  Estimation  of  the   Silicic  Acid,  the  Sulphubic   Acid,  A2n> 

THE  AlKAUES. 

Evaporate  the  contents  of  several  weighed  bottles  in  a  porcelain  dish ; 
pour  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  bottles,  to  dissolve  the  deposit  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  kc,  which  may  have  formed  in  them,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Continue  to  evaporate  the  nov 
acid  fluid  for  some  time  longer,  then  transfer  to  a  platinum  dish,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  again  to  diyness ;  moisten  once  more 
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with  hydrocUorio  acid,  add  water,  apply  heat,  and  filter  off  the  sUieic 
acid. 

Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  the  least 
possible  excess,  and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  atdphate  of  baryta.  Evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  nearly  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and 
cautiously  add  pure  milk  of  lime  until  the  fluid  manifests  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction.  Heat,  and  filter ;  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  filter  again  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
in  a  platinum  dish,  and  gently  ignite  the  residue  until  all  salts  of  am- 
monia are  expelled  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  precipitate 
again  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate,  weigh 
the  now  pure  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  separate  potassa  and  soda 
as  directed  §  152. 

The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  determined  best  in  the 
indirect  way,  in  the  calculation  of  the  results — provided  always  the 
various  analytical  processes  have  been  carefully  conducted. — Of  the 
direct  methods  proposed,  I  will  give  the  following : — 

a.  Boil  300 — 400  grammes  of  the  water  for  some  time,  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water.  Mix  the  filtrate  intimately  with 
the  washings,  divide  the  mixture  into  two  equal  parts,  and  determine  in 
one  the  chlorine  in  the  usual  way,  after  previous  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Mix  the  other  half  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  fiuid  distinctly 
manifests  an  acid  reaction  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  gently  ignite  the 
residue  ;  then  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  determine  the  chlorine  also 
in  this  solution.  It  is  evident  iti&t  you  will  obtain  in  this  second  opera- 
tion more  chlorine  than  in  the  first :  each  equivalent  of  chlorine  by 
which  the  result  of  the  second  operation  exceeds  that  of  the  first,  cor- 
responds to  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  which  existed  in  combination 
with  an  alkali  This  method  gives  a  little  too  much,  as  the  original 
filtrate  always  contains  some  carbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  If  you 
wish  to  correct  this  error,  determine  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
which  existed  as  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  fluid  precipitated  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  deduct  from  the  difference  between  the 
two  determinations  of  the  chlorine,  an  amount  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance corresponding  to  the  magnesia.  The  carbonate  of  soda  must 
not  be  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium  by  evaporating  the  solution 
with  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  since  the  excess  of  the  chloride  of  am- 
monium would  decompose  the  alkaline  sulphate  present,  and  more  chlo- 
rine would  accordingly  be  found  than  corresponds  to  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

6.  Proceed  at  flrst  as  in  a,  but  use  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
divide  the  filtrate  and  washings  into  two  equal,  or,  at  least,  measured 
parts.  Strongly  concentrate  one  part,  and  determine  the  carbonated 
alkali  (together  with  the  trace  of  lime  and  the  minute  quantity  of 
magnesia  present)  volumetrically,  as  directed  §  220 ;  in  the  other  part 
determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  which  may  be  present ;  this  will  serve  to 
correct  the  result  of  the  alkalimetric  analysis  of  the  first  part,  since  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  exercise,  of  course,  the  same  neu- 
tralizing  actioil  upon  acids  as  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Bemarks  on  the  Analysis  of  Sulphuretted  Watebs. 
§213. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  §§  208-9,  that  the  sulplur  in  salplmretted 
waters  may  be  present  in  different  forms  of  combination,  and  what  are 
the  best  methods  to  employ  for  determining  the  free  sulphnretted 
hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  existing  in  combination 
with  a  metalUo  sulphide,  in  form  of  a  sulphur  salt ;  also  the  solphnr 
present  in  form  of  metallic  sulphide  or  bi-sulphide,  and,  lastly,  the  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  which  may  be  present. 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  add  a  few  remarks  and  observations  made  bj 
me  and  others. 

1.  The  determmoUion  of  the  suiphv/ric  ctdd  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
usual  way,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  constantly  undergoing  oxida- 
tion by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  serious  errors. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphuretted  mineral  waters  should  therefore  be 
estimated  as  directed  §  167  (205)- 

2.  The  total  amourU  of  the  iulphur  present  in  a  mineral  water,  in 
whatever  form  of  combination — whether  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or 
metals — ^is  estimated,  by  way  of  control,  by  conducting  into  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  water  chlorine  gas  free  from  air,  and  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  with  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  The  deportment  of  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  d^Sers  of  course  from  that  of  waters  containing  principally 
metallic  sulphides,  or  sulphur  salts  (hepatic  waters).  As  an  illustration 
of  waters  of  the  former  description,  1  may  mention  the  water  of  Weil- 
hach,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  which  is  not  combined 
with  oxygen  is  present  as  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  water 
smells  strongly  of  this  gas  ;  when  shaken  in  a  half-tilled  bottle,  it  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydix>gen  along  with  carbonic  acid ;  upon  transmission  of 
hydrogen  it  completely  loses  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  retaining,  at 
most,  only  inappreciable  traces.  When  kept  in  a  bottle  containing 
air,  sulphur  speedily  separates,  the  fluid  turning  turbid,  or  depositing  a 
precipitate,  whilst  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  becomes  fainter 
and  fainter  ;  after  some  time,  the  continued  action  of  the  air  generally 
oxidizes  the  separated  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves,  leaving 
the  water  again  as  clear  as  at  first. 

As  an  illustration  of  waters  of  the  latter  deecription,  may  be  mentioned 
the  water  of  Stachelberg^  analysed  by  SimmUr  ("  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.," 
71,  1).  This  water  smells  only  very  slightly,  and  in  winter  scarcely  at 
all,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  minute's  action  of  it  upon  reddened 
litmus  paper  restores  the  blue  colour  of  that  reagent. ;  it  leaves  turmeric 
paper  unaltered.  Frotochloride  of  manganese  produces  in  it  a  carnation, 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  black  precipitate.  Kitro-prusside  of 
sodium  imparts  to  it  a  reddish  violet  tint.  If  a  bottle  is  filled  with  the 
water,  the  latter  soon  turns  slightly  turbid ;  afler  about  five  minutes  it 
recovers  its  original  clearness,  but  the  color  is  now  distinctly  yellowisL 
Upon  further  access  of  air,  renewed  turbidity  is  observed,*  followed  again 
by  clearing,  after  which  the  water  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  deep 
yellow  tint,  owing  to  the  formation  of  bisulphide.  With  full  access  of 
air,  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphur  finally  subsides,  hyposulphite  of  soda 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  « 
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The  cause  of  the  different  deportmeDt  of  these  two  inine)*al  waters  is 
to  be  found  in  the  different  proportion  which  the  sulphur  respectively 
contained  in  them,  in  combination  with  hydrogen  or  metals,  becurs  to  the 
free  carbonic  add  present,  which  is  as  1  :  24  in  the  water  of  Weilbach, 
and  only  as  1  :  2  in  that  of  Stachdberg,  If  a  current  of  carbonic  acid. 
were  conducted  into  the  latter,  this  would  convert  most  of  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphides  in  the  water  into  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  since 
carbonic  acid  expels  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  sulphide  of  sodium  or 
hydrated  sulphide  of  sodium,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen expels  carbonic  acid  from  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Owing  to  these  slight  differences  of  affinity,  the  action  depends  upon 
the  amount  present  of  either  body ;  the  larger,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  free  carbonic  acid  in  a  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, and  the  larger  that  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  tem- 
perature also  exercises  some  influence  in  the  matter ;  thus,  for  instance, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  may  exist  in  the  cold  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  whilst  at  a  higher  temperature  simple  carbonate  will  form,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  waters  contain- 
ing no  aJkaline  bicarbonates,  which  accordin;yly  acquire  no  alkaline  re- 
action upon  boiling,  are  looked  upon  as  simple  solutions  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  sulphuretted  water  of  Scmdejjord^  analysed  by  A,  and  JET. 
Strecker^  belongs  to  this  class  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  95,  175). 

Calculation,  Contbol,  and  Arrangement  op  the  Results  op 
Akaltses  op  Mineral  Waters. 

§213. 

The  results  of  the  several  analytical  processes  described  in  1,  are 
obtained  by  direct  experiments.  They  are  altogether  independent  of 
any  theoretical  views  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  constituents  are  combined  or  associated  with  each 
other. 

As  our  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  may  change  with  the  progress 
of  chemistry,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  reports  of  analyses  of 
waters,  to  give  the  direct  results  obtained,  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  An  analysis  so  recorded  is  of  service  for  all  times,  as 
it  supplies,  at  least,  the  requisite  data  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
poaitiou  of  a  water  is  constant  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  that  guide  chemists  in  the  hypothetical 
association  of  the  acids  and  bases  found  in  the  water,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  combination  of  these  bases  and  acids  is  governed  by  their  respective 
affinities,  t.  e.,  the  strongest  acid  is  assumed  to  be  combined  with  the 
strongest  base,  &a ;  due  attention  being  paid,  however,  also,  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  solubility  of  the  salts,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  this  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of 
the  force  of  affinity.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  lime,  potassa,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  found  in  the  boiled  water,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed 
Co  exist,  in  the  first  place,  in  combination  with  the  lime,  &c.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  this  way  of  proceeding  leaves  much  to  the  indi- 
vidual views  and  discretion  of  the  analyst,  and,  consequently,  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  associating  the  several  ingredients  found  may  lead  to 
different  results  for  one  and  the  same  analysis. 
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A  general  understanding  upon  this  point  would  be  very  adTantageous, 
because  without  it  the  comparison  of  two  mineral  waters  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  As  long  as  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is  wanting,  a  com- 
parison between  two  mineral  waters  can  only  be  made  as  regards  the 
direct  and  immediate  results  of  the  respective  analyses. 

One  point,  I  think,  should  be  at  once  agreed  upon^  viz.,  to  pat  all  the 
salts  down  in  the  calculation  as  anhydrous  salts. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  I  conceive  ought  to  guide  chemists  in 
this  matter,  and  also  the  way  of  controlling  the  results  obtained^  I  select 
the  following  example  : — 

Analysis  of  the  Boniface  Well  at  Salzschlibf.* 
a.  Direct  Eesults  of  the  Analysis  in  per  Cents, 
Specific  Gravity  -  1  '0 1 1 1 64. 

1.  Total  Amount  of  the  Fixed  Constituents  :  1'3778  per  cent 

2.  Joint  Amount  of  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  Bromine  :  2*8071 
per  cent,  silver  precipitate. 

3.  Total  Amount  of  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  and  Silicic  Acid  : 

a.  Lime  01 0442  per  cent. 
h.  Silica  0*00114  percent. 

(The  gross  amount  of  magnesia  and  iron  was  not  determined.) 

4.  a.   Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron   in  the  Precipitate   which  bb- 

PARATBS   upon  BOILING: 

a.  Lime  0*03642  per  cent 

b.  Magnesia  0*00041  per  cent. 

c.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  0*00066  per  cent. 

/3.  Lime  and  Magnesia  in  the  boiled  and  filtered  Wateb. 

a.  Lime  0064724  per  cent. 

b.  Magnesium  0*028855  per  cent. 

5.  Alkalies: 

a.  Potassa  0*00865  per  cent 

b.  Soda  0-54783  per  cent 

6.  Sulphuric  acid  :  0*10853  per  cent. 

7.  Total  Amount  or  Carbonic  Acid:  0*194301  percent 

8.  Bromine  and  Iodine  : 

a.  Bromine  0*000402  percent 

b.  Iodine  0000447  per  cent 

The  remaining  constituents,   such   as   lithia,   phosphoric  add,  pro- 
toxide   of  manganese,   crenic    acid,  apocrenio  acid,    and    extractive 
matter,  wei'e  not  determined  by  weight 
h.  Calculatum  of  the  RemUs, 

*  Compare  Chemical  InTestigations  of  the  Mineral  Spring  at  Sakschljif  in  the  Bishop- 
lie  of  Fulda  (Blectorate  of  Hesse),  by  Freseniua  and  Will^  **  Annalen  der  Ghemie  ^ 
Pharmacie,**  LII.  66.  To  facilitate  references  to  the  original  paper,  I  hare  copied  the 
resalts  as  they  stand,  and  have  refrained  from  altering  them  according  to  the  corrected 
equivalents. 
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a.  The  salts  precipitated  upon  boiling  are  assomed  to  be  present  as 
carbonates  held  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid. 

1.  0*00066  sesquiozide  of  iron  correspond  to  000096  of  oabbonate 
OF  PBOTOJUDE  OF  IRON,  which  Contain  0*00038  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  0*03642  of  lime  correspond  to  006533  of  carbonate  of  ume, 
-which  contain  0*02891  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  0-00041  of  magnesia  correspond  to  0*00085  of  carbonate  op 
XAONESIA  (Mg  O,  0  O  ),  which  contain- 0*00044  of  carbonic  acid. 

fi.  The  amount  of  carbonic  add  present  in  the  free  state,  and  in 
combination  with  carbonates  (in  the  form  of  bicarbonates),  may  now 
be  readily  calculated  by  subtracting  -the  amount  of  the  acid  in  the 
carbonates,  from  the  total  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the 
analysed  water,  viz., 

Total  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  •  •         .    0*194301 
Carbonic  acid  existing  in  combination 

With  lime  .        .         •  0*02891 

With  magnesia  .        •  0*00044 

With  protoxide  of  iron       •  0*00038 


Total,        .        .  .  0029730 

There   remain    free    and  ssmi-oom-  I    o«lfi4/)71 

BINED   carbonic  ACID  / 

y.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed  to  exist,  in  the  first  place,  in  combi- 
nation with  lime ;  should  an  excess  remain,  this  is  assumed  to  exist  in 
combination  with  potassa,  and  should  there  still  remain  an  excess,  this  is 
supposed  to  exist  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

L  The  boiled  water  contains  0*064724  of  lime,  which  combine  with 
0*09261  of  sulphuric  acid,  giving  0*15733  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  0*00865  of  potassa  combine  with  000737  of  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
0*01602  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

3.  Total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  •        .    0*10853 
Of  which  there  are  combined 

With  lime     .        .        •        .        009261 
With  potassa  •        0*00737 


Total 009998 


There  remain 0*00855 

of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combine  with  0*00666  of  soda,  giving  0*01521 

of  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  soda  present  exists  as  chloride  of  sodium. 

Total  amount  of  soda  present  •         .         .       0*54583 
Combined  with  sulphuric  acid         .        .       0*00666 


There  remain 0*53917 

of  soda,  which  correspond  to  0*40123  of  sodium,  which  latter,  combining 
with  0*61040  of  chlorine,  give  1*01163  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

e.  The  iodine  and  bromine  are  assumed  to  exist  in  combination 
with  magnesium ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magnesium  as  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. 
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1.  0'000447  of  iodine  combine  with  0*000044  of  magnerium,  giving 

0000491  of  IODIDE  OF  KAONSSIUM. 

2.  0000402  of  bromine  combine  with  0*000095  of  magnesiam, 
giving  0*000467  of  bromide  of  magkesium. 

Total  amount  of  magnesium  contained  in  the  boiled  water  :  0-028855 
Of  which  there  are  combined 

With  iodine  .        ...        .         .        .     0-000044 

With  bromine 0*000065 

Total 0-000109 

There  remain 0*028746 

of  magnesium,  which  are  combined  with  0  080220  of  chlorine^  givu 
0-108^66  of  chloride  of  magnesium. 

c.  Control, 

I.  The  joint  amount  of  the  lime  in  the  boiled  water  and  in  tlie  pred 
pitate  which  forms  upon  ebullrtioD  must  be  equal  or,  at  least,  ncarlj  so 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  lima 

Total  amount  of  lime       .         .         i         .         .         .    0*10442 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid   .         .         .     0-03642 
Combined  with  sulphuric  acid  .  0-06472 

Total.        .         .         .         .         .    010114 

II.  The  amount  of  chlorine  directly  determined  must  correspond  to 
the  joint  amount  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium. 

The  joint  amount  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 

of  silver  is  .  2*807100 

Subtract  from  this  amount  of  iodide 
of  silver  corresponding  to  0000491 
of  iodide  of  magnesium,  viz.        .         .      0*000828 

And  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver 
corresponding  to  0*000467  of  bromide 
of  magnesium,  viz.      ....      0000958 

Total 0-001786 

There  remain         ....   2*805314 
which  correspond  to  chlorine       ....     0*69202 

Acourdiug  to  ^  .        .     0*61040  of  chlorine  are 

combined  with  sodium. 

And  according  to  e        .         .      0*08022  of  chlorine  are 
combined  with  magnesium. 

Total 0*69062 

III.  The  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  must  correspond  totfae 
joint  amount  of  the  several  iugredients  (the  iron  is  here  calculated  asses- 
quioxide,  since  it  is  coDtained  in  that  form  in  the  residue). 

Total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  =  1*37780 
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The  respective  estimations  of  the  several  constituents 

gave  : 

Carbonate  of  lime 

0-06533 

„           magnesia 

0-00085 

Snlphate  of  lime 

015733 

potassa     . 

0-01602 

„          soda 

001521 

Chloride  of  sodium 

101163 

„          magnesium 

0-10896 

Iodide  of  magnesium  . 

000049 

Bromide  of  magnesium 

0-00047 

Sesquioxide  of  iron     • 

000066 

Silica 

0-00114 

Total  1-37890* 

d.  Arrangement  and  Class^ication  of  the  ReevJUa, 

The  analyst  should  state,  in  the  first  place,  how  many  parts  of  the 
sereral  constituents  are  contained  in  100  or,  better,  in  1000  parts  of  the 
water ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  how  many  grains  (1  lb.  =  7680  grs.)  of 
the  several  constituents  are  contained  in  1  pound  of  the  water. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  classifying  the  results^  is  to  enumerate 
them  under  the  following  heads  : — 

A.  Fixed  Constituekts. 

a.  Present  in  ponderable  quantity. 
6.  Present  in  imponderable  quantity. 

B.  Volatile  Constituemts. 

As  regards  the  carbonates,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  put 
down  as  neutral  salts,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  being  considered  partly 
as  forming  bicarbonates,  and  partly  as  firee  acid ;  or  whether  they  should 
be  calculated  at  once  as  bicarbonates,  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid 
being  deemed  to  be  present  in  the  free  state.  Chemists  sometimes  adopt 
the  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  but  the  former  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  I  generally  arrange  the  results  of  my  analyses  of  mineral 
waters  both  ways,  to  fecilitate  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  similar  springs. 

Besides  stating  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  (and  of  the  gases  in 
general),  it  is  customary  to  give  also  the  volumes,  calculated  both  in  cubic 
centimetres  and  in  cubic  inches  (1  lb.  of  water  =  32  cubic  inches).  These 
calculations  are  adjusted  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring. 

For  similar  examples  to  guide  the  young  chemist  in  ^culating  and 
controlling  the  results  of  analyses  of  mineral  waters,  I  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  contained  in  my  work  on  the  analysis  of  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  springs  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  ''  Chemisohe  Unter- 

*  This  control  gives  properly  corresponding  reBnlts  only  in  the  analysis  of  vaters  con- 
Uining  but  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  silicic 
acid,  for  the  reasons  stated  §  206,  7.  In  cases  where  these  constituents  are  present  in 
Uirge  proportions,  it  is  advisable  to  make,  instead  of  or  besides  this  control,  a  comparison 
of  Ibe  sulphates  (the  iron  being  estimated  as  pure  sesquioxide)  with  the  residne  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  water  with  sulphuric  acid  and  igniting  (g  200,  1). 
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suchiiDgen  der  wiclitigsten  Mineral wasser  des  Herzogtihains  Naasan, 
von  Professor  Dr.  H,  Freaenius,*  published  by  Kreidd  and  Niedner,  at 
Wiesbaden,  from  1860 — 1857  ;  also  in  "  Jahrbiicher  des  naasauiacber 
naturbistorischen  Vereins,"  vols.  6 — 12. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Kochhrunnen  of  Wiesbaden  (hot  saline  springs). 

2.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  £m8  (thermal  alkaline  spring). 

3.  Analysis  of  the  springs  of  Schlaugenbad  (thermal  springs  holding 
only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  solid  constituents  in  solution). 

4.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Langenschwalbach  (alkaline 
chalybeate  springs,  abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

5.  Analysis  of  the  sulphuretted  spring  of  Weilbach  (cold  bydroeiil- 
phuretted  spring). 

6.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  spring  of  Greilnau  (alkaline  chalybeate 
spring,  abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

Papers  4, 5,  and  6,  have  aLK>  been  published  in  the  '^  Joum.  £  praki 
Chem.,"  vols.  64,  70,  72. 

Pa})er8  1  and  2  qontain  also  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  muddy  ochreous  and  the  solid  sinter  deposits  of 
these  springs. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MINERALS  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  ARTS,  &a,  WITH  PROCESSES  FOR  ESTIMATING 
THEIR  COMMERCIAL  VALUR 

1.  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Anhydrous  Acid  in  Solutios 

(Acidimetby). 

A.  Estimation  by  Specific  Orayity. 
§214. 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  acid  of  course  varies  with  the  d^;ree  of 
its  dilution.  Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments, 
have  been  drawn  up,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount 
of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of 
anhydrous  add  contained  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices, 
in  many  cases,  simply  to  determine  its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the 
acids  must,  in  that  case,  be  perfectly  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admix- 
tures of  other  substances  dissolved  in  theuL  Now,  as  most  acids  are 
volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any 
non-volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected  by  evaporating  a  sample 
of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  efiTected  either  by  com- 
paring the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid  (§  209),  or  by 
means  of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  results  must^  of  course,  be  adjosted 
to  the  temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  following  Tables  give  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravitj 
and  the  amount  of  anhydrous  acid,  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  add, 
nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 
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TABLE  I. 


Specific  gravity  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  diflferent  degrees  of  dilution,  by 
Bineau;  calculated  for  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  by  OUo. 


Hjdzated 
add. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Anhydrous 
add. 

Hydrated 
acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

AnhydrouB 
acid. 

100 

1-8426 

81-63 

50 

1-398 

40-81 

99 

1-842 

80-81 

49 

1-3886 

40  00 

98 

1-8406 

80-00 

48 

1-379 

39-18 

97 

1-840 

79-18 

47 

1-370 

88-36 

96 

1-8384 

78-36 

46 

1-361 

37-65 

95 

1-8376 

77-65 

45 

1-351 

86-78 

94 

1-8366 

76-73 

44 

1*342 

35*82 

93 

1-834 

75-91 

43 

1-388 

36-10 

92 

1-881 

76-10 

42 

1-324 

34-28 

91 

1-827 

74-28 

41 

1-315 

33-47 

90 

1-822 

73-47 

40 

1-306 

32-65 

89 

1-816 

72-65 

39 

1-2976 

31-88 

88 

1-809 

71-83 

88 

1-289 

31*02 

87 

1-802 

71-02 

87 

1-281 

30-20 

86 

1-794 

70-10 

36 

1-272 

29-38 

85 

1-786 

69-38 

85 

1-264 

28-67 

84 

1-777 

68-57 

84 

1-266 

27-75 

83 

1-767 

67-76 

33 

1-2476 

26 '94 

82 

1-756 

66-94 

82 

1-239 

26*12 

81 

1745 

66-12 

81 

1-231 

26-30 

80 

1-734 

65-30 

80 

1-223 

24*49 

79 

1-722 

64-48 

29 

1-215 

23-67 

78 

1-710 

63-67 

28 

1-2066 

22-85 

77 

1-698 

62-86 

27 

1-198 

22-03 

76 

1-686 

62-04 

26 

1-190 

21*22 

75 

1-675 

61-22 

25 

1-182 

20*40 

74 

1-663 

60-40 

24 

1-174 

19-58 

78 

1-651 

59-69 

23 

1-167 

18-77 

72 

1-639 

68-77 

22 

1-159 

17-95 

71 

1-637 

57-95 

21 

1-1516 

17  14 

70 

1-615 

57-14 

20 

1-144 

16-32 

69 

1-604 

56-32 

19 

1136 

15-61 

68 

1-692 

56-69 

18 

1-129 

U'69 

67 

1-680 

64-69 

17 

1121 

13*87 

66 

1-678 

53-87 

16 

1-1136 

13-06 

65 

1-567 

58-05 

16 

1-106 

12-24 

64 

1-645 

52-24 

14 

1-098 

11-42 

68 

1-634 

61-42 

13 

1091 

10-61 

62 

1-623 

60-61 

12 

1-083 

9-79 

61 

1-612 

49-79 

11 

1-0756 

8*98 

^0 

1-601 

48-98 

10 

1-068 

8  16 

59 

1-490 

48-16 

9 

1061 

7-34 

58 

1-480 

47-84 

8 

1-0636 

6-63 

57 

1-469 

46-63 

7 

1-0464 

5-71 

b^ 

1-4586 

46-71 

6 

1039 

4*89 

55 

1-448 

44-89 

5 

1-082 

4*08 

54 

1-438 

44-07 

4 

1-0266 

3-26 

53 

1-428 

43-26 

3 

1-019 

2*446 

52 

1-418 

42-45 

2 

1-013 

1*63 

51 

1-408 

41-63 

1 

1-0064 

0-816 

IL 
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TABLE  II. 


Spedfio  gravity  of  dilate  Htdbochloric  Aoid  containing  different 
proportions  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  by  Ure.     Temperature 


IS^'C. 


Specific 

Hydroohlorio 

Speoifie 

Hjdrocliloric 

gravity. 

acid  gas. 

g»vity. 

acid  gas. 

1-2000 

40-777 

11000 

20-888 

11982 

40-869 

1-0980 

19-980 

11964 

89-961 

10960 

19-572 

1*1946 

89-654 

10939 

19-165 

11928 

89  146 

1-0919 

18-757 

11910 

38-788 

1-0899 

18-849 

11898 

88-880 

1-0879 

17-941 

1-1875 

37-928 

1-0859 

17-584 

11867 

37-516 

1-0838 

17-126 

1-1846 

37-108 

1-0818 

16-718 

1-1822 

86-700 

1H)798 

16-310 

1-1802 

86-292 

1-0778 

15-902 

11782 

35-884 

1-0758 

15-494 

1-1762 

85-476 

1-0738 

15-087 

1-1741 

35-068 

1-0718 

14-679 

1-1721 

34-660 

1-0697 

14-271 

1-1701 

34-252 

1-0677 

13 -868 

1-1681 

38-845 

1-0657 

13-456 

11661 

83-437 

10687 

13  049 

1-1641 

33  029 

1-0617 

12-641 

1-1620 

82-621 

1-0597 

12-238 

1-1599 

82-218 

1-0577 

11-825 

1-1578 

31-805 

1-0557 

11-418 

1-1557 

31-398 

10587 

11-010 

11537 

80-990 

1-0517 

10-602 

1-1515 

30-582 

1-0497 

10-194 

1-1494 

30-174 

1-0477 

9-786 

11473 

29-767 

1-0457 

9-379 

1-1462 

29-359 

1-0437 

8-971 

11481 

28-951 

1-0417 

8-568 

11410 

28-544 

1-0397 

8-155 

1-1889 

28  136 

1-0377 

7-747 

1-1369 

27-728 

1-0357 

7-340 

1-1349 

27-821 

10337 

6-982 

11328 

26-913 

1-0818 

6-524 

1-1308 

26-505 

1-0298 

6116 

1-1287 

26-098 

1-0279 

5-709 

11267 

25-690 

1-0259 

5-301 

1-1247 

25-282 

1-0289 

4-893 

1-1226 

24-874 

1-0220 

4-486 

1-1206 

24-466 

1-0200 

4-078 

1-1185 

24-058 

1-0180 

3-670 

1-1164 

23-650 

10160 

3 -262 

11143 

23-242 

1-0140 

2-854 

1-1123 

22-834 

10120 

2-447 

1-1102 

22-426 

1-0100 

2-039 

1-1082 

22-019 

1-0080 

1-631 

1-1061 

21-611 

1-0060 

1-124 

1-1041 

21-203 

10040 

0-816 

11020 

20-796 

1-0020 

0-408 
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TABLB  nL 

Specific  gravifcy  of  dilate  Nitrio  Acid  containing  different  proportions 
of  anhydrous  acid,  by  Ure.    Temperature  15"  G.  (59**  F.) 


Specific 

Per-cents 

Specific 

Per-cents 

Specific 

Per-oentfl 

Specific 

Per-oent8 

g»vity. 

of  acid. 

gravity. 

of  Mid. 

gravity. 

of  add. 

gravity. 

of  acid. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

39-8 

1-140 

19-9 

1-498 

78-9 

1-416 

59-0 

1-289 

39-0 

1-184 

19-1 

1-496 

78-1 

1-411 

58-2 

1-288 

88-3 

1129 

18-3 

1-494 

77-3 

1-406 

57-4 

1-276 

37-6 

1-128 

17-5 

1-491 

76-5 

1-402 

56-6 

1-270 

36-7 

1-117 

16-7 

1-488 

75-7 

1-398 

55-8 

1-264 

35-9 

1-111 

15-9 

1-485 

74-9 

1-394 

55-0 

1-268 

85-1 

1-105 

15-1 

1-482 

74-1 

1-388 

54-2 

1-252 

84-8 

1-099 

14-3      . 

1-479 

78-3 

1-383 

53-4 

1-246 

83-5 

1-093 

13-5 

1-476 

72-5 

1-878 

52-6 

1-240 

32-7 

1-088 

12-7 

1-478 

71-7 

1-873 

51-8 

1-234 

31-9 

1-082 

11-9 

1-470 

70-9 

1-368 

511 

1-228 

31-1 

1-076 

11-2 

1-467 

70-1 

1-363 

50-2 

1-221 

80-8 

1-071 

10-4 

1-464 

69-3 

1-358 

49-4 

1-215 

29-6' 

1-065 

9-6 

1-460 

68-5 

1-853 

48-6 

1-208 

28-7 

1-059 

8-8 

1-457 

67-7 

1-348 

47-9 

1-202 

27-9 

1-054 

8  0 

1-453 

66-9 

1-843 

47-0 

1-196 

27-1 

1-048 

7-2 

1-450 

661 

1-838 

46-2 

1-189 

26-3 

1043 

6-4 

1-446 

65-8 

1-332 

45-4 

1-188 

25-5 

1-037 

6-6 

1-442 

64-5 

1-327 

44-6 

1-177 

24-7 

1-032 

4-8 

1-439 

63-8 

1-322 

43-8 

1-171 

23-9 

1027 

4-0 

1-435 

63-0 

1-316 

43-0 

1-165 

23-1 

1-021 

8-2 

1-481 

62-2 

1-311 

42-2 

1-169 

22-3 

1-016 

2-4 

1-427 

61-4 

1-306 

41-4 

1158 

21-5 

1-011 

1-6 

1-423 

60-6 

1-800 

40-4 

1-146 

20-7 

1-005 

0-8 

TABLE  IT. 

Specific  gravity  of  dilute  Acbtic  Acid  containing  different  proportions 
of  hydrated  acid,  by  Mohr, 


Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

Per 

Specific 

centa. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

cents. 

gravity. 

oents. 

gravity. 

oents. 

gravity. 

100 

10635 

80 

1-0735 

60 

1-067 

40 

1-051 

20 

1-027 

99 

1-0655 

79 

1-0735 

59 

1-066 

39 

1-060 

19 

1-026 

98 

1-0670 

78 

1-0732 

58 

1-066 

38 

1-049 

18 

1-0-25 

97 

1-0680 

77 

1-0782 

57 

1-066 

37 

1-048 

17 

1-024 

96 

1-0690 

76 

10730 

56 

1-064 

36 

1-047 

16 

1-023 

95 

1-0700 

75 

1-0720 

55 

1-064 

35 

1-046 

15 

1-022 

94 

1-0706 

74 

1-0720 

54 

1-063 

34 

1-045 

14 

1-020 

93 

1-0708 

73 

1-0720 

53 

1-063 

33 

1-044 

13 

1-018 

92 

1-0716 

72 

1-0710 

52 

1-062 

32 

1-042 

12 

1017 

91 

1-0721 

71 

1-0710 

51 

1-061 

31 

1-041 

11 

1016 

90 

10730 

70 

1-0700 

50 

1-060 

30 

1-040 

10 

1-015 

89 

1-0730 

69 

1-0700 

49 

1-059 

29 

1-039 

9 

1-013 

88 

1-0730 

68 

10700 

48 

1-058 

28 

1-038 

8 

1012 

87 

1-0780 

67 

1-0690 

47 

1056 

27 

1-036 

7 

I-OIO 

86 

1-0730 

66 

1-0690 

46 

1-055 

26 

1-035 

6 

1-008 

85 

1-0730 

65 

1-0680 

45 

1055 

25 

1084 

5 

1-007 

84 

10730 

64 

1-0680 

44 

1054 

24 

1-033 

4 

1-005 

83 

1-0730 

63 

1-0680 

43 

1-053 

23 

1-032 

8 

1-004 

82 

1-0730 

62 

1-0670 

42 

1-052 

22 

1-031 

2 

1-002 

81 

1-0732 

61 

1-0670 

41 

1-051 

21 

1-029 

1 

1-001 
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In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  fails  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  is  employed,  but  more  commonly  the  first 

B.   Determination  op  the  Anhtdrous  Acid  by   Saturation  with 
AN  Alkaline  Fluid  of  known  strength.* 

§  215. 

This  method  requires  : — 

a.  A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength. 

/3.  An  alkaline  fluid  also  of  known  strength. 

CM.  Preparation  of  the  Solutions, 

a.  The  dilute  a^nd  must  contain  in  1000  c.c.  the  exact  equivalent 
number  of  the  acid  (H  =  l)  in  grammes,  accordingly,  40  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid,  36*46  of  hydrochloric  acid,  36  of  oxalic  acid,  ko.  Acids  of 
this  degree  of  dilution  are  called  normal  or  eta/ndard  acids ;  equal  volumes 
of  them  severally  neutralize  equal  quantities  of  alkaliea  The  normal 
or  standard  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  used ;  or  the  normal  or  standard 
oxalic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mohr,  may  be  employed. 

Freparalian  of  Standard  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Mix,  in  a  large  flask,  1020  cubic  centimetres  of  water  intimately  with 
60  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cooL 
take  two  portions  of  it  of  20  cc.  each,  and  determine  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  them  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132. 
I.,  1).  If  the  two  expeiiments  agree  pretty  nearly,  take  the  mean  of 
the  results  as  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution, 
and  dilute  the  latter  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  to  gire  a 
fluid  containing  in  1000  cc.  exactli/  40  grammes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid.  Suppose  that  1000  c.a  of  the  solution  contain  42  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid,  then,  according  to  the  proportion, 

40  :1000::42:a;;  iB=1050, 

you  will  have  to  add  50  cc.  of  water  to  1000  cc.  of  the  solution. 
This  may  be  eflected  most  simply  and  accurately  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Fill  a  measuring  flask  holding  1  litre,  up  to  the  litre  mark  with  the 
dilute  acid,  and  pour  the  latter  from  this  flask  cautiously  into  a 
larger  bottle ;  measure  in  a  pipette  50  cc.  of  water,  transfer  to  the 
measuring  flask  which  contained  the  acid,  shake  the  water  well  about  in 
the  flask,  and  then  add  it  to  the  solution  in  the  larger  bottle.  Shake 
the  mixture  well,  pour  back  about  half  into  the  measuring  flask, 
shake  about  in  the  latter,  and  then  transfer  again  to  the  large  bottle. 
Shake,  and  keep  for  use.  As  the  fluid  only  half  fills  the  larger  bottle, 
water  will  after  a  time  evaporate,  which  will  condense  on  the  sides 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  shake  the 
bottle  each  time  before  using  its  contents ;  otherwise  the  portion  poured 
out  first  will  contain  more  water^  and  accordingly  less  add,  than  the 
remaining  fluid. 

*  According  to  Nicholson  and  Price  {"  Chem.  Ga«.,"  1866,  p.  30)  the  common  method 
of  acidimetry  is  not  suited  for  determining  free  acetic  acid,  on  account  of  the  alkaline  re- 
action of  neutral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  (*'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann./*  102, 69) 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from  this  ia  so  inconsiderahle  that  it 
may  safely  he  disregarded. 
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Preparation  of  Standard  Oxalic  Acid. 

Introduce  I  equivalent,  t.d.,  63  gr^pames,  of  pure  crystallized  oxalic 
acid  (0*0^  H  O  +  2  Aq),  aocuratelj  weighed,  iuto  a  litre  flask,  add  water 
at  60''  F.,  dissolve  bj  shaking,  dilute  up  to  the  litre  mark  with  water  at 
60^  F.,  shake,  and  keep  for  use.  The  solution  must  be  shaken  each 
time  previoiis  to  using  it,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid,  abso- 
lutely free  from  moisture,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  efflorescence. 

/3.  For  alkaline  sohuion  a  solution  of  soda  is  used,  of  which  1  volume 
exactly  neutralizes  1  volume  of  standard  acid  ;  the  point  of  neutralization 
being  indicated  by  the  blue  coloration  imparted  by  the  last  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  soda  added  to  the  acid  solution  slightly  reddened  by  litmus. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  this  strength  is  called  normal  or  standa/rd  solvr- 
Hon  of  soda.  1000  c.c.  of  it  saturate  1  equivalent  of  each  acid  (H=  1), 
expressed  in  grammes.  ^ 

To  effect  this,  dilute  a  fresh  prepared,  perfectly  clear  solution  of  soda, 
quite  free  from  carbonic  acid,  to  a  specific  giAvity  of  about  1  '05,  which 
corresponds  to  about  3*6  per  cent,  of  soda.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the 
standard  acid,  transfer  to  a  beaker,  impart  a  faint  red  tint  to  the  fluid 
by  means  of  tincture  of  litmus,*  and  let  the  standard  solution  of  soda 
flow  into  the  reddened  fluid,  from  a  burette  with  compression-clamp,  until 
the  mixture  just  shows  a  blue  tint,  and  consequently  leaves  both  red  and 
blue  litmus  paper  unaltered.  Dilute  now  the  still  somewhat  too  con- 
centrated solution  of  soda  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  give 
a  fluid  of  which  exactly  50  c.a  are  required  to  saturate  50  c.c.  of  the 
standard  acid.  Suppose,  therefore,  you  have  used  47  c.c.  of  the  solution 
of  soda,  you  will  have  to  add  3  c.c.  of  water  to  every  47  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  accordingly  63-83  c.c.  of  water  to  1  litre.  The  best  way  of 
effecting  this  dilution  has  already  been  described  in  a.  Close  the  flask 
in  which  the  dilute  solution  of  soda  is  kept,  with  a  cork  into  which  is 
fitted  a  small  bulb  tube  of  the  form  of  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  filled 
with  a  finely  triturated  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime, 
and  bearing  a  thin  open  tube  in  the  exit  aperture  {Afohr).  Besides  this 
solution  of  soda,  prepare  another,  5  times  more  dilute,  and  a  third,  10 
times  more  dilute.  This  is  effected  best — for  instance,  as  regards  the 
latter  fluid — by  measur^|  in  a  pipette  50  c.c.  of  the  more  concen- 
trated solution  of  soda,  Mmsferring  the  fluid  to  a  measuring  flask  hold- 
ing exactly  500  c.c,  then  filling  the  flask  with  water,  exactly  up  to  the 
mark,  and  mixing  intimately  by  shaking. 

bb.  The  Vdumetrical  Process. 

As  1000  c.a  of  the  standard  solution  of  soda  correspond  to  1  equiva- 
lent, 1000  C.C.  of  the  5  times  more  dilute  solution  to  ^,  and  1000  cc. 
of  the  decimal  solution  to  y\^  equivalent  of  each  acid  expressed  in 
grrammes,  there  is  hardly  anything  further  to  be  said  about  the  process, 
the  selection  of  either  of  the  three  alkaline  fluids  depending,  of  course,  en- 
tirely upon  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  neutralized.  The  neutralization 
of  the  weighed  or  measured  acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  cc. 

*  As  the  tioeture  of  litmus  is  often  so  alkaline  that  a  notable  amount  of  acid  is 
required  to  redden  it,  the  excess  of  alkali  must,  if  necessary,  be  neutralised ;  the  tincture 
80  prepared  gives  upon  dilution  with  water  a  violet-colored  fluid,  to  which  a  trace  of 
acid  imparts  a  red,  and  the  least  quantity  of  alkali  a  blue  tint  (§  65,  2). 
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In  scientific  investigations,  I  recSmraend  the  weighing  of  indetermi- 
nate quantities  of  the  acid  fluid^is  this  may  be  done  with  comparatiTe 
ease  on  a  chemical  balance,  and  the  trifling  trouble  of  calculation  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  Have  weighed  off  4*5 
grms.  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  ac  of  standard  solution  of  soda 
to  neutralize  this,  jou  find  by  the  proportion, 

1000  :  60  (equivalent  of  C^H^OJ ::  35  :  a; 
x=V5, 

that  1*5  grms.    of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weighed 
quantity  of  the  dilute  acid ;  and  another  proportion,  vi^, 

4-5  : 1-5;:  100:  a;  a;  =  33-33, 

gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the 
analysed  fluid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows  : — 

4*5  grms.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  c.c  of 
standard  solution  of  soda  for  neutralization,  how  much  would  6  grammes 
{ue.  the  weight  of  -j^  equfvalent  of  hydrated  acetic  acid)  require  I 

4-5  ;25::6  :«;  a;  =  33-33 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  found 
as  X,  expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained 
in  the  examined  fluid,  since  100  c.c.  of  standard  pohition  of  soda  cor- 
respond to  -j^  equivalent  of  pure  hydrated  acetic  acid,  ue,  acetic  acid  of 
100  per  cent. 

In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  cc.,  or 
half  C.C.  used  of  the  standard  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly,  and 
without  need  of  further  calculation,  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated 
or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid.  For  this  purpose, 
the  ^OT  -^  equivalents  (H  =  I)  of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  ex- 
pressed in  grammes,  are  weighed  ofl" — ^the  -^j^  equivalents  if  the  number 
of  C.C.,  the  ^  equivalents  if  the  number  of  half  c.a  used  of  standard 
solution  of  soda,  are  to  express  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  or 
anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  fluid. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  for  the  more  common  acids  : — 


Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid     . 
Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid  . 
Oxalic  acid     . 
Crystallized  oxalic  acid   . 
Acetic  acid 
Hydrated  acetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid  . 
Hydrated  tartaric  acid    . 

But,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small  quantities  is  less  accurate, 
it  is  preferable  to  weigh  ofl*  the  half  equivalents  of  the  acids  (i.a  20 
or  24*5  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is  intended 
to  find  the  per-centage  amount  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid ;  18*33 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  (fee)  in  a  measuring  flask  holding  500  ac,  add  water 


■^jf  Eqitivalent 

I 

Eqaivalen 

in  grammoM 
.     4-0      ^ 

in 

gnunmcs. 

2-00 

.     4-9 

2-46 

.     5-4 

2-70 

.     6-3 

315 

.    3-646 

1-823 

.    36 

1-80 

.     6-3 

315 

.    51 

2-55 

.     60 

3-00 

.    6-6 

3-30 

.     7-5 

3-75 
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cautioiiBljy*  allow  to  cool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  tlie  mark, 
shaJce^  and  then  remove,  bv  means  of  the  pipette,  100  or  50  cc,  accord* 
ing  to  whether  -p^  or  ^^  equivalent  of  acid  is  to  be  used. 

Chemists  occasionally  pi^er  using  solution  of  soda  of  tolerably  oorreot 
concentration,  the  strength  of  which  has  been  determined  by  saturating 
with  it  accurately  measured  quantises  of  standard  sulphuric  or  standard 
oxalic  acid.  This  renders  a  little  ru1e-of-three  calculation  indispensable. 
Suppose  18 '5  of  solution  of  soda  are  found  to  correspond  to  10  ac.  cf 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  i.e,  -j-^^  equivalent  =  0*4  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
they  will  correspond  equally  to  the  -j-^tt  equivalents  of  all  other  acids,  ac- 
cordingly, for  instance,  to  0*6  grm.  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  Now,  sup- 
posing 12  grammes  of  the  solution  of  soda  to  have  been  used  to  saturate 
10  grms.  of  vinegar,  the  per-centage  amount  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  latter  will  be  found  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

18-5  :0'6::l2:x;  a:  =  0-389, 

and  expressed  in  per-cents., 

10:  0-389::  100  :x;  aj  =  3-89 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the  determina- 
tion of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of  soda  precipitates  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  pui-ity.  For  instance,  acetic 
acid  in  iron  liquor,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated  in  this  way,  by  the 
following  process  : — Precipitate  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  wash,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  add 
standard  acid  to  acid  reaction ;  boiU  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
soda  solution  may  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  redden 
with  litmus,  and  add  solution  of  soda  until  a  blue  tint  is  imparted  to 
the  fluid.  Subtract  the  amount  of  standard  acid  used  from  the  total 
quantity  of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment ;  the  difference 
expresses  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained 
in  the  examined  substance,  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state. 
Of  course,  reliable  results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has 
been  thrown  down  by  the  soda  solution. 

Modification  of  the  commok  AciDiMirrRic  Method  (recommended 
by  Kie/er,  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  93,  386). 

§216. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known 
strength,  and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of  litmuk 
solution,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
copper  solution  is  prepaid  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  which 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  After  determining  the  strength  of  the 
solution  by  standard  sulphuric  acid  (not  standard  oxalic  acid),  it  may  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  all  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception  of 
oxalic  acid),  ^provided  the  fluids  are  clear.     Dilution  does  not  alter  the 

•  Concentrated  Bulphnric  acid  must  be  weighed  into  the  properly  tared  flaak,  abeady 
half  filled  with  water. 
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reaction,  and  the  terminal  point  of  it  may  be  recognised  with  safficieot 
accuracy.  This  method  is  of  especial  value  in  cases  in  which  free  acid  is 
to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  neutral  metallic  salt  with  acid  re- 
action— e,g.,  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  <bc.  It  is  adv^ble  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  ammoniaoal  copper  solution  anew  before  every  fresh  experiment. 


C.  Estimation  by  Weighing  the  Carbonic  Acid  Expelled  by  the 
Fbee  Acid  from  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  {Fresenivs  and  WiU). 

§217. 

Weigh  a  portion  of  the  acid  under  examination  in  the  flask  A  (Fig. 
139),  and  if  the  acid  is  concentrated,  add  water  ;  the  fluid  should  occupy 

about  ^  of  the  flask.  Fill  a  small  glas 
tube  compactly  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa,*  tie  a  thread  round  it,  and 
suspend  it  by  this  in  the  flask  A,  by  con- 
fining the  thread  between  the  cork  and 
the  neck  of  the  flask ;  arrange  the 
apparatus  exactly  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  §  139,  II.,  6,  a,  aa^  and 
equipoise  it  on  the  balance.  Belease  the 
thread,  by  raising  the  cork,  whereupon 
the  small  tube,  together  with  the  thread, 
will  drop  into  the  flask  A ;  insert  the 
cork  again  air-tight  the  instant  the  thread 
is  released.  A  lively  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  commences  at  once,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  time  at  a  uniform  rate, 
then  diminishes,  and  ultimately  ceases 
altogether.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
put  the  flask  A  in  a  water-bath  of  about 
122 — 131°  F.  When  the  renewed  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  which 
this  proceeding  has  given  rise,  has  again  ceased,  open  the  wax  stopper, 
6,  on  the  tube,  a,  a  little,  remove  the  flask  from  the  water-bath,  and 
apply  suction  to  df,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  or  India-rubber  tube, 
until  all  the  carbonic  acid  still  lingering  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  bj 
atmospheric  air.  Let  the  appaititus  cool;  replace  it  now  on  the 
balance  and  put  additional  weights  on  the  other  scale  until  the  equili- 
brium is  restored.  The  weight  added  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  expelled.  For  each  equivalent  of  acid  used,  2  equivalents  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  obtained  ;  e.g.  (Na  0, 2  0  O,  +  N  O,  =  Na  O,  N  O,  +  2  COJ. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  In  this  method  also  all  calculation 
may  be  avoided,  by  weighing  off  the  exact  qu^tity  of  acid  which,  if  it 
were  pure  and  anhydrous,  would  be  required  to  give  1  gramme  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  indicates 
in  that  case  directly  the  per-centage  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  contained 


Fig.  189. 


*  The  bicarbonate  naed  may  contain  chloride  of  sodinm,  sulphate,  &c  ;  but  it  most  be 
quite  free  from  nentral  carbonate  ;  the  quantity  must  be  more  than  sufficient  to  aata- 
rate  the  acid  in  the  flask. 
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in  the  examined  fluid.     The  quantity  required  is  found  for  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

44:40::  1-00  :aj;  aj  =  0-909. 

Instead  of  tlie  quantities  based  upon  the  production  of  1  gramme  of 
carbonic  acid,  multiples  of  them  may  of  course  be  employed,  according 
as  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  acid  under  examination  may  require. 
But  in  that  case  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  obtained 
must  be  divided  by  the  number  corresponding  to  the  multiple ;  the 
quotient  gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in 
the  examined  fluid.  The  best  way  is  always  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  acid  to  give  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  carbonic  acid. 

This  method  deserves  the  preference  over  Method  B  only  in  the  case 
of  colored  fluids,  in  which  the  litmus  reaction  cannot  be  distinctly  ob- 
served. 

2.   ESTTHATION    OF    THE  AMOUNT    OF     FREE  AlKALI    AND   ALKALINE 

Carbonate  contained  in  a  Substance  (Alkalimetry). 

A.  Estimation  of  Fotassa,  Soda,  or  Ammonia,  from  the  Specific 
Gra^vitt  of  their  Solutions. 

§  218. 

In  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  per-centage  amount  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 

table  I. 

Per-centage  amounts  of  Anhydrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  difierent 
specific  gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


IkUton, 

TUnnermann 

(at  59"  F.) 

Fer-oentage 

Per-centage 

Fei^centage 

Spec. 

amounts  of 

Spec. 

amounts  of 

Spec. 

amounts  of 

grav. 

anhydrous 

grav. 

anhydrous 

grav. 

anhydrous 

potassa. 

potassa. 

potassa. 

2-40 

89-9 

1-8800 

28-290 

1-1437 

14-145 

2-20 

86-8 

1-8131 

27-158 

11808 

13  013 

1-42 

84-4 

1-2966 

26-027 

1-1182 

11-882 

1-39 

82-4 

1-2803 

24-895 

1-1069 

10-750 

1-36 

29-4 

1-2648 

23-764 

1-0938 

•  9-619 

1-83 

26-3 

1-2493 

22-682 

1-0819 

8-487 

1-28 

28-4 

1-2842 

21-500 

1-0708 

7-865 

1-23 

19-6 

1-2268 

20-985 

1-0589 

6-224 

119 

16-2 

1-2122 

19-803 

1-0478 

5-002 

115 

13-0 

1-1979 

18-671 

1-0869 

3-961 

111 

9-5 

1-1889 

17-540 

1-0260 

2-829 

106 

47 

1-1702 

16-408 

1-0168 

1-697 

1-1668 

15-277 

1-0060 

0-5658 
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TABLE  II. 

Per-centage  amounts  of  Anhydrous  Soda  corresponding  to  different 
specific  gravities  of  solution  of  soda. 


Ikdton. 

1 
Tannermann  (at  59''  F.). 

*n  > 

III- 

i 

Pi 

1 

i 

Pi 

|& 

1 

Per-ce 

amoun 

anhy( 

sod 

1 

1 

9   C-^-O 

2-00 

77-8 

1-4285 

80-220 

1-2982 

20-550 

11528 

10-276 

1-86 

63-6 

1-4193 

29-616 

1-2912 

19-946 

11428 

9-670 

172 

68-8 

1-4101 

29011 

1-2843 

19-341 

11880 

9'0(>6 

1-68 

46-6 

1-4011 

28-407 

1-2775 

18-780 

1-1238 

8-462 

1-56 

41-2 

1-8923 

27-802 

1-2708 

18-182 

1-1187 

7-857 

1-50 

86-8 

1-8886 

27-200 

1-2642 

17-628 

1-1042 

7-253 

1-47 

34  0 

1-3751 

26-594 

1-2678 

16-928 

1-0948 

6-648 

1-44 

810 

1-8668 

25-989 

1-2515 

16-819 

1-0855 

6-044 

1-40 

29-0 

1-3586 

25-885 

1-2463 

15-714 

1-0764 

6*440 

1-86 

26  0 

1-3505 

24-780 

1-2892 

16-110 

10675 

4-835 

1-32 

28  0 

1-8426 

24176 

1-2280 

14-606 

10587 

4-231 

1-29 

190 

1'8349 

23-572 

1-2178 

13-901 

10600 

8-626 

1-23 

16-0 

1-3278 

22-967 

1-2058 

18-297 

1-0414 

8022 

MS 

18  0 

1-3198 

22-363 

1-1948 

12-692 

1-0830 

2-418 

112 

9-0 

1-8148 

21-894 

11841 

12-088 

1-0246 

1-818 

1-06 

4-7 

1-3125 

21-758 

1-1734 

11-484 

1-0168 

1-209 

1-3053 

21-154 

11680 

10-879 

10081 

0-604     1 

TABLE  lU. 


Per-centage  amounts  of  Ammonia  (NH,)  corresponding  to   different 
specific  gravities  of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16°  C.  =  60*8°  F.  {J.  OUo). 


Spec. 

Per-centage 
amounts  of 

Spec. 

Per-centage 
amounts  of 

Spec. 

Per-oentage 
amounts  of 

grav. 

ammonia. 

grav. 

ammonia. 

grav. 

ammonia. 

0-9517 

12  000 

0-9607 

9-625 

0-9697 

7-260 

0-9621 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7  125 

0-9526 

11-750 

0-9616 

9-375 

0-9707 

7-000 

0-9631 

11-626 

0-9621 

9-250 

0-9711 

6-875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0-9626 

9  125 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-875 

0-9681 

9-000 

0-9721 

6-625 

0-9545 

11-260 

0-9636 

8-875 

0-9726 

6-500 

0-9550 

11-126 

0-9641 

8-750 

0-9780 

6-875 

0-9655 

11-000 

0-9646 

8-625 

0-9785 

6-250 

0-9556 

10-960 

0-9660 

8-500 

0-9740 

6.125 

0-9569 

10-876 

0-9664 

8-875 

0-9745 

6-000 

0-9564 

10-750 

0-9659 

8-260 

0-9749 

6-875 

0-9569 

10-625 

0-9664 

8-126 

0-9764 

5-750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8-000 

0-9759 

6-625 

0-9578 

10-876 

0-9673 

7-876 

0-9764 

6-500 

0-9583 

10-250 

0-9678 

7-760 

0-9768 

6-875 

0-9688 

10  125 

0-9688 

7-626 

0-9773 

6-250 

0-9598 

10-000 

0-9688 

7-500 

0-9778 

6  125 

0-9697 

9-875 

0-9692 

7-876 

0-9788 

6  000 

0-9602 

9-750 
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R   lE^miATIOV  OP  THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT     OF  CaUSTIC   AlKALI  AND  AL- 
KALINE Carbonate  in  Soda  and  Potash  of  Commerce. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce  consist  of  a 
mixtare  of  alkaline  carbonate  with  a  number  of  other  salts.  The  com- 
mercial yalue  of  potash  and  soda  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportional 
amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  in  them,  the  admixed 
salts  being  of  no  value  to  the  purchaser.  Now,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  is  veiy  variable,  it  is  evident  that  the  commercial  value  of  a 
sample  of  soda  or  iM>taBh  submitted  to  the  analysist  can  be  determined 
only  by  asoertaining  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate  (or  caustic 
Mali)  contained  in  it. 

I  ^1  give  here  two  methods  of  alkalimetry,  liased  upon  essentially 
different  principles,  viz.,  a  volumetric  method,  and  a  gravimetric  method. 
The  former,  being  more  expeditious,  is  most  commanly  employed  ;  the 
latter,  however,  gives  more  accurate  results.  As  will  be  seen  in  §  222, 
both  methods  are  occasionally  combined,  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to 
determine  separately  both  the  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonate  and 
caustic  alkali. 

I.  Alkalimetric  Method  of  Descroizilles  and  Gay-Lv^sac,  slightly  modified. 

§  219. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  acidi- 
metiicsJ  method  described  §  215,  is  based,  i,e.  if  we  know  the  quantity 
of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  imknown  quan- 
tity of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  we 
may  readily  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

The  process  requires  only  OTie  fluid  of  known  strength,  viz.,  a  standard 
sulphuric  acid. 

This  is  now  almost  universally  made  of  that  exactstrength  that  50  c.c. 
saturate  5  grammes  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  way  of  preparing  it : 

a.  Mix  about  60  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  500  cc, 
or  120  grammes  with  1000  c.a  of  water,  and  let  the  mixture  cooL 

b.  Weigh  off  accurately  5  grammes  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  transfer  to  a  flask,  dissolve  in  about  200  c.c.  of  water,  and  color  the 
solution  blue  with  a  measured  quantity  (1  or  2  c.a)  of  violet  tincture  of 
litmus  (see  §  215,  cui,  (i,  foot-note). 

N.B.  This  instruction  is  addressed  only  to  those  who  do  not 
weigh  on  delicate  balances.  Where  chemical  balances  are  used, 
as  in  laboratories,  it  answers  the  purpose  much  better  to  ignite 
gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  between  4*5  and  5  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  let  the  crucible  cool  under  the  exsiccator,  and 
then  weigh  it  accurately  with  its  contents.  Transfer  the  latter  to 
the  flask,  and  weigh  the  crucible ;  in  this  manner  the  exaot  quaa* 
tity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  flask  is  most  accurately  ascertained. 
An  experienced  chemist,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance, 
performs  this  process  with  greater  facility  and  expedition  than  the 
other ;  the  results  are  also  far  more  reliable,  as  the  substance  is 
weighed  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  potassa  or  soda  to  be  examined 
is  afterwards  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pure  carbonate 
of  soda. 
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c.  Fill  the  burette  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilute  acid,  and 
allow  it  to  flow  into  the  solution  of  soda,  until  complete  saturation  is 
eflfect^d  (see  below).  This  experiment  should  be  made  twice.  If  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  not  exactly  5  grammes,  calculate  from 
the  results  obtained  how  much  acid  the  saturation  of  5  grammes  woald 
have  required. 

d.  Dilute  the  acid  remaining  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  standard  fluid,  of  which  exactly  50  c.c.  are  required  to  saturate  5 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Suppose  it  has  taken  in  the  experi- 
ments (c)  40  cc.  of  the  acid  to  saturate  5  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
8oda»  10  volumes  of  water  must  be  added  to  40  volumes  of  tbe 
acid.  This  dilution  of  the  acid  is  eflfected  best  in  the  manner  described 
§  215,  aa.  Test  the  dilute  acid  now  once  more  as  above  described. 
Keep  the  standard  acid  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  shake  before  every 
new  series  of  experiments  (see  §  215,  aa,  a).  This  standard  acid  serves 
for  the  examination  of  all  alkaline  fluids;  it  indicates  directly  the  per- 
centage amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  or  caustic  alkali  present,  prorided 
the  experiment  is  made  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  alkaline  fluid 
equivalent  to  5  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent  quantities : — 

50  cc.  of  the  siandai'd  acid  saturate  5*000  grammes  of  carbonate  of  sod& 
„  „  2-925  „  soda. 

I,  „  6'5 19         „  carbonate  of  potaasL 

„  „  4*443  „  potassa. 

Accordingly,  if  we  take  6*519  grammes  of  a  sample  of  potassa^  the  num- 
ber of  half  ac.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  directly  the  pei>cenUge 
amount  of  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  if  4 '443  grammes 
are  taken,  the  number  of  half  cc.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  the  per- 
centage amount  of  alkali,  expressed  as  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  dec 

In  the  examination  of  substances  poor  in  alkaline  carbonates  or  in 
caustic  alkalies,  a  multiple  (the  double,  triple,  &c)  of  the  quantities 
given  above  is  used,  the  number  of  half  cc  required  of  the  rtan- 
dard  acid  beiug  afterwards  divided  by  the  corresponding  number 
(2,  3,  Ac). 

With  respect  to  the  process,  we  have  to  consider  the  following  addi- 
tional points  : — 

1.  Determination  of  the  point  of  saturation. 

With  caustic  alkalies  it  is  easy  to  neutralize  exactly ;  but  in  the  ciae 
of  alkaline  carbonates,  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  which  imparts  a  wine- 
red  color  to  the  fluid,  causes  some  difficulty.  This  may  be  overcome  in 
two  different  ways. 

a.  When  you  have  added  to  the  cold,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  already 
previously  heated,  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  sufficient  of  the  standard 
acid  to  impart  a  wine-red  color  to  the  fluid,  heat  to  ebullition,  with  fre- 
quent shaking  :  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  fluid  will 
change  from  red  to  blue  If  some  more  standard  acid  is  now  added  to 
the  nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  replaced  on  the  lamp, 
it  is  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation,  or,  more  oorrectlj 
speaking,  of  beginning  supersaturation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  red 
color  of  the  fluid,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow. 

6.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be  attained^  also,  though  not  with  the 
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same  degree  of  acctiracj,  without  applying  heat.  A  rather  capacious 
flask  ia  indispensable  in  this  experiment.  After  eveiy  fresh  addition  of 
standard  acid,  the  fluid  is  carefully  and  vigorously  shaken.  The  addition 
of  the  standard  acid  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  red  color  of  the 
fluid  continues  to  show  a  tint  of  violet.  When  the  point  of  saturation 
is  at  last  approaching,  the  acid  is  added  more  cautiously,  two  drops  at  a 
time  ;  afcer  every  fresh  addition,  a  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  fluid,  and 
one  or,  better,  two  spots  made  with  it  on  a  slip  of  fine  blue  litmus  paper, 
the  volume  being  read  off  each  time,  and  the  number  marked  between 
the  spots.  The  operation  is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  spots  on  the 
litmus  paper  appear  positively  red.  The  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry, 
and  thai  lowest  number  is  taken  for  tlie  correct  one  where  the  spots 
between  which  it  is  marked  just  remain  red. 

La  it  be  borne  in  mind^  as  a  rule,  that  tike  stcmdard  acid  mtist  be  tested 
hy  the  same  method  which  it  is  intended  to  use  subsequently  in  the  process. 
For  this  reason  a  standard  sidphuric  or  oxalic  add,  as  prepared  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  215,  cannot  be  employed  for  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate estimation  of  the  alkali  in  soda  and  potash  of  commerce. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  potash  by  this  method,  the  fol- 
lowing points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  various  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate  of 
potassa, 

a.  Neutral  salts  {e,  g.,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

6.  Salts  with  alkaline  reaction  (e.  g.,  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c.  Admixtures  insoluble  in  water,  more  especially  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  lime. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  results,  but  not 
80  those  named  in  b  and  c.  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration  ; 
but  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  b  constitutes  an  irremediable, 
though  slight  source  of  error. 

If  it  is  required  to  sjtcertain  whether  a  sample  of  potash  contains,  be- 
sides the  other  salts  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  also  water,  the 
determination  of  the  latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetrical 
examination  (§  221,  a).     The  same  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

3.  With  regard  to  tlve  exaaninaiion  of  soda  by  this  method,  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  LManSs  method,  contains,  be- 
sides carbonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  soda,  and 
not  seldom  also  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.* 

The  presence  of  the  three  last-named  substances  and  of  the  silicate 

d  aluminate  of  soda,  impedes  the  process,  and  interferes  more  or  less 
>vith  the  accui-acy  of  the  results.  The  presence  of  the  silicate  and  alumi- 
nate of  soda  is  usually  indicated  by  the  precipitate  which  the  solution 
of  soda  deposits  when  saturated  with  acid  ;  that  of  the  other  three  sub- 
stances is  ascertained  in  the  following  way  : — 

a.  Mix  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reveals 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  witli  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
also  invariably  associated. 

h.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  permanganate 

*  Traces  of  cyanide  of  eodium  are  alio  oecanonally  foand. 
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of  potaasa  or  chromate  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  tbe  soda  under  4 
mination,  but  not  wiffioient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution  retains 
its  red  or  reddish-yellow  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green, 
one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  b  proceeds  from  sulphite  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  clear  solution  of  the 
sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sol* 
phur  (emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid),  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  how- 
ever, the  solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sulphite  of 
soda. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  last-named  com- 
pounds may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sample  of 
the  soda  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it.  This 
operation  converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
sulphite  of  soda,  into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
present,  the  process  serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as  that 
salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an  equivalent 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  [Na  0, 
S.O,  +  40  (proceeding  from  the  chlorate  of  potassa)  +  Na  O,  CO,  =  '2  (Na 
0,80^-1- CO  J. 

§220. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an 
acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  hj 
Fr.  Mohr  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  ^^,  129),  by  supersaturating 
with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling,  and  finally 
determining  by  solution  of  soda  the  excess  of  standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  particularly  suited  for 
scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  mentioned  in 
§  215,  viz.,  standard  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  standard  solution  of 
soda.  Each  of  these  fluids  is  kept  in  a  separate  burette,  with  caoutchouc 
connector  and  compression  clamp. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  color  the  solution  slightly  blue  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  litmus  tincture  ;  let  now  as  much  of  the  standard 
acid  flow  into  it  from  the  burette  as  will  suffice  to  impart  a  violet  tint 
to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  add  more  acid,  until  the  color  is  distinctly  yeliov- 
ish  red,  then  a  further  quantity,  to  fill  up  to  the  next  cubic  centimetre 
line.  The  alkali  is  now  decidedly  supersaturated  ;  remove  the  last  traces 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blowing  into  the  flask,  and  finally 
sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  the  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color 
just  appears  light  blue.  If  the  alkaline  fluid  is  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  only  slightly  colored  with  litmus  tincture,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed  ;  whereas, 
if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  this  point  cannot  be  determined  with  aocuracT, 
as  the  blue  tint  just  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  solution  of  soda  for 
some  time  continues  to  change  again  to  violet 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  standard  acid  used  are  of 
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corresponding  strength,  the  number  of  c.o.  used  of  the  soda  solution  is 
simply  deducted  from  the  number  of  ao.  used  of  the  standard  aoid.  The 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  aoid  neutralised  by  the  alkali  in  the 
examined. sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  excess  of  acid  added,  and  subsequently  neutralized  by 
the  soda  solution,  is  calculated  from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears 
to  the  other. 

If  1^  equivalents  (H  =  1),  in  grammes,  have  been  weighed  of  the 
alkalies  to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  5*3  grm&,of  potash  6 '91  grma., 
the  number  of  ac.  used  of  the  standard  acid  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  the  examined  sample ;  since  100  aa  of  the  standard  acid,  containing 
■^  eq.  of  acid  will  just  suffice  to  neutralize  -^  eq.  of  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa.*  If  any  other  given  quantities  of  the  alka- 
lies have  been  weighed  off,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  per-centage 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
examined  sample. 

To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  dear  for  all  possible  cases,  I 
select  the  most  complicated  one,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the  standard  acid,  but 
that  2*2  c.a  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  c.a  of  the  standard  acid ;  and 
that  instead  of  ^  eq.,  3*71  grms.  of  potash  have  been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  standard  acid  added  was  48  c.a  ;  the  excess  required 
i'Z  C.&  of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2*2  :l::4*3:a;;  aj=l*95 

shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  was  1*95  cc;  48 — 1*95  =  46*05  ac.  of  the 
acid  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  the  potash.     The  proportion 

3.71  :  46*05 ::  6*91  (j^  eq.  KG,  CO.)  ix;  »=  85*77 

shows  that  the  examined  potash  contains  85*77  per  cent  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

II.  Fresenius  and  WUTs  Method. 

§  221. 

In  this  method  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  contained  in  a 
sample  of  potash  or  soda  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  from  it.  Its  application  demands  therefore  that  all  the 
alkali,  which  constitutes  its  commercial  value,  be  present  in.  the  form  of 
a  neutral  carbonate,  and  that  the  substance  contain  no  other  carbonate 
besides  this.  If  the  sample  under  examination  fitils  to  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions, it  must  be  treated  in  the  proper  manner  to  bring  them  about. 

The  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  in  the  way  described 
§  139,  II.,  e,  a,  aa.  The  flasks  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig.  66, 
should  not  be  too  small :  A  should  hold  from  2  to  2^,  B  from  1^  to 
2  ounces  of  water.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  precede  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  sample  under  exami- 
nation. 

1.  Examination  ofFolash. 

•  Of  100  per  cent 
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a.  Deteruixation  of  the  Water. 

Place  a  small  diah  of  sheet  iroD,  about  2  incbes  in  -diameter,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  somewhat  loose-fitting  cover,  on  one  scale  of  a  balance 
together  with  a  1 0-gram  me  weight ;  equipoise  the  balance  accurately  bj 
putting  on  the  other  scale  small  shot,  and  ultimately  slips  of  tin-foiL 
Take  several  samples  of  the  potash  from  different  parts  of  the  mass, 
triturate  with  the  greatest  expedition  in  a  dry  mortar,  remove  the  10- 
gramme  weight,  and  put  portions  of  the  pulverized  potash  into  Uie  dish 
until  the  equilibrium  is  perfectly  restored. 

You  have  now  exactly  10  grammes  of  the  potash  in  the  dish.  Apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  latter,  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  holding  a  glass  plate  over  the  open  dish, 
and  observing  whether  any  aqueous  vapor  continues  to  condense  upon  ii 
or  not.  Cover  the  dish,  allow  it  to  cool  under  the  exsiccator,  then  re- 
place it  on  the  balance,  and  restore  the  equilibrium  by  adding  weights. 
The  number  of  decigrammes  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium  indicates 
directly  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  every  100  parts  of  the  exa- 
mined potash. 

A  porcelain  crucible  with  lid  may  be  used  instead  of  the  iron  disL 

h.  Determination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid. 

Weigh  off  6*283  grammes  of  the  anhydrous  residue  of  a,  and  deter- 
mine the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  that  quantity,  as  directed  §  139,  XL, 
6,  a,  aa.  Divide  by  2  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  dis- 
engaged :  the  result  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  cod- 
tained  in  the  examined  sample.  Suppose  6*283  grammes  of  potaah  have 
given  1*80  grm.  of  carbonic  acid  (indicated  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  tlie 
apparatus),  the  examined  sample  contains  ^^  =  90  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  If  you  prefer  weighing  off,  instead  of  6 '283  grms., 
any  other  quantity  of  potash,  you  have  to  calculate  subseqnentlj  from 
the  results  obtained  how  much  carbonic  acid  6*283  grms.  of  potash 
would  have  given. 

If  the  potash  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  however,  is  only 
very  rarely  the  case,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  just  now  directed  (6). 
In  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  caustic  potassa,  proceed  as 
with  soda  under  the  same  circumstances  (see  2). 

2.  Eotximinoition  of  Soda. 

The  general  method  is  the  same  as  in  1  ;  4*817  grammes  of  the  an- 
hydrous residue  are  weighed  off  instead  of  6*283  grammes.  The  number 
of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  is  divided  by  2. 

1/  a  soda  contains  sulphide  of  sodium,  stdphite,  or  hyposulpfdle  of 
soda,  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  common  process  would 
be  attended  with  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  would  of  course  go  to  swell  the  apparent  amoaat  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  This  defect  may  be  readily  remedied  by  adding  to 
the  solution  of  soda  in  a,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  neutral  chro- 
mate  of  potassa,  which  will  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid ;  and  the  products  of  this  decompositioii 
being  non-volatile,  the  carbonic  acid  only  will  be  evolved.  As  most 
sorts  of  soda  of  commerce  contain  admixtures  of  either  the  one  or  tbe 
other  of  the  substances  named,  and  as  it  is  far  more  simple  to  add  at  once 
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some  chromate  of  potassa  to  the  soda  solution  than  to  test  the  latter 
first  for  the  presence  of  either  of  the  three  salts — it  is  always  advisable 
to  make  it  a  rule,  in  the  examination  of  soda,  to  add  some  chromate  of 
potassa. 

If  the  soda  under  examiTicUion  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
chloride  of  soditMn,  addition  of  a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise  a  perceptible  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  chromate,  with  application  of  a 
stronger  heat,  chlorine  also  will  escape.  The  heating  of  the  fluid  still  con- 
taining absorbed  carbonic  acid,  which  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, should  therefore  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  sand-bath,  and  not 
in  the  usual  way,  t.e.,  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  soda  under  examination  corUains  caustic  soda,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  alkaline  reaction  manifested  by  the  solution  of  the  sample 
after  addition  of  chloride  of>^barium  in  excess^  the  following  modification 
of  the  common  method  is  adopted. 

a.  Detbrkikation  of  the  Water. 

This  is  effected  in  the  usual  way  (see  1,  a,  Examination  of  Potash). 

h.  Determination  op  the  Carbonic  Aoid. 

Weigh  off  4*817  grammes  of  the  anhydrous  residue  of  a,  and  tritu- 
rate in  a  mortar  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  ^  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder ;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  small  iron 
dish,  and  rinse  the  mortar  with  sand,  transferring  the  sand  used  also  to 
the  dish.  Moisten  the  mass  in  the  dish  with  as  much  water  as  it  can 
absorb ;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  and  then  heat  gently  until  the  water 
is  completely  expelled*  The  residue  now  no  longer  contains  the  least 
trace  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  soda  under  examination  con- 
tains sulphide  of  sodium  besides  caustic  soda,  the  mass  in  the  dish  is 
moistened  with  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  instead  of  water,  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  to  neutral  carbonate ; 
otherwise  sulphide  of  ammonium  would  be  formed,  and  part  of  the  sul- 
phide of  sodium  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda. 

When  the  mass  is  cojid,  transfer  it  from  the  dish  to  the  fla^  a  (which 
may  be  readily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  spatula) ;  rinse  the  dish  with 
a  little  water,  and  pour  this  also  into  A.  Conduct  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  usual  way.  The  addition  of  sand  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  caking  of  the  mass,  and  the  spurting  which  would  otherwise  attend 
the  expulsion  of  the  water,  unless  the  greatest  caution  were  used  in  the 
process  of  heating ;  moreover,  the  perfect  removal  of  the  dried  mass 
from  the  dish  would  be  rather  difficult  but  for  the  sand. 

The  latter  operation  (viz.,  the  transfer  of  the  mass  from  the  dish  to  the 
flask)  may  be  still  more  facilitated  by  coating  the  iuside  of  the  dish  with 
fine  sand  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  mixture ;  this  is  effected 
most  simply  by  moistening  the  inner  sides  and  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
water,  throwing  a  handful  of  fine  sand  into  it,  and  shaking  out  the  super- 
fluous quantity. 

§  222. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which  are  of 
importance  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  valtie  of  potanh  and 
80cbL     The  first  concerns  the  separate  determination  of   the  caustic 

IL  MM 
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alkali,  wladk  the  sample  under  examination  may  contain  brides  the 
carbonate ;  the  second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

0.   Determination    of   the    Caustio    Alkali    which    comkebcial 
Potash  and  Soda  hay  oontain  beside  the  Cabbonatk 

Many  kinds  of  potash  and  soda,  more  especially  the  latter,  contain, 
besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the  chemist  is  often 
called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter  ;  as  it  is,  for  instance, 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler  how  much  of 
the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state.  Tliis  may  be 
effected  most  simply  by  combining  the  method  described  in  §  219  or  in 
§  220  with  the  one  given  in  §  221,  i.e.,  determining  by  one  of  the  former 
the  total  amount  of  caustic  ^.nd  carbonated  alkali  expressed  in  per-cents. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  estimating  by  the 
latter— of  course  without  previous  treatment  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia— the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  also  of  alkaUne 
carbonate.  The  difference  between  the  result  of  the  two  processes  in- 
dicates accordingly  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  corresponding  to 
the  caustic  alkali  contained  in  the  examined  sample.  To  calculate  the 
carbonate  of  soda  as  anhydrous  caustic  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0*5849  ; 
td  calculate  it  as  hydrate  of  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0*7547  ;  to  calcu- 
late the  carbonate  of  potassa  as  anhydrous  caustic  potasm,  it  is  mul- 
tiplied by  0*6817  ;  to  calculate  it  as  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  multiplied 
by  0-8119. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  object  may  also  be  attained  simplj 
by  the  method  given  in  §  221,  by  determining  in  one  weighed  sample 
the  carbonic  acid  at  once,  in  another  after  previous  treatment  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  the 
following  process  : — 

Weigh  off  -^  equivalent,  of  potash  accordingly,  20*73  grammes,  of 
soda  15-9  grammes;  dissolve  in  water,  in  a  flask  holding  300  aa, fill 
up  to  the  mark,  shake^  allow  the  fluid  to  deposit,  out  of  contact  of  air, 
and  take  out  two  portions  of  100  cc.  each.  Determine  in  the  one 
portion  the  total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as 
directed  §  220  ;  the  number  of  cc.  of  standard  acid  used  expresses  the 
amount  of  caustic  alkali  -i-  alkaline  carbonate,  expressed  in  per-cents  of 
the  latter.  Transfer  the  other  portion  to  a  measuring  flask  holding  300 
cc,  add  100  cc.  of  water,  then  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  forms,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit  oat 
of  contact  of  air,  then  filter  rapidly  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off 
100  cc.  of  the  filtrate — which  now  contains  caustic  baryta  in  corre- 
sponding quantity  to  the  caustic  potassa  present  in  the  sample — «id 
some  litmus  tincture,  then  standarid  nitric  acid  to  add  reaction.  Neu- 
tralize the  excess  of  acid,  by  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  deduct  the 
number  of  cc  used  of  the  latter  from  the  number  of  cc.  of  standard 
acid  adde4 ;  the  difference  expresses  the  number  of  cc  of  the  standard 
acid  required  by  the  caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  ^  of 
the  second  portion  has  been  employed  in  the  experiment) ;  the  r^t 
gives  tlie  per-centage  amount  of  caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potasi|^     Deduct  the  weight  obtained  from  the  result  of  the 
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estimation  of  ilie  fizst  portion ;  the  difiermioe  gives  the  quantity  of 
carboDAte  of  potaasa  or  eoda  present  in  the  analysed  sample  in  that 
form  of  combination.  To  ealoulate  ^e  caustic  alkali  in  the  anhydrous 
or  hydrated  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mnltiply  the  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  potiussa  or  soda  found  by  the  number  given  in  the  first 
method. 

D.    ESTIMAXIOK  OP  CaBBOV ATB  OF  SODA    IK    YRISSENQIS    OF  CARBONATE 

OF  POTAfiSA. 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  often  used  to  adulterate 
the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only  fail  to  detect 
this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Many  processes  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple 
way  the  soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.* 

The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,  gives  accurate 
results : — Dissolve  6'25  grms.  of  the  gently  ignited  potash  in  water, 
filter  the  solution  into  a  quarter- litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid  to  feebly  acid 
reaction,  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  then  add 
to  the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  acetate  of  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  /uat  ceases ;  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  transfer  200  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding 
to  5  grms.  of  potash,  to  another  | -litre  flask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water  of  proper  strength  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake.  If  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fluid  will  now  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  no  longer  contain  lead ;  in  the  contrary  case, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  conducted  into  it.  After  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  has  subsided,  filter  through  a  di^*  filter.  Evaporate  50  ca 
of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  potash,  with  addition  of  10 
C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  110  sp.  gr.,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to 
dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and  weigh ;  the  weight  found  ex- 
presses the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of 
sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  potash.  Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda  now 
severally  by  the  indirect  method,  determining  the  chlorine  volumetiically 
(§141,  L,  h).     For  the  calculation  of  the  results^  see  §  200. 

3.   ESTIMATIOK    OF    AuULLINE  EaBXHS    BT    THE  AlKALIXSTUG 

Method. 

§223. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may 
also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia ;  standard  nitric  acid 
for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lima  To  prepare  1  litre  of  the  latter, 
measure  off,  by  means  of  a  burette,  with  caoutchouc  connector  and  com- 
pression clamp,  20  cc.  of  pure  nitric  add,  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr. ;  color 
slightly  red  with  litmus  tincture,  and  add  standard  solution  of  soda  (or, 
at  least,  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength,  determined  b^  standard 
Bulphuric  or  standard  oxalic  acid),  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue. 
Bepeat  the  same  experiment.     Suppose  20  cc.  of  the  acid  have  required 

*  Oomp*  **H«idwdrterbiicli  der  Chemie,*'  Second  Edition,  I.  443. 
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2i  aa  of  the  soda  solution,  add  to  every  20  volumes  of  the  acid^4 
volumes  of  water.  For  the  proper  way  of  effecting  the  dilution,  see 
§  215,  oa,  a  (Preparation  of  Standard  Sulphuric  Acid).  After  diluting, 
measure  off  20  c.a,  and  neutralize  with  the  standard  solution  of  soda, 
of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  cc. 

Before  using  these  standard  fluids  in  actual  experiments^  test  them  ss 
follows: —  • 

Weigh  off  about  1*5  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  gently  ignited  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  cooled  under  the  exsiccator,  dissolve,  in  a  flask,  in  50 — 
100  cc.  of  water,  and  add  tincture  of  litmus  until  the  color  of  the 
fluid  is  slightly  blue  ;  now  add,  from  the  burette,  the  nitric  acid  to  be 
tested,  until  the  color  changes  to  violet^  Boil  for  some  time,  then  add 
again  nitric  acid  until  the  color  changes  to  onion  red  ;  heat  to  boiling, 
add  nitric  acid  up  to  the  next  divisional  line,  then  standard  solution  of 
soda,  until  the  color  of  the  fluid  just  changes  to  blue.  Deduct  the 
volume  added  of  the  soda  solution  from  that  of  the  nitric  acid  used ; 
the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  neutralized  by  the 
weighed  sample  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

Now,  if  the  proportion 

1000  :  53  (1  eq.  NaO,  C  O J  : :  tiie  number  of  aa  of  acid  used  :  x, 

gives,  as  a,  a  number  of  grammes  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
weighed  sample  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  the  nitric  acid  is  of  the 
correct  standard,  i.e.,  it  contains  in  1000  cc.  54  grammes  of  anhy- 
drous acid,  and  1000  cc.  of  it  saturate  accordingly  1  eq.  of  an  alkali  or 
an  alkaline  earth. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  be  estimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh 
off  a  definite  quantity,  add  water,  then,  from  a  burette  with  compi^es- 
sion  clamp,  nitric  acid,  until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored 
with  litmus,  appears  reddish  ;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just 
changes  to  blue  ;  deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  nitric  acid, 
and  osJculate  by  the  proportion 

1000  cc  :  76-59  (eq.  of  baryta)— 51-67  (eq.  of  strontia)— 28  (eq.  of 
lime) — 20  (eq.  of  magnesia), 

the  number  of  cc  of  the  acid  used  :  x  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  mag- 
nesia. 

Should  there  be  a  failure  the  first  time  in  determining  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  fluid  turns  blue,  upon  addition  of  the  last  drop  of  standard 
soda  solution,  add  another  cc  of  the  acid,  and  then  again  solution  of 
soda  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue. 

In  the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  from  the  burette 
with  compression  clamp,  small  portions  of  nitric  acid,  until  solution 
is  effected,  and  the  flaid,  colored  with  litmuis,  appears  reddish.  Heat 
to  boiling,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes,  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  completely  from  the  fluid  and  the  flask ;  then 
add  standard  solution  of  soda  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue— 
1000  c  c  of  the  standard  nitric  acid  correspond  to  98*59  grms.  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  73-67  grms.  of  carbonate  of  strontia,  50  grammes  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  42  grammes  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

By  weighing  off  the  iV  ^^  A  equivalents  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated 
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alkaline  earths  (H  =  1),  expressed  in  grammes,  the  neceasity  of  a  calcular 
tion  of  the  results  is  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  in  the  former  case,  the 
uomher  of  cc.,  in  the  letter  that  of  half  c.c.  used  of  the  standard  acid, 
expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  caustic  or  carbonated  earth  contained 
in  the  analysed  sample. 

4.  Chlorimstby, 

§224. 

The  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  ;  in 
pure  chloride  of  lime,  the  two  latter  ingredients  are  always  present  in 
the  proportion  of  1  equivalent  of  the  one  to  1  equivalent  of  the  other. 
The  action  of  an  acid  upon  chloride  of  lime  effects  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  present,  since 

Oa  O,  CI  0  +  Oa  01  +  2  S  0,  =  2  Oa  0,  S  0,  +  2  01. 

The  bleaching  powder  of  commerce  varies  exceedingly  in  the  amount 
of  chlorine  which  it  yields  when  treated  with  acids.  Now,  as  the  com- 
mercial value  of  this  article,  which  is  extensively  manufactured  and  sold, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  proportional  amount  of  chlorine  which  it  con- 
tains, it  was  very  natural  that  chemists  should  endeavor  to  devise  some 
simple  method  of  determiniug  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
given  sample  of  bleaching  powder.  The  various  methods  proposed  with 
Uie  view  of  effecting  this  object  have  collectively  received  the  name  of 
"  CMorivietry,'' 

The  number  of  chlorimetrical  methods  that  have  been  proposed  is  so 
great,  that  I  cannot  give  all  of  them,  but  must  confine  myself  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  which  are  distinguished  either  for  the  facility  of  the  process 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  or  which  deserve  mention  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  commonly  employed.  In  the  description  of 
the  several  methods,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  respective 
advantages  and  defects.  \ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  chorimetrical  methods,  I 
have  to  remark  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  chloride  of  lime 
are  usually  expressed  in  two  different  ways.  Whilst  the  scientific  chemist 
gives  the  per-centage  amount  of  available  chlorine  contained  in  a  sample 
of  chloride  of  lime  by  weight,  the  commercial  article  is  valued  and  sold 
by  chlorimetrical  degrees.  This  latter  method,  devised  by  Gay-Lussac^ 
expresses  how  many  litres  of  chlorine  gas  of  0^  0.  (32°  F.),  at  0*76  met. 
atmospheric  pressure  (29*9**  bar.),  are  contained  in  1000  grammes  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

However,  as  we  know  that  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas  of  0^  0.  and  0*76 
met.  bar.  weighs  3*17763  grammes,  it  is  easy  to  convert  the  results  by 
measure  into  results  by  weight,  and  vice  versd. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  of  90°  contains  3*17763 
X  90  =  285*986  grammes  of  chlorine  in  1000  grammes,  consequently 
28'59  in  100 ;  and  a  sample  containing  342  per  cent,  by  weight  of  chlo- 
rine, contains  107*6^  since,  as  100  grammes  contain  34*2  grammes  of 
chlorine,  1000  grammes  contain  342, 

,      342  ,^^^,. 

and =  107-6  litres. 
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Frbpabation  of  thb  Solution  of  Chloridb  of  Lixe. 
§  225.. 

The  solution  is  propaved  alike  for  all  methods,  and  this  is  done  best  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Weigh  off  10  grammes,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  gra- 
dually more  water,  stir  the  mixture,  let  the  grosser  particles  subside, 
and  pour  the  supernatant  liquid  into  the  measuring  flask,  which  must  hold 
1  litre ;  triturate  the  deposit  again  with  water,  and  rinse  the  contents 
of  the  mortar  oarefiilly  into  the  flask  ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  litre  mark, 
shake  the  milky  fluid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in  that  state,  t.  «.,  without 
allowing  it  to  deposit ;  and  every  time,  before  measuring  off  a  fresh 
portion,  shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this  turbid  solation  are 
much  more  constant  and  accurate  than*  those  arriyed  at  in  cases  where, 
as  is  usually  recommended,  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  deposit,  and 
the  experiment  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  portion  alone.  Tlie 
truth  of  this  may  readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experi* 
ments,  one  with  the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with  the 
residuary  turbid  mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in 
my  own  laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22*6  of  chlorine,  the 
i-esiduary  mixture  25-0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solution  24*5. 

1  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
0*01  gnn.  of  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  Method  of  Gay-Luaaac  (slightly  modified). 

§  226. 

Gay'Lu88ac^8  method,  which  till  lately  was  employed  in  most  manu- 
factories, is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  contact  of  chlorine 
with  arsenious  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
arsenic  add  and  hydroehloric  aoid  : — 

As  0,  + 2  Cl-i- 2  H0  =  As  0,  + 2  HOI. 

One  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid  =  99,  requires  accordingly  2  equiva- 
lents of  chlonne  =  70*92,  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid;  or,  in 
other  terms,  100  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  oxidize  139*6  parts  oi 
arsenious  acid.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  re- 
quired to  convert  a  definite  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  add, 
indicates  at  once  the  proportional  amount  of  chlorine  present  in  that 
solution.  The  arsenious  acid  is  best  used  in  solution :  it  is  prepared  of 
definite  strength  as  follows  : — 

a.  Freparatian  of  the  SohUion  of  Aramiotu  AeicL 

Dissolve  13*96  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  in  solution  of  potass 
or  soda,  in  a  litre  flask,  dilute  the  solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to 
strongly  acid  reaction,  then  fill  up  with  water  to  the  litre-mark,  aod 
shake ;  10  o:c.  of  the  solution  contain  0*1396  of  arsenious  acid,  cor- 
responding to  O'i  grm.  of  chlorine. 

b.  The  Process, 

Measure  off  with  the  pipette  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
(a)  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  dilute  with  water ;  add  hydrochloric  acid 
to  strongly  acid  reaction ;  color  the  fluid  blue  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
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siilpbate  of  indigo,  and  add  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  §  225,  di-op  bj  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  blue  color  has  nearly  disappeai^.  Add  now  another  drop  of  solution 
oT  indigo,  and  then  again  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  fluid- 
suddenly  altogether  loses  its  color,  which  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
drop  of  solution  of  indigo  fails  to  restore. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  01  grm. 
of  chlorine.  Supjpose  40  c.c.  have  been  used  :  as  every  cubic  centimetre 
corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  per-centage  amount  of 
chlorine  by  weight  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

0-40  :010  ::  100  :a;;  x=25 ; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  cc.  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime. 

This  method,  indeed,  gives  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  requires  some 
practice  to  hit  the  exact  point  when  the  arsenious  acid  is  fully  converted 
into  ars^aic  acid ;  moreover,  the  process  is  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  little  chlorine.  The  latter  defect  becomes  more 
serious  if,  as  is  commonly  done,  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  used  (see  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  96). 

B.  Perwe8  Method* 
§  227. 

This  method  also  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid;  but  the  conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Iodide  of  starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  when  the 
reaction  is  completed. 

Ow  FreparcsUan  of  the  Iodide  of  Starch  Paper, 

Stir  3  grammes  of  potato  starch  in  250  cc.  of  water,  boil  with  stirring, 
add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grm.  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  dilute  to  the  volume  of  500  c.c.  Moisten  fine 
white  (unsized)  paper  with  this  fluids  and  dry. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Arsenious  Add, 

Dissolve  4-436  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and  13  grammes  of 
pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  in  600 — 700  cc.  of  water,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  with  water  to  the 
volume  of  1  litre.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  contains 
0*004436  grm.  of  arsenious  acid,  corresponding  to  1  cc  of  chlorine  gas 
of  0**  C.  (32^  F.)  and  076  met.  atmospheric  pressurct 

As  arsenite**  of  soda  in  alkalioe  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to 
access  of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  arsenate  of  soda  (see  §  142, 

# 

*  *<  Bulletin  de  la  Soci£t6  InduBtrielle  de  Hulhouse,"  1852,  No.  118.  JHnglef^t 
»'  Polytech.  Joornftl,"  127,  134. 

t  Penot  gives  the  quantity  of  araenions  acid  as  4 '44  ;  but  I  have  corrected  this  nnm- 
W  to  4*436,  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  which  are  at  present  assumed  to  represent 
the  proper  equivalents  of  the  substances,  and  the  correct  weight  of  a  litre  of  chlorine  gas^^ 
after  the  following  proportion  : — 

70-92  (2  equ.  of  chlorine) :  99(1  equ.  of  AsO,)  ::  3-17763  (weight  of  alitre  of  chlorine  gas) 
:  r-  ic  =  4-436,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas  converts 
into  arsenic  acid. 
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]  y  h,  bb),  Fenot^s  solation  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers, 
filled  to  the  top,  and  a  fresh  bottle  used%r  every  new  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

c.  The  Process, 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  cc.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225  ;  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and 
add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  (6), 
from  a  burette  holding  50  cc,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper ;  it 
is  very  easy  to  hit  the  ])oint  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing  faintness 
of  the  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by  the  fluid  dropped  on  i^  indicates 
the  termination  of  tlie  reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  confine  the 
further  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a 
time.  The  number  of  ^  cc  used  of  the  acid  indicates  directly  the 
number  of  chlorimetrical  degrees  (i.e,  the  number  of  litres  of  chlorine 
gas  contained  in  1  kilogramme  of  the  examined  sample),  as  the  following 
calculation  shows :  suppose  you  have  used  40  cc.  of  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  contains  in  50  cc,  40  cc.  of  chlorine 
gas.  Now,  these  50  cc  correspond  to  0'5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime ;  and, 
accordingly,  as  they  contain  40  cc.  of  chlorine  gas,  1000  grammes  con- 
tain 80,000  cc  =  80  litres.  This  method  gives  very  constant  and  acca- 
rate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  score  of 
danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid. 

Fr.  Mohr  ("  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  I.,  322)  suggests  the  em- 
ployment of  his  method  of  determining  chlorine  in  the  free  state  (see 
§  142,  1,  b),  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime.  A  defi- 
nite quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  is  measured  off,  and 
solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  added  from  a  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  no  longer  produces  blue  spots  on  iodide  of  starch  paper ;  starch 
paste  is  then  added,  and  the  excess  of  ai'senite  of  soda  finally  determined 
by  standard  iodide  solution.  This  method  gives,  indeed,  accurate  results, 
but  the  process  is  not  so  simple  as  PenoVe. 

C.  Otto's  Method, 

§  229. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  : — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water  and  frejfcsulphuric  acid,  give  1 
equivalent  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Kxii  1  equivalent  of  HCl* 
the  process  consuming  1  equivalent  of  chlorine. 

2FeO,SO,  +  SO,  +  HO  +  Cl  =  Fe,0,.3SO,-hHCl. 

Two  equivalents  of  Fe  O,  S  O,  =  152,  or,  calculated  as  crystallized  sal- 
phate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 

2  (FeO,SO„HO-h6aq)  =  278 
correspond  to  3546  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  07839  grm.  Jof 
crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron    correspond  to  O'l  grm.  of 
chlorine. 

The  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  required  for  these  experiments  is 
best  prepared  as  follows  ; — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
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applying  beat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation  ;  filter  the  solution,  still 
hot,  into  about  twice  its  own  volume  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  precipitate 
consists  of 

FeO,SO,  +  HO  +  6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells  no  longer  of 
spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.  Instead 
of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  sulphat-e  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  am- 
monia (§  65,  4)  may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  cUorine  peroxidizes  1*1055 
grm.  of  this  double  sulphate. 

Tfie  Proce89. 

Dissolve  3*1356  grammes  (4  x  0*7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  4*422  grammes  (4  x  1*1055  grm.)  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  water,  to  the  volume  of  200  c.c. ;  take  out,  with  a 
pipette,  50  c.a,  corresponding  to  0*7839  grm.  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  1*1055  grm.  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dilute 
with  150 — 200  C.C.  of  water,  acidify  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
add,  from  a  burette  holding  50  cc,  the  well  shaken  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  until  the  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  sesquioxida 
To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  peroxidation  is  completed,  sprinkle  a 
number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  a  clean 
plate,  and,  when  the  operation  is  drawing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the 
mixture  with  a  stirring  rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  obsorve 
whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate ;  repeat  the  experiment  after  every 
fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  When 
the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue  precipitate  in  the  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read  off  the  number  of  volumes 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lim&  As  the  amount  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine,  the  calculation  is 
made  exactly  as  in  §  226. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  provided  always  that 
the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  sesqui- 
oxide. 

ModificoHona  of  OUo's  Method. 

a.  Instead  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (according  to  the  directions  given  §  112,  5,  2,  a,  a,  oa),  may 
be  used  with  the  best  results.  If  0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  or  0  6 335 
of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  which  may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent. 
of  iron,  are  dissolved  to  the  volume  of  200  cc,  the  solution  so  prepared 
contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  iron  as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  usually  employed  in  OtU/s  process — that  is  to  say,  50  c.c.  of  it 
correspond  to  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine.  But  as  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  of 
proceeding  may  be  pursued  in  preference  :  weigh  off,  accurately,  about 
0*15  grm.  of  iron,  dissolve,  dilute  the  solution  to  about  200  cc,  oxidize 
the  iron  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  225,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35*46  : :  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  z ; 
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the  X  foand  eorresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  tbo  amonnt  osed  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  calcoktion  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formulae,  which  are  calculated  with 
due  regard  to  the  carbon  in  the  pianoforte  wirOr 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  :  the  result  expresses  the  per-centage  amount  of  chlorine  by 
weight;  or, 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  wire  by  19863,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  <•£ 
lime  :  the  result  expresses  the  chlorimetrical  degrees  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  (the  number  of  litres  of  chlorine  gas  contained  in  1  kilogramme  of 
the  examined  sample). 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here  prin- 
cipally because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard  fluids. 
It  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional  examinations  uf 
samples  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control 

6.  Instead  of  directly  oxidizing  the  protoxide  or  protochloride  of 
iron  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  you  may  also  proceed  as  foUowa : — Weigh 
off,  accurately,  about  0*3  grm.  of  pianoforte  wire,  dissolve  to  proto* 
chloride,  and  dilute  the  still  strongly  acid  solution,  to  200  or  300  c.c  ; 
add  slowly,  from  a  burette,  50  c.a  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  stir  the  fluid  during  the 
addition  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  lastly  determine,  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa^  the  quantity  of  iron  which  stUl  remains  in  the 
state  of  protoxide  or  protochloride  (§  112).  By  this  means  the  quantity 
of  iron  which  has  been  peroxidized  by  the  chloride  of  limA  is  ascer- 
tained, and  from  this  you  may  calculate,  by.  the  formula  given  in  a,  the 
per-centage  amount  or  chlorimetrical  d^^reea  of  chlorine  contained  in 
the  examined  sample.     The  residts  are  very  accurate* 

D.  BunaevCs  MethocL 
Pour  10  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according 
.  to  the  directions  of  §  225  (containing  0*1  of  chloride  of  lime),  into  a 
beaker,  and  add  about  6  c.a  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  directions  of  §  146  (containing  0'6  of  KI) ;  dilute 
the  mixture  with  about  100  cc.  of  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determine  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  §  146.  As  1  equivalent  of 
iodine  corresponds  tol  equivalent  of  chlorine,  the  calculation  is  easy.  This 
method  gives  excellent  results.  (Compare  Analytical  Notes  and  Ex- 
periments, No,  96.) 

I  cannot  recommend  C  Ndllner^s  gravimetric  method  of  estimatiDg 
the  chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime  ("  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  95, 113), 
which  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  lime  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  cf 
baryta.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  in  a  series  of  experimeDts 
in  my  own  laboratory,  differed  considerably  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  used,  and  were  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. Knop's  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  ("  Pharm.  Ceu- 
tralbl.,"  1855,  656,)  received  the  fullest  confirmation  by  the  i-esultsof 
these  experiments. 
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5.  Analysis  of  Manganese  Ores. 
§229. 

The  native  ores  of  manganese  (as  well  as  the  artificial  product  pre- 
pared from  residues  of  chloride  of  manganese)  are  mixtures  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  with  lower  oxides  of  that  metal,  and  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  clay,  &c ;  they  also  invariably  contain  moisture^  and  often  also 
hydration  water.  Now,  as  the  commercial  value  of  manganese  ores  de« 
pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  binoxide  (or,  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed, of  available  oxygen)  which  they  contain,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  to  ascertain  this* 
By  *'  available  oxygen**  we  understand  the  excess  of  oxygen  contained  in 
a  manganese  ore,  over  the  1  equivalent  combined  with  the  metal  to  pro- 
toxide ;  upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid»  an  amount  of 
chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to  this  excess  of  oxygen*  1  equivalent 
of  this  available  oxygen  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  binoxide  of 
manganese,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  +  O. 

Some  years  ago  Be  Vry  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm,"  61,  249) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discrepancies  but  too  often  observed 
in  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  same  manganese  ore  by  different 
chemists,  are  attributable  principally  to  the  variable  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  several  samples,  and  that  the  process  employed  for  drying  the 
samples  intended  for  analysis  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Having  since  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  upon  this 
subject  (see  DingUr's  Polyt.  Joum.,  vol.  135,  page  277),  I  can  recom- 
mend the  following  process  as  best  suited  for  preparing  samples  of  man- 
ganese ores  for  analysis. 

L  Drying  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  ores  proceed  of  course  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sample  selected  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  ore.  A 
portion  of  an  average  sample,  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  is 
generally  sent  for  analysis  to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new  lodes, 
however,  a  number  of  samples,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  average  com- 
position of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  simply  that  of  the 
several  samples,  the  following  course  of  proceeding  must  be  resorted  to  : 
crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  au  iron  mortar  to  coarse  powder, 
and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve.  Mix  uniformly, 
then  transfer  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coarse  powder  to  a  steel 
mortar,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a 
fine  sieva  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this  second  process  of  pul- 
verization most  intimately ;  take  about  8 — 10  grammes  of  it,  and  tri- 
turate this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to  au 
impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  sufficiently 
fine  to  require  only  the  last  operation. 

Now,  as  regards  the  temperature  best  suited  for  the  absolute  removal 
of  all  moisture,  without  the  least  risk  of  Ions  of  hydration  water,  the 
results  of  my  experiments  (see  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments,  No.  97) 
have  shown  that  248°  F.  is  the  proper  temperature  for  drying  samples 
of  manganese  ores  intended  for  analysis.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
employ  the  drying  disk  described  in  §  31  (Fig.  36),  exposing  the  finely 
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powdered  sample,  in  one  of  the  disks,  to  a  temperature  of  248°  F.  for  \\ 
hours.  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an  almost  universal  un- 
derstanding in  the  manganese  trade,  to  limit  the  drying  temperature  to 
212°  F.,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper  or  brass  pan, 
for  6  hours  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  water-bath 
(Fig.  26).  In  laboratories  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  dry  a  number 
of  samples  at  the  same  time,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  copper 
vessels,  of  the  form  of  rather  flat  square  boxes,  with  4,  6,  12,  or  more, 
little  drying  oases  placed  inside  on  racks,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  boOing  water  or  steam. 

When  the  sample  has  been  dried  according  to  these  instructions,  it  h 
introduced,  still  hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  centimetres  long,  and 
8 — 10  millimetres  wide ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to 
cool 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  ores  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying  pans  and 
glass  tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  from  the  pan  to  the  tube 
of  the  corresponding  number. 

IL  Estimation  of  the  Bizoxide  in  Manganese  Ores. 
§230. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  examination  of 
manganese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate.  The 
iirst  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  examinations^ 

A.  Fresenius  and  WiJTs  Method, 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  baaed  has  been  applied 
already  by  Berthier  and  Thomson. 

The  following  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  it. 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess^  sulphate  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  as  the  oxygen, 
which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in  combina- 
tion with  the  protoxide  of  the  metal,  combines  with  the  oxalic  acid,  and 
thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

Mn  0,  +  S  0,+  C, 0,  =  Mn O,  S0,  +  2 C  O^ 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*674,  gives  2  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid  --  44. 

6.  If  this  process  is  pei*formed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  from  whicli 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminn- 
tion  of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has 
escaped,  and  consequently,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity  of 
binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  As  44  parts  bj 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  correspond  to  43*574  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
the  carbonic  acid  found  need  simply  be  multiplied  by  43*574,  and  the 
product  divided  by  44,  or   the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  bj 

1MZ*  =  0-99032, 
44 

to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 
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c  Bat  even  this  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  simply  using  in  the 
operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  consisted  of  pure 
binoxide,  would  give  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  or  volumes  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expresses, 
in  that  case,  directly  the  number  of  parts  of  binoxide  contained  in  100 
parts  of  the  analysed  ore.  We  have  seen  in  b  that  99*032  is  the 
number  required.  Suppose  the  experiment  is  made  with  0 '9 90 32  grm. 
of  the  ore,  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the 
process  expresses  directly  the  per-centage  amount  of  binoxide  contained 
in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  Now,  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  0*99032  grm.  of  manganese  would  be  rather  smcdl  for 
accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weighty  and 
to  divide  afterwards  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same  number  by  which  the 
unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple  which  answers  the  purpose 
best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2*971  ;  for  inferior  ores,  Ire- 
commend  the  quadruple,  =  3-961,  or  the  quintuple,  =  4952. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  in 
Fig.  140,  and  which  has  been  described  also  in  §  139. 

The  flask  a  should  hold,  up  to  the 
neck,  about  120  cc. ;  B  about  100  c.c. 
The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a 
Uttle  wax  stopper,  or  a  very  small  piece 
of  caoutchouc  tubing,  with  a  short  piece 
of  glass  rod  inserted  in  the  other  end. 

Place  weights  representing  2*971,  or 
3*961,  or  4*952  grm. — according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore — in  a  watch-glass,  and 
tare  the  latter  most  accurately  on  a 
delicate  balance ;  then  remove  the  weights 
from  the  watch-glass,  and  pour  in  the 
fine  manganese  powder  from  the  tube, 
very  cautiously,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  tap  with  the  finger,  until  the 
equilibrium  is  exactly  restored.  Transfer 
the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid  of  a 
card,  to  the  flask  a,  add  5 — 6  grammes 
of  pure  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about  7*5  gi'ammes  of  pure  neutral 
oxalate  of  potassa,  in  powder,  and  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  flask  to 
about  one-third.  Insert  the  cork  into  a,  and  place  the  apparatus  in 
equilibrium  on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  small  shot, 
and  lastly  tinfoil,  not  placed  directly  on  the  balance,  but  in  an  appro- 
priate vessel,  which,  after  noting  the  tare,  is  kept  under  a  glass  jar. 
Try  whether  the  api)aratus  closes  air  tight  (see  §  139,  II.  c,  a,  aa). 
Then  make  some  sulphuric  acid  flow  from  B  into  A,  by  applying  suction 
to  d,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
commences  immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner.  When  it 
begins  to  slacken,  draw  over  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a, 
and  repeat  this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completely  decomposed, 
which,  if  the  sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverized,  requires  at  the  most 
about  5  minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  analysed  ore  is 
indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cessation  of  the  disengagement  of 


Fig.  140. 
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carbonic  add,  and  its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a  firaah  poriion  of 
sulphuric  acid  into  A ;  and,  on  the  othw  hand,  by  the  total  disappear- 
ance  of  every  trace  of  black  powder  from  the  bottom  of  a.* 

Now  draw  over  some  more  solphuric  acid  from  B  into  A,  to  heat  the 
fluid  ia  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  lingering  traces  of  carbonic  acid ; 
remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  india^rabber  tube,  from  h,  and  apply  gentle 
suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  aoid 
Let  the  apparatus  cool,  then  replace  it  on  one  scale  of  the  balance,  the  tare 
on  the  other,  and  restore  the  original  equilibrium.  The  number  of  cen- 
tigramme weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  multiple 
of  0-99032  grm.  used,  expressee  the  per*centage  amount  of  binoxide  con- 
tained in  the  analysed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing 
in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese 
is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  re-absorption  of  water  from 
the  air,  which  of  course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  mo  trifling  sn 
extent,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments, 
therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  analyse  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the 
ore,  and  to  calculate  the  carbonic  acid  afterwards  from  the  results  by  the 
proportion  given  in  b.  For  this  puipose,  one  of  the  little  corked  tabes, 
flllecl  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  about  3  to 
5  grammes  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  of  the  powder  are  tiaas- 
ferred  to  the  flask  a.  By  now  re*weigbing  the  tube,  the  exact  quantity 
of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  it  is 
advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indicating,  approxi- 
mately, the  several  quantities  required  for  the  analysis,  according  io  the 
quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  a 
delicate  balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate 
and  corresponding  results,  diflering  in  two  analyses  barely  to  the  extent 
of  0*2  per  cent.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  reject 
results  diflering  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent.,  in  two  experiments,  and  to 
repeat  the  analysis. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To 
ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  ft 
sample  of  the  pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid  to  see 
whether  eflervescence  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  add  will  take  place.  If 
so,  either  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  sample  as  directed 
§  139,  II.,  e,  and  subtract  the  aoid  found,  calculated  xipon  the  quantity 
of  ore  used  for  estimating  the  binoxide  frota  the  acid  obtained  in  the 
latter  process;  or,  modify  the  analytical  process  as  follows :  Introduce 
the  weighed  sample  as  usual  into  the  flask  A,  then  fill  the  latter  about 
^  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  allow  to  stand  at  rest,  with  occasional 
agitation,  until  all  eflervescence  has  completely  ceased ;  then  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  aoid.  Introduce  abont  3 
grammes  of  pounded  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  into  a  small  glass  tube,  and 
suspend  this  by  a  thread  in  A.  Weigh  the  apparatus,  and  let  the  little 
tube  drop  into  the  fluid  in  A,  which  will  at  once  induce  decomposition 
of  the  manganese,  and  consequently  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 
Continue  and  terminate  the  process  in  the  usual  way. 

*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  feir  black  spots  (par- 
tides  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  will  often  remain  perceptible. 
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B.  BwnserCa  Metfiod. 

Hedace  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4  grm., 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  d,  illustrated  in  Fig.  65,  §  130,  and  pour 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it  j  conduct  the  process  exactly  as  in 
the  analysis  of  ohromates.  Boil  until  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved  and 
all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  is  effected  in  a  few  minut-es.  Each 
equivalent  of  iodine  separated  corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  chlorine 
evolved,  and  accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

In  skilful  hands,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results.  Instead  of 
determining  the  chlorine  by  BunaerCs  method,  Mohr^s  method,  described 
§  142, 1,  6,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

O.  Estimation  of  Hie  Binoxide  in  Mangamese  Ores  hy  means  of  Iron, 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
about  1  gramme  of  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moderately 
conoeiitrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid  ;  weigh  off  about  0*6  grm.  of  the 
aaniple  of  manganese  ore,  in  a  little  tube,  which  then  drop  into  the  flask, 
with  its  contents,  and  heat  cautiously,  until  the  ore  is  dissolved.  «1 
equivalent  of  binoxide  of  manganese  converts  2  equivalents  of  dissolved 
iron  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  sesquichloride.  When  complete 
solution  has  taken  place,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  water,  let 
eool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and  determine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the 
state  of  protochloride  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112,  2). 
Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  wire  employed  in  this  process ;  the 
diflference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iron  which  has  been  converted  by 
.the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  from  protochloride  to  sesquichloride.* 
This  difference,  multiplied  by -^^^*-  =0-7781,  gives  the  amount  of 
binoxide  in  the  analysed  ore.  This  method  also,  if  carefully  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  Compare  Analytical  Notes  and  Experiments, 
No.  98.  But  it  is  better  suited  for  scientific  experiments  than  technical 
anaiyMes,  as,  owing  to  the  comparative  sraallness  of  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance operated  upon,  much  greater  accuracy  of  weighing,  &c.,  is  required 
than  in  a.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  quantities  of  pure  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  (§  228),  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  may  be  used. 

IIL  Estimation  of  Moisture  in  Manganese. 

§  231. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  the  ore  is  generally  assumed 
to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  within  certain  limits,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded.  In  estimating  this  moisture,  the  same  tempera- 
ture shodld  be  employed,  as  a  rule,  at  which  the  drpng  of  the  samples 
intended  for  analysis  is  effected  (§  229, 1.). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  be  made  with  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  these  proce8se&  The 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  is 
obiierved  ;  at  212°  F.,  this  takes  about  6  hours,  at  248""  R,  generally  only 
\\  hours.     If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated 

*  In  very  precise  experiments,  the  Wght  of  the  iron  must  be  multiplied  by  0*997, 
■inoe  pianoforte  wire  may  always  be  assumed  to  oontain  about  0*003  impurities. 
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on  the  spot,  but  in  the  laboratory,  a  fair  average  sample  of  tbe 
ore  should  be  forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  perfectly  dry,  well-corked 
bottle. 

lY.  Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  rbquiskd 

FOB  THE  complete  DECOMPOSITION   OF  A  MaNQANKSE   OrE. 

§  232. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  avaikble 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide,  may  require  very 
different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  their  decomposition 
and  solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  to 
the  available  oxygen  in  them  ; — thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  60  per  cent 
of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  40  per  cent,  of  sand  and  cl^y,  require  only 
2  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  equivalent  of  available  oxygen ; 
whereas  ores  containing  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  require  much  larger  proportions  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  complete  de- 
composition and  solution  of  a  manganese  ore  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  process : — 

Determine  the  strength  of  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  about 
riO  sp.  gr.,  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(§  216).  Warm  10  cc.  of  the  same  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about 
1  grm.)  of  the  sample  of  manganese  ore  under  examination,  in  a  small  long- 
necked  flask,  with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  neck 
Attach  the  flask  in. a  position  that  the  tube  is  directed  obliquely  upwards, 
and  then  gently  heat  the  contentn.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  de- 
composed, apply  a  somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the 
chlorine  which  still  remains  in  solution  ;  but  carefully  avoid  oontinoing 
the  application  of  heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  guard  against  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  flask 
cool,  and,  when  cold,  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  remaining  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammonia.  Deduct  the  quantity  found  from  that  originally  present; 
the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  manganese  ore. 

6.  Analysis  of  Common  Salt. 

§233. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyse,  with  aoctfracj  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal  ingre- 
dient, contain  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 

a.  Reduce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  put  this 
into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grammes  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker  by 
digestion  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  measuring  flask  holding 
500  cc,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  small  retddue  which  generally 
remains.  Finally  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake 
the  fluid. 

If  smally  solid,  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  left  on  dissolving 
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the  salt,  reduoe  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  some  time,  decant  the  dear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a 
filter,  triturate  the  undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water^  dbc.,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  complete  solution  is  effected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  b,  and  subject  it  to  a 
q[ualitatiye  analysis,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  lime. 

cL  Of  the  solution  b,  measure  off  successively  the  following  quan- 
tities : — 

For  0.    50  C.C.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt 
„  /  150  c.c.  „        »         3        „ 

„  g,  150  C.C.  „        „         3        „        „        „ 

„  h.    50  cc.  „        „         1         „        „         „ 

e.  Determine  in  the  50  ca  measured  off,  the  chlorine  as  direoted 
§  141,  L,  a  or  6. 

/  Determine  in  the  150  cc.  measured  off,  the  ^phtmc  add  as 
directed  §  132,  I.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.c.  measured  o£^  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  §  154,  B,  4  (30). 

h.  Mix  the  50  c.a  measured  off,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about  ^  o*o. 
of  pui-e  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  98,  L 
The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substanoes  as  resulting 
from  g ;  the  difference  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

i.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  water  as  di« 
rected  §  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

k  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  only  very  minute  traces  are 
found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  by  the  methods  described  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters. 

7.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder.* 
§  234. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Moisture, — Weigh  between  watch-glasses  about 
2  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  gunpowder,  and  dry  at  212°  F.,  until 
no  farther  diminution  of  weight  is  observed. 

h,  DetermincUion  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potassa. —  Place  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  (about  5 — 6  grammes)  on  a  filter  dried  at  212°  F., 
but  moistened  again  with  water  before  the  powder  is  placed  on  it ;  add 
to  the  powder  on  the  filter  as  much  water  as  it  will  absorb,  and,  afler 
Bome  time,  repeatedly  pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  until 
the  nitrate  of  potassa  is  completely  dissolved.  When  this  is  effected, 
dry  the  content*  of  the  filter  completely  at  212**  F.,  and  weigh  (§  50). 
On  the  other  hand,  evaporate  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish,  and  determine  the  residue  as  directed  in  §  97, 2. 
The  diminution  of  weight  of  the  gunpowder  and  the  increase  of  weight  of 

*  As  regards  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  gunpowder,  I  refer  to  HeertrCa  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  "  Mittbeilungen  des  Qewerbevereins  fur  Hanooyer,**  1856,  168 — 178  ; 
"Polyt.  CentraibL,"  1856,  1118. 
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the  dish  must  exactly  coirespond,  as  both  express  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa.* 

c.  DetermiruUion  of  the  Sulphwr, 

cu  In  the  Dry  Way  {Gay-Lussac), 

Mix  1  part  (about  1 — 1  '5  grm.)  of  the  finely  triturated  powder  with 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  (free  from  sul- 
phuric acid),  add  1  part  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of 
dry  pure  chloride  of  sodium  ;  mix  most  intimately,  and  heat  the  mixture 
in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  combustion  is  completed,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  white  color  of  the  mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  acidify  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium 
the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  (§  132, 1.,  1). 
j3.  In  the  Humid  Way, 

Oxidize  2  or  3  grammes  of  the  powder  with  concentrated  pure  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  adding  the  latter  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  keeping  the  fluid  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  By  this  pro- 
cess both  the  sulphur  and  the  charcoal  are  completely  oxidized,  and  a 
clear  solution  is  ultimately  obtained;  dilute  this  largely,  and  then 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  as  directed  §  132,  I.,  1,  taking  parti- 
cular care  to  have  the  sulphate  of  baryta  quite  pure.  Should  some 
charcoal  be  left  after  long  continued  digestion,  this  may  also  be  filtered 
off  and  washed. 

y.  In  the  Indirect  Way, 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  charcoal,  determined  as  directed  d,  a,  from 
the  joint  weight  of  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  ;  the  difference  expresses 
the  weight  of  the  latter. 

d.  Determination  of  the  CImtcoclL 

a.  Replace  the  weighed  filter,  with  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  (see  h) 
in  the  funnel,  moisten  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  extract  the  sulphur 
with  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  absolute  alcohol.  To 
promote  the  action  of  the  solvent,  heat  the  funnel  by  placing  it  in  a 
larger  one,  and  filling  the  space  between  with  hot  water.  Wash  fioallj 
with  pure  alcohol,  dry  the  charcoal  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh  {Marcha^niy 

jS,  Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  until  all  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  collect  the  chaicoal  on 
a  filter  dried  at  212°  F. ;  wash,  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  212'' F.,  and  weigh. 

In  cases  where  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  composition  of  the 
charcoal — i.  c,  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  contained  ia 
it^»— dry  a  sample  of  the  charcoal  previously  dried  at  212**  F.,  at  374"  F., 
noting  the  loss  of  weight  {Weltzien),  and  subject  the  residue  to  an 
ultimate  analysis.  If  the  charcoal  dried  at  212°  F.  suffers  a  furtber 
diminution  of  weight  at  374°  F.,  deduct  this^  calculated  in  per-cents.  of 
the  powder,  from  the  total  amount  of  the  charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the 
moisture. 

*  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  he  estimated  in  an  expeditious  maimer,  and  wiUi 
sufficient  accoracy  for  technical  purposes,  hy  means  of  a  hydrometer  indicating  tlw 
per-centage  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  if  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  gunpowder  is 
dissolved  in  a  definite  amount  of  water.  A  method  based  upon  the  same  principle,  pn>* 
posed  by  Uchatitu^  is  given  in  the  '*  Wiener  acad.  Ber.,"  X.  748  :  also  *<  Ann.  d.  C3>em. 
und  Fharm.,"  88,  895. 
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8.   Analysis   op  native   and,   more   particularly,   op   mixed 

Silicates.* 

§  235. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids 
has  been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a  ;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  acids,  in  §  140,  II.,  6.  I  have  therefore  here  only  to  add 
a  few  remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  i.e.  of  such 
as  are  composed  of  silicates  of  the  two  classes  (pbonolites,  clay  slate, 
basalts,  meteoric  stones,  dbc). 

The  silicate  is  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  212°  F. ;  the  dry 
powder  is  nsually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  mode- 
rately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  water  added,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  about  15 
per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  at  once  filter  the 
solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and  indeed 
whether  the  method  here  described,  and  which  was  first  employed  by 
Ckr.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  pbonolites,  may  be  resorted  to,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The  more  readily  decomposable 
the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily 
decomposable  the  other,  the  more  constant  the  relative  proportion  be- 
tween the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  part  is  found  to  remain  in 
different  experiments ;  and,  accordingly,  the  less  the  undissolved  part  is 
affected  by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely 
may  this  method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives  : — 

ck  A  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  the  bases  of  the  decom- 
posed silicate  in  the  form  of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  separated  and 
determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

b.  An  insoluble  residue,  which  contains,  besides  the  undecomposed 
silicate,  also  the  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 
iLWashC^he  residue  6,  well  with  water,  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  to  a  platinum  dish  containing  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  8oda  (free  from  silicic  acid) ;  boil  for  some  time,  and  filt^  o£^ach 
portion,  still  very  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter.  Jpially  rfl%^  th^msi 
particles  of4;be  residue  which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  completely  into  the 
dish,  and  proceed  as  before.  Should  thisVo^eration  not  fully  succeed,^ 
dry  and  incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  dish,  and 
boil  once  more  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  so^a.  Wash  the 
residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  water.  Col- 
lect the  washings  in  separate  vessels  {H,  Rose), 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in 
it  the  silicic  acid  proceeding  from  the  silicate  decomposed  by  the  hydi*u- 
chloric  acid  in  the  first  process,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Dry  the  undis- 
solved silicate  and  weigh.     The  difference  gives  the  quantity   of  the 

*  Comp.  ''  Qnal.  Anal.,**  §  208-206.  Tbe  qnantitatiye  analjslB  muBt  always  be  pre- 
ened by  ft  minnt^.^nd  comprehenaive  qnalitatiye  analysis. 
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dissolved  silicate.     Treat  the  undissolved  silicate  exactly  as    directed 
§  140,  II.,  h 

Silicates  dried  at^  212**  F.  occasionallj  contaiD  water,  which  is  deto-- 
mined  hy  igniting,  in  a  platiuum  disii,  a  weighed  sample  of  the  dried 
silicate.  To  ascertain  whether  the  expelled  water  proceeds'  fi*om  the 
nilicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  fi*om  that  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  £Eiiled  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  the  latter,  dried  at  212''  F., 
is  also  ignited.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  mixed  silicate  under  ex- 
amination consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chlofic  acid,  and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  wliich  hydrochloric  add 
fails  to  decompose ;  and  that  the  latter  contains  47  parts  of  anhydrous 
substance,  and  3  parts  of  water ;  the  determination  of  the  water  would 
give,  for  the  mixed  silicate  3  per  cent.,  for  the  portion  not  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  6  p^r  cent.  Now,  as  3  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  6  as  the  undecomposed  silicate  (50  per  cent.)  bears  to  the  mixed 
silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  is  clear  that  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  no  water  upon  ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  tei^uoride  of  silicon,  mix  the 
sample  with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  in  a 
small  retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  water  passing  over 
after  this  operation  still  manifests  acid  reaction,  connect  the  retort  with  a 
small  receiver  containing  water,  and  determine  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
in  the  latter,  after  the  termination  of  the  process. 

The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  oop tains  di&r- 
coal,  in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an  aliquot  part  of  it  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic  acid  pK>duced  (§  179). 

Silicates  often  contain  as  impurities  other  minerals  (magnetic  iron, 
pyrites,  apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  Ac.)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye  or  a  magnifying  glass,  but  as  often  not.  It  would  he 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  devise  a  generally  applicable  method  for 
cases  of  this  description  ;  I  therefore  simply  remark  that  it  is  occasionally 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  sample  first  with  acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  will  more  espe- 
cially effect,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonate 
of  the  alkaline  earths.  For  further  information,  I  refer  to  "  Joum.  £ 
prakt.  Chem.,**  65,  199,  where  a  paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found, 
giving  a  series  of  analyses  made  in  my  laboratory,  by  DoUfw  and 
Nevbauer* 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titanic  acid,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If 
the  silicic  acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whether  preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — and 
the  evaporation  has  been  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid,  or  at  least  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  On  precipitating 
the  latter  with  ammonia  (§  161,  4),  igniting  the  precipitat^  which  con- 
tains sesquioxide  of  iron^iu^d  alumina,  and  treating  the  ignited  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid  is  left 
undissolved,  mixed  with  iron  (H,  Rose), 

The  quantity  of  the  acid  is,  however,  generally  so  small  that  the 
analyst  must  rest  satisfied  simply  with  the  detection  of  its  presence. 
The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows:— 
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DiBsolFe  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  treat  with  hjdroflaoric  gua 
(§  140,  IL,  b,  fij  hb)  ;  evaporate  with  sulphurio  acid,  expel  the  greater 
portion  of  the  latter,  add  some  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  keep  the  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  formed  in  fusioa  for  some  time  ;  dissolve  the  mass  in 
oold  water,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  from  the  solution,  previously 
filtered  if  necessary,  as  directed  §  107. 

The  following  proceas  of  analysing  the  several  varieties  of  clay  differs, 
in  some  respects,  fi*om  the  foregoing  method. 

9.  Analysis  of  Clays. 
§  236. 

The  several  varieties  of  clay,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar 
and  other  similar  silicates,  consist  commonly  of  a  mixture  of  true  clay 
with  quartz,  or  felspar  sand,  and  often  contain  also  free  silicic  acid,  which 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  for  the  various  technical  uses  of  clays,  to 
know,  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  kinds,  but  also 
the  compound  parts  of  them  separable  by  simple  mechanical  means,  the 
chemical  analysis  of  clays  is  generally  preceded  by  a  purely  mechanical 
analysis.* 

A.  Mechanical  Analysis, 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  days  is  intended  to  determine  severally  the 
quantities  of  coarse  sand,  impalpable  sand,  and  fine  clay,  removable  by 
elutriation,  which  they  contain. 

The  process  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  elutriating  apparatus  recom- 
mended by  Fr.  Schutze  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.,"  47,  241)  for  the  me- 
chanical analysis  of  soils.     It  requires  accordingly  ; — 

a.  A  tall  champagne  glass,  20  centimetres  deep,  and  7  centimetres 
in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  on  which  a  brass  ring  is  fiistened,  15  milli- 
metres broad,  with  a  tube  slightly  inclined  downward,  proceeding  from 
ita  side. 

b.  A  funnel  tube ;  the  diameter  of  which  should  be  5  centimetres, 
the  length  of  the  tube  40  centimetres,  by  about  7  millimetres  diameter, 
but  drawn  out  at  the  point  so  as  to  leave  at  the  mouth  only  a  diameter 
of  1 4  millim. 

e.  A  vessel  of,  at  least,  10  litres  capacity,  filled  with  water.  The  best 
material  for  this  vessel  is  sheet  zinc  ;  it  should  have  an  aperture  at  the 
top  for  pouring  in  the  water,  and  a  lateral  opening  at  the  bottom  with 
stopcock.  It  is  placed  upon  a  moveable  support  The  funnel  tube  is 
suspended  from  the  cock  by  means  of  a  small  cord,  so  that  the  moutli 
opens  over  or  in  the  funnel. 

d.  A  dish,  or  large  beaker,  to  receive  the  fluid  running  from  the 
discharge  tube. 

Crush  30  grammes  of  the  air-dried  clay  under  examination  ;  transfer 
to  a  porcelain  dish,  add  2  or  3  times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  with  gentle  rubbing  with  a  pestle,  to  effect  complete  separation 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  clay.  Allow  the  boiled  mass  to  cool,  and, 
when  cold,  wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  the  elutriating  glass  (a) ; 
open  the  cock  of  the  vessel  c  a  little,  and  insert  the  funnel  tube,  with  the 
jet  of  water  issuing  from  it,  into  a,  taking  care  to  place  the  extrome  point 

*  Compftre  my  "  Unteraaohangen  der  wichtigsten  Nassaaischeii  Thone,"  ^'Jonro.  f. 
prakt  Chem.,'*  67,  65. 
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of  the  tube  some  Tnillimetres  above  tbe  deepest  part  of  the  glass,  which 
may  be  effected  either  by  lowering  the  support  of  the  vessel  c,  or  by 
placing  the  elutriating  glass  higher.  Regulate  the  cock  so  that  the 
water  always  fills  the  funnel  about  half;  under  these  circumstances  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  i.e.  the  difference  of  level  in  the  elutriating  glasB 
and  the  water  vessel  (c),  is  about  20  centimetres. 

By  the  force  of  the  jet  of  water  the  particles  of  clay  are  impetuously 
stirred  up ;  but  only  the  finest  of  them  are  thrown  up  sufficiently 
high  to  reach  the  lateral  opening  at  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  thus 
to  be  carried  off  through  the  discharge  tube,  and  conveyed  into  the  dish 
or  beaker  (d)  ;  the  coarse  sand  remains  in  the  elutriating  glass.  When 
the  water  runs  off  almost  clear  from  the  discharge  tube,  shut  the 
cock,  remove  the  elutriating  glass,  and  rapidly  decant  the  still  somewhat 
turbid  supernatant  liquid  ;  then  rinse  the  deposited  sand  with  the  aid  of 
a  washing  bottle  with  jet  directed  upward,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh. 

Allow  the  elutriated  turbid  fluid  in  the  dish  or  beaker  (J)  to 
settle  for,  at  least,  6  hours  ;  then  decant  the  clear  or  still  turbid 
supernatant  fluid,  wash  the  deposit,  which  is  now  sure  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  fine  sand,  into  the  elutriating  glass,  and  repeat  the  process 
of  elutriation,  restricting  the  flow  of  water  from  the  vessel  c  to  a  mere 
dropping  on  to  the  side  of  the  funnel,  so  that  the  column  of  water  in  the 
funnel  tulie  stands  only  about  3  centimetres  higher  than  in  the  elutri- 
ating glass ;  continue  this  operation  until  the  water  passing  off  through 
the  discharge  tube  is  quite  clear,  which  generally  takes  3  or  4  hours. 
Then  shut  off  the  cock,  remove  the  elutriating  glass,  decant  the  super- 
natant fluid,  rinse  the  deposit  of  fine  sand,  with  the  aid  of  a  washing 
bottle,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

Determine  now  the  water  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  air-dried 
clay,  by  ignition,  and  estimate  the  clay  by  tlie  difference.  I  hare 
successfiilly  employed  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  the  fiit  clay  of 
EbemJiahn,  and  of  the  much  poorer  variety  of  HiUscheid  ;  I  obtainwi 

Clay  of  HOUcheid.  Clay  of  Ebemhaki^, 

Coarse  sand     .     .     .     2468     .     .  .       666 

Fine  sand        ...     11*29     ..  .       966 

Clay 57-82     .     .  .     74-82 

Water        ....       621     ..  .       886 

100  00     .     .     .  100-00 

B.  Chemical  Analysis, 
First  Method. 

a.  Triturate  the  clay  as  finely  as  possible,  dry  a  weighed  sample  of 
it  for  several  days  at  212°  F.,  and  calculate  the  moisture  from  the  loss; 
keep  the  dried  sample  in  a  corked  tube. 

6.  Fuse  1  or  2  grammes  of  the  sample  dried  at  212°  R,  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  h. 
Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  after  removing  the  silicic  acid 
by  filtration,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled  j  then  dilute  with  water,  mix 
with  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  digest  for 
24   hours  in   the  cold,  with  repeated  stirring;   filter,  and  wash  the 
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precipitate,  which  consigts  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  a  little  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter.  Dissolye.the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  baryta  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  wash, 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  divide  the  latter  into  two  equal 
portions,  a  and  /3. 

a.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  let  stand  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  then  filter;  dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  finally  by 
means  of  the  blast  gas-lamp.     Weigh  the  ignited  precipitate, 
and  multiply  the  weight  by  2.    The  result  is  alumina  +  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 
/3.   Concentrate,    reduce    the    sesquioxide    of    iron    with    zinc, 
determine  the   protoxide   by    solution    of    permanganate   of 
potassa   (§  112,  2),  calculate   the  iron  for  sesquioxide,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  2. 
The  alumina  is  =  the  result  of  a- the  result  of  /3.     Mix  the   fluid 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced,  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  without 
previous  concentration,   cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter  off  the 
Bulphate  of  baryta,  and  wash  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from 
sulphuric  acid.     Concentrate  the  filtrate,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cause 
separation  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  then  separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  §  154,  4  (30). 

c.  Treat  1  or  2  grm.  of  the  clay  dried  at  212**  F.,  with  hydrofluoric 
gas,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  6,  /3,  bb.  After  evaporating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  add, 
cautiously,  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  then — 
without  filteiing — carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some  ammonia  Let  the 
precipitate  deposit  in  the  cold;  filter,  wash,  evaporate  the  filtrate, 
ignite  the  residue,  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  153,  4,  a,  d  (18)*  By  this  process  the  magnesia  is  removed, 
together  with  any  traces  of  lime  and  baryta  which  might  still  be  present^ 
and  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  obtained  in  the  pure  state ; 
if  potassa  and  soda  are  present,  the  chlorides  are  separated  as  directed 
§  152,  1,  a. 

d.  Determine  the  water,  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  clay  dried  at 
212^  F.,  by  long' continued  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  loss  of 
weight  shows  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  analysed  sample  in 
a  state  of  combination ;  but  the  result  is  generally  a  little  too  high,  as 
many  varieties  of  clay  contain  traces  of  organic  matter,  which  are 
decomposed  by  ignition  ;  and  many  evolve  also  trifling  quantities  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (compare  XJntersuchung.  der  wichtigsten 
Kassauischen  Thone,  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chemie,"  57,  ^5), 

The  foregoing  processes  give  the  general  composition  of  the  clay. 
To  ascei-tain  also  how  much  of  the  silicic  acid  formed  exists  in  the 
analysed  clay  in  combination  with  the  bases  (A),  how  much  as 
hydrated  acid  (B),  and  how  much  as  quartz  sand,  or  as  a  silicate 
present  in  form  of  sand*  (C),  the  following  processes  are  required. 

e.  Heat  a  third  portion  (1 — 2  grm.)  of  the  clay  dried  at  212^  F.,  with 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  some  water,  until  the  acid 
is  driven  off.     Let  the  mixture  cool,  add  water,  wash  the  undissolved 

*  Felspar  sand,  for  instance. 
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residue  ( A  +  B  +  0),  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh ;  ihen  treat  with  boiling 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as   directed  §  2Z5,  L      Filter  off  the 
undissolved  sand  (C),  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
A  +  B  +  C-0  =  A  +  B. 

If  the  weight  of  A  +  B  +  C  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  silicic  acid 
found  in  b,  the  sand  is  pure  quartz  Rand  ;  but  if  it  is  greater,  the  sand  is 
not  pure  quartz  sand,  but  consists  of  the  more  or  less  sandy  powder  of  a 
silicate,  e.g.^  felspar  sand ;  in  the  latter  case,  subtract  A  +  B  from  the 
total  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid,  and  place  the  difference  to  the  account 

of  a 

f.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  silicic  acid  which  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  will  remove  from  the  clay  (B),  and  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  present  in  the  analysed  clay  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  boil 
a  somewhat  larger  weighed  portion  of  the  sample,  dried  at  212''  F., 
repeateiily  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  determine  the  silicic 
acid  in  the  filtrate  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  +  B^B==A. 

S^amd  Method. 
The  analysis  of  clays  composed  of  quartz  sand,  and  of  clay  readily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  effected  by  the  following  much  less  com- 
plicated'method  : — 

a.  Preparation  for  analysis,  drying,  and  estimation  of  water,  the  same 
as  in  the  first  method. 

b.  Decompose  about  2  grammes  of  the  sample  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
e  of  the  first  method ;  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
evaporation,  dilute  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  silicic  acid  and  sand  ; 
weigh  ;  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  sand  by  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  finally  determine  the  weight  of  the  sand. 

c  Add  to  the  filtrate  of  6,  cautiously,  solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
lead,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  notable  excess  ;  after  several  hours,  filter  off 
the  sulphate  of  lead,  wash,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  then  remove 
from  the  latter  the  last  trace  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate,  finally  in  a  small  dish,  and  treat  the  residue  as 
directed  §  161,  5  (101)-  As  clay  rarely  contains  appreciable  traces  of 
manganese,  this  method  (101)  is  reduced  to  a  few  simple  operations. 

10.  Analysis  of  Limestokes,  Dolomites,  Marls,  &c. 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  chemist 
is  often  called  uppn  to  analyse  them.  The  analytical  process  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes,  it  i^ 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  principal  component  parts ;  the  geologist  takes 
an  interest  also  in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions ;  whilst  for 
the  purposes  of  agricultural  chemistry  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know 
the  constituents,  but  the  state  of  solubility,  in  different  solvents,  in  which 
they  are  severally  present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis  of  limestones,  dolomites,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  volumetric  methods  by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be  determined.  An  accurate  qualitative 
examination  should  always  precede  the  quantitative  analysis. 
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A.  Method  of  effbotino  the  cokpletb  Analysis  of  Limestokes, 

Dolomites^  Era 

§237. 

a.  Reduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  ihia  uniformly, 
and  dry  at  212^'  F. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grammes  of  the  powder,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  with  water,  filter  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble 
residue,  diy  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  The  residue  generally  consists  of 
separated  silicic  acid,  day,  and  sand:  but  it  often  contains  also  organic 
maiUr,  The  processes  described  in  d  will  give  more  accurate  informa- 
tion on  these  points. 

e.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  the  precipitate,  which 
contains — ^besides  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
hydrate  of  alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analysed  compound 
may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  imd  magnesia ;  wash 
slightly,  and  redissolve  iu  hydrochloric  acid;  heat  the  solution,  add 
chlorine  water,  and  then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia  j  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  For  the  estimation 
of  the  respective  quantities  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate, 
viz.,  sesquioxide  of  iron^  protosesquioxide  of  manganese,  alumina,  pho^^ 
pharic  (icid,  see  g. 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  §  154, 

4(30). 

e.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  212°  F.  still  gives  uxsUer  upon  ignition, 
this  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  If  the  limestone  contains  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (§  139,  II.,  d),  and  subtract 
from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  found  in  e  ;  the  difference  is 
carbonic  acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the  carbonic 
acid  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  e,  a,  bb» 

g.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  pi'esent  in  smaller  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve 
20 — 50  grammes  of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  a  tedious  opera- 
tion, gently  heat  the  solution  for  some  time,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
then  filter,  through  a  weighed  filter,  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue, 
dry,  and  weigh.  The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the 
residue  in  b,  as  the  latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which 
here  still  remains  in  solution. 

a.  Analysis  of  the  vnsohAle  Eesidtte. 
aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  235,  b)  ;  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  140,  II.,  a  ;  this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of 
the  sUicic  acid  contained  in  the  i*esidue,  which  is  soluble  in  aUoodies, 
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55.  Treat  another  portion  as  directed  §  140,  IL,  b,  and  deduct  from 
the  silicic  <icid  found,  the  amount  obtained  in  eta, 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  maUer  (humus),  determine,  in  a 
portion,  the  carbon  hy  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (§  179,  6). 
Petzholdt*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  matter 
of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to  100 
parts  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pyAteSff  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  treat  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  evaporate  to  dryneas,  moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heat  with  water,  filter,  determine 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the 
amount  of  pyrites  present  in  the  analysed  sample.} 
/3.  Analysis  oftlie  HydrocJdoric  Acid  Solution, 

aa.  Dilute  the  solution  to  the  volume  of  1000  cc.,  mix  intimately, 
and  divide  into  three  parts,  one  of  one-half,  and  the  other  two  one 
quarter  each  ;  mix  the  half  part  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulpharic 
acid,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  then  dilute  again,  and  filter  if  neces- 
sary. The  precipitate  may  contain  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  strontiaj 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  also  silicic  acid.    Treat  it  as  directed  §  209, 7,  b. 

Treat  the  filtrate  of  aa  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  this  produces 
a  precipitate  (may  be  of  sulphide  of  copper),  filter,  and  detennine  the 
metal  or  metals  in  it.  Treat  the  filtrate,  after  expelling  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  chlorine  gas  or  chlorine  water,  and  precipitate  twice  with 
ammonia  (compare  c).  Wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh ; 
then  treat  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  leave  most  of  the 
silicic  acid  undissolved.  The  solution  generally  contains  iron,  manganese, 
alumina,  and  phosplioric  add,  which  may  be  separated  as  directed  §  209, 
7,  5,  55. 

55.  One  quarter  (  =  260  cc.)  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.  Mix  with  chlorine  water, 
then  with  ammonia  and  ctirbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies 
by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  §  153,  4,  h  (18).  The  reagents 
must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass  and 
porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

cc.  Mix  the  last  quarter  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time.  If  a 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  determine  this  as  directed 
§132,1.,  1. 

h.  As  calcareous  spar  and  Arragonites  may  (x>n^m  fluorides  {Jewutk, 
"Pogg.  Annal.,"  96,  p.  145),  the  possible  presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be 
disregarded  in  accurate  analyses  of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  s 
larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with  acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of 

*  «*  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem."  63,  194. 

+  Compare  Petzkoldt  ("Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  63.194);  Ehelmen  ("  Compt 
rend.,"  33,  681)  ;  DeviUe  (  "Compt.  rend.,"  37,  1001 ;  *»  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,''  62, 
81)  ;  Both  ("  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  68,  84), 

X  If  the  residue  containa  sulphate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  these  oompoanda  are  formed 
again  upon  evaporating  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  they  remain  accord- 
ingly on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites^  passes 
into  the  filtrate. 
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lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  decomposed  ;  evaporate  to  dryness 
until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  extract  the 
residue  with  water  (§  138,  I.).  If  fluorine  is  present,  it  may  now  easily 
be  detected  in  the  residue  (see  *'  QuaL  Anal.,"  5th  Edition,  §  147,  6 ;  also 
foot-note  to  §  209, 13),  and  determine  as  directed  §  166,  5. 

i.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chlorides,  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat  j  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

&.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of 
solubility  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with 
acetic  acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solution 
and  the  residue  (C,  Struckmann,  Analysis  of  Marls,  "  Annal.  d.  CheoL 
u.  Pharm.,"  74,  170). 

I,  To  effect  the  sefmration  of  the  caustic  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
hydraulic  limestone,  from  the  silicate^  Deville  ("  Compt  rend.,"  37, 1001 ; 
"  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  62,  81)  proposes  to  boil  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustic  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicatea  Gunning  ("Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  62,  318)  found,  however 
that  by  this  process  the  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  are  more  or 
less  decomposed,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is 
known  by  which  the  object  here  stated  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  ;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  treating  the  sample  with 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  C.  Knausz  ("  Gewerbeblatt  aus  WUrtemberg,"  1 855,  No. 
4  ;  "Chem.  Centralbl.,"  1855,  page  244)  recommends  hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  VoLUMETBio  Determination  op  Carbonate  of  Like  and  Carbonate 
OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes). 

§  238. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  effect  its 
decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  223*  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say  by 
the  method  described  in  §  139,  XL,  c,  a,  65,  and  1  equivalent  of  carbonate 
of  limo  =  50  calculated  for  each  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  =  22. 

6.  But  if  the  analysed  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  +  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being 
expressed  by  its  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  (i.e.  50  of  carbonate  of 
lime  for  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  The  lime  and  magnesia  must, 
therefore,  still  be  determined  separately,  which  may  be  effected  by  one 
of  the  two  following  methods  : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  gi*ammes  of  the  mineral  with 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  1 2  hours,  then  filter,  wash,  and  dry.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  together  with  the  filter,  and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced 
as  directed  §  223.  This  process  gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained 
in  the  analysed  mineral ;  the  magnesia  is  found  by  difference,  after 
duly  calculating  the   carbonate   of  lime  upon   carbonate  of  magnesia. 

*  This  method,  with  some  slight  differenoea^  was  first  proposed  by  Binemk, 
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To  obtain  perfectly  acourate  results  by  this  method,  double  precipitation 
is  indispensable  (see  §  154,  4,  a). 

2,  Dissolve  2—5  grammes  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess 
of  hydrochloric  aoid»  ai^d  add  a  solution  of  lime  iu  sugar  water  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is 
precipitated.  Filter,  wash,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  223.  Oalculste 
the  magnesia  as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  subtract  the  results  from  ibe 
total  amount  obtained  in  b ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  iu  the  analysed  mineraL 

The  method  2  in  only  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  limestones  containiDg 
but  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia. 

11.  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  iron  ores  most  commonly  employed,  and  which  the  chemist  is  there- 
fore most  frequently  called  upon  to  examine,  are,  red  hematite,  brown 
hematite,  bog  iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  spathic  iron  ores.  In  some  cases, 
a  complete  analysis  of  these  ores  is  required  ;  in  others,  simply  a 
quantitative  estimation  of  certain  of  the  constituent  parts  (the  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid^  &c,)  ;  in  others  sguin,  merely  the 
determination  of  the  iron. 

A.  Methods  op  effscting  the  complete  Analysis  of  the  Oris. 

§  239. 
I.  Red  Hehatitb. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide ;  beside  this,  some  moistiire 
is  always  present,  and  commonly  also  an  admixture  (insoluble  in  acid&) 
of  the  matrix  in  which  the  ore  occurs ;  often  a  little  titanic  acid, 
sometimes  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  traces  of  an  oxide  of 
manganese  are  also  found  associated  with  it. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 

a.  Treat  the  powder  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  dilute  boiling  acetic 
acid,  to  remove  the  admixture  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  wbicii 
the  ore  may  contain^  Determine  these  (if  any  are  present)  in  the  t>olu- 
tion  obtained. 

b.  Ignite  a  sample  of  the  powder,  free  from  admixture  of  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  first  in  the  air,  then  in  pure,  dry,  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  boat  inserted  in 
a  porcelain  tube  (§  160,  3  [69])>  until  the  formation  of  water  ceases. 
The  loss  of  weight  expi-esses  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sesquioxide, 
from  which  the  amount  of  the  latter  may  be  calcidated. 

c.  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  iron  dissolves, 
the  admixture  from  the  matrix  is  left.  Filter,  heat  the  filtrate,  which 
generally  already  contains  some  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  a  fragment 
of  zinc  (§  113,  b,  2,  a),  best  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  (§149,  II.,  a,  c^, 
until  complete  reduction  is  effected,  and  determine  the  iron  finally  bj 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  112,  5,  2,  a).  The  result  must 
agree  with  that  of  5  ;  if  the  results  of  the  two  processes  differ,  that  ofc 
may  generally  be  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the  two. 

d.  Dry,  heat,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue  obtained  in  c,  which  con- 
taius  the  titanic  acid  if  any  is  present.     To  detect  and  determine  it) 
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boil  the  residne,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
mixed  with  a  little  water.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  evaporated,  dilute  the  residue  largely  with  water,  filter,  and 
separate  the  titanic  acid  by  long-continued  boiling  (§  1 07). 

0.  The  water  may  be  determined  by  igniting  a  separate  portion  of  the 
powder.  If  the  ore  contains  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  esirths,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  latter  escapes  with  the  water. 

IL  Brown  Hbxatits. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  and,  besides,  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese ;  often 
also  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  of  silicic  acid  (in  combi- 
nation with  bases),  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  always  a 
larger  or  smaller  admixture  of  quartz  saud  or  gangue*  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  add. 

A  complete  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore  presents  some  difficulties. 
One  of  the  following  methods  may  be  selected.  The  preliminary  opera- 
tions indispensable  in  all  of  them  are  the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  a  fine 
]K>wder,  which  is  dried  at  212^  F.,  or  under  the  exsiccator,  and  the  igni- 
tion of  a  sample,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water.  In  the  latter  process, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  carbonates*  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  water  must  not  be  estimated 
from  the  loss  of  weight,  but  determined  by  direct  weighing  (§  36). 

a.  Decomposition  in  the  Dry  Way.  (This  method  is  more  particularly 
recommended  for  the  analysis  of  ores  containing  only  small  quantities  of 
silicic  acid,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.) 

Fuse  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water  until 
the  soluble  parts  are  dissolved ;  filter  the  solution  from  the  residue,  and 
well  wash  the  latter. 

cub.  The  fiUrate  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
soda  salts  of  the  acids  present  in  the  analysed  ore  (silicic  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  perhaps,  alao  arsenic  acid,  chlorine,  and 
fluorine)  j  generally,  however,  the  first  three  acids  alone  are  present  in 
an  appreciable  proportion. 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the 
silicic  acid  in  the  usual  way  (§  140,  II.,  a).  Add  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops 
of  chloride  of  barium,  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  may  have  formed.  Remove  the 
baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  magnesia,  as  directed  §  134, 
I.,  h.  Should  arsenic  acid  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

hb.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  separate  the  silicic  acid, 
which  is  generally  present  in  this  solution,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a, 
and  treat  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  precipitate  any 
traces  of  copper  that  might  be  present ;  then  separate  the  iron,  manganese, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  161. 

*  Besides  these  sabstanees,  which  are  generally  found  in  brown  hematite,  traces  of 
other  bodies  are  often  also  detected  by  a  searching  analysis.  Thns  A .  MUller  (**  Annal.  d. 
Chein.  u.  Fharm.,"  §  8t},  127)  found  in  a  variety  of  pea-iron  ore  (Carlshiitte,  near  Alfeld) 
ponderable  traces  of  potassa,  arsenic  acid,  and  vanadic  acid,  and  imponderable  traces  of 
'^Jirumium,  copper,  and  molybdenum. 
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h.  Decomposition  in  the  ffnmid  Way, 

Heat  about  10  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  mineral,  in  an  ob- 
liquelj  placed  flask,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until  complete 
decomposition  is  efiectedj  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloiic  acid,  heat  gently,  dilute  with  water, 
filter  into  a  measuring  flask  holding  250  cc.,  and  wash  ;  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh  the  undissolved  residue  ;  it  consists  of  quartz  sand  or  gangue, 
and  liberated  silicic  acid.  The  latter  may  be  separated  and  determined, 
by  boiling  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  h\ 

The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  the  volume  of  250  cc,  and  then  treated  as 
follows : — 

'1.  To  determine  the  sulphuric  fusid,  evaporate  50  cc  untU  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed,  then  dilute  with  about  200  cc. 
of  water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  lea&t 
24  hours ;  then  filter  off  the  trifling  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
which  generally  forms. 

2.  Determine,  in  another  portion  of  50  cc,  the  phosphoric  aeid^  br 
means  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (§  134,  L,  6,  /3*).  If  arsenic  acid  is 
present,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  166, 1), 
as  molybdic  acid  precipitates  this  acid  also. 

3.  In  another  portion  of  50  cc,  determine  the  iron  volumetricallj, 
by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  after  previous  reduction  of  the 
sesquioxide  by  boiling  with  zinc  (§  113,  6,  2,  a). 

4.  Treat  another  portion  of  50  cc.  as  directed  §  161,  2  (96)»  to  deter- 
mine the  iron  once  more,  and  also  the  manganese,  alumina,  and  alkaline 
earths.  As  phosphoric  acid  (and  arsenic  acid,  if  present)  pass  into  the 
precipitate  produced  by  acetate  of  soda,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  these  acids,  in  estimating  the  alumina  by  the  diflerence. 
If  the  qualitative  analysis  has  given  ponderable  traces  of  copper  or 
arsenic  acid,  these  substances  must  first  be  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  in  which  case  the  reduced  protoxide  of  iron  is  again  perxixi- 
dized  by  nitric  acid,  before  proceeding  as  above  directed. 

III.  Bog  Ibon  Obe. 

Bog  iron  ore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
with  the  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silicic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  and  humic 
acid,  and  generally  contains  besides  these,  gangue,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  powder,  and  dry.  Expose  a  portion  of  it,  in  an 
open  platinum  crucible,  at  first  to  a  dull  red  heat,  to  bum  the  organic 
acids,  then  gradually  for  some  time  to  an  intejise  red  heat,  with  the 
crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  The  loss  expresses  the  amount 
of  water  and  organic  substances  originally  present  in  the  ignited  ore. 

Ti'eat  another  sample  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  IL  ;  the  sample 
may  previously  be  very  gently  ignited,  only  just  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
organic  substances. 

To  detect  and  determine  the  organic  acids,  boil  a  larger  portion  of  the 
finely  pulverized  ore  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  until  it  is  convertfd 
into  a  flocculent  mass.  Filter  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  209, 10. 

*  The  method  described  }  135,  i.,  y,  may  also  he  reaoried  to. 
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lY.  Magnbttc  Tbon  Ore. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  contains  the  metal  as  protosesquioxide.  Analyse 
the  ore  in  the  same  way  as  the  red  hematite,  and  determine  afterwards 
in  a  separate  weighed  portion,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  volametric  analysis,  as  directed 
§112,6,  2,  a. 

y.  Spathic  Iron  Ore. 

Spathic  iron  ore  contains  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  associated 
usually  with  carbonate  of  manganese  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  often  mixed  also  with  clay  and  gangue. 

Beduce  the  mineral  to  powder  and  dry. 

a.  Determine  the  water  as  directed  §  36. 

b.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  e,  a  or  (3. 

c  Dissolve  a  third  portion  of  the  powder  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  When  complete  decomposition  has  been  effected, 
filter  the  fluid  from  the  undissolved  residue,  and  separate  the  bases  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed  in  II.,  6,  4,  or  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§161. 

cL  InsL  fourth  portion  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  volumetrically,  as  directed  §  1 12,  6,  2,  a. 

e.  If  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  considerable,  proceed 
with  it  as  directed  §  235  (Analyis  of  Silicates). 

B.    Estimation  of  the  Iron  in  Iron  Ores. 
§  240. 

This  is  now  almost  exclusively  effected  by  means  of  solution  of  penman- 
ganate  of  potassa.  Heat  0'5  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore,  dried  in 
the  air;  or  at  212^  F.,  in  a  long-necked  flask,  placed  obliquely,  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  complete  decomposition  is  effected  ; 
dilute  with  about  30  ac.  of  water,  reduce  with  zinc,  and  proceed  exactlv 
as  directed  §  113,  5,  2,  a. 

2.  In  the  supplement  to  §§  112  and  113,  Fuchss  indirect  method  of 
estimating  iron  (*'Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,''  17, 160)  is  stated  to  give  neither 
accurate  nor  constant  results.  However,  it  would  now  appear,  from  two 
recent  papers  on  the  subject,  one  by  J,  L'&uoe  ("  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.," 
72,  2%  the  other  by  R.  Konig  ("Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  72,  36),  that 
this  unfavourable  opinion  was  based  upon  erroneous  data,  and  that  the 
method,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  is  very  suitable  for 
technical  purposes. 

a.  ComTTum  me^Aoei^  (as  described  by  Lotoe,  "Journ.  f  prakt.  Chem.," 
72,  28). 

If  the  ore  intended  for  analysis  is  of  a  superior  kind,  take  1 — 15 
grm.,  if  an  inferior  ore,  2 — 3  grammes ;  reduce  to  veiy  fine  powder,  eaxd 
heat,  in  an  obliquely  placed  long-necked  glass  flask  of  about  500  c.c. 
capacity,  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  when  all  sesquioxide  of  iron 
18  dissolved,  add,  gradually,  small  pieces  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa, 
until  the  fluid  smells  distinctly  of  chlorine,  and  continue  heating  until 
this  smell  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Dilute  with  water  tntil  the  flask 
is  half  fall,  and  then  insert  a  sound  cork,  in  which  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
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both  ends,  about  10  inches  long,  and  not  too  narrow,  is  fitted  air-tight; 
place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position,  and  heat  for,  at  least,  15  minutes 
to  modei-ate  boiling,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  every  trace  of  chlorine 
and  atmospheric  air. 

Whilst  keeping  the  solution  in  incessant  ehvUition,  open  the  cork,  and 
suspend  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  strip  of  pure  clean  sheet  copper,  at- 
tached to  a  platinum  wire,  inserting  the  cork  again  so  as  to  keep  the 
wire  in  position ;  when  the  copper  strip  has  become  suflBciently  hot  to 
allow  of  its  immersion  in  the  fluid,  without  danger  of  spurting,  open  the 
cork  again,  let  down  the  strip  of  copper  horizontally  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  so  as  to  immerse  it  completely  in  the  fluid ;  insert  the  cork  now 
firmly,  place  the  flask  again  in  a  slanting  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
fluid  during  this  manipulation  in  incessant,  though  slow  and  modente 
ebullition,  and  continue  this  until  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  appears,  accordingly,  quite  colorless,  or  at  le&st 
exhibits  but  a  very  inconsiderable  and  indistinct  greenic^  tint^  The 
object  of  the  process  is  generally  attained  in  about  2  hours,  but  the  boil- 
ing may  be  continued  for  3  or  4  hours  without  the  least  detriment  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  strip  of  copper  must  always  remain 
completely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  lai^  a 
quantity  of  water  is  added  at  first,  as  any  subsequent  additions  would 
of  course  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  strip  of  copper  should  weigh  about  6  granftoes,  it  should  be  made 
of  copper  precipitated  by  galvanic  action,  and  of  the  proper  breadth  and 
length  to  pass  readily  through  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  scoured  clean  with  sand-paper,  weighed, 
and  then  attached  to  the  platinum  wire. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  completed,  uncork  the  flask,  promptly 
withdi-aw  from  the  still  boiling  fluid  the  strip  of  copper,  by  means  of  the 
platinum  wire ;  immei-se  in  a  beaker  filled  with  distilled  water,  take  out 
again,  rinse  by  means  of  the  washing  bottle,  dry  completely  between 
blotting  paper,  take  off  the  platinum  wire,  weigh,  and  reckon  for  each 
equivalent  of  copper  dissolved  in  the  process,  as  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  strip,  1  equivalent  of  iron  (see  Supplement  to  §§  112  and 
113,  a).  The  copper  is  found  to  have  lost  its  original  lustre  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  looks  dull,  but  not  blackish,  as  is  generally  the  case  if  ordinary 
sheet  copper  is  used. 

In  four  analyses  of  chemically  pure  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  /.  Lowe 
obtained  by  this  process,  severally,  99*7,  99-6,  99*6,  99*6  per  cent  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Konig's  process  ('*  Joum.  f  prakt  Chem.,**  72,  36)  is 
nearly  the  same  as  Lout's,  He  recommends,  however,  to  keep  the  strip 
of  copper,  after  its  removal  from  the  boiling  fluid,  for  some  time  in  hot 
water,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  particle  of  the  solution  whi<^  may 
have  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  metal ;  then  to  remove  the  water 
by  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  latter  again  by  immeraion  in 
ether.  He  also  recommends  to  wind  platinum  wire  round  the  strip, 
which,  besides  accelerating  the  reduction,  will  {»^vent  the  scaling  off  of 
small  particles  of  the  cop})er,  that  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the 
bumping  of  the  metal  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  process 
of  ebullition.  The  results  which  Koriig^s  obtained  by  this  prooess,  in  a 
series  of  experiments^  varied  between  99*5  and  100-5  per  cent 

b.  Modified  Process, 

If  the  ore  contains  an  appreciable  proportion  of  titanic  acid,  FuM 
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prooesB  (a)  requires  certain  modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal paper  on  the  subject  (''  Joum.  f.  Prakt.  Chem./*  18,  495  ;  see  also 
Konigt  "  Jonnu  £.  Prakt  Chem.,*'  72,  38),  as  cases  of  the  kind  are  of  coni- 
parativelj  rare  oocurrenoe.  If  the  ore  containB  arsenio  acid,  the  proceas 
ia  im^plioable,  aa  a  coating  of  blackish  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper  would 
form  on  the  copper.  The  arsenic  acid  maj  be  removed,  however,  by 
fosiiig  the  pulverized  ore  with  cai'bonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  fbsed 
mass  with  water,  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat- 
ing the  solution  as  in  a, 

12.  Copper  Ptrite& 

§241. 

This  mineral  conial^s  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  generally  also  gangue. 
Whether  it  cpnttiihs  other  metals,  besides  copper  and  iron,  must  be  as- 
certained by  a  qualitative  analysis. 

The  finely  pulverized  minei'al  is  dried  at  212**  F. 

a.  The  estimation  of  the  sulphur  is  generally  effected  in  the  humid 
way,  according  to  the  directions  given  §  148,  IL,  2,  a;  but  it  may  be 
effected  also  as  directed  §  148,  XL,  2,  6,  or  in  the  dry  way  (§  148,  II.,  1). 

6.  If  nitric  acid  is  used  as  oxidizing  agent  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a)  the  bases  art; 
either  determined  in  a  fresh  sample  of  the  mineral,  or  the  excess  of  baryta 
is  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  evaporated,  to  expel  the  nitric 
add  as  completely  as  po&sible,  and  the  copper  and  iron  are  then  finally 
separated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  162,  A),  or  by  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  (§  162,  B,  4,  a,  112). 

But  if  the  sulphur  is  estimated  by  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
carbonate  of  soda  (§  148,  II.,  1),  or  the  mineral  in  alkaline  solution  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine  (§  148,  II.,  2,  6),  the  residual  oxides  of  iron  and 
Copper  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  separated  by  one  of  the 
processes  described.  Which  of  these  methods  should  be  preferred,  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  other  metals  besides  copper 
and  iron ;  if  zinc  blende  is  present,  the  first  method  is  preferable  j  if 
arsenic,  one  of  the  two  latter  methods.  In  complicated  cases,  treatment 
with  chlorine  in  the  dry  way  is  resorted  to  (J  148,  II.,  1,  c). 

If  the  quantity  of  copper  alone  is  to  be  determined,  and  no  other 
metal  precipitable  by  zinc  is  present,  the  mineral  may  be  decomposed 
witli  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolvecl  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  the 
solution  filtered  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by 
zinc  (§  119,  2).  Or  ^S^cAiixirs;*^  volumetric  method  (§  119,  4,  a)  may  b€ 
employed ;  but,  in  effecting  the  reduction,  care  must  be  taken  not  tc 
raise  the  heat  above  ITS**  F.,  at  which  temperature  iron  will  not  precipitate 
from  a  fluid  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  tartrate.  However, 
even  supposing  some  iron  to  precipitate  with  the  copper,  this  coultl 
exercise  no  adverse  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  latter 
metaL 

13.  Galena. 

§242. 

Galena,  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  ores,  frequently  contain? 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper^  silver,  and  commuuly  also 
gaugue,  more  or  less  insoluble  in  acids. 

IL  oo 
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The  best  way  of  analysing  it,  is  as  follows : — 
Keduce  the  ore  to  a  fine  ponder,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 
Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  powder  (1 — 2  grammes)  with 
highly  concentrated  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (see 
§  148,  11.^  2,  a,  a ;  however,  the  ore  is  not  exposed  in  a  tube  to  the 
action  of  the  acid).  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  oxidized.  After  heating  gently  for  some  time,  dilute  with 
water,  filter,  and  wash  the  residue. 

a.  Dry  the  residue,  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  2).  It  oonsistB  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  undecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  kc. 
Heat  the  whole,  or  a  fractional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boil- 
ing ;  let  the  residuary  sediment  subside,  and  then  decant  the  super- 
natant clear  liquid  on  to  a  filter ;  pour  a  fresh  portion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  over  the  residue,  boil  again,  let  the  residuary  sediment  subside,  asd 
decant,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  completer 
dissolved  ;  finally  place  the  residue  on  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  until  every  trace  of  chloride  of  lead  is  removed  j  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh.  Subtract  the  weight  found  from  that  of  the  original  residue: 
the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter 
contained.  Instead  of  using  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  mAj 
also  be  dissolved  by  heating  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  or 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia  ;  or  it  may  be  converted,  first 
into  carbonate  of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda» 
and  the  washed  carbonate  of  lead  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Evaporate  the  JUirate,  which  still  contains  a  small  amount  of  dissolved 
sulphate  of  lead  and  also  tlie  other  metals  which  may  be  present,  nearly 
to  dryness,  to  expel  the  excess  of  free  nitric  acid ;  dilute  again  with 
water.  Should  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  remain  undissolved, 
filter,  and  treat  the  washed  sulphate,  together  with  the  principal  amount, 
as  directed  in  a.  Test  the  filtrate  for  silver,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  add  a  further  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  if  necessary,  and  let  the  turbid  fluid  stand  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place,  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  subsided  ;  then  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  as 
directed  §  115,  1.  Determine  the  sulphuric  acid  which  the  filtrate  may 
still  contain,  by  means  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium,  then  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  may  contain,  besides 
sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  possibly  also  sulphides  of  other 
metals.  These  and  the  metals  in  the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  are  separated  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

Calculate  the  proportion  of  sulphur  both  in  the  sulphate  of  lead  (a) 
and  in  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (b),  and  add  the  results  together :  the  sum 
gives  the  total  quantity  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  analysed  or& 

Determination  of  the  Silver  in  Galena. 
§243. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assayer  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  according 
to  Ferc9/  and  Smith  ("  Phil,  Mag.,"  vii.  126),  are  often  found  in  galena. 

*  Argentiferous  galena  ores  generally  contain  only  between  J  to  3,  rarely  above  8  ovnces 
of  silver  per  cwt.  (0*03  to  0'18,  or  0*5  per  cent.);  and  a  great  many  contain  even  lesi 
tti«in  0*03  per  cent. 
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To  effect  this,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  produce  a  button,  or  bead, 
containing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  then  to  sepaiiite  the  latter  metals  in  the  humid  or 
•dry  way.* 

Fboductjon  of  the  BuTTOir  OR  Bead. 

1.  Methods  mdtcMe  for  poor  Argentiferous  OcUena  Ores, 

a.  Mix  20  grammes  of  the  finest  pulverized  galena  with  60  grammes 
of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  6  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potas89^ 
transfer  the  mixture  to  a  hessian  crucible,  cover  it  with  a  layer,  8  mm 
deep,  of  decrepitated  chloride  of  sodium,  and  fuse,  finally  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  so  as  to  produce  a  fusible  slag.  Let  the  crucible  cool  slowly,  then 
break  it  to  pieces,  flatten  the  button,  which  must  be  close  and  compact, 
on  the  anvil,  and  free  it  from  all  adherent  impurities  by  boiling  with 
water.  By  this  process  75 — 78  per  cent,  of  lead  are  obtained  from  pure 
galena,  instead  of  86*6  per  cent,  which  the  pure  ore  actually  contains; 
but  every  particle  of  the  silver  is  found  in  the  button  {Berthier  ;  Fre- 
setiitisy  To  understand  the  process,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fusion  of  galena  with  carbonate  of  soda,  out  of  contact  of  air,  produces 
metallic  l^d  and  a  slag  consisting  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

4NaO,  CO,  +  7PbS  =  4Pb  +  3(PbS,NaS)  +  NaO,  S0,  +  4C0,. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  serves  to  decompose  the  sulphur  salt,  separate 
the  lead,  and  oxidize  the  sodium  and  the  sulphur. 

b.  Mix  20  grammes  of  pulverized  galena  with  30  grammes  of  black 
flux  (prepared  by  deflagratuxg  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  2^  parts 
of  bitartrate  of  potassa)  and  5 — 6  grammes  of  very  small  iron  nails,  and 
fuse  the  mixture  in  a  hessian  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  ore  is 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron,  partly  with  the 
alkali,  and  the  lead  separates  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Let  the  crucible  cool, 
then  break  it  to  pieces,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  Take  care  that  the  lead 
incloses  do  nails.  Berthier  obtained  by  this  process  72 — 79  per  cent, 
of  lead. 

2.  Method  more  particularly  suitcMe  for  rich  Argentiferotis  Galena 

Ores.     (Eefiniug  assay,  t) 

The  process  requires  pots  of  baked  fire-clay  (see 
Fig.  141),  and  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace, 
with  good  draught.:^ 

4  grammes  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  are  mixed  with 
32  grammes  of  lead  free  from  silver  (which  may  be  Y\%.  141. 

prepared  in  laboratories,  most  conveniently  by  precipi- 

*  Ch,  UhM  ("Oompt.  rend.,"  45,  484  ;  "Polyt.  Centralbl.,"  1858,  78)  has  recently 
determined  the  Bilver  in  yarions  galena  ores  by  the  following  process.  He  heated  a  mix- 
tare  of  20  grammes  of  the  ponnded  ore  with  a  mixtnre  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  4 
parts  of  water,  filtered  off  the  eolphnr,  precipitated  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, filtered  off  the  precipitate  rapidly,  wash^  with  ammoniated  water,  mixed  the  filtrate 
with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  weighed  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silTer.  I  place  no  confidence  in  this  method,  as  ehloride  of  silyer  is  not  in- 
soluble in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammoniam,  which  is  formed  in  large  qnaintity  in  this 
process.  I  should  recommend  to  precipitate  the  ammoniacal  fluid  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  dissolye  the  washed  precipitate  in  nitric  add,  dilute  lar^gely,  and  precii»tate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

t  Compare  ^odtfnumii  and  ^erTf  '^AnldtungsurProbirkunst,*'  Clausthal,  1856,  p.  287. 

%  For  a  detailed  description  of  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace,  see  the  aboye  work. 

oo2 
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tating  solution  of  aoetate  of  lead  with  zinc),  in  a  test-pot,  so  that  about 
half  of  the  lead  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  remaining  half  oovering  the 
mixture  in  a  uniform  layer.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
mixed  with  the  ore,  certain  fluxes  are  also  added,  viz.,  borax,  quartz,  or 
glass.  Borax  is  added  in  the  case  of  ores  containing  much  lime,  magnesia, 
zinc,  &C.  ;  this  quantity  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  extraneous  bases 
in  the  ore,  and  may  occasionally  rise  to  from  2 — 5  grm.  If  the  ore  contains 
quartz  or  silicates,  no  borax  is  added,  or  only  a  little,  up  to  0*5  grm. 
If  the  ore  oontains  little  or  no  silicic  acid,  in  combination  or  in  the  free 
state,  a  very  small  proportion  of  glass  or  quartz  is  added. 

32  grammes  of  l^ui  to  4  grammes  of  ore  may  be  considered  the  normal 
proportion  ;  however,  for  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  zinc 
blende  or  pyrites,  48  or  64  grammes  of  lead  are  used  to  4  grammes  of 
ore ;  and  the  presence  of  compounds  of  copper  or  tin  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  still  larger  proportion  of  lead.  The  test- pots,  properly  chai^ged, 
are  introduced  into  the  muffle  (see  Fig.  145),  previously  heated  to  bright 
redness,  and  the  mouth  of  the  latt^  is  closed  with  pieces  of  red-hot 
charcoal,  to  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  lead.  The  lead  fuses^  whilst  the 
lighter  ore  floats  on  the  surfSace  and  passes  off;  the  fumes  evolved 
during  this  process  of  roasting  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
escaping  products  ;  sulphur  forms  light  grey,  zinc  dense  white,  arseuie 
grayish^ white,  antimony  bluish  fumes. 

After  15  or  20  minutes  a  fusible  slag  forms,  which  completely 
surrounds  the  fused  metal  at  the  edges,  dense  fumes  of  lead  rising 
at  the  same  time  from  the  surface  of  the  latter.  With  refractory 
samples,  it  takes  occasionally  as  long  as  35  minutes  before  this  point  is 
attained,  and  the  fused  metal  presents  a  smooth  surface. 

The  pieces  of  charcoal  are  now  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  mufBe, 
and  the  dampers  of  the  furnace  closed.  The 
lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  begins  to 
oxidize  at  once ;  this  oxidation  is  allowed  to 
proceed  until  the  scorisB  entirely  or  nearly 
cover  the  metal ;  when  this  point  is  attained, 
the  heat  is  once  more  raised,  for  about  5 
minutes,  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  slag.  The  proces- 
of  scorification  generally  occupies  half  an  hoar, 
but  never  more  than  an  hour. 

The  test-pots  are  now  taken  out  of  the 
muffle  with  tongs  about  3  feet  long,  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  142,  and  the  metal  and 
slag  poured  into  the  opening  of  a  heated  iron 
or  copper  mould.*  The  alloy  obtained  must 
form  a  single  button,  separating  readily  from  the 
slag.  The  button  is  hammered  on  the  anvil 
into  the  proper  shape  to  be  readily  laid  hold 
of  with  the  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  143,  and  placed 
on  the  cupel,  without  projecting  over  the  edge; 
Pig.  142.  Pig.  148.     these  tongs  a^  also  about  3  feet  long. 


•  ConmBting  of  a  plate  with  hemispherical  davities  of  8  cuh.  cent,  diameter,  ooaicd 
wiih  red  or  white  chalk. 
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In  the  process  here  descrihed  the  ore  is  roasted  at  first,  and  litharge 
produced,  which  then  decomposes  the  metallic  sulphides,  with  formation 
of  salphorous  acid  and  separation  of  the  metals ;  the  oxide  of  lead  formed 
dissolves  also  the  earths  and  other  oxides  and  removes  them  as  slags. 

Dbterhinatioh  or  the  Silveb  ik  the  Ab6entiferous  Lead  Buttoit. 

This  may  he  effected  either  in  the  humid  or  in  the  dry  way.  In 
chemical  lahoratories,  the  want  of  proper  assay  furnaces  generally  com- 
pels the  selection  of  the  former ;  whereas  in  metaUurgictJ  lahoratories 
the  dry  way  is  invariably  reserted  to. 

1.  Methods  by  the  Humid  Way. 

a.  Dissolve  the  clean  button  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  ftee  from 
chlorine,  dilute  the  solution  largely,  and  add  some  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lead.  Put  the  turbid  fluid  in  a 
warm  place^  until  the  chloride  of  silver  has  subsided,  then  filter,  wash 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  determine  the  silver  finally  as  directed 
§  115,  1 — the  results  are  satisfactory  ("Analytical  Notes  and  Experi- 
ments,- No.  99). 

6.  Dissolve  the  button  in  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed 
§  163,  11  (139,  PisofnUs  method),  taking  care  to  employ  for  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  lead,  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda  perfectly  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chlorides. 

2.  Method  by  the  Dry  Way  (Cupellation*). 

This  operation    requires  small  cups   of  compressed  bone-ash,  called 
cupels  (see  Fig.  144),  which  may  now  be  readily  purchased. 
Though   1    part  by  weight  of    the  porous  mass  of  the 
cupel  can  absorb  the  oxide  of  2  parts  by  weight  of  lead, 
yet  it  is  always  considered  the  safer  way  to  calculate  only      pj^^  ^44. 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  oxide  of  1  part  of  lead ;  the 
weight  of  the  button  should,  therefore,  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
cupel. 

When  the  muffle  (see  Fig.  145)  is  sufficiently  heated  to  show  half  of 
the  bottom  in  a  state  of  white  heat,  the  cupels 
are  introduced  empty,  and  gradually  pushed  back 
until  they  are  in  a  state  of  bright  redness ;  for  it 
is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  process  that 
the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  should  fuse  quickly, 
as  otherwise  small  particles  of  lead  are  apt  to 
stick  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cupel.  If  the 
furnace  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  the  sepa-  Pig.  145. 

ration  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  will  speedily 
begin;  if  not,  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  muffle,  to  accelerate  the  process.  As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the 
lead  is  in  motion,  the  dampers  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and  only  a 
single  piece  of  charcoal  is  left  in  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  The  great 
point  now  is  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  silver  firom  the  lead 
at  the  proper  degree  of  heat.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high, 
particles  of  the  silver  will  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel  along  with  the 

•  The  description  of  this  interesting  and  importftnt  operation  is  taken  from  Bodemann 
and  KerCt  **  Anleitong  znr  Probirkunst,"  Claostlial,  1S56. 


^W 
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litbarge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently 
high,  refrigeration  of  the  assay  is  the  consequence  j  the  oxidation  of  the 
lead  ceases,  and  an  imperfectly  melted  oxide  is  formed,  which  the  capel 
cannot  absorb.  And  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  fomaoe 
should  afterwards  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  refrigerated 
4ssay  resume  its  ordinary  train,  the  results  of  the  process  are  no  longer 
reliable. 

If  the  process  b  properly  conducted,  the  lead  fumes  rising  from  the 
cupels  slowly  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the  muffle,  the  cupels  are  at  a 
reddish-brown  heat,  and  rings  of  imperfect  small  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cupels.  If*the  lead  fumes  disappear  im- 
mediately above  the  cupels,  whilst  the  latter  are  at  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  no  crystals  are  formed  at  the  edges,  the  heat  is  too  stroug.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fumes  ascend  to  the  vault  of  the  muffle,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cupels  look  dark  brown,  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and 
there  is  danger  of  refrigeration  of  the  assay. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  must  be  raised,  as 
the  bead  becomes  more  refractory  with  the  increase  of  the  proporticm  of 
silver  in  it,  and  the  last  particles  of  lead  require  a  higher  temperature 
for  their  oxidation  and  absorption  by  the  cupeL  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  raise  the  heat  prematurely  or  suddenly,  and  never 
to  a  degree  of  intensity  sufficient  to  remelt  the  crystals.  When  the 
process  is  drawing  to  a  close,  there  remains  only  a  very  thin  film  of 
litharge  on  the  silver,  which  imparts  an  iridescent  appearance  to  the 
surface;  this  also  suddenly  disappears  at  last,  leaving  the  silver  per- 
fectly bright  The  phenomenon  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
last  coloured  particles  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  called  the  ligktmng,  or 
fidguration.  The  silver  bead  is  now  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  to 
prevent  the  spitting  of  the  metal,  which  the  impetuous  escape  of  the 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  by  the  silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  would  otherwise 
occasion. 

The  bead  must  readily  separate  from  the  cupel,  frx>m  which  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  pincers ;  its  form  must  be  hemispherical  or  round; 
the  upper  surface  silvery  white  and  brilliant ;  the  lower  surfiau^  after 
brushing,  clean  and  silvery  white,  though  not  lustrous.  Beads  with 
projecting  ridges  or  knobs  on  the  lower  surface,  arising  from  fissures  or 
depressions  in  the  cupel,  must  be  rejected,  as  the  projecting  parts  always 
contain  lead.  The  properly  cleaned  beads  are  weighed.  If  the  lead 
used  is  not  absolutely  free  from  silver,  this  must  be  determined,  and 
the  results  of  the  assay  corrected  accordingly.  The  weighed  silver  bead 
may  be  tested  for  gold,  and  the  latter,  if  necessary,  be  determined  as 
directed  §  164,  B  (144). 

Silver  assays  by  cupellation  are  invariably  attended  with  a  small  Iosr 
of  the  precious  metaL  Burbidge  ffamblys  experiments  ("  Chem.  Gaz.," 
lSd6,  p.  185)  have  shown  that  this  loss  becomes  greater  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  profjortion  of  the  lead  to  the  silver  is  increased.  In  an 
assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  1  of  lead,  the  loss  of  silver  was  5*5 
in  1000  parts  of  silver  ;  in  an  assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  15 
parts  of  lead,  16-2 ;  with  1  part  of  silver  to  35  parts  of  lead,  18*8  in 
1000. 
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14.  Analysis  of  Zing  Obes. 

§  244. 

A.  Calamine  and  Silicate  of  Zing  Ore. 

The  former  of  these  ores  consists  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  commonlj 
oootains  larger  or  smaller  admixtures  of  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  cadmium,  lime,  magnesia^  and  silieia 
acid  ;  the  latter  consists  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  may  contain  admixtures- 
of  silicates  of  lead,  binoxidb  of  tin,  protoxide  of  manganese,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  Ao, 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dried  at  212^  F. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  powder  is  treated  as  dii-ected  §  140,  II.,  a — 
that  is,  the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way.  As  the  silicic 
add  generally  contains  sand  or  undecom  posed  gangue,  it  must  be 
separated  from  this  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
{§  235,  6). 

b.  In  treating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  10  parts 
of  acid  are  used  to  about  25  parts  of  water  (see  §  162,  A,  /3). 

c.  The  solution  obtained  by  this  process  is  precipitated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  metals  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  that  re- 
agent are  separated  by  the  proper  methods  described  in  Section  Y.  In 
very  accurate  experiments,  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  be  re-dissolved,  and  the  solution  then  again  precipitated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  ensure  the  complete  removal  of  every 
trace  of  zinc  from  the  precipitate  (§  162,  A,  /3). 

cL  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  then  precipitated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed 
§  108,  b  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained,  which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  is  weighed,  and  the  manganese  determined 
Tolumetrically  in  a  weighed  portion  of  it  (§  161,  13,  c?,  93);  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  being  then  ultimately  determined,  in  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  latter  process,  by  means  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  after  previous  reduction  by  zinc,  as  directed  in  §  113,  2.  The 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  estimated  by  th^  difference. 

e.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chlonc  acid,  boiled  for  some  time,  the  separated  sulphur  filtered  off,  and 
the  lime  and  magnesia  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154, 
4  (30). 

/.  A  separate  sample  is  ignited  in  the  bulb-tube  described  §  36.  The 
loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb-tube  indicates  the  amount  of  water  +  carbonic 
acid  ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  water  alone ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  In  cases  where  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  protoxide  of  iron  would  impair  the  accuracy  of  this  indirect  estima- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  methods  described  §  139,  II.,  e,  may 
be  employed. 

B.  ZiNo  Blende. 

This  ore  consists  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  commonly  mixed  with  other 
metallic  sulphides,  more  especially  the  sulphides  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper, 
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iron,  and  manganese.  Besides  these,  regard  must  be  bad  in  tbe  analyoB 
to  the  gangne. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  dried  at  212*^  F. 

a.  If  the  ore  contains  no  lead,  the  stUphur  in  it  is  determined  as 
directed  §  148^  II.,  I  ;  or,  more  commonly,  as  directed  §  148,  IL,  3, 
a,  a  or  /3 ; — if  the  ore  contains  lead,  it  ia  treated  as  directed  §  148, 
IL,  2,  b. 

h.  The  determination  of  tbe  inekd9  should  always  be  made  in  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  tbe  pulverised  ore.  If  no  lead  is  present,  tbe  powder  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  tbe 
solution  treated  as  directed  §  244,  A*  In  presence  of  lead,  tbe  following 
convenient  method,  which  gives  accurate  results,  may  be  resorted  ta 
Heat  the  powder  with  fuming  hydroohloric  acid  until  complete  deeomposi- 
tion  is  effected,  evaporate  the  fluid  to  tbe  consistence  of  syrup,  and  dihite 
with  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcob(4.  Let  tbe  mixture  stand 
several  hours  ;  then  collect  tlie  chloride  of  lead,  together  with  the 
undissolved  gangoe,  on  a  weighed  filter ;  wash  with  alcohol,  dry,  and 
weigh  ;  treat  with  boiling  water  until  the  chloride  of  lead  is  completely 
removed  ;  dry  and  weigh  the  residue :  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  in  the 
last  operation  gives  tbe  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lead.  Free  the  fihnte 
from  the  alcohol,  by  distillation  or  evaporation,  and  proceed  with  tbe 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  as  directed  §  244,  A. 

YOLUMETBICAL  DbTBRIONATION  OF  ZlNU 

§245. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  tbe  volumetrical  determiBation 
of  zinc ;  some  of  them  are  expeditions,  but  not  very  accurate ;  others 
give  pretty  accurate  results,  but  are  by  no  means  simple  and  expeditions. 
They  are  less  suitable  for  accurate  analyses  than  for  tecbnieal  purposes. 
Some  of  them  require  the  zine  in  solution  as  ammouio-oxide,  others  as 
acetate.  I  will  first  describe  the  preparation  of  tiieee  solutionsi  and 
then  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  methods^ 

a,  FreparcUion  of  Ammoniacal  Solxdion  of  Zine, 

Treat  the  zinc  ore  with  warm  nitrobydrochloric  acid  until  the  soluble 
IMirt  is  completely  dissolved,  and  if  silicate  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  present, 
remove  the  silicic  acid  by  evaporating  to  dryness  and  treating  the  residue 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Mix  the  unfiltered  acid  solution  with  ammonia 
to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  then  add  a  sufficient  excess  of  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  with  1  part  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Heat  gently  for  some  time  in  a  porcelain  dish,  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  ammoniated  water.  If  the  zinc  ore  contains 
manganese,  add  to  the  acid  solution  of  zinc  solution  of  soda  until  the  free 
acid  is  just  neutralized,  then  hypochlorite  of  soda,  to  predpitate  tbe 
manganese,  heat  gently  with  an  excess  of  pure  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  proceed  as  above.  There  is  a  trifling  error  inherent  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  as  tbe  precipitate  is  not 
quite  fi^ee  from  oxide  of  zinc,  particularly  if  there  is  a  somewhat  lai^ge 
proportion  of  iron  present* 

.    *  As  regards  the  direct  treatment  of  roasted  linc  ores  with  a  mixture  of  ammoiua  and 
carbonaie  of  Ammonia,  I  refer  to  E.  Schmidt' t  paper  on  the  subject,  in  "  Jonm.  f.  piikl. 
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h.  Prep(n'a;tion  of  Sc^ion  of  AcekUe  of  Z%no» 

Treat  the  ore  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  as  in  a,  drive  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid,  nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate 
of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  a 
little  acetate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  free  from  iron  ;  it  contains  the 
whole  of  the  zinc,  but,  in  presence  of  manganese,  also  the  whole  of  the 
latter  metal  (§  160,  8). 

1.  H.  Schioarz'8  Method^ 

Heat  the  aromoniacal  zinc  solution  very  gently,  and  mix  with  a 
moderate  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Allow  the  pi*eeipitated 
sulphide  of  zinc  to  subside,  then  filter,  using  a  tolerably  large  plaited 
filter  of  good  filtering  paper,  moistened  with  boiling  water,  and  warming 
the  fluid  to  accelerate  the  operation,  which  woulii  otherwise  require 
considerable  time.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
a:  Utile  ammonia,  until  the  last  drops  no  longer  impart  a  black  tint  to 
8  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  solution  of  soda. 

Transfer  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  add  a  dilute, 
slightly  acidified  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  cover  with  a  close- 
fitting  glass  plate,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  10  minutes;  then 
heat  gently.  If  the  process  is  conducted  in  this  manner,  no  notable 
tnrace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  Sfdphide  of  zino 
decomposes  completely  with  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  chloride  of 
zinc,  protochloride  of  iron,  and  sulphur  :  Fe,01,  +  ZnS  =  ZnCl  4-  S  + 
SFeCl. 

Now  add  sulphuric  add,  and  heat  gently  until  the  sulphnr  has  agglu- 
tinated into  a  ball.  Filter,  wash  the  filter,  and  determine  the  iron  in 
the  protochloride  in  the  fluid  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
(§  112,  2).  2  equivalents  of  iron  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc.  If 
the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  not  very  great,  the  filter  may  be 
perforated,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  washed  into  a  flask  which  already 
contains  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  results  are 
aatisfactoiy. 

2.  Schqffner's  Method  ("  Joum.  £  prakt.  Chem.,"  73,  410). 

The  process  requires  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  of  known 
strength.  To  determine  this,  dissolve  4t  grammes  of  pure  zinc  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  the  fluid  to  the  volume  of  1  litre.  50  co.  of  this 
solution  contains  0*2  grm.  of  zinc. 

Introduce  50  oc.  of  this  solution  into  a  flask  holding  about  600  oa, 
with  a  mark  cut  into  the  glass  at  the  point  up  to  which  it  holds  800  oc  ; 
add  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  1  part  of  solutioa 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  sufficient  excess  to  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tate formed ;  then  add  wat^r  up  to  the  mark,  mix  by  shaking,  and  add 

Cbem.,"  51,  257.  By  this  treatneat^  tiie  oxide  of  zino,  vhioh  wm  oottbiBod  with  ear- 
Iponie  acid  is  diMolTe(^  whilst  the  greftier  part  of  the  ozide^  eombined  with  nlieio  add, 
remains  nndissolved. 

*  See  B.  Schvoari»  "  Anleitnng  la  Maas^nalyBen,**  Sappl.  p.  29  (Brunswick).  Com- 
|tare  aUo  v.  Oellhorn  {**  Chem.  Cenlralbl.,"  1858,  291),  who  has  made  many  analyses  of 
zbic  ore  by  Sch«an*B  method.  , 
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4  drops  of  a  tolerably  concentrated  eolation  of  Besquichloride  of  iron. 
Thick  flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  form,  which  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Now  add,  from  a  burette  with  compression  clam]*, 
slowly  and  gradually,  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  imparting  at  the 
same  time  a  gentle  swinging  motion  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  but  with- 
out shaking,  as  it  is  of  im|:x)rtance  to  keep  the  lai^r  portion  of  the 
flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  at  the  bottom.  A  white  pi^ecipi- 
tate  of  sulphide  of  zinc  forms,  and  the  lighter  flakes  of  hydrated  s€st- 
quioxide  of  iron  rising  towards  the  surface  and  coming  thus  into 
contact  with  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  gradually  acquire  a 
black  color,  which  imparts  a  grayish  tint  to  the  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zina  The  flakes  at  the  bottom,  however,  still  remain  yellow,  which 
shows  that  there  is  as  yet  no  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  Should  no 
dense  yellow  flakes  remain  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  at  this  stage 
of  the  process,  add  again  two  drops  of  solution  of  sesquichoride  of  iron. 
Now  add  alofvlj,«bopby  diDp^jnme  more  solution  of  sulphide  of  aidsnii, 
always  allowing  a  certain  time  to  pass  belbie  «v«rj  inAi  addition,  since 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  sodium  upon  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
not  instantaneous ;  continue  this  operation  until  the  blackening  of  the 
flakes  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  at  the  bottom  shows  that  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  that  the  mixture  contains  a  certain 
excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  Note  now  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  in  the  burette.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid  is 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  zinc,-  the  £unt  white 
turbidity  produced  will,  in  some  measure,  indicate  the  excess  of  sulphide 
of  sodium.  Empty  the  flask,  then  introduce  into  it  some  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  mixture,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  then  4  drops  of  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  (and,  if  required,  afterwards  2  drops  more)  ;  add 
solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  from  the  burette  until  the  yellow  flakes 
have  turned  black.  Deduct  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium  used  to  produce  this  effect  from  the  volume  consumed  in  the 
first  experiment;  the  difference  indicates  the  quantity  required  to 
precipitate  0*2  grm.  of  zina  Repeat  the  entire  process  several  times, 
and  take  the  mean  of  the  results,  which,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care  in  operating,  will  never  quite  agree  (compare  Analytical  Notes  and 
Experiments,  No.  100).  The  graduated  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
keeps  pretty  well  in  securely  stoppered  bottles,  properly  protected 
from  sun  and  heat;  however,  the  aaier  course  always  is  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  solution  before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments, 
made  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

Now  take  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  zinc  ore,  a  quantity  con- 
taining approximately  0*2  grm.  of  zinc,  transfer  to  the  above  described 
flask,  dilute  up  to  the  mark,  mix  with  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  treat  with  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  exactly  as  above  directed. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  being  known,  the 
quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  the  examined  fluid  ia  found  by  a  simple 
oJculation. 

The  results^  though  not  very  accurate,  are  still  sufficiently  so  for 
industrial  purposes,  provided  the  dilution  of  the  zinc  solution  and  the 
other  conditions  given  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  here  described ;  but 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  results  are  very  inaccurate. 

Barresunl  ("Journ.  de  Pharm.,"  1857,  431;    "Polyt  Centralbl./ 
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1858,  285)  has  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  flcdd  small  pieces  of 
thoroughly  ignited  porcelain,  moistened  with  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  instead  of  adding  4  or  6  drops  of  the  latter.  I  have  tried  this 
modification,  but  with  less  satisfiictory  results  than  the  original  method. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling ;  I  cannot  recom^ 
mend  this,  as  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  invariably  escape  from  the 
boiling  fluid* 

If  the  operator  does  not  mind  a  little  trouble,  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  completely  effected,  and 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  just  begins  to  be  present  in  excess,  may  be  deter* 
mined  with  greater  precudon  than  by  the  blackening  of  the  flakes  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  the  following  course  of  proceeding  : 
Moisten  a  piece  of  white  filter  paper  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  lay 
it  on  a  few  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  let  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  fidl  on  it,  so  that  a  thin  film  of  carbonate  of  lead  forms  on  tiio 
inoderately  moist  paper ;  when  the  excess  of  moisture  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  blotting  paper,  spread  the  lead  paper  on  a  porcelain  plate.  As 
soon  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  zinc  is  nearly  precipitated, 
place  a  snudl  piece  of  filtering  paper  on  the  lead  paper,  and  transfer  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  from  the  flask  to  the  filtering  paper,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  glass  rod,  with  moderate  pressing.  The  appearance  of  a  brown 
spot  on  the  paper  indicates  that  the  fluid  contains  a  trifling  excess  of 
sulphide  of  sodium.  I  consider  this  lead  paper  still  more  sensitive  than 
the  otherwise  equally  useful  paper  moistened  with  nitropnisside  of 
sodium,  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  by  Carl  Mohr  (Dingler's 
V  PolyL  Joum.,"  148,  MS).  The  results  obtained  with  the  aid  of  these 
papers  are  more  accurate  than  by  Schaffner^a  original  process,  but  the 
experiment  occupies  more  tima  The  dilution  of  the  zinc  solution  and 
the  other  conditions  given  must  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  described 
in  the  process.* 

3.  Carl  Mohr'a  Method  (Dingler's  «  Polyt.  Joum.''  148,  1 15). 

This  ingenious  method  is  based  upon  the  following  reactions  : — 
I.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  ferricyanlde  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  thrown 
down  in  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc 
3  Zn  (Cy.  Fe.). 

IL  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  excess,  3 
equivalents  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc  decompose  with  2  equivalents  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  forming  3  equivalents  of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc, 
2  equivalents  of  acetate  of  potassa^  1  equivalent  of  hydroferrocyanio 
acid,  and  2  equivalents  of  free  iodine^ 2  [3  Zn  (Cy,  Fe,)]  +  2X1  +  2 
(A,  H0)  =  3  [2  Zn  (Cy,Fe)J  +  2  K0,A  +  2H  (Cy,  Fe)  +  2  L 

*  C.  Mchr  (Dingler's  « Polyt.  J4>ani.,**  148,  115)  proposes,  in  preeenoe  of  manga- 
nese^ io  add  tartrated  alkali  to  the  ammoniacal  eolation  of  sioe.  Although  this  addition 
will  aerre  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  snlphide  of  manganeee  from  a  pare  ammoniacal 
eolation  of  protoxide  of  mangaaese,  I  cannot  recommend  the  proceeding,  as  the  lalphide 
of  zinc  precipitated  by  snlphide  of  sodium  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sine  containing 
manganese,  will,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  tartrated  alkali,,  always  con^ 
tain  salpfaide  of  manganese. 
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III.  1  equivalexit  of  liberated  iodine  correspondBy  acoordinglj,  to  3 
equivalents  of  zinc. 

lY.  If  iodide  of  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  ferricjanide  of  zine  in 
neutral  solution,  tbe  liberated  iodine  acta  upon  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  pres«it  in  that  case,  which  leads  to  the  fwrnation  of  a  little 
ferricjanide  of  potassium ;  the  remaining  free  iodine,  thwefore,  will  not 
indicate,  under  these  circumstances,  with  any  degree  of  aooaracj,  the 
quantity  of  zinc  present.  Whereae,  if  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an 
acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  prepared  as  directed  in  b,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  acetate  of  potassa  and  free  hydroferrocyanic  aoid  are  formed ; 
and  as  iodine  exercises  no  appreciable  action  upon  the  latter  substance, 
the  iodine  liberated  in  the  process  indicates,  with  tolerable  aocnnu^, 
the  amount  of  zinc  present. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :-« 

Mix  the  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  b,  with  ferricyauide  of  potassium  in  sHght  excess — ^vizL,  mitil 
a  sample  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  a 
salt  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  fluid  acquires  a  brawn  color,  in  eoDsequeiice  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine  ;  the  white  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  is  sus- 
pended in  the  brown  fluid. 

Determine  now  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  hyposnlpbita  of  soda 
§  146,  3),  and  calculate  3  equivalents  of  zinc  for  each  equivalent  of  iodine^ 
The  results  obtained  by  C.  Mohr^  asKi  also  in  my  laboratory,  are  voy 
satisfiaictory.  The  method  can  be  employed  only  if  the  aoetie  acid  soht* 
tion  contains  no  other  heavy  metal  besides  zinc,  and,  more  partioolarly, 
no  manganese. 

15.  Analysis  of  Cast  Iroj^. 
§  246. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  metallurgic 
industry,  contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  lea 
proportion  with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it^  Although  the  influeQce 
which  the  various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on  the 
quality  of  cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fiict  that  they 
do  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is  beyond 
doubt  The  analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  operotioiiB 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  foUowiog  bodies  must  be  had  regard  to  in 
the  analysis : — 

Iron,  carbon  (combined  with  the  iron),  carbon  in  form  of  graphiU^ 
tiliconf  pho8phoru8y  sutphuVy  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesinm, 
aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  zinc,  ^nanga/nese,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper^ 
tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium.  As  a  general  rule,  the  elements  in 
italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

1.  DfiTERlOirATrON  OP  THE  CaHBOK. 

a,  DetermifuUian  of  the  total  amount  of  Ca/rbon  preienL 

Of  the  many  methods  proposed  for  effecting  the  determination  of  tbe 
total  amount  of  carbon  present  in  oast  iron,  two  deserve  special  mention. 
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In  one  of  these,  proposed  by  Bwzdius,  tlie  iron  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  undissolved  carbon  converted,  bj  combus^ 
tion,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  weighed  in  that  form ;  in  the  other  the 
pulverixed  iron  is  subjected  at  once  to  the  combustion  process  of  organic 
analysia 

a  Berzdiv^B  method,  slightly  modified  Treat  about  5  grammes  of 
the  cast  iron,  moderately  comminuted,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  acid,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  at  the  common  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  part 
remaining  undissolved  presents  a  mixed  mass  of  copper  and 
separated  carbon,  dbc,  crumbling  under  pressure,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of  copper, 
and  digest  imtil  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  dissolved  to 
subchloride.  Filter  through  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  146,  the  narrow  part  of  which  is  loosely  stopped  with 
spongy  platinum  or  thoroughly  ignited  asbestos.  Wash  well, 
dry  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire  contents  of  the  tube, 
either  as  directed  §  177,  or  as  directed  §  179.  *A{ter  empty- 
ing the  tube,  rinse  with  a  little  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  ^hv 
copper;  if  the  combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  little  boat^  ^^ 
in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  rinse  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

/3.  If  the  cast  iron  is  to  be  subjected  at  once  to  the  com- 
l>uiBtion  process  of  organic  analysis,  it  must  first  be  reduced     p^^^  ^^^^ 
to  a  fine  powder.     The  harder  sorts  are  broken  on  the  anvil, 
stamped  in  a  steel  mortar  (§  25,  fig.  21),  and  passed  through  a  tin  wire 
sieve  wfth  very  small  meshes  ;  the  softer  sorts  are  filed  with  a  well- 
tempered  file.    Samples  of  cast  iron  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder 
by  these  means,  must  be  treated  by  some  other  method. 

JUgnauU,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method,  and  Brameia 
{**  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm./'  43,  242)  use  a  mixture  of  chromate  of 
lead  with  chlorate  of  potasaa  in  the  process  of  combustion.  KtuiemcUsch 
(*«  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.,"  40,  499),  who  observed  that  the  use  of  these 
agents  is  attended  with  a  slight  evolution  of  chloiine,  prefers  oxide 
of  copper,  ff.  Ease  recommends  oxide  of  copper  and  ignition  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  (§  179  a) ;  W'6hl&r  uses  the  method  described 
§  179,  5  (combustion  in  a  small  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas)  \ 
Mayer  recommends  the  use  of  chromate  of  lead  mixed  with  bichromate 
of  potassa  (§  177).  Although  the  water  need  not  be  determined,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  place  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  between  the  com- 
bustion tube  and  the  potassa  apparatus,  to  absorb  the  moisturei 

ft.  Ikiermvnalwn  of  tfie  OraphUe. 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  sample  with  moderately  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gas  is  evolved ;  filter 
the  solution  as  in  a,  a,  wash  the  undissolved  i*esidue,  first  with  boiling 
water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with  alcohol,  and  lastly 
'with  ether  {Max  Buchner,  "Joum.  £  prakt.  ChemV  72,  364);  then 
dry,  and  bum  as  in  o^  a  (§  177  or  §  179).  Direct  weighing  is  not 
advisable,  as  the  graphite  generally  contains  silicon.  Deduct  the 
graphite  obtained  in  h  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  found  in  a ;  the 
difference  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

2.  Treat  50  grammes  of  the  cast  iron,  coarsely  pounded,  with  a 
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mixture  of  1  part  of  pure  strong  nitric  aoid,  and  2  parts  of  pnre  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,*  until  the  soluble  part  is  completely  dissolved. 

Dilute  with  water,  and  filter,  through  a  weighed  filter,  into  a  litre 
flask.  Wash  the  residue  well,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed 
tube,  for  subsequent  examination  (see  2  b).  Dilute  the  filtrate  to  the 
volume  of  1000  cc.,  and  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking. 

a.  ExamincUion  of  the  Solution. 

a.  Heat  200  cc.  of  the  solution,  corresponding  to  10  grammes  of  the 
eeimple  of  cast  iron,  with  bisulphite  of  soda  until  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  reduced ;  then  heat  gently  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer,  or  barely, 
of  sulphurous  acid  ;  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  it,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  24  hours ;  then  filter  from  the  precipitate  formed,  and 
separate  the  metals  which  the  latter  may  contain  {arsenic^  cmtimony,  Hn, 
copper),  by  the  appropriate  methods  described  in  Section  Y.  BoU  the 
filtrate  for  some  time,  to  expel  every  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
add  a  little  sesquichlori^e  of  iron,  then  carbonate  of  Aoda  untU  the  free 
acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  and,  lastly,  carbonate  of  baiyta.  Close  the 
flask,  let  the  precipitate,  which  must  have  a  reddish-white  color,  deposit^ 
and  filter  after  12  hours.  The  precipitate  contains  the  silicic  acid  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  nitrohydrochloric  acid  solution,  combined  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  separate  the  siUde 
acid  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  by  molybdate  of  ammonia  (§  134, 1.,  5,  /3).  In  the  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  entered  as  phq^phoms ; 
the  silicic  acid  may  originally  have  been  present  partly  in  Uiat  form  as 
slag,  partly  in  form  of  silicon.  It  should  be  tested  for  titanio  acid 
(see  f3). 

/3.  Saturate  200  oc  of  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  solution  nearly  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda,  and  boil,  <&c.  (§  161,  2). 

aa.  Well  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite,  reduce  in  a  current  of 
liydrogen  gas  (§  160,  3,  a),  and  extract  the  iron  with  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  silicic  add 
and  alumina,  and  may  also  contain  titanic  acid.  Evaporate  the  weighed 
residue  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  remove  the  silicic  acid;  fuse  with 
bisulpbate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  boil  the  solution  for  & 
considerable  time,  which  will  throw  down  the  titanic  add,  if  any  is 
present  (§  107)  ;  lastly,  precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  As  the  alumina  precipitate  may  cont^n  phosphoric  acid, 
treat  it,  without  previous  weighing,  as  directed  §  135,/  p,  taking  care  to 
add  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  to  the  silicic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda  used  in  the  process.  Should  sesquioxide  of  chromiwm  have  been 
present  with  the  alumina,  the  solution  will,  besides  phosphoric  acid,  also 
'  contain  chromic  acid.  Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  iron  to  a 
definite  volume,  boil  a  suitable  portion  of  it,  and  precipitate  the  iron,  is 
form  of  sesquioxide,  by  ammonia.  • 

66.  Saturate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  add  ammonia 
to  alkaline  reaction,  then  a  little  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  close  the 
flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  12  hours.     If  a  precipitate  forms,  treat  this  by 

•  To  test  the  acids  for  sulphorio  acid,  nearly  evaporate  to  diToees,  diaaolYe  tke 
residue  in  water,  and  test  the  solation  with  chloride  of  bariam* 
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the  appropriate  methods  described  in  Section  Y.  It  generally  contains 
manganese,  sometimes  cobalt^  nickel,  and  zinc.  If  the  filtrate  contains 
lime  and  Tnagnesia,  separate  these  earths  also  bj  the  proper  method 
given  in  Section  V, 

y.  Add  chlorine  water  to  another  portion  of  200  co.,  then  precipitate 
with  ammonia  and  some  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness^ and  gently  ignite  the  residue,  to  expel  the  chloride  of  ammonium  ; 
then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  potaesa  and  soda  which  may  be 
present,  as  directed  §  153,  4,  a,  I  (18). 

I.  £vaporate  another  portion  of  200  cc.  to  a  syrnpy  consistence,  dilute 
largely  with  water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  stand 
for  24  hours.  Wash  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  thoroughly, 
dry,  and  weigh.  If  washing  should  fidl  to  free  the  precipitate  completely 
from  all  extraneous  matter,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  as  directed 
§  132,  II.,  6,  a. 

5.  ExaminaJtion  of  tli/e  Residue  insoluble    in  Nitro-Hydrochloric 
Add, 

Fuse  a  portion  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  boil  the  fused 
mass  with  water,  and  subject  both  the  solution  and  the  residue  to  a 
careful  qualitative  analysis.  The  graphite  and  charcoal  are  consumed  in 
this  operation ;  the  silicic  acid  passes  into  the  alkaline  solution  ;  besides 
silicic  acid,  there  may  be  present  also  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  chromic  acid,  as  arsenide,  phosphide,  chromide, 
&c.,  of  iron  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  some  difficulty.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  determine  the  silicic  acid  as 
directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 

The  residue  occasionally  contains  titanic  add;  the  best  way  of 
detecting  this,  is  first  to  burn  the  charcoal  and  graphite,  then  to  vola- 
tilize the  silicic  acid  by  treating  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  fuse  the 
residue  with  bisulphate  of  potasaa,  to  treat  the  fused  mass  with  cold 
water,  and  to  boil  the  clear  solution  for  a  considerable  time  (§  107). 

3.  Should  the  iron  exceptionally  contain  Vcmadiv/in,  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Sefotr'dm  may  be  employed  ("Pogg.  Annal.,*'  21,  47 ;  Rose's 
«  Handbuch  A  Annal  Chem.,"  II.,  764.) 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  »  made  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  bodies  found  were  present  in  the  elementary  form. 
However,  if  the  iron  was  mixed  with  slag,  the  component  parts  of  the 
latter,  and,  more  particularly,  therefore,  the  silicon  must  not  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  form  the  silicon  found 
was  originally  present  in  the  analysed  iron,  as  it  may  have  been  present^ 
a,  as  crystallized  silicon,  similar  to  graphite ;  6,  as  silicide  of  iron  ;  c,  as 
silicic  acid  in  the  slag.  The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  question  : — Treat  the  cast  iron  with  chloride  of  copper  free 
from  acid,  until  the  iron  is  completely  dissolved ;  filter  and  wash  the 
TCsidue  ;  the  filtrate  may  contain  part  of  the  silicic  acid  formed  from  the 
silicide  of  iron  j  this  may  be  easily  determined  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 
Digest  the  residue  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  out  of  contact  of  air,  to 
dissolve  the  precipitated  copper,  and  wash  the  undiasolved  portion,  which 
contains  a  matter  resembling  humus,  and,  in  the  case  of  gray  cast  iron, 
graphite,  and  perhaps,  besides,  crystallized  silicon,  slag,  oxide  of  silicon. 
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and  bydrated  silicic  acid  formed  from  tliis,  carbide  of  iron,  pbospbideand 
arsenide  of  iron,  chromide  and  Tanadide  of  iron,  molybdenum,  kc 
{Wahler).  Filter,  dry  at  212''  F.,  weigh,  and  subject  a  portion  of  the 
dried  and  weighed  residue  to  an  accurate  qualitative  analysis.  To  deter- 
mine now  the  silicon  in  the  several  forms  in  which  it  is  present  in  the 
analysed  iron,  proceed  as  follows  : — ^Treat  a  portion  of  the  residue,  ior  a 
short  time,  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  potassa,  whidi  will 
dissolve  oxide  of  silicon  and  hydrated  silicic  acid  ;  remove  these  firom  the 
solution  in  form  of  silicic  add.  Ignite  the  washed  residue,  with  aoooBB  of 
air,  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  the  graphite  and  charcoal,  and  heat  the 
incombustible  part,  which  is  assumed  to  consist  of  slag  and  ciystallized 
silicon,  in  a  dry  current  of  chlorine,  free  from  air ;  the  silicon  volatilizes 
as  chloride  of  silicon.  The  silicic  acid  of  the  slag  is  fonnd  by  the 
difference.  Deduct  the  silicic  acid  of  the  slag,  together  with  the  bases 
combined  with  the  same  (alumina,  lime,  &o.,)*  from  the  component 
elements  of  the  analysed  cast  iron. 

Supplement  to  II. 

QCJAlinDITATlLVE  ESTIMATION  OF  G&APE  SUGAB  AND   FrUTT  SuGAR,  CaNE 
SUGAB,   MlIiK  SUQAB,  StABCH,  AND   DeXTRINE. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  compounds  is  oflen  called  for  in 
the  analysis  of  agricultural  and  technical  products  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  ;  it  is  also  of  some  importance  in  the  examination  of  diabetic 
urine.  I  will  therefore  give  in  this  supplement  some  of  the  best  methods 
of  effecting  it 

Setting  aside  the  purely  physical  processes,  which  are  based  either  upon 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  saccharine  solutions,  or  upon  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light,f  there  are  principally  two  methods  by  which  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  gra{>e  sugar  may  be  accomplished,  and  also 
that  of  the  other  compounds,  which  are  convertible  into  grape  sugar. 

A.  Method  based  upon  the  Reduction  of  Oxide  of  Coppeb  to 

Suboxide,  t 

§  247. 

If  a  solution  containing  sulphate  of  copper,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa, 
and  solution  of  soda^  in  the  proper  propartions,  is  heated,  even  to  fiiji 
ebullition,  it  remains  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  same  solution  is  heated  after 
addition  of  grape  sugar,  suboxide  of  copper  separatea  The  quantitj  c>t 
the  oxide  of  copper  reduced  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  added  of  t}.e 
grape  sugar:  1  equivalent  of  the  latter  (C„Hj^Oj,)=:  180  reduces  10 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper  =  396  8  to  the  state  of  suboxide  {FekUn^^ 

*  Sappodng,  of  course,  theee  latter  can  be  determined  hy  analyiia  of  the  slag  aoeoK  • 
panying  the  sample  of  cast  iron  sent  for  examinatioiL. 

t  Interesting  papers  on  the  optical  method  have  recently  been  published  by  Litiimg 
('*Annal.  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.,*'  96,  98),  hud  Pokl  (**Ghem.  GentnlbL,'*  1857,  It 
Brix  (**  Chem.  Centralbl.,*'  1855,  267)  has  given  new  Ubies  on  the  lektion  between  the 
specific  giaTity  of  the  saccharine  compounds  and  the  proportion  of  aaoehaiine  natter 
seTerally  contained  in  them. 

:;:  Compare  Fehlingy  On  the  Qnantitatiye  Bstimation  of  Sugar  and  Starch  by  Means  1 1 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  **  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharmacie,'*  vol.  1%  p.  106  ;  and  C.  Ntuha%e%, 
**  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,"  2  series,  vol.  72,  p.  278. 
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(7.  NetdMuer),  Therefore,  if  we  Iknow  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper 
reduced,  we  know  also  that  of  grape  sugar  added. 

Upon  this  principle  two  methods  may  be  based.  Either  we  may  add 
to  a  fiolution  of  copper  of  known  strength,  the  exact  quantity  of  grape 
sugar  required  to  reduce  all  the  oxide  to  suboxide  3  or  the  solution  of 
copper  may  be  used  in  excess,  and  the  suboxide  which  separates  determined. 
The  former  method  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed  ;  the  latter  is 
resorted  to  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  dark  color  of  the  fluid,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  process  of  reduction 
and  separation  is  accomplished. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  grape 
sugar,  and  afterwards  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  convert- 
ing  cane  sugar,  starch,  d».,  into  grape  sugar. 

1.    QUANTITATIYE  ESTIMATION  OF  QeAPB  SuOAS  IN  PUBS  OB  ALMOST 

PUBB  Aqueous  Solution, 

FirH  Method. 
Bequintee, 
CL  Solution  of  Copper. — Dissolve  exactly   34*632  grammes  of  pure 
crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  completely  freed  from  adhering  moistm*e 
by  pulverizing  and  pressing  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  in  about 
200  ac.  of  water.     Dissolve  in  another  vessel  173  grammes  of  perfectly 
pure  crystallized  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  in  480  cc.  of  pure  solution  of 
soda  of  1*14  sp.  gr.     Add  the  first  solution  gradually  to  the  second,  and 
dilute  the  deep  blue  clear  fluid  exactly  to  1000  cc.     Every  10  cc.  of  this  * 
solution  contain  0*34632  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  correspond  exactly 
to  0*050  grm.  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  copper  upou  mere  exposure 
to  heat ;  this  might  be  prevented,  however,  by  a  fresh  addition  of  solu- 
tion of  soda.     Before  using  the  solution,  boil  10   cc.  of  it  for  some 
minutes,  by  way  of  trial,  with  40  cc.  of  water^  or  dilute  solution  of  soda 
if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid ;  if 
thb  operation  produces  the  least  change  in  the  fluid  aud  causes  the 
separation  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  suboxide,  the  solution  is  unfit 
for  use. 

6.  Solution  of  Sugar, — This  must  be  highly  dilute,  containing  only  J, 
or,  at  the  most,  1  per  cent,  of  sugar.  If,  therefore,  you  find,  in  a  first 
experiment,  that  the  sugar  solution  is  too  concentrated,  dilute  it  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  water,  and  repeat  the  experiment 

TheFrocess. 
Pour  10  cc  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  40  cc 
of  water,  or  very  dilute  solution  of  soda  if  required ;  heat  to  gentle 
ebullition,  andallow  the  sugar  solution  todrop  slowly  and  gradually  into  the 
fluid,  from  a  burette  or  pipette  divided  into  ^  cc  After  the  addition 
of  the  first  few  drops,  the  fluid  shows  a  greenish-brown  tint,  owing  to 
the  suboxide  and  hydrated  suboxide  suspended  in  the  blue  solution ;  in 
proportion  as  more  of  the  sugar  solution  is  added,  the  precipitate  becomes 
more  copious,  acquires  a  redder  tint,  and  subsides  more  speedily.  When 
the  precipitate  presents  a  deep  red  color,  remove  the  lamp,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside  a  little,  and  give  to  the  dish  an  inclined  position, 
which  wDl  enable  you  readily  to  detect  the  least  bluish-green  tint.  To' 
II.  PP 
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make  quite  aiirO;  however,  pour  a  small  portion  of  the  clear  supematsuit 
fluid  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  drop  of  the  sugar  solution,  and  apply  h«Lt 
If  there  remains  the  least  trace  of  salt  of  copper  undeoomposed,  a  yellowish- 
red  precipitate  will  form,  appearing  at  first  like  a  cloud  in  the  fluid.  In 
that  case,  pour  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  into  the  dish,  and  continue 
adding  the  solution  of  sugar  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  original 
amount  used  of  the  solution  of  sugar  contains  0*050  grammes  of  tjihj' 
drous  gi^pe  sugar. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  ascertain  whether  it  has  fully  suc- 
ceeded, that  is,  whether  the  solution  really  contains  neither  copper, 
sugar,  nor  a  brown  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  substance. 
To  this  end  filter  off  a  portion  of  the  fluid  while  still  quite  hot.  Tbd 
filtrate  must  be  colorless  (without  the  least  brownish  tinge).  Heat  a 
portion  of  it  with  a  drop  of  the  copper  solution;  acidify  two  other 
portions,  and  test  the  one  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  neither  of  these  tests  must  produce  the  slightest 
alteration.  If  the  fluid  contains  a  perceptible  quantity  either  of  oxide  of 
copper  or  of  sugar,  this  is  a  proof  that  too  little  or  too  much  of  the  latter 
has  been  added,  and  the  experiment  must  accordingly  be  repeated. 

The  results  are  constant  and  very  satisfactory.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  must  alwa3r8  remain  strongly  alkaline  ; 
should  the  sugar  solution  he  acid,  some  more,  solution  of  soda  must  be 
added. 

Second  Method, 

This  requires  the  same  solutions  as  the  first.  Pour  20  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  copper  and  80  cc  of  water,  or  of  highly  dilute  solution  of 
soda  if  required,  (or  a  larger  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  diluted  with 
water  or  solution  of  soda  in  the  same  proportion,)  into  a  porcelain  dish ; 
add  a  measured  quantity  of  the  dilute  sugar  solution,  but  not  sufiKcient 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  heat  for  about  10  minutes 
on  the  water-bath.  When  the  reduction  is  completed,  wash  the  preci- 
pitated suboxide  of  copper  by  decantation  with  boiling  water.  Pass  the 
decanted  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  212^  F.,  then  transfer 
the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  weigh.  Or  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  suboxide  by  Schwarz^s  method  (§  119,  4,  a) ;  or  ignite 
the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  access  of  air,  and  then  convert  it  completely 
into  oxide  by  treating  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 

100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  correspond  to  220*5  of  oxide  of 
copper,*  or  198-2  of  suboxide  of  copper, t  or  155*55  of  iron,  converted 
from  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloridc 

In  the  application  of  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
separated  suboxide  of  copper  will,  upon  cooling  of  the  supernatant 
fluid,  gradually  redissolve  to  oxide,  being  reconverted  into  this  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  necessity  of  washing  the  preci- 
pitate  by  decantation  with  boiling  water. 

*  Fehling  ('*Aniial.  d.  Ghem.  nnd  Pharm.,*' toI.  72,  p.  106)  obtained,  as  hx^^ttt 
xeBolt,  219*4  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper. 

t  Ntvhautr  ("  Archiv.  der  Pharm.,"  2  scries,  vol.  72,  p.  278)  found  in  bis  erpen- 
ments  with  starch,  that  0*05  of  the  latter  correspond  to  0*112  of  suboxide  of  copper.  A« 
90  of  starch  give  100  of  grape  sugar,  0*05  of  the  former  correspond  to  0*0555  of  ths 
latter.  Accordingly  100  of  grape  sugar  gave  actually  201  *62  of  suboxide  of  ooppec, 
instead  of  198*2. 
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2.  modificatiok  of  the  pbecedino  methods,  and  conversion  of 
Cane  Suoab,  Stabch,  &q.,  into  Grape  Sugar. 

a.  The  preceding  methods  may  be  employed  without  modification  to 
determine  the  amount  of  grape  sugar  contained  in  grape  juice,  apple  juice, 
and  the  juices  of  other  fruits^  properly  diluted  of  course.  The  same  ap- 
plies also  to  diabetic  urine.  The  other  substances  contained  in  the  said 
juices,  and  in  urine,  are  generally  without  perceptible  action  or  influence 
upon  the  test  solution  of  copper.  Howeyer,  if  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend such  action,  the  fluid  under  examination  is  mixed,  in  a  measuring 
flask,  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  foreign  matters  are  precipitated ; 
water  is  then  added  to  the  mark,  the  mixture  allowed  to  dejx)8it,  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  filtrate  examined  as  directed  in  1  (Fehlirkg), 

6.  Vegetable  juices  of  danrk  color  must  previously  be  clarified  ;  this  is 
done  by  heating  a  measured  quantity  of  the  juice  just  to  boiling,  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  which  usually  produces  a  copious 
precipitate  (of  albumen,  coloring  matter,  lime  salts^  &c.) ;  the  fluid  is 
then  filtered  through  animal  charcoal^  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  diluted  to  10,  15, 
or  20  times  its  original  bulk  {Nevhauer). 

€.  Cam/e  sugar ,  or  vegetable  juices  containing  cane  sugar  (the  juices  of 
the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  maple,  ifec),  must  first  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar.  This  is  effected  by  protracted  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  prepare  beetroot  juice  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  it,  take  15 — 20  c.c.  of  the  juice 
treated  as  directed  in  h,  add  12  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (SO,,HO  + 
5  water),  and  boil  the  mixture  from  1  to  2  hours,  adding  water  as  it 
evaporates ;  this  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  steam-bath.  Neutralize 
the  free  acid  by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dilute 
to  10  or  20  times  the  original  volume,  and  examine  the  fluid  as  directed 
in  1. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (C^H^,O^J  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane 
sugar  (CjjH^^O^J.  Accordingly,  it  takes  0*0475  grm.  of  cane  sugar  to 
decompose  10  cc.  of  the  copper  solution. 

d  Starch  and  dextrine,  or  substances  containing  either  of  these  bodies, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
tinued much  longer  than  in  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar. 
For  instance,  to  convert  1  gramme  of  starch  into  grape  sugar,  proceed  as 
follows  :  mix  the  gramme  of  starch  with  10  grammes  of  cold  water, 
shake  the  mixture,  apply  heat,  still  shaking,  until  a  paste  is  formed ;  add 
to  this  12  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 — 5),  and  apply  heat  until  the 
fluid  becomes  thin  ;  boil  now  from  6  to  10  hours  in  an  obliquely  placed 
flask  on  the  sand-bath,  frequently  replacing  the  evaporated  water  ;*  or 
heat  the  fluid  from  24  to  36  hours  in  the  steam-bath.  When  the  con- 
version into  grape  sugar  is  completed,  dilute  the  fluid  to  100  or  200  ac., 
and  proceed  as  directed  in  1.  The  reaction  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  several  chemists  as  a  test  to  ascertain 
whether  the  conversion  into  grape  sugar  is  completed,  is  not  sufficiently 

*  The  operation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  cloaing  the  flask  with  a  perforated  eoik 
famiahed  with  a  glass  tube  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  which  leads  to  a  oondenaing 
apparatus  turned  upwards ;  by  this  arrangement  the  evaporated  water  is  returned  to 
the  flask* 

rp2 
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reliable.  To  remove  all  doubt  on  the  sabject,  heat  20  cc  of  the  fluid 
again  for  3  hours,  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  rinse  into  a 
measuring  tube,  dilute  to  40  o.c.,  and  proceed  again  as  directed  in  1. 
This  second  experiment  must  take  exactly  double  the  quantity  of  solution 
of  copper  used  in  the  first ;  if  less  is  required,  this  is  a  proof  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  formed  upon  the  renewed  applica- 
tion of  heat* 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (C„H^,0„)  correspond  to  90  parts  of  stardi 
(O^H  O  J  ;  or  10  cc.  of  the  copper  solution  correspond  to  0-045  of  starcL 

e.  Muk  sugar  reduces  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxide  of  copper 
than  grape  sugar ;  for  whilst  1  equivalent  of  the  latter  decomposes  10 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper,  1  equivalent  of  milk  sugar  reduces  only 
7  or  8  equivalents.  Milk  sugar,  must,  therefore,  before  the  application 
of  the  test,  fitist  be  converted  into  grape  sugar,  by  boiling  its  solution  for 

1  hour  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  the  milk  sugar  in  milk,  the  caseine  is  removed  by  means 
of  acetic  acid,  and  the  whey  cleared  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and 
filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  then  mixed 
with  9  times  its  volume  of  watef,  and  the  sugar  determined  in  the  usual 
way,  as  directed  in  1. 

B.  Method  based  upon  the  Deoomposition  of  Suoarbt  Aloohouc 

EEBMENTATION.t 

§248. 

1.  When  a  saccharine  fluid  is  exposed,  with  ferment,  or  yeast,  to  the 
proper  temperature,  it  suffers  alcohoUc  fermentation,  in  which  the 
elements  of  1  equivalent  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  are  converted  into  2 
equivalents  of  alcohol  and  4  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  (0„H^,0 J  = 

2  {Cfifi^  +  400^  Accordingly,  if  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add 
generated  in  this  way  is  known,  the  quantity  of  sugar  decomposed  may 
be  calculated  from  it  100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  give  51*1 1  of 
alcohol  and  48*89  of  carbonic  acid.  This  calculation  is  not  quite  correct, 
howQver,  as  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  some  other  products  are  also 
foi-med  (amylic  alcohol,  butylic  alcohol,  6to.)  The  method,  therefore, 
cannot  pretend  to  absolute  accuracy. 

2.  The  carbonic  acid  escaping  in  the  process  is  most  conveniently  de- 
termined with  the  aid  of  the  flask  A  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
66  (§  139,  II.,  a,  a,  aa).  To  prevent  receding,  the  flask  B  b  replaced 
by  a  U-shaped  tube,  containing  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid  ',  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  just  suflicient  to  fill  up  the 
bend  of  the  tube.  The  outer  limb  of  the  U  tube  is  closed  by  a  cork,  with 
a  very  narrow  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  fitted  into  it 

3.  The  experiment  is  made  with  a  quantity  of  the  saccharine  fluid 
containing  about  2  or  3  grammes  of  anhydrous  sugar.  If  much  more  is 
taken,  the  fermentation  lasts  too  long ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  les 
is  used,  the  results  are  inaccurate,  because  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  evolved  is  in  that  case  too  small  for  Correct  weighing. 

*  The  complete  oonTenion  of  starch  into  sngar  maj  be  effected  also  bj  makiic  the 
fltarch  into  paate,  and  digesting  this  for  several  honi^  at  a  temperatnxe  of  from  140*  to 
158**  P.,  with  a  meaanred  quantity  of  infusion  of  malt.  If  the  sugar  is  now  detemuBed  in 
an  eqniJ  quantity  of  infusion  of  malt,  heated  Cor  tihe  same  time,  the  differenoe  giTea  thi 
amount  of  sugar  formed  from  the  sftaroh. 

t  Compare  Krocker,  on  the  qnantitatiye  estiBatioa  of  atatdi  in  various  eerssL^ 
•<  AnsaL  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,'^  toI.  58,  p.  212. 
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4.  As  regards  tlie  coEoeiitTation  of  the  fluid,  the  Bolation  should  con-  . 
tain  about  4  or  5  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sugar.     Moc«  highly  dilate 
solutions  must  therefore  be  oonoentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  water- 
bath. 

5.  Pour  the  sugar  solution  into  the  flask  A,  add  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  add,  and  a  oomparativelj  large  weighed  portion  of  washed 
jeast  (saj  20  grammes  of  fredi,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  Carman 
yeast).  As  yeast  generally  evolves  some  carbonic  acid  from  its  own  . 
oonstituentSy  a  larger  weighed  portion  of  it  may  be  put  into  another 
similar  apparatus,  to  deteimine  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  it,  which 
is  then  calculated  for  30  grammes,  i.  e.  the  quantity  used  in  the  fermenta- 
tion prooesB  of  the  sugar,  and  the  resulting  amount  deducted  from  the 
weight  oi  the  carbonic  add  obtained  in  the  latter. 

6.  The  i^paratus  is  now  accurately  weighed,  and  kept  at  a  pretty 
constant  temperature  of  T?''  F.  Fermentation  soon  sets  in,  and  goes  on 
briskly  at  first,  but  alW  a  time  more  slowly.  When  no  more  gas 
babbles  escape  through  the  sulphuric  add  (alter  4  or  5  days),  the  pro- 
cess is  terminated.  The  flask  A  is  now  heated  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel 
with  hot  water ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  tiie  bath,  and  the  carbonic  add 
still  liugering  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  by.  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube  ;  the  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  after  this  ro-weighed. 
The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  which  has 
escaped,  and  this  multiplied  by  2*045  gives  the  con-esponding  quantity 
of  grape  sugar. 

7.  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  amylaceous  substances  in  this  way,  the 
starch  in  them  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
§  247,  2fd;  the  fluid  is  then  evaporated  in  the  water-bath  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  transferred  to  the  flask  A,  and  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
removed,  by  adding  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of 
potassa  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  sulphate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa  ;* 
the  fluid  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  the 
examination  of  potatoes,  6 — 8  grammes  are  used ;  in  that  of  the  different 
sorts  of  flour  of  the  cereals,  3  grammes. 


IIL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASHES  OF  PLANTS.t 
§  249. 

Thb  recent  researches  and  discoveries  of  agricultural  chemistry  have 
fuUy  established  the  &ct,  that  plants  require  for  their  growth  and  develop* 
ment  certain  inorganic  constituents,  which  are  different  for  the  different 

*  The  reaction  on  litmus  paper  aflbnU  a  tolerably  safe  guide  as  to  the  quantity  required. 

i*  As  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  animal  sabstanoes  is  made  almost  exelnsiTely  for 
■cientifie,  and  only  rarely  for  technical  pnrposes,  I  have  omitted  in  the  text  a  detuled 
description  of  it ;  I  will  here  only  remark,  that  the  same  processes  which  are  giTen  in  th^ 
text  for  the  incineration  of  plants  and  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  will  equally  serre  for 
animal  substances.  Substances  which  fuse  are  first  heated,  according  to  H,  Rote,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  with  stirring,  until  they  hare  lost  their  fluidity,  and  the  organic  matter  is 
nearly  destroyed.  The  nearly  charred  re^dne  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  or  common 
clay  crucible ;  the  lid  is  securely  closed,  and  the  contents  are  heated  to  dull  redness. 
The  charcoal  obtsined  is  bturnt  with  spongy  platinum.  Streekn't  method  of  incineration^ 
which  is  given  in  the  text,  is  also  well  adapted  for  animal  substances.     According  to 
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.  claaaes  of  plantd  ;  the  discovery  of  this  &ct  has  created  a  very  nataral 
desire  to  ascertain  tohich  inorganic  constituents  are  respectively  indispen- 
sable for  the  growth  of  the  several  species  of  plants,  and  more  particulaily 
for  that  of  the  cultivated  plants,  and  also  for  weeds,  since  the  knowledge 
of  the  constituents  of  these  latter  enables  us  to  infer  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  This  knowledge  it  was  endeavored  to  attain 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  remaining  upon  the  combustion  of  either  the 
entire  plants  or  particular  parts  of  them  (the  seeds  for  instance).  And, 
although  it  is  a  settled  point  that  perfectly  accurate  results  cannot  be  so 
obtained,  since  the  ashes  of  a  plant  do  not  quite  truly  represent  the  sum 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in  it,  still,  putting  aside  a  few 
experiments  made  in  this  direction,t  we  know  as  yet  no  better  means  of 
obtaining  the  end  in  view,  and  at  all  events  no  other  means  equally 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  all  v^etable  matters.  The  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  will  therefore  continue,  at  least  for  some  time  to  com^  a 
highly  important  and  interesting  branch  of  analytical  chemistry ;  nay, 
we  may  safely  presume  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  plants  will  never  be  abandoned  by  the  agriculturist,  since  the 
results  which  it  gives  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  though  not  for  those  of  physiology. 

.  The  ashes  of  plants  containing,  according  to  the  researches  hitherto 
made,  only  a  limited  number  of  acids  and  bases,  certain  widely  applicable 
methods  for  their  analysis  have  been  devised.  As  these>  methods  present 
many  pecuL'arities,  and  are  frequently  employed,  I  will  here  describe 
those  which  appear  to  me  the  simplest  and  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  numerous  and  essentially  different 
methods  proposed  would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work 
The  foUowing  are  the  substances  generally  found  in  plants  : — 

B<1868  : 

Fotassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia^  sesquioxide  of  iron,  proto-sesquiozide  of 
manganese. 

Acicis  and  Salt-radicals : 

Silicic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  add,  chlorine 

Slater  ('*  Ghem.  Gaz.,'*  1855,  58),  the  most  practical  vay  of  effeetmg  the  incmeratkn  of 
animal  substancea,  is  to  ipix  and  ignite  them  with  pure,  diy,  finely  puJyeriied  btnoxide  of 
barinm.  In  a  paper  on  the  subject  (*'Annal.  der  Chemie  and  Pharmade,"  7S,  370),  Stredar 
oalls  attention  to  the  fiict  that  the  ashes  of  animal  subetanoes  often  oontain  no  inoooside- 
rable  quantity  of  cyanates.  These  salts  are  destroyed  most  readily  by  moistening  the 
ashes  with  water,  and  then  heating  gradually  to  redness  ;  one  moistening  usually  snf- 
fices  to  convert  the  cyanates  into  carbonates.  On  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  the  sih 
of  animal  substances,  compare  also  F.  VerdeiTt  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
blood  of  man  and  several  animals  ('*Annal.  der  Chem.  and  Pharmade,"  69,  S9; 
«<Pharmae.  Centralbl.,'*  1849,  198  ;  IMiff  and  Kopp't  «  Annnal  Beport,"  1849,  599); 
and  Fr.  Kdler^  paper  on  the  ash  of  fledh  and  broth  ('<  AnnaL  der  Chem.  and  Fhsr- 
made,"  70,  91;  **Pharm.  Centrabl.,*'  1849,  581;  Lidfig  and  Kopp't  "AnnosI 
Beport,"  1849,  599). 

*  CaiUat  states  that,  by  treating  grass  plants  (dover,  laoern,  sainfoin)  with  dilate 
xutric  acid,  he  succeeded  in  removing  Uie  inorganic  constituents  so  fully  that  the  resdily 
oombostible  residuary  mass  left,  upon  incineration,  for  10  grammes  of  vegetable  used, 
only  from  18  to  22  milligrammes  of  ash,  oonsisting  of  nlidc  add  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
He  states,  moreover,  that  this  treatment  of  the  plant  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ash,  more  particularly  of  sulphuric  add,  than  is  obtuned  by  the  in- 
cineration of  the  plant.  (**Compt.  &end.,"^xxiz.  137;  LUbig  wad  KappU  **AnaiisI 
Beport,  1849,  mi).—R%vot,  Beudant  and  JMffuin  ("Compt.  Bend.,"  1853,  835; 
\'*Joum.  f.  Prakt.  Chem.,"  61,  135)  propose  to  destroy  the  organic  matters  bytrest- 
i^  with  solution  of  potassa  and  oonducti^g  chlorine  into  the  mixtore. 
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Besides  these,  we  occasionally  find  alumina  {e,g,y  in  the  ashes  of  the 
lyoopodiace»y  in  comparativelj  large  proportion),  baryta^  fluorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  metallic  (^anides  and  oyanates  (only  in  the  ashes  of  bodies 
abounding  in  nitrogen),  boracic  aoid,  metallic  sulphides,  and  often  slight 
traces  of  oxide  of  copper,  occasionally  also  of.  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  other 
oxides  of  heavy  metals. 

Most  of  these  substances  were  unquestionably  originally  constituents 
of  the  incinerated  plants ;  as  regards  some  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  originally  present  in  the  vegetable,  or  whether  they  owe  their 
formation  to  the  process  of  incineration  ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly owe  their  origin  entirely  to  that  proces&  Thus  the  sulphates  and, 
exceptionally,  even  the  carbonates,  may  have  been  original  constituents 
of  the  plant ;  but  they  may  also  have  been  formed,  in  the  process  of 
incineration,  by  the  destruction  of  salts  with  organic  acids,  and  by  the 
'combustion  of  the  sulphur  which  every  plant  contains  in  the  unoxidized 
state ;  thus  the  metallic  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  action  which  the 
charcoal  exercises  upon  sulphates  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
air ; — thus  the  metallic  cyanides  owe  their  formation  to  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  nitrogenous  charcoal  in  contact  with  alkaline  carbonates  ;  and 
the  cyanates  to  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  cyanides,  &c. 

From*  the  variety  of  these  several  inorganic  substances,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  them  are  usually  present  in  very  minute  quantities 
only,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  devise  universally  applicable 
methods ;  more  especially,  as  it  is  always  a  great  desideratum  to  unite 
accuracy  with  despatch. 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz.;— 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  ash  ; 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  ; 

8.  The  calculation  and  statement  of  the  results  ; 

4.  The  calculation  of  the  per-centage  proportion  in  which  the  several 
constituents  of  the  ash  are  present  in  the  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  which 
has  furnished  them. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  Ash. 

§250. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ash  for  the  analytical  process,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  had  regard  to  : — 

1.  The  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  to  be  incinerated,  must  be  free  from 
all  adhering  impurities. 

2.  The  ash  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unbumt  matters. 

3.  No  essential  constituents  must  be  lost  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
To  satisfy  thajirst  condition,  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  intended  for 

incineration  must  be  carefully  selected  and  cleaned.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  rub  or  brush  away  sand  or  clay,  more  especially  from 
small  seeds.  U.  Rose  gives  the  following  directions  for  cleaning  the 
latter:— 

Pour  over  the  seeds,  in  a  beaker,  a  moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
stir  a  few  moments  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  place  on  a  sieve  with 
sufficiently  wide  meshes  to  allow  the  fine  sand  to  pass  through,  whilst 
retaining  the  seeds.    Kepeat  this  operation  several  times^  but  take  care 
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never  to  leave  the  seeds  long  in  contact  with  water ;  otherwise  soluble 
salts  might  be  extracted  from  them.  Finallj,  place  the  seeds  on  a  linen 
cloth,  and  rub  between  its  folds,  which  will  remove  the  still  adhering 
fine  sand  ;  dry  them,  to  be  xeadj  for  the  process  of  incineration  when 
required.  Seeds  cleaned  in  this  manner  are  almost  perfectly  free  from 
foreign  matters. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  and  third  conditions^  the  principal 
point  to  be  looked  to  is  that  the  incineration  most  be  effected  at  the 
■lowest  possible  temperature  (a  dull  red  heat),  and  with  proper  access  of 
air,  neither  too  strong  nor  too  faeble.     Too  strong  a  diraught  is  apt  to 
carry  away  particles  of  the  ash,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  too 
feeble  a  draught,  the  operation  lasts  too  long,  and  feusilitieH  are  afforded 
for  processes  of  reduction.     The  application  of  an  over-intense  heat  will 
cause  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  chlorides  and  the  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies^  and  the  fused  mass  enfolding  the  carbon  will  very  greatl/ 
impede  the  combustion  of  the  latter ;  besides,  excessive  heat  may  cause 
the  metallic  chlorides  to  volatilize ;  nay,  even  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
lost  in  this  way,  since,  as  JSrdma/nn  has  shown,  acid  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  when  ignited  with  carbon,  are  converted  into  neutral  salts,  with 
reduction  and  volatilization  of  part  of  the  phosphorua     But,  whilst  Ion 
of  metallic  chlorides  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  properly  regulating  the  heat  and  the  access  of  air,  and,  if  need 
be,  by  mixing  baryta  or  lime  with  the  substance  intended  for  incinenr 
tion,  loss  of  carl>onic  acid  cannot  be  avoided.     The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  will,  therefore,  never  enable  us  to 
draw  any  reliable  inference  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  incinerated 
vegetable.     It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  presence  of  carbonates  in 
the  ash  of  a  plant  containing  no  carbonates,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  salts  with  organic  acids  in  the  incinerated  plant ; 
however,  even  this  assumption  has  been  shown  to  rest  on  error,  since 
alkaline  carbonates  may  easily  be  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
;nitrate8  upon  charcoal ;  and,  moreover,  as  Sirecker  has  shown,  alkaline 
carbonates  are  formed,  together  with  alkaline  pyrophosphates,  when 
tribasic  alkaline  phosphates  are  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  or 
the  charcoal  of  the  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  alkaline  pyrophosphate! 
are  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  when  strongly  ignited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  alkaline  carbonates.      With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  the  detection  and  estimation  of  tribasic  and 
bibasic  phosphates  in  an  ash  may  also  depend  upon  the  manner  ot 
incineration. 

But  least  of  all  will  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  ash  of  a  plant  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  constituents  present,  even 
if  the  incineration  is  effected  with  addition  of  an  alkaline  earth.  For 
plants  contain,  in  the  first  place,  sulphuric  acid  in  form  of  sulphates,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  sulphur  in  organic  combinations,  especially  in  the 
albumen.  A  correct  process  of  incineration  will,  indeed,  give  the  whole 
of  the  sulphates  present ;  but  most  certainly,  in  many  cases,  increased  by 
other  sulphates  formed  in  the  process.  This  much,  however,  is  positive, 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  will 
never  serve  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  plant* 

*  Comp.  Jl/ayrr,  <'  AuiaI.  d.  Chem.  n.  Fhann.,'*  101,  pp.  196  and  154, 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  desoribe  the  several  methods  of  incineration. 

1.  IncinercUian  in  the  Muffle. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  bj  Erdmann*  and  after- 
wards bj  Sk^ecker^f  and  which  is  at  present  introduced  in  moat  labora- 
tories, has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  waj  of  burning  vegetable 
substances  in  hessian  crucibles  placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

The  muffles  which  I  emploj  are  made  of  the  material  of  hessian  cru- 
cibles; they  are  in  internal  measurement  28  centimetres  long,  11  centi- 
metres wide,  and  6  centimebres  high.  They  are  placed  in  {urnaoes  with 
movable  grates ;  they  have  no  conducting  pipe,  and  are  loosely  closed  in 
front  with  a  perforated  door.  The  circulation  of  air  thus  created  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  combustion  of  the  charred  substance. 

a.  The  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  incinerate  (about  100 
grammes)  is  dried  at  212^  or  230^  F.  Succulent  roots  and  fleshy  roots 
are  cut  in  slices  and  laid  on  glass  plates.  The  dried  substance  is  weighed, 
and  then  put  into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  or,  better  still, 
into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  fitting  exactly  in  the 
muffle  ;  the  dish  or  capsule  is  introduced  into  the  latter,  which  is  then 
gradually  heated.  When  the  evolution  of  empyreumatic  products  ceases, 
the  heat  is  a  little  increased,  but  not  beyond  a  very  &int  redness 
not  visible  in  daylight  At  this  temperature,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  fuse  either  chloride  of  sodium  or  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  the 
carbon  bums  with  feeble  incandescence,  and  12  hours  suffice  to  produce 
a  quantity  of  ash  free  from  carbon,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  analysis. 
Substances  to  which  this  mode  of  incineration  in  unsuited,  are  charred 
first,  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  in  a  large  covered  platinum  or  hessian  crucible, 
and  the  charred  mass  is  subsequently  incinerated  in  the  muffie.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  operator  had  always  better  refrain  from  stirring  the 
mass  in  progress  of  incineration,  since  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
porosity.  According  to  Sli'ecker,  no  chloride  of  sodium  volatilizes  in  this 
process  of  incineration. 

The  ash  obtained  is  weighed,  reduced  to  powder,  properly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Vegetable  substances  leaving  upon  incineration  an  ash  abounding  in 
alkaii  salts,  more  particularly  in  chloride  of  the  alkalies,  which  are, 
accordingly,  readily  fusible,  are  generally  charred  in  a  crucible  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  then  treated  with  water  until  the  principal 
portion  of  the  soluble  salts  is  extracted,  the  residue  dried,  and  finally 
incinerated  in  the  muffle.  The  ash  is  weighed,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  soluble  part  diluted  to  the  exact  point  to  give  just  as  many  tenth, 
hal(  or  whole  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid  as  there  are  milligrammes  of  ash 
of  the  insoluble  portion.  For  the  analytical  process  the  weighed  quantities 
of  the  ash  are  then  severally  mixed  with  a  corresponding  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  t&e  solution.  I  have  employed  this  method  with  great 
success  in  the  analysis  of  marigold  (see  "  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,"  70, 
85).  To  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  ash,  a  measured  portion  of 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  weighed,  the  part  calculated  upon 
the  whole,  and  the  result  (representing  the  residue  which  the  entire 
solution  would  leave  upon  evaporation)  added  to  the  weight  of  the  ash 
of  the  insoluble  portion. 

«  '<  Ann.  cL  Chem.  and  Fhsrm.,''  54,  85S.  t  Ibid.,  73,  366. 
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2.  IfUii'MTcAvm  in  the  IX$h,  vnih  the  aid  of  an  Ariifieud  Cwrreni  of 
Air  {F.  Sehtdze)* 

Char  the  organic  substance,  properly  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  weighed, 
in  a  platinum  or  heesian  crucible,  at  a  gentle  red  heat^  and  transfer  the 
charred  mass  to  a  shallow  platinum  dish  ;  put  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire 
across  the  dish,  and  place  on  the  triangle  a  common  lamp  cbimney,t 
which  may  be  secured  in  position,  if  desirable,  by  means  of  a  retort 
holder.  Heat  over  gas  or  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  increased  current  of 
air  caused  by  the  diimney,  and  which  may  be  regulated  by  takings 
longer  or  shorter  one,  and  placing  it  higher  or  lower,  suffices  to  effect  the 
complete  incineration,  eyen  of  the  cereal  grains,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
spirit-lamp.  {  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  weigh  the  ash,  and 
proceed  as  in  1. 

3.  Incineration  with  the  aid  of  an  ArtifiAal  Cwrreni  of  Air  {Hlaeiwdz^ 
«Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm."  97,  244). 

This  method  requires  a  silver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  tube  of  the  fona 
of  a  tobacco  pipe.  For  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  it  should  be 
cylindrical,  7  inches  long,  1^  inch  wide,  and  with  the  lower  end  tapering 
to  a  point.  A  platinum  plate  with  6 — 8  small  perforations  prevents  chsr* 
coal  or  ashes  falling  out.  For  readily  combustible  charcoal  a  conical  or 
crucible-like  shape  is  given  to  the  tube.  It  is  fitted  air-tight  into  one 
tubulature  of  a  two-necked  Woulfa  bottle,  which  is  connected  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  second  and  third,  and  the  latter  with  a  very  ki^ 
aspirator  (a  barrel).  The  second  bottle  and  the  third  are  not  quite  half 
filled  with  water.  If  water  is  made  to  flow  from  the  barrel  by  opening 
the  cock,  air  rushes  in  through  the  tube,  and  passes  through  the  water 
in  the  second  and  third  bottles.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :— 
Char  the  properly  comminuted  organic  substance  in  a  porcelain  crueible 
with  the  lid  on.  Aa  soon  as  the  gases  cease  to  bum,  project  the  feeUy 
incandescent  charcoal  through  a  Sinnel  into  the  tube,  and  at  once  open 
the  cock  of  the  aspirate  a- little.  Regulate  the  cock  so  as  to  ensure  the 
proper  combustion  of  the  charcoal  at  a  moderate  temperature.  Stir 
the  mass  occasionally  together  into  a  heap  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire. 
Heat  the  ash  finally  for  a  short  time  in  a  platinum  dish,  to  ensure  the 
combustion  of  the  last  remaining  particles  of  charooaL  In  the  water  of 
the  Woulf*a  bottles  traces  of  fixed  salts  are  found,  more  particularly  of 
metallic  chlorides ;  also  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  fixed  salts 
are  present  iu  ponderable  quantity,  they  must  be  determined. 

4.  Indneratum  in  the  Muffle^  wUh  addition  of  Baryta  {Streekeff 
«  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,"  73,  366). 

Dry  the  organic  substance  at  212''  F.,  and  char  it  slightly,  in  a  porce- 
lain or  platinum  dish,  over  the  lamp.  Moisten  the  charred  mass  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  hydrate  of  baryta  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
leave,  after  the  incineration  of  the  mass,  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  ash  and  baryta.  Dry  the  moistened  mass  again,  and  then 
bum  it  in  the  muffle  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  ash  is 
kept  from  fusion  by  the  baryta ;  it  remains  bulky  and  loose,  and  thns 
permits  a  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon. 

The  residue  must  still  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of 

*  Commaiiicated  to  me  by  letter, 
f  Instead  of  a  chimney,  %  sofGiciently  vide  neck  of  a  retort  may  be  nied. 
t  P.  SchtUze  employs  this  method  also  for  the  incineratioa  of  filters  i  he  places  th< 
cmclUe  with  the  filter  in  the  dish. 
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baryta.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  loss  of 
sulphur  or  phosphorus,  and  it  is  therefore  in  that  case  advisable  to  inci* 
nerate  a  fresh  portion  of  the  vegetable  substance  with  a  larger  addition 
of  baryta  than  has  been  used  with  the  first  portion. 

Keduce  the  incinerated  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  this  intimately^ 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottla 

5.  Incineration  with  the  aid  qfSpongi/  Platinum  {If.  Rose). 

Char  about  100  grammes  of  the  substance  dried  at  212^,  in  a  platinum 
or  day  crucible,  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  reduce  the  charred  mass  to  a  fine 
powder  by  trituration  in  a  porcelain  mortar;  mix  the  powder  most 
intimately  with  20 — 30  grammes  of  spongy  platinum ;  transfer  the  mix- 
ture in  portions  to  a  shallow  thin  platinum  dish,  and  heat  over  gas  or 
over  a  lamp  with  double  draught.  After  a  short  time,  and  before  the 
miztxire  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  every  particle  of  carbon  begins  to  glim* 
mer,  and  a  gray  layer  speedily  covers  the  surface  of  the  black  mixture. 
By  diligent  and  cautious  stirring  with  a  little  platinum  spatula,  the 
sur&ce  is  renewed  and  the  combustion  promoted.  As  long  as  the  mass 
contains  unconsumed  carbon,  glimmering  is  observed;  but  when  the 
carbon  is  entirely  burnt,  all  visible  incandescence  ceases,  even  though  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied.  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  mix  the 
mass  uniformly,  dry  thoroughly,  and  weigh.  Deduct  from  the  weight 
that  of  the  platinum  added  ;  the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the 
ash* 

B.   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASH. 

§251. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  analytical  process,  I  have 
to  remark  that,  of  the  methods  of  incineration  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  those  sub  1  and  2,  and  more  particularly  b,  when  properly 
executed,  fully  answer  the  purpose  in  most  casea 

I  have  deemed  this  observation  necessary  to  explain  why  the  analytical 
process  which  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  describing  refers  exclusively  to 
ashes  prepared  by  the  method  1  or  2  (or  3),  which  accordingly  contain 
no  extraneous  admixture  of  baryta  or  platinum.  The  modifications 
which  this  process  may  require  in  cases  where  the  incineration  of  the 
vegetable  substance  has  been  effected  by  method  4  or  5,  are  only  triflings 
and  such  as  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

According  to  their  principal  constituents,  the  ashes  of  plants  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

a.  Ashes  in  which  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre-*, 
dominate ;  eg»,  the  ashes  of  woods,  of  herbaceous  plants,  &c. 

b.  Ashes  in  which  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alludine  earths  pre-^ 
dominate ;  to  this  class  belong  the  ashes  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

c.  Ashes  in  which  silicio  acid  predominates ;  e,g,,  those  of  the  stalks 
of  the  graminen,  of  the  equisetacesB,  &c 

Although  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  limits  between  the  different 
classes  cannot  be  drawn  very  strictly,  this  classification  must  yet  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  impart  a  certain  d^ree  of  clearness  and  simplicity 
to  the  analytical  methods  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe ;  for  the 
general  process  requires  of  course  certain  modifications  according  to  the 
class  to  which  the  ashes  under  examination  belong. 

a.  Qualitative  Afutlf/sis* 
As  the  constituents  are  known  which  are  usoally  found  in  the  ashesl 


fluous.  A  few  preliminary  experiments  snffioe  to  uoertain  the  prownee 
or  absence  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  oonstitaents,  and  abo,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  fix  the  claas  to  which  the  ash  under  examination  belonga 
These  experiments  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  ash  und&r  examinalion  ia  heated  with  ooncmUraied  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  see  whether  U  ie  completely  deeompoaed  thereby  or  not.  If  the  ash 
strongly  efferresoes  when  the  add  is  poured  over  it^  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  its  decomposition  by  that  agent  The  ashes  of  the  stalks  d 
graminesBy  &c.,  which  abound  in  silicio  acid,  are  usually  the  only  kind 
that  resists  complete  decomposition  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  an  ash  is,  after  separation  of 
the  silicic  acid  and  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid,  mixed 
with  an  alkaline  acetate,  or  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  free  acetic 
acid  added,  a  gelatinous  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  see- 
quioxide  of  iron  will  almost  invariably  separate.  Now,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ash  containe  any  phosphoric  acid  heaidee  thai  tn 
ihie  precipitate.  For  this  purpose  the  fluid  is  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ammonia  in  excess  added  to  the  filtrate ;  if  Una  Jails  to  produce 
a  precii)itate,  or  if  the  precipitate  formed  is  red,  and  consists  aooordingly 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  ash  contains  no 
more  phosphoric  acid ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed  (phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia),  this 
is  a  positive  proof  that  the  ash  contains  more  phosphoric  acid  than  ii 
combined  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present^  and  must  consequently 
be  classed  under  the  second  head. 

3.  The  ash  is  tested  for  manganese,  by  mixing  a  small  portion 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposing  the  mixture  on  platinum  foil  to 
the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  (compare  Fresenius^  ''  Qualitative 
Analysis"). 

4.  The  ash  is  tested  for  alumina,  baryta,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine, 
and  other  occasional  constituents  of  vegetable  ashes,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  traces  of  them  are  present  (compare  Fresemus* 
**  Qualitative  Analysis'*), 

b.  Qtiantitative  Analysis. 

I.  Ashes  in  which  ihe  Carbonates  of  the  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  Earths  predo- 
minatCf  and  in  which  the  whole  o/the  Phosphoric  Add  may  be  auumed 
to  be  combined  with  Sesquioxide  qflron, 

$252. 

The  ash  is  divided  into  two  portions^  which  we  will  call  A  and  B. 
In  B  we  determine  the  carbonic  acid*  and  the  chlorine. 
In  A  the  remaining  constituents. 

A.   1.   DETEBMIirATION  OF  THE  SlUCIO  AOO),  OhARCOAL,  AKD  SaVD. 

Introduce  4  or  5  grammes  of  the  ash  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     If  the  ash  abounds  in  carbonates,  cover  ths 

*  The  eatimation  of  the  carbonie  add,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  no  great  tiIm 
in  itself,  ii  yet  neeeMary  to  oomplete  the  analysia,  and  thos  to  supply  a  certain  opnlnL 


loss  f^m  spurting  is  effeotivelj  guarded  against  As  soon  as  the  carbooic 
acid  has  been  completely  ei^lled,  rinse  the  funnels  into  the  dish  ;  then 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  no  more  Undecomposed  ash  is  visible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  carbonaceous  and  saody  particles  which  are  almost 
invariably  present,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Evaporate  now* 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  frequent  stirring  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  process,  until  all  the  lumps  are  reduced  to  powder. 

Moisten  the  dry  mass,  after  cooling,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  let  this  act  for  about  30  minutes  j  then  add  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  and  heat  to  incipient  ebullition  ;  pass  the  acid  fluid  after\vards 
through  a  weighed  stout  filter,  dried  at  212^  F. 

The  silicic  acid  remains  upon  the  filter,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sand, 
if  the  ash  contains  these  substances.  The  mass  upon  the  filter  is  thoroughly 
washed,  carefully  dried,  and  subsequently  transferred  from  the  filter  to  a 
platinum  dish,  without  injuring  the  filter.  If  the  powder  is  perfectly 
dry,  this  may  be  readily  accomplished,  ouly  a  few  particles  of  charcoal 
remaiuing  attached  to  the  paper,  just  sufficient  to  color  it  slightly. 
The  powder  is  now  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure 
soda  (free  from  silicic  acid),  or  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  gradually  effects  the  total  solution  of  the  silicic  acid  with- 
out affecting  the  sand  or  charcoal  that  may  be  preseut  The  fluid  is 
passed  through  the  same  filter  as  before,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
thoroughly  washed  and  then  dried  with  the  filter  at  212''  F.,  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  The  weight  of  tlie  filter  is  deducted  from  that 
of  the  residue,  which  is  entered  in  the  calculation  of  the  results  as  chwr- 
coal  and  sand. 

The  filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  aUioic 
acid  in  it  determined  as  directed  §  140,  IL,  a. 

2.   DlSTERMIKATION  OF  ALL  THE  REXAINIKG  CoNBTrTUENTS,  WITH   THE 

EXCEPnoN  OF  Chlorike  a»d  Oasbomio  Acid. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  silicic 
acid,  charcoal,  and  sand,  is  most  intimately  mixed  with  the  rinsing  water; 
the  fluid  is  then  divided,  by  weight  or  measure,  into  three,  or,  better  stilly 
four  parts,  since  this  will  leave  one  part  for  unforeseen  accidents.  The 
best  way  of  effecting  the  division,  is  to  filter  the  fluid  into  a  measuring 
flask  holding  200  c.a,  to  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  the  washing  water 
and  with  pure  water,  and  shake ;  to  measure  off  with  a  pipette  three 
equal  portions  of  50  cc.  each  (the  fourth  portion  being  kept  in  the 
flask).     We  will  designate  these  three  portions  severally,  a,  b,  and  c 

In  a,  we  determine  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  alkaline 
earths^  and  also  the  free  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  manganese  which 
may  be  present 

In  6,  the  sulphuric  add. 

In  c,  the  alkalies. 

a.  Determination  of  the  PhosphaU  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Ac,  and 

of  the  Alkaline  Eaaihs, 

Mix  the  fluid  with  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed, 

add  acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  to 

impart  a  distinct  acid  reaction  to  the  fluid;  application  of  a  gentle 


ine  precipiuiie,  Tvasn  me  lax^r  witn  not  water,  <uy,  ignite,  ana  weign. 
Calculate  as  Fe,0,,  PO*  (compare  §  93,  4,  d). 

Saturate  the  tiltrate  with  ammonia  and  determine  the  lime  and 
magnesia  as  directed  §  154,  4,  a  (30)< 

However,  should  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  form 
upon  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  this  precipitate  must  first  he 
filtered  off  and  determined ;  and  should  the  filtrate  contain  an  appreci- 
able quantity  of  manganese,  either  alone  or  with  iron,  this  must,  after 
saturating  the  fluid  with  ammonia,  first  be  removed  by  precipitation  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  before  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths  can 
be  effi^cted.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese,  if  pure,  is  treated 
according  to  §  109,  c ;  if  containing  iron,  according  to  §  160. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Stdphwric  Add. 

Pt^ecipitate  the  fluid  h  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  pre- 
cipitate as  directed  §  132,  1. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies. 

Mix  the  fluid  c  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  just  sufiicient  to 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  estimated  in  6,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  removed ;  then  add 
pure  milk  of  lime  in  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  filter.  This  process  serves  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  maguesia.  Wash  the  precipitate 
until  the  la&t  washings  produce  no  longer  the  least  turbidity  in  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  remove  the  excess  of  lime  from  the  filti'ate  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  ammonia ;  let  the  precipitate  sub- 
side, and  filter  the  fluid  ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ignite  the  residue ;  redissolve  and  precipitate  again  and,  if 
necessary,  a  third  time,  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammoniat 
Evaporate  the  last  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residual  alkaline  chlorides 
gently,  weigh,  and  separate  the  soda  and  potassa  (if  both  alkalies  sre 
present)  as  directed  §  152. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  small,  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid  may  also  be  divided  into  only  two  parts,  instead  of  three,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies  determined  in  one,  by  first  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  least  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  proceed- 
ing according  to  the  directions  of  c. 

B.    Detebmination  of  the  Oarbonio  Acid  and  Chlorine. 

Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  another  portion  of  the  ash,  as  directed 
§  139,  II.,  e,  a,  bb.  Filter  the  contents  of  the  flask,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  the  whole  of  the  constituents 
may  also  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  In  this  case,  the 
^carbonic  acid  is  first  determined  as  in  B,  the  fluid  passed  through  a 
weighed  filter,  the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  excess  of 

*  Should  the  precipitate  contain  phosphate  of  alamina,  or  should  any  donht  be  enter- 
tained regarding  its  composition,  the  weighed  precipitate  mast  be  examined  as  direeted 
1 185. 

t  In  fact,  nntil  the  solotion  of  the  gently  ignited  residue  is  no  longer  rendered  torlid 
bj  ammovja  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


filtrate ;  the  further  process  is  conducted'  as  in  A.  The  rinsed  filter  is 
dried,  and  the  residutd  charcoal^  sand,  and  silicic  acid  are  subsequently 
again  collected  on  it. 

II.  Ashes  decomposed  by  HydrocHdoric  Add,  which  eorUain  Phosphoric 
Acid  also  in  other /arms  of  condnncUion  than  with  Sesguioxide  of  Iron. 

§  253. 

Take  two  portions  of  the  ash,  a  larger,  A,  and  a  smaller,  B.  Deter- 
mine in  B,  the  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  as  in  §  252  ;  in  A,  the  other 
constituents.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  determine  the  whole 
of  the  constituents  in  one  and  the  same  portion  (see  §  252,  B,  N.B.). 

Treat  A  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  sand  as  in  §  252.  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  the 
volume  of  150  cc,  and  divide  this  into  two  parts,  one  of  50  co,  (a),  the 
other  of  100  c.a  (6). 

Determine  in  a  first  the  sidphuric  cusid,  by  adding  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  least  excess ;  then  add  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  until  the 
fiaid  appears  yellow,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  dilute,  and  mix  the  fluid,  after  cooliDg, 
cautiously  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  proper  excess  (the  precipitate 
must  be  of  a  light  reddish-brown  color).  After  a  few  hours,  filter, 
remove  the  lime  and  baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  then  separate  the  magnesia,  together 
with  the  last  remaining  traces  of  baryta,  by  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  §  153, 
4»  ^  (18);  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides,  and  separate  them,  if 
requirt^,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  152.  If  the  solution  contains 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  moffiganese,  precipitate  this  first,  after  the 
removal  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Mix  h  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  then  add  acetic  acid  until  the 
precipitated  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  redissolved.  Filter  the 
phosphate  of  sesguioxide  of  iron,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  treat  as 
in  §  252,  2,  a.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  ^,  and 
determine  in  a  the  phosphoric  add  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium,  as  directed  §  134,  o;  in  /3  the  Ume  and  magnesia  as  directed 
§  154,  4,  ^  (31).  If  the  ash  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese, 
the  latter  must  be  removed  from  the  portion  intended  for  the  estimation 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia  (fi),  as  that  metal  will  otherwise  precipitate 
partly  with  the  lime,  partly  with  the  magnesia.  In  that  case,  therefore, 
beat  /3  (which  still  contains  alkaline  acetate,  the  fluid  having  been  mixed 
with  acetic  acid)  to  122^ — 140^  F.,  and  transmits  chlorine  through  it 
(§  159,  B,  4,  a,  /J  [581). 

The  fluid  h  may  also  be  treated  as  follows  : — Proceed  first  as  above 
directed  j  after  the  separation  of  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
precipitate  the  lime  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia 
(§  103,  2,  h,  p).  Filter,  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
determine  the  magnesia  in  one,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  soda ;  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  other,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese,  this  latter  method 
gives  less  satisfactory  results.     If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the 


water,  and  determine  the  phoephorio  acid  in  the  solution  either  as  phoe^ 
phate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

III.  Ashes  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

§254. 

The  carbonic  acid,  which,  howevM*,  is  rarelj  found  in  ashes  of  this 
class,  is  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  §  252.  The  same 
applies  to  chlorine.  The  estimation  of  the  other  constituents  requires  a 
preliminary  decomposition  of  the  ash ;  this  may  be  effected  in  sereral 
ways,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Evaporate  the  ash  with  pure  solution  of  soda  to  dryness,  in  a  plati- 
num or  silver  disL  (The  results  of  many  experiments  have  shown  that 
by  this  operation  the  silicates  in  the  ash  are  completely  decomposed, 
whilst  the  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ash  is  left  untouch^,  or, 
at  least,  nearly  so.  The  heat  must  not  be  raised  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  mas&)  Pour  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  over  the  residue,  evaporate,  treat  again  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
proceed  with  the  insoluble  residue  (silica,  charcoal,  and  sand),  as  directed 
in  §  252,  lA,  1 ;  with  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  252,  A,  2,  or  3.  The 
alkalies  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  in  the  solution  j  they  are  esti- 
mated in  a  separate  portion  of  the  ash,  which  lor  this  purpose  is  decom- 
posed either  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  baiyta 
{Fresenitis  and  Will). 

2.  Way  and  Ogston  *  mix  the  ash  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  fuse  the  mixture  gradually  in  a  large  platinum  crucible 
(transferring  it  to  the  crucible  in  small  portions  at  a  time).  By  this 
process  the  ash  is  fully  prepared  for  decomposition  by  hydrochloric  seid, 
and  the  charcoal  which  it  may  contain  is  completely  destroyed,  leaving 
the  ash  perfectly  white.  The  silicic  acid  is  separated  according  to  the 
direction  given  in  §  252,  A,  1,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  may  he 
present  determined.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Way  and  OgsUm 
use  a  portion  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies,  by  the  method  described 
in  §  252,  A,  2,  c. ;  they  precipitate  the  remainder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
added  slightly  in  excess  ;t  they  then  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  portions, 
and  determine  in  one  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  lime  and 
magnesia  (§  253)  ;  in  the  other  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  directed  §  134, 

C.  Calculation  and  Abbanqemxmt  of  the  Results. 

^255. 

It  is  only  recently  that  chemists  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention 
seriously  to  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  for  the  benefit  of  vegetable 

*  "Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society,'*  YIIL,  Vvrt  1 ;  IMig  and  Kcppi 
"  Anniud  Beport,"  1849,  600. 

t  As  the  qoantity  of  nitrate  of  YMuyta  used  is  known,  an  exoeos  orer  the  calcolated 
weight  of  salphate  of  baryta  shows  that  lime  has  been  thrown  down  with  the  haiyU : 
the  quantity  of  this  sulphate  of  lime  is  calculated  from  the  ezceas  of  the  weight  of  tb« 
precipitate. 


1.  Do  plants  absolutely  require  certain  quantities  of  certain  consti- 
tuents )  and  if  so,  tohcU  are  these  constituents  ? 

2.  May  some  of  these  inorganic  constituents  be  replaced  hj  others  ? 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  proper  and  perfectly  satis&ctory  solution  of 

these  questions  can  be  expected  only  from  the  results  of  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  analyses,  and  that  a  great  many  chemists  must  contribute 
towards  such  a  solution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  thei 
results  of  all  analyses  of  vegetable  ashes  should  be  invariably  arranged 
and  reported  in  a  uniform  manner,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  readily 
and  irithout  recalculation. 

j^s  the  manner  in  which  the  bases  and  acids  found  were  originally 
combined  in  the  plant  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ash  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  and  since,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state, 
the  ashes  differ  as  regards  the  phosphates,  &c.,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  employed, — ^it  is  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  way  to  enu- 
merate the  per-centage  weights  of  the  bases  and  acids  separately.  The 
chlorine,  however,  is  put  down  as  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  should  the 
quantity  of  soda  present  be  insufficient,  as  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
proportion  of  sodium  contained  in  the  chloride  is  calculated  as  soda,  and 
the  calculated  weight  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  soda  found  ; 
since,  otherwise,  a  surplus  would  be  invariably  obtained  in  the  analysis, 
as  the  chloride  of  sodium  originally  present  In  the  ash  would  be  reckoned 
as  chlorine  and  «oda,  instead  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  The  manganese 
which  may  be  present  is  entered  as  proto-sesquioxide,  since  it  exists  in 
that  form  in  the  ash.  A  mere  report  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  con- 
stituents found  in  the  analysis  of  an  ash,  will  not  afford  the  requisite  data 
for  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  of  other  analyses,  as  it 
includes,  or  may  indude,  certain  substances  which  are  altogether  foreign 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  ash  is  analysed,  more  especially  charcoal 
and  sand.  To  render  practicable  a  comparison  of  the  results  severally 
obtained  in  different  analyses,  these  unessential  and  accidental  admixtures 
(charcocd  and  sand)  must  be  struck  out,  and  the  remaining  constituents 
of  the  ash  calculated  in  per-centage  parts. 

A  report  intended  to  show  the  composition  of  an  ash  as  revealed  by 
the  analytical  process,  must  include  the  carbonic  acid  among  the  essential 
constituents ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  inorganic  salts  which  a  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  the  carbonic 
acid  must  be  struck  out  of  the  calculation,  as  well  as  the  charcoal  and 
sand. 

To  satisfy  every  requirement,  it  is  best  to  state  the  results  both  ways, 
i.«.,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  unessential  parts  ;  the  first  statement 
will  enable  chemists  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  analysis, 
the  other  will  facilitate  comparisons.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  omitted 
from  the  second  report,  for  the  reason  stated,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  ash  must  be  mentioned  instead. 


n.  Q  Q 


Constituents  of  the  Ash  bear  in  the  uohfositiok  of  the  rLAsr, 

OB  PABT  OF  A  PlANT,  WHIOH  HAS  FUBNI8HED  CC. 

§256. 

The  usual  way  formerly  was  to  incinerate,  with  proper  caution,  a 
small  weighed  portion  of  the  carefully  dried  yegetable  substance,  and 
determine  the  total  amount  of  the  ash  ;  and  then  to  incinerate  a  larger 
unweighed  portion,  less  carefully  dried,  and  analyse  the  ash  obtained. 
A  simple  calculation  then  sufficed  to  find  the  per-oentage  proportions  of 
the  several  constituents.  For  instance,  some  grains  of  wheat  had  left 
upon  incineration  3  per  cent  of  ash,  containing  50  per  cent,  of  pfaosphorio 
acid  :  100  parts  of  these  grains  of  wheat  were  therofore  assumed  to  con- 
tain 1*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  add,  ko. 

This  method  is  unquestionably  most  convenient)  but,  unfortunatelj, 
it  does  not  give  sufficiently  accurate  results  in  all  cases^  since,  from  the 
causes  stated  in  §  250,  the  total  amount  of  the  ash  is  by  no  means  ooa- 
stant,  but  varies  more  or  less,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the 
manner,  intensity,  and  duration  of  the  process  of  ignition.  As  we  cao, 
therefore,  in  most  cases,  never  be  sure  that  the  smaller  portion  obtained 
in  the  determination  of  the  total  weight  of  the  ash,  corresponds  exactly 
in  composition,  &c.,  with  the  larger  portion  used  in  the  actual  analyufl^ 
it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to  weigh,  as  I  have  already  recommended  in 
§  250,  on  the  one  hand,  the  -total  quantity  of  the  (dried)  substance 
intended  for  incineration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of 
ash  obtained  and  intended  for  analysis. 

If  it  is  wished  to  avoid  this,  the  end  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in 
another  manner,  viz.,  by  incinerating  first  a  large  unweighed  portion  of 
the  vegetable  substance,  analysing  the  ash,  and  determining  thus  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  several  constituents ;  then  incinerating 
a  smaller  weighed  portion,  dried  at  212''  F.,  and  determining  in  the  ash 
one  of  those  constituents  which  are  not  liable  to  the  least  change  in 
quantity  from  the  mode  of  incineration — limef  for  instance.  As  the 
relative  quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  composition  of  the  plant  is 
known,  as  well  as  the  proportion  between  it  and  the  other  constitaentB 
of  the  ash,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  from  these  data  also  the  per-centage 
proportions  which  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash  bear  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plant. 


IV.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 
§257. 


The  proposition  being  fully  established  that  eveiy  plant  requires  for 
its  growth  and  development  certain  inorganic  matters  which  are  supplied 
by  Uie  soil  in  which  it  grows,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil  must  be  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  practical  farmer,  to  enable  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  judge  to  what 
kind  of  plants  a  given  soil  will  afford  the  requisite  nutriment,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  adapt  a  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  plant  bj 
a  proper  supply  of  the  necessary  manure. 


was  sumcieni;  lo  Know — irrespeotiTe  ot  ine  pnjsicai  conditions — wnicn  oi 
the  conBtituents  would  dissolve  in  water,  which  in  dilute  acids,  and 
wbicli  in  neither  of  these  solvents.  It  was  assamed  that  the  substances 
aolable  in  water  were  supplied  direct  to  the  plant  with  the  water 
abflorbed  from  the  soil ;  whilst  those  soluble  in  dilute  acids  were  made 
available  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  ammonia ;  and  the 
insoluble  substances,  lastly,  were  only  slowly  and  gradually  prepared,  by 
progressive  disintegration  and  decomposition,  to  serve  as  nutriment  for 
plants. 

Liehig  ("  On  Modem  Agriculture,"  Letters  III.  and  VIII.,  Wal- 
ton and  Maberly)  has  lately  refuted  this  view  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants  ;  he  admits,  indeed  the  co-operation  of  the  solvents  named,  but 
be  attributes  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  an  inherent  &culty  of  with- 
drawing and  appropriating  from  the  soil  substances  which  neither 
pare  water  nor  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  would  be  able  to 
withdraw.  Indeed,  ai'able  soil  exercises,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  similar  action 
to  that  of  porous  charcoal,  withdrawing,  like  the  latter,  from  fluids,  sub- 
stances which  they  hold  in  solution,  as,  e.g.,  ammonia  from  ammoniacal 
solution,  silicic  acid  and  potassa  from  solution  of  soluble  glass,  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia  from  its  solution  in  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  &o, ;  which  of  course  sufficiently  proves  that  these 
substances  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  at  least  not  completely, 
by  water,  or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 

l^ow,  although  the  way  in  which  plants  take  up  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  their  food  from  the  soil  is  not  as  yet  clearly  established, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  different  degrees  of 
solubility  of  the  several  constituents  will  not  enable  the  agricultural 
chemist  to  judge  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil ;  that  no  useful  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  the  component  parts  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  same  ; 
and  that  the  state  of  mechanical  division  in  which  the  several  constituents 
exist  in  the  soil  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  state  of  solubility. 

Besides  the  inorganic  constituents,  there  are  found  in  most,  in  fact 
nearly  in  all  soils,  organic  substances  (vegetable  and  animal  remains  and 
the  products  of  their  decomposition).  That  these  organic  substances 
exercise  a  material  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  unquestionable  ; 
and,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  of  this  in- 
fluence, this  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  obtain  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  organic  constituents  con- 
tained in  a  soil. 

The  old  methods  of  analysing  soils  by  preparing  aqueous  extracts, 
&c.,  and  examining  them,  are  of  course  no  longer  applicable ;  the 
analytical  process  is  now  properly  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  I., 
Mechanical  Analysis,  and,  IL,  Chemical  Analysis. 

I.  Mbohasical  Analysis  of  the  Soil  {Fr.  SehtUze,  '<  Joum.  £  prakt. 

Chem.,  47,  241). 

§  258. 

1.  Take  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  mix  intimately,  and 
dry  in  the  air.  If  the  soil  contains  pebbles  or  stones,  weigh  the  total 
quantity  of  the  sample,  then  pick  out  the  stones  and  weigh  them.  Kee^i 
the  air-dried  soil  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle. 

Q  Q  2 


weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  shows  the  amount  of  moisture ;  calculate 
this  for  100  parts  of  the  dried  soil.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  air- 
dried  soil  is  found  to  consist  of  96  parts  of  dried  soil  and  4  parts  of 
moisture,  4*17  parts  of  moisture  are  calculated  for  100  parts.  Keep  the 
dried  soil  for  chemical  analysis  (see  II.). 

3.  Crush  the  air-dried  soil  with  the  hand,  if  caked,  and  weigh  off  a 
quantity  exactly  corresponding  to  1000  grammes  of  soil  dried  at  212"*  F. 
Pass  this  through  a  wire  sieve  with  meshes  3  millimetres  in  diameter, 
fitted  on  to  a  bottom  for  collecting  the  particles  passing  through 
the  meshes.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  remove  the  sieve 
from  the  bottom,  and  place  it  in  a  dish  (A),  pour  in  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  contents  of  the  sieve,  and  wash  by  hand  until  the  day  is 
completely  separated  from  the  gravel ;  then  rinse  the  latter  thoroughly 
with  water,  transfer  the  contents  of  the  sieve  to  a  dish,  dry  at  212^  F.,  and 
weigh.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  then  iguited  in  the  air,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  the  gravd, 

4.  Pass  the  product  of  the  first  sifting  through  another  wire  sieve 
with  meshes  0*66  millimetres  in  diameter,  collecting  the  particles  passing 
through  in  the  bottom,  as  in  the  first  operation.  Remove  the  sieve, 
place  it  in  a  dish  (B),  pour  in  the  contents  of  A,  rinse  thoroughlj 
with  water,  adding  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  B.  Wash  the  earth 
in  the  sieve  with  water  until  the  clay  \&  completely  separated  from  the 
gravelly  sand  ;  then  wash  the^latter  thoroughly  with  water,  transfer  to 
a  dish,  dry  at  212®  F.,  and  weigh.  If  the  latter  is  then  ignited  in  the 
air,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter  mixed 
with  the  gravelly  sand. 

5,  The  results  of  the  preceding  operations  show  how  much  1000 
grammes  of  earth  dried  at  212°  F.  contain  of 

a.  Gravel,  determined  by  direct  weighing ; 

6,  OrameUy  mnd,        „  ,; 

r  Coarse  sand, 
I      fine  sand, 

finest  particles 

removable  by 
elutriation, 

6.  To  effect  the  separate  determination  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  c,  the  soil  which  has  passed  through  the  fine  sieve  must  be  elutriated. 
The  apparatus  described  §  236,  A  (Mechanical  Analysis  of  Clays),  ii  used 
for  this  purpose.     Dry  about  40  grammes  of  the  product  of  the  second 
sifting  at  212^  F.,  weigh  off  30  grammes  of  the  dried  soil,  transfer  to 
a  porcelain  dish,  add  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  stir, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.     If  the  soil  is  very  clayey,  a  porcelain  pestle 
should  be  used  for  stirring,  instead  of  a  glass   rod,  and  the  opentioa 
frequently  repeated,  to  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  clay  from 
the  sand.      Transfer  the  mass  after  cooling,  to  the  elutriating  glass* 
with  proper  rinsing,   and  remove  first  the  clay  and  fine  sand  from 
the  coarser  sand,   then   the  clay  from   the  fine  sand,   in  the  exact 
manner  directed  §  236,  A  (Mechanical  Analysis  of  Clays).     The  fine 
sand  and  the  coarse  sand  are  dried  ajb  212°  F.,  weighed,  and  then  ignited 
with  free  access  of  air ;  the  loss  of  weight  seyerally  observed  indicates 


estimated  collectively  by  the  difference,  since        i 
1000  grammes — (a  +  6)  =  c.  I 


7.  Deduct  from  the  30  grammes  boiled  with  water,  a  the  coarse  sand, 
h  the  fine  sand ;  the  difTerence  shows  the  quantity  of  the  finest  particles 
remoTed  by  the  process  of  elutriatiou,  including  a  certain,  though  very 
trifling,  proportion  of  soil  dissolyed  by  the  elutriating  water.  Calculate 
the  several  quantities  of  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  elutriated 
particles  found  in  the  30  grammes,  for  the  total  amount  of  these  three 
constituents  found  in  1000  grammes  of  the  soil  dried  at  212^  F.  (com- 
pare 5,  e) ;  and  enter  the  weights  found  in  the  report  of  the  results 
sub  5,  e ;  then,  by  removing  the  decimal  point,  convert  the  per  mils, 
into  per  oent& 

8w  The  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis  are  properly  reported  as 
follows : — 

100  parts  of  the  soil  dried  at  212''  F.  contain  (by  way  of  illustra- 
tion) say : — 

OombaBtible 
or  volatile 
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2-10  stones  in  100  parts  of  dried  soiL 

4-17  moisture  calculated  to  have  been  present  in  a  quantity  of  air- 
dried  soil,  corresponding  to  100  parts  dried  at  212°  F. 

II.  Chemical  Analysis. 
§  259. 

If  the  chemical  ianalyBis  of  a  soil  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit 
indicated  in  §  257,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the 
component  parts  separated  by  the  mechanical  process,  and  accordingly  to 
take  into  consideration  also  the  substances  dissolved  by  the  water  of 
elutriation.  However^  it  is  generally  sufficient  for  agricultural  pur^ 
poses  to  confine  the  analysis  to  the  following  processes : — 

1.  Mix  the  several  samples  of  soil  taken  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
field  intimately,  dry  at  212°  F.,  and  heat  100  grammes  of  the  dried 
soil,  with  access  of  air,  to  feeble  ignition  (best  in  a  flat  vessel  of 
clay,  porcelain,  or  silver,  placed  in  a  muffle),  until  the  organic  matters 
are  completely  destroyed;  saturate  the  residue,  after  cooling,  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dry  at  a  gentle 
heat,  raising  the  temperature  finally  to  a  somewhat   higher   degree, 


tiou  of  weight  indicates  the  Mai  qwuni^y  of  the  orgame  subgUmces^ 
ammonia  saUa,  and  the  ehemicaUy  combined  water,  Paas  the  ignited 
residue  through  the  wire  sieve  with  meshes  0*66  millimetreB  diameter 
(§  258,  4),  to  separate  the  gravel  and  gravelly  sand  from  the  finer  par- 
ticles (the  sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  particles  of  clay).  Wash  the  gravel 
and  the  gravelly  sand,  to  remove  the  still  adhering  soil,  and  dry.  The 
coarser  and  the  finer  parts  so  separated  are  then  severally  smalyaed, 
fractional  portions  being  taken  of  each,  and  the  results  calculated  for  100 
parts. 

2.  Weigh  off  20  grammes  of  the  gently  ignited  finer  portion  of  the 
soil,  add  water,  then  hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  heat  gently 
for  some  time  on  the  water  bath,  filter*  into  a  half-litre  flask,  wash  nndl 
the  last  washings  no  longer  show  an  add  reaction,  then  fill  with  water 
to  the  mark,  and  mix. 

a.  Dry  the  residue,  ignite  gently,  weigh,  then  treat  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  as  direct^  §  236,  B,  2nd  method,  6.  Should  the  separated 
sand  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  other  than  pure  quartz  sand, 
another  portion  of  it  must  be  analysed  in  the  way  usually  employed  for 
silicates. 

h.  Measure  off  4  several  portions  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  M»&ift'on, 
of  50  or  100  aa,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  certun 
constituents  present. 

In  a,  determine  the  evlphiMxe  acid  as  directed  §  132, 1. 

In  /3,  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  134,  b,  /3. 

In  y,  the  ii'on  as  directed  §  113,  2,  a.t 

In  ^,  the  sUiicic  acid,  aitumina,  protoxide  of  numgamese,  lime,  magnesia, 
potassa,  and  soda.  Separate  first  the  silicic  acid  (§  140,  II.,  a),  then  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  protoxide  of  manganese,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  alkalies,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  161  ;  if  much  iron  is 
present,  by  §  IGl,  2  (96) •  Bear  in  mind  that  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  thrown  down 
by  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the  alumina^ 
both  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  found  in  y  and  the  phosphoric  add  found  is 
/3,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  ignited  and  weighed  predpitate. 

3.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  gentlj 
ignited  finer  part  of  the  soil,  see  (1),  as  directed  §  139^  II.,  e,  a,bb, 

4.  Treat  portions  of  the  gravel  and  coarse  sand  obtained  in  1,  in  tiie 
same  way  as  the  finer  partides  in  2  and  3.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
part  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add  may  often  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
nature  of  the  fragments  of  stone^  &a,  can  be  determined  in  the  minsa- 
logical  way. 

There  remains  now  still,  beddes  the  determination  of  the  organic 
matter,  that  of  the  ammonia^  chlorine,  and  nitric. add.  Although  it  maj 
be  assumed  that  these  constituents  are  present  only  in  the  sifted  finer 

*  To  guard  against  obstmction  of  the  filter,  it  is  advisable  to  transfer  first  the  ooaner 
fragments  to  it,  before  pouring  on  the  fluid  with  the  mechanically  suspended  finer  ptf* 
tides  of  clay. 

t  If  the  soil  contains  protoxide  of  iron,  extract  a  Separate  portion  of  the  noB-igiiited 
finer  part  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  then  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  aolutioD, 
as  directed  §  112,  2,  a.  Calculate  this  upon  the  weight  of  soil  contained  in%  »^ 
deduct  the  result  from  the  total  quantity  of  iron  found  in  7 ;  the  differente  gives  the 
quantity  of  iron  present  as  sesquioxide. 


5.  Boil  a  tolerably  large  portion  of  the  air-dried  soil  (which  must  be 
calculated  upon  eoil  dried  at  212''  F.),  with  dilute  milk  of  lime,  best  in  a 
small  copper  still,  and  determine  the  expelled  cmimonia  by  BotusingauU^s 
method,  §  209,  8. 

6.  To  determine  the  chlorine,  treat  a  portion  of  the  soil  dried  at  212^ 
F.  with  highly  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  precipitate  the  solution 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141,  a). 

7.  To  determine  the  nUric  add,  extract  a  weighed  portion  of  the  air- 
dried  soil  (which  must  becalculated  upon  soil  dried  at  2 1 2''  F.),  as  completely 
as  practicable  with  water,  and  treat  the  extract  as  directed  §  209,  9. 
Should  the  presence  of  larger  proportions  of  organic  matters  prevent  the 
use  of  the  method  described  §  149,  II.,  a,  a,  the  method  p  or  y,  must  be' 
employed. 

The  aqueous  extract  may  be  prepared,  either  stiictly  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  214  of  Fresenitu's  "Qualitative  Analysis,"  or  in  the 
following  manner,*  which  requires  the  use  of  a  three-necked  Woul/*8 
bottle,  provided  also  with  a  lateral  tubulated  orifice  in  the  lower  part. 
A  wide  glass  cylinder  open  at  the  top  anid  narrowing  towards  the  lower 
end  (a  percolator),  which  holds  about  1000  grammes  of  soil,  fits  air-tight 
into  the  middle  neck.  Push  down  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  percolator 
a  loose  plug  of  sponge,  spread  over  this  a  layer  of  pure  sifted  gravel, 
cover  the  latter  with  a  thick  layer  of  washed  fine  sand,  and  then 
introduce  the  soil  Fit  a  tube  connected  with  a  hand  air-pump 
into  one  of  the  other  necks,  and  close  the  third  neck  and  the  lower 
opening.  Moisten  the  soil  with  water,  pouring  on  from  tune  to  time  a 
fresh  quantity,  and  continuing  in  this  way  for  24  hours ;  then  rarefy  the 
air  in  the  botde  by  means  of  the  hand-pump,  which  will  force  the  water 
charged  with  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  more  rapidly  from  the  percolator 
into  the  bottla  When  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  remove  the  stopper  from 
the  third  neck,  place  a  vessel  under  the  lower  opening  to  receive  the 
fluid,  and  then  remove  the  stopper.f  The  solution  so  obtained  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

8.  DetermincUion  of  the  Adda  of  Humu8\  {UlmiCy  Eumic,  Geie 
Adds). 

Digest  from  10  to  100  grammes  of  the  air-dried  soil  (according  as  the 
qualitative  analysis  has  shown  the  presence  of  a  smaller  or  greater  quantity 
of  the  acids  of  humus)  for  several  hours,  at  176° — 194*F.,  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda ;  filter.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
slightly  acid  reaction ;  the  acids  of  humus  will  separate  in  the  form  of 
brown  flakes.  Collect  these  flakes  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  until  the 
water  just  appears  colored ;  dry,  and  weigh.  Bum  the  dry  mass,  deduct 
the  weight  of  the  ash  (after  subtracting  the  filter  ash)  from  that  of  the  dry 
mass,  and  enter  the  difference  in  the  oJculation  as  ciddt  of  humus. 

9.  Estimation  of  the  so-caUed  Humus  Coal  (Jllmine  i^nd  Eumine). 
Boil  a  quantity  of  soil  equal  to  that  taken  in  e,  in  a  porcelain  dish, 

*  Professor  Fr.  Sckube;  oommnnioated  by  letter. 

t  If  the  Wovlft  bottle  Ib  not  proTided  with  a  lower  tabulature,  the  fluid  is  removed 
with  the  aid  of  a  siphon. 

X  With  regard  to  the  estimatioii  of  the  organic  oonstitnentfl,  compare  OUo,  Sprmgt^i 
«<Bodenkande,''  page  480,  &c. ;  and  also  Fr,  Sch^Oze^  <*JoiinL  1  Frakt.  Ghem.,** 
Tol.  47,  p.  241,  kc 


total  amount  of  the  acids  of  humus  present  in  the  same  manner  as  in  8. 
The  difference  between  the  veights  obtained  respectively  in  8  and  9, 
expresses  the  quantity  of  humio  acid  vhich  has  been  formed  from  the 
ulmine  or  humine  by  the  process  of  boiling  with  potassa ;  enter  it  in 
the  calculation  as  humiu  eooL 

10.  DetermincUion  of  the  Organic  Matter  which  hcu  not  <m  yet  suffered 
conversion  into  ffumic  Acid,  Bumus  Coal,  or  similar  Products. 

Determine  the  carbon  in  the  soil  by  the  method  of  organic  analysis, 
either  deducting  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  form  of  carbonates  from 
the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  obtained,  or  first  completely  removing 
the  carbonates  from  the  soil  by  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
and  thorough  washing,t  before  proceeding  to  combustion  with  oxide 
of  copper.  As  the  oxide  of  copper  need  not  be  very  carefully  dried,  and 
as  the  weighing  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  omitted,  the  process  is 
much  simpler  than  an  ordinary  organic  analysisL  According  to  Fr. 
SckuhSy  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  on  an  average  to  100  parts  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  60  parts  of  carbon  to  100  parts  of  humas 
substances.  The  quantity  of  carbon  corresponding  to  the  humus  sub- 
stances  is  calculated  by  the  latter  proportion  (60  :  100),  the  result  de- 
ducted from  the  total  amount  of  carbon,  and  100  parts  of  other  organic 
matter  are  entered  for  every  58  parts  of  the  difference,  f 

11.  JDeterminaUonofthel^rogeninaSoiL 

The  soil  contains,  besides  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  enclosed  within  its 
pores  (which  is  disregarded),  nitrogen  in  three  different  forma  of  com- 
bination— viz.,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  organic  matter.  By  determining, 
by  organic  analysis,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  soil, 
and  subtracting  from,  this  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
we  find  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  compounds 
being  included  already  in  the  results  of  10,  is  not  ent^ed  in  the  list  bm 
an  element  of  the  calculation,  but  simply  by  way  of  information. 

12.  Determination  of  Waxy  and  Resinous  Svhstanoes, 

Waxy  and  resinous  substances  are  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in 
some  kinds  of  soil  only.  Their  determination  may  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : — Dry  100  grammes  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bath,  boil 
repeatedly  with  strong  spirit  of  wine,  collect  the  filtrates  in  a  flask,  and 
distil  off  half  the  spirit.  Let  the  mixture  cool,  which  wiU  cause  the 
wax  to  separate.  Collect  this  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  cold  spirit 
of  wine,  and  determine  the  weight.     £vaporate  the  filtrate  (in  the  last 

*  If  the  qmmtitj  of  the  hnmtu  coal  ib  very  considerable,  the  fluid  alone  is  poured 
on  the  filter  at  first,  and  the  sediment  boiled  once  more  with  solution  of  potaasi,  before 
it  is  transferred  to  the  filter. 

f  The  quantity  of  oi^nic  snbetance  dLssolved  in  this  process  is  mostly  so  trifling  thst 
it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

t  If  the  determination  in  the  bulk  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  a  soil  is  deemed 
sufficient,  the  chemist  may  omit  the  processes  8,  9,  and  12,  confining  the  analysis,  in 
ibis  respect,  to  the  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  carbon,  accurding  to  the  direetton 
of  12,  entering  100  parts  of  organic  substance  for  59  parts  of  carbon.  To  determine  th« 
organic  matter  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  dried  earth  suflen  by  ignition,  appesn 
to  me  altogether  inadmissible,  as  the  expulsion  of  water  from  the  clay,  &c,  must  neeee- 
sarily  render  the  results  quite  unreliable. 


11  the  quantity  of  wax  and  resin  is  in  any  way  considerable,  it  must  be 
dedacted  from  the  weight  of  the  acids  of  humus,  as  the  latter  have  been 
weighed  inclusive  of  the  waxy  and  resinous  matters. 

13.  The  remUa  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  should  be  arranged 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  soil  I  think  the  following  plan  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  numbers  are  only  given  for  a  few  of  the  constituents,  by  way  of 
illastration.  They  are  of  course  arbitrary ;  but  they  correspond  as  far 
as  practicable  with  those  assumed,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis. 

100  parts  of  soil  dried  at  2W  F.  contain  :— 
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4-17  moisture  per  100  parts  of  dried  soil  (air-dried). 

To  enable  the  agricultural  chemist  to  pronounce  on  the  quality  of  a 
soil,  he  must^  besides  the  preceding  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis, 
ascertain  also  the  most  important  physical  conditions  of  the  same,  such 
as  the  actual  and  the  apparent  specific  gravity,  the  faculty  of  retaining 
water,  &o,  <fec. ;  and  also  the  power  which  a  soU  possesses  of  withdrawing 
from  aqueous  solution  certain  important  elements  of  the  food  of  plants, 
more  particularly  ammonia,  dissolved  silicic  acid,  salts  of  potassa,  phos- 
phatesy  &c.  For  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
physical  c(»idition  of  soils,  I  refer  to  Schiibler,  ^  Grondsatze  der  Agri- 


d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.,"  vol  105,  page  113. 


V.  ANALYSIS  OF  MANURES. 
5  260. 

I  BPBAK  here  simply  pf  tke  manures  supplied  by  the  urine  and  excre- 
ments, and  the  blood  and  bone  of  animalB.  The  examination  of  manures 
has  chiefly  a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods. 
The  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  con- 
stituents, of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  organic  matters 
^characterized  by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  salts  of  ammonia,  nitratesp 
phosphates,  silicates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths 
(potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  Bespeoting  the  condition  in  which  the 
ingredients  of  manures  may  be  deemed  to  exercise  the  most  effective  and 
favorable  action  on  the  soil,  our  views  are  much  less  clear ;  indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  universally  applicable  and  valid  rule  cannot  well  be  laid 
down  in  this  respect ;  since  the  agriculturist  sometimes  wishes  a  manors 
containing  most  of  its  constituents  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  will 
accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing  action,*  and  sometimes  one 
which  will  only  gradually  supply  the  soil  with  the  substances  required 
by  the  plants. 

I  will  here  give  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examining 
manures ;  2,  methods  of  analysing  guano  and  bone  manures. 

A.  Analysis  of  Makubbs  in  generajl 
§  261. 
Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  crumbling,  then  weigh 
off  successively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  analytic 
processes. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water, 

Dry  10  grammes  in  the  water-bath,  and  determine  the  loss  of  weight 
(§  28).  It  is'  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  correction  on  account  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes  with  the  water.t 

2.  Iktermincaion  of  the  total  Amount  qf fixed  GonetUuenis, 
Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  residue  left  in  1, 

in  a  platinum  dish  (§  250,  2),  or  in  a  large  platinum  crucible  placed  in 
an  oblique  position,  and  weigh  the  ash. 

3.  Determination  of  the  Constituenie  soluble  in  Water,  and  aleo  of 
those  insoluble  in  Water. 

Digest  10  grammes  of  the  fresh  manure  with  300  cc  of  water,  paas 

*  This  sort  of  mannre  may,  however,  prove  iignrious  to  tender  plants^  if  applied  in  too 
large  quantity,  without  proper  dilution  with  water,  and  in  dry  weather. 

t  TUm  determination  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  ia  best  effected  by  drying  tbe 
mannre  in  a  little  boat  inserted  into  a  tabe ;  the  tube  is  heated  to  212"  F.,  in  the  water- 
or  air-bath,  a  current  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it,  by  means  of  an  aipizator  j 
the  air  on  entering  is  made  to  pass  through  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the  air 
passing  out  through  two  U-shaped  tubes  containing  standard  oxalic  aeid.  After  diying* 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelled,  which  has  combined  with  the  oxalic  aeid,  is  dsto^ 
mmed  (§  99,  8). 


of  the  substanoes  insoluble  in  vater,  and  the  difference — after  deducting 
the  water  found  in  1 — ogives  the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents. 
Incinerate  now  the  insoluble  residue,  and  weigh  the  ash ;  the  weight  of 
the  ash  expresses  the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in 
the  insoluble  part,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2 
gives  the  total  amount  of  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  part. 

4.  SeparcUe  Determination  of  the  aevercdjixed  Cofietihtents. 

Dry  a  larger  portion  of  the  manure,  and  treat  it  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  for  the  preparation  and  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

5.  Determmation  of  the  tottU  amotmt  o/Ammonick, 

Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  hy  Schloting^s  method 
(§99,3,6).» 

6.  Determinaiion  of  the  total  Amovmt  of  Nitrogen, 

Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  a  feebly  acid  reaction  j  dry, 
and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  entire  mass  or  in  a  weighed  portion, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  187.  Deduct  from  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  ammonia  and  the 
nitric  acid ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
organic  substances.  It  is  generally  sufficient^  however,  to  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Determinatum  of  the  total  Amownt  of  Carbon, 

Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of  1  by  the  process  of  organic 
analysis;  If  the  dried  manure  contains  carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic 
acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and  deduct  the  result  ^m  the  total  amount 
obtained  by  the  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  formal  in  the  latter  process  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic 
substances. 

8.  DeUnrnnatum  of  the  NUric  Acid. 

Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water,  and  evaporate 
the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  distinct  alkaline 
reaction  ;  filter  after  some  time,  then  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
weigh  the  residue,  and  determine  in  a  fractional  part  of  it  the  nitric  acid 
as  directed  §  149,  II.,  o^  a;  or,  if  the  prescDce  of  organic  substances 
interferes  with  the  application  of  this  method,  as  directed  §  149,  II., 
a,  /3  or  y. 

fi.   AlTALTSIS  OF  GUAKO. 

§  262. 

Ouano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowl,  well  known  for  its  great  fertilizing 
properties,  not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different 
islands  from  which  our  supplies  are  derived,  but  is  often  also  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  soil,  brick-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  matters. 
Guano  being  an  important  article  of  commerce,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  why  it  should  be  made  the  object  of  chemical  examina- 
tion more  frequently  than  other  manures. 

*  If  the  qiumtity  of  ammonia  is  only  small,  the  decimal  standard  oxalic  acid  is 
vied. 


1.  DeiermiruUion  of  the  Water, 

This  is  effected  exactly  as  in  §  261,  1.  Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to 
18  per  cent* 

2.  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  of  fixed  ConstUnenis, 
Incinerate  a  weighed  portion  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  cnicihle 

placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  weigh  the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from 
30  to  33  per  cent,  of  ash,  guano  of  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent, 
and  a  wilfrilly  adulterated  article  often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine 
guano  is  white  or  gray.  A  yellow  or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteratiou 
with  loam,  sand,  or  soil.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  incineration 
good  guano,  in  its  incipient  decomposition  by  heat^  emits  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odor  and  white  frimes. 

3.  Determi/nation  of  the  Constituents  eclMe  in  WcUer,  and  also  of 
those  insMtie  in  Water, 

Heat  10  grammes  of  guano  with  about  200  c.c  of  water,  pass  the 
solution  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  undissoWed  portion  with 
hot  water,  until  the  water  running  off  looks  no  longer  yellowish  and 
leaves  no  perceptible  residue  when  evaporated  upon  platinum  foil ;  dry 
the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  weight  of  the  water  and  of  the 
insoluble  residue  from  the  weight  of  the  guano ;  the  difference  expresses 
the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  the  insoluble  part 
and  weigh  the  ash ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  fixed  soluble 
salts.  With  very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble  in  water 
amounts  to  from  50  to  55  per  cent. ;  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from  80  to 
90  per  cent.  The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuine  guano 
evolves  ammonia  upon  evaporation,  emits  a  urinous  smeU,  and  leaves  a 
brown  saline  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  The  Determination  of  the  several  fixed  Constituents; 

5.  The  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  of  Ammonia; 

6.  The  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  of  Nitrogen; 

7.  The  Determination  of  the  total  Amount  ofCarboUy 
are  effected  by  the  methods  given  in  §  261. 

8.  Determvnoition  of  the  Carbonic  Acid, 

Genuine  guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbonates.  If 
therefore  a  guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof  of 
adulteration  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

9.  Determination  of  the  Uric  Add, 

If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iiric  acid  which  a  guano 
contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak  solution  of  sods 
at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  the  uric  acid  on  a  weighed  filter,  diy, 
and  weigh. 

As  the  manuring  value  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  by  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  which  it 
contains,  the  analysis  may  be  considerably  shortened,  and  confined  to 
the  following  processes : — 

a.  Determination  of  Water  (see  1). 


nitrate  of  potassa  ;  heat  cautiously,  dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic 
acid  until  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved;  lastly — without  previously 
filtering  off  the  very  trifling  precipitate  of  sesquiozide  of  iron — acetate 
of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed 
§  134,  1,  c. 

d.  Determination  of  Nitrogen^  by  the  method  described  §  187.  As 
mixing  the  guano  in  the  mortar  with  soda-lime  would  be  attended  with 
escape  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to  effect 
this  operation  in  the  combustion  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (see  §  176, 
fig.  104). 

C.  Analysis  of  Gbotjkd  Boniss. 

§263. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  powder. 

I.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  fresh  bones,  which  is 
generally  very  coarse. 

IT.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  decayed 
bones. 

III.  The  powder  of  bones  which,  pi-evious  to  the  operation  of  grinding, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  aqueous  vapors. 

L  Is  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  &t  and 
of  gelatinous  matter. 

II.  Is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances. 

III.  Is  much  finer  than  I.  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  &t,  and  is 
still  poorer  in  gelatinous  matter  than  II. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in  the  first  place,  by  careful  inspection,  sifting, 
and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  comminution,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  matters. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Water. — Dry  a  sample  at  212°F, 

3.  Determination  of  the  total  Amovml  of  fixed  Gonstittients, — Ignite 
about  5  grammes,  with  access  of  air,  until  the  ash  appears  white  j  then 
weigh  the  residue. 

4.  Determination  of  the  fixed  Constititente  severally, — Treat  the  ash  of 
3  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  off  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  &c.), 
and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  §  253. 

5.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen, — Ignite  0*5 — 0*8  grm,  with  soda- 
lime  (§  187). 

6.  Determination  of  the  Fat. — Exhaust  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
(very  finely  pounded),  by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at 
230*  F.  The  loss  of  weight  minus  the  mixture  found  in  2,  shows  the 
amount  of  &t  By  way  of  control,  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off,  and 
the  residual  fiit  weighed,  care  being  taken  to  leave  no  water  under 
the  &t 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  collective  weight  of  the  fixed 
constituents,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  fat ;  the  difference  expresses  the 
quantity  of  gelatiruma  matter  contained  in  the  analysed  sample. 

8.  Determine  the  eoffbonic  add  as  directed  §  139,  II.,  6,  a,  lb. 


To  increase  the  efSciencj  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime  as  a  mantmng  agent, 
it  is  often  treated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphnric  acid,  with  additdon 
of  water.  This  treatment  causes  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
of  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  soluble  in  water.  If  2  equivalents  of  hydraied 
sulphuric  acid  are  used  to  1  equivalent  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
decomposition  is  complete ;  if  less  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  not  complete.  If  the  decomposed  moist  mass  is  converted  into  a 
dry  powder  by  addition  of  some  indifferent  body,  the  add  phosphate  of 
lime  remains  soluble  in  water ;  but  if  wood  ashes  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, phosphate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whilst  part  of  the  soluble  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  is  reconverted  to  the  basic  state,  and  becomes  insoluble 
in  water.  Manures  prepared  in  the  manner  described,  are  called  super- 
phosphates ;  they  are  made  from  calcined  bones,  bone  ash,  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime,  coprolites,  and  also  from  the  powder  of  fresh  bones. 
The  analysis  of  these  preparations  being  intended  not  only  to  show  the 
quantities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  them,  but  to  give 
information  also  with  regard  to  the  state  of  solubility  of  these  consti- 
tuents, and  more  especially  of  the  phosphates,  the  analytical  proces 
is  less  simple  than  for  guano  and  ground  bones. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grammes  of  the  sample  at  320"^  F.  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses,  a,  the  moisture  ;  b,  the  toater  of  the  gypsum. 

2.  Boil,  in  a  dish,  10  grammes  of  the  sample  with  water,  let  deposit, 
decant  the  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  and  repeat  the  process  of  boiling,  with 
moderate  quantities  of  water,  until  the  decanted  fluid  no  longer  shows 
acid  reaction.  Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  the  volume  of 
250  C.C.,  and  dry  the  residue  at  about  212''F. 

3.  Of  the  aqueous  solution,  which  generally  appears  yellow  from  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  measure  off  3  portions,  a  and  /3  of  50  cc. 
each ;  y  of  100  cc. 

a.  Evaporate  a  in  a  platinum  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  proceed  with  iLe 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  320**  F.,  and  weigh  ;  ignite  the  weighed 
residue,  and  weigh  again  ;  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two 
weighings  expresses  the  quantity  of  orgamc  maUer  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. Boil  the  residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter, 
pi'ecipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little 
chloride  of  barium,  then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  according  to  §  153,  4,  a,  /3  (16)- 

/3.  Precipitate  /3  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  t^e  sulphuni 
add  in  the  usual  way  (§  132,  L,  1). 

y.  Add  to  y  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue 
gently,  then  treat  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  complete'  solution  is  effected.  Add  to  tire 
clear  fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  in  excess;  filter  from  the  phosphate 
of  sesquioande  of  iron,  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions,  aiid 
determine  in  one  the  phosphoric  a,cid,  by  means  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  (§  134,  c),  in  the  other  the  lime  and  magnesia  ta 
directed  §  154,  4,  b  (31). 


expreflaes  the  total  amount  of  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Moisten 
the  residue  now  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  ignite  gently,  with  access  of  air, 
until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt,  t^en  weigh 
again ;  the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  weighings  expresses 
the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  boiling 
for  some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  the  washing  water  to  ^  litre ;  treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed 
in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  add  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  off  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  cc.  In  tba  former  determine  the 
ndphnric  acid,  in  the  latter  the  phosphate  o/sesquioxide  of  iron  (if  present), 
lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  directed  in  3,  ^  and  y. 

7.  Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generally 
consists  only  of  sand,  day,  and  silicic  acid.  To  make  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  should  some  more 
gypsum  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solution. 
Treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed  §  235,  b,  to  separate  the  silicic 
acid  from  the  clay  and  sand. 

8.  Lastly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0*8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
(§  187).  As  the  nitrogen  is  already  included  in  the  weight  of  the  organic 
matter,  it  is  simply  entered  in  the  report  of  the  results  by  way  of 
information,  and  not  as  an  element  of  the  calculation. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt,  determine  the 
ammonia  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 


VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 
§265. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our  attention  to 
the  following  constituents  :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous 
vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases  (many  of  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  always  present  in  very  minute  traces)  are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  excellent  investigations 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Brunner,  Bunsen,  Dumas  and  BoussingavU, 
RegnavU  and  Beiset,  and  others,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmosphere.  Excellent 
descriptions  of  these  methods  will  be  found  in  ff.  Base  s  *'  Handbuch  der 
analytischen  Ghemie,**  vol.  ii.  p.  853  ;  in  Graham^ s  "  Chemistry ;"  in 
LifbiQi  Poggendorff,  and  Wdhler's  **  Handwbrterbuch  der  Chemie,**  2nd 
edit*  voL  ii  p.  431;  and  Bunsen' s  "  Gasometry,"  translated  by  Boscoe.  ' 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  convenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  technical  or  medical  purposes. 

A.  Determinatiok  of  the  Water  and  Cabbonic  Aoid. 
§266. 
The  determination  of  these  two  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  was 
formerly  usually  effected  by  Bruwver's  method,  that  is,  by  slowly  drawing, 


Fig.  147  representfi  an  aspirator,  coiifitnicted  on  RegTmvifs  plan. 


The  vessel  V  is  made  of  zinc-platecl  sheet  iroD,  or  of  sbeet  linc  ■  it 
holds  from  50  to  100  UtreR^  and  standn  iij)od  a  Btrong  trijjod  iu  a  trough 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  water.  At  a  a  hrass 
tube,  c,  with  stopcock  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement.  Into  the  aperture 
hj  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  Y  is  fixed  air- tight  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked 
in  wax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  ia  bent  slightly  upward^  to  guard  against  the  least 
chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel  from  below.  The  capacity  of  the  veKsel 
is  ascertained  by  filling  it  completely  with  water,  and  then  accurately 
measuring  the  contents  in  graduated  vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  r  is  con- 
nected air-tight  with  F,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  ;  the  tubes  A — F 
are  similarly  connected.  A,  B^  E,  and  F  are  filled  with  perfectly  neutral 
chloride  of  calcium  ;  C  and  I>  with  moist  hydrate  of  potaaaa^*  Finallv; 
A  is  also  connected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the  place  from  which 
the  air  intended  for  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  Tlie  corks  of  the  tubes  are 
coated  over  with  sealing  wax.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  intended  to  with- 
draw the  moisture  from  the  air  ;  they  are  weighed  together.  C,  D,  and 
E  are  also  weighed  jointly,  C  and  I)  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  ;  E  the 
aqueous  vapors  which  the  air  dried  in  A  and  B  may  take  up  fix>m  the 

*  In  the  last  edition  I  hud  r^comiD  ended  p  qui  ice  etone  moiHtened  neipectir^lj  viti 
mlphnric  acid  and  solution  of  jK^Uesa,  Instead  of  cblonJe  of  calcium  and  hj-Oi^te  «f 
potassa,  as  originally  employed  by  Btunntr.  But  Hla^siwcfz  ("  Chem*  Contmlbt.^"  ISSfi, 
page  575)  having  shown  that  BolutiQn  of  potaHsa  absorbs,  besidefl  carbonic  acid,  ala> 
oxygen, — a  fact  remarked  also  by  //.  /fo«e — ftnd  that  eolphuric  acid  Absorbs  nat  onlj 
aqaeons  Tapor,  but  also  carbozuc  acid,  I  haTe  leturDcd  to  Briinntt^t  oHginal  pmcdce. 
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hydrate  of  poiaassu     F  need  not  be  weighed  ;  it  simply  serves  to  protect 
E  against  the  entrance  of  the  aqueous  vapors  from  V. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  fiUed  with  water;  c  is  then  connected 
with  F,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes  of  which  the  apparatus 
consists  ;  the  cock  r  is  opened  a  little,  just  sufficient  to  cause  a  slow  efflux 
of  water.  As  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  Y  is  continually 
diminishing,  the  cock  must  from  time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider, 
to  maintain  as  yearly  as  possible  a  uniform  flow  of  water.  When  Y  'mi^ 
completely  emptied,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  that  of  the 
barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A  and  B^  and  0,  D,  and  E  weighed 
i^gain. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the.  amount  of  water,  that 
of  Oy  P,  and  E,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  which  has  passed 
through  them ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  (freed  from  water  and 
carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the  ascertained  capacity  of  Y  :^ 
the  calculation  is  in  itself  very  simple  ;  but  it  requires,  at  least  in  very 
accurate  analyses^  the  following  connections  ; — 

a.  Beduction  of  the  air  in  Y,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry  (see  §  198,  y). 
/3.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  ajLr  so  found,  to  32°  F.,  and  760 
millimetres  bar.  (§  198,  o  and  fi). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  Y  is  readily  found  (1000  ac.  of  dry  air  at  33^  F., 
and  760  millimetres  bar.,  weighing  1*29366  grm.)  ;  and  as  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  haye  also  been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these 
constituents  of  the  air  may  now  be  expressed  in  per  cents,  by  weight  or, 
calculating  the  weight  in  volumes,  in  per  cents,  by  measure  or  volume. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus, 
in  oompariaon  to  the  ^ijicrease  of  weight  by  the  jprocess,  at  least  26,0001 
aa  of  air  must  be  passed  through ;  the  air  inside  the  balance-case  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatu^i  left  for  some  time  in  the  balanoe-oase,i.  before 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  carbonic  aoidj  the 
quantity  of  which  in  atmospherio  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times 
less  than  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (compare  MlasitoetZj  "Chem. 
CentialbL,"  1856,  pge  575), 

The  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air  may  be 
effected  with  much  grefiter  accuracy  by  the  following  method,  recommended 
by  Fr,  Mohr^  and  piost  carefully  tested  by  H.  von  Gihn  ("  Qhem.  Cen- 
tralbl.,"  1857,  page  760).  The  aspirator  employed  in  this  method, 
holding  at  leas^  30  litres,  is  arranged  like  that  shown  in  fig.  147,  but. 
has,  besides  a  and  b,  a  third  aperture,  which  bears  a  small  manometer. 
The  air  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  milli- 
metres wide ;  this  tube  is  drawn  out  tiidn  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the. 
lower  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140 — 150  degrees.  It  is  more  than  half 
filled  with  coarse  fn^ments  of  glass  and  perfectly  dea^  baryta  water^ 
and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  long  part  of  it  inoliues  to  the 
horizontal  line  at  an  angle  of  8—10  degrees.  A  narrow  glass  tube  fitted 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork»  serves  to 

*  Or  from  the  qxiantity  of  water  which  has  flown  fro^i  V,  aa.  the  experiment  may  be 
altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  ran  fisff,  and  received 
ii^  a  meaaoxing  vesieL 
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retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  have  slowly  passed  throogli  the 
absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  is  filtered  off  out  of  oon- 
tact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  filter  washed,  first 
with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  then  with  pure 
boiled  water.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  filter  and  in  the  tube  is 
then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  eyaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  barinm 
determined  as  directed  §  141,  b,  a,  and  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  add 
entered  for  1  equivalent  of  chlorine.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  baryta 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  may  also  be  determineid  by  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  GHlm  employs 
a  double  funnel  (see  Fig.  148).  The  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  peiv 
foration  through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel 
passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which  serves  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel 
and  the  air  in  the  bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as 
described,  the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  a 
column  of  fluid,  the  manometer  in  the  third  aperture 
of  the  aspirator  is  required  to  determine  the  actual 
volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric 
pressure  observed  during  the  process. 

Fettenko/er    {Liehig,  Poggendorffy    and    IToWerV 
"  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,"  2nd  edition,  voL  il, 
page  445)  has  recently  recommended  the  following 
simple  and  expeditious  method  of  determining  wi& 
sufficient  accuracy  the  carbonic  acid  inatmosphericair. 
Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  anidysed ;  add 
45  ac.  of  clear  lime-water  of  known  strength,  determined  by  means  of 
standard  oxalic  acid,  and  cause  the  lime-water  to  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter  about,  but  without  much 
shaking.     In  the  course  of  about  \  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed.     Pour  the  turbid  lime-water  into  a  cylinder,  close 
securely,  and  let  deposit  j  then  take  out,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  30  cc. 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  determine  the  lime  in  this  by  standard 
oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume  used  by  1  '5  (as  only  30  cc.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  result  from 
the  amount  of  lime  originally  present  in  the  45  cc.  of  lime-water ;  the 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  lime  converted  into  carbonate  ;  calcu- 
late the  carbonic  acid  from  this.      If  the  air  is  unusually  rich  in  car- 
bonic add,  the  quantity  of  lime-water  used  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Pettenkofer  uses  a  standard  oxalic  acid  containing,  at  63*5^  F.,  2'250 
grammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in  the  litre  ;  1  cc  of  this  solution 
saturates  0  001  grm.  of  lime.     The  point  of  neutralization  is  recognised 
most  accurately,  by  letting  a  drop  of  the  fluid  fall  upon  turmeric  paper, 
and  observing  whether  a  brown  coloration  appears  round  the  drop. 


Fig.  148. 
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R  Detebminatiok  of  the  Oxyqks  and  Nitbogen. 
§  267. 

Among  the  many  methods  recommended  for  determining  the  oxygen 
of  the  air^  I  select  the  one  which  I  deem  best  suited  for  the  purpose- 
viz.,  Liebig'a  ("  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  77,  107). 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevretd  and 
Dobereiner,  that  pyrogallic  acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

1 .  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holdbg  30  a  a  and  divided  into  ^  or  -j^ 
cCy  is  filled  to  |  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  confined  over  that  agent  in  a 
tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top  (Fig.  114,  §  184). 

2.  The  Tolume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is  intended  to 
determine  the  carbonic  acid — ^which  can  be  done  with  sufiident  accuracy 
only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per  cents. — ^the  air  is 
dried  by  means  oi  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  introduced  into  it  (§  16), 
and  then  again  measured.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic 
add,  this  operation  is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1*4 
specific  gravity  (1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water), 
amounting  to  from  -^jg  to  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  up- 
ward (see  Fig.  149),  and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter  (§  184  a  a) ;  when  no  further 
diminution  of  volume  takes  place,  the  decrease  is  read  off 
If  the  air  has  been  dried  previously  with  chloride  of  calciimi, 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been 
dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  in  the  volume 
cannot  afford  correct  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of  potassa  absorbs  also  p.  .  .^ 
aqueous  vapor.  * 

3.  When  the  carbonic  add  has  been  determined  (or  simply  removed), 
a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  containing  1  gramme  of  the  acid  in  5  or  6 
C.C.  of  water,*  is  introduced  into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of 
another  pipette,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  2  (Fig.  149)  ;  the  quantity  of 
pyrogallic  add  employed  should  be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed  fluid  (the  pjrrogallio  add  and  soluticm  of 
potassa)  \a  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the 
latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  is  observed,  the 
redduary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  add  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa, 
of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its 
tension  ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing 
into  the  tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  gas,  a  small  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution 
of  the  pyrogalHc  add. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method ;  viz.,  on  account  of 

*  Lidfig  has  recently  described  a  very  adyantageow  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic 
add.    See  **  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Fharm.,"  101,  47. 
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be  almost  entirely  neutralized,  by  taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in 
the  several  analyses.* 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  sou^xes  of  errpr,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  metjiod  ar^  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven  aoaljses 
which  Liebi^  sports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
found  was  between  20*75  and  21*03.  The  numbers  given  express  the 
actual  and  ui^corrected  results. 

*  Ab  stated,  §  210^  Bunaen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas^  a  Pop^ 
mdchS  ball  satorated  with  a  concentrated  alkaline  sointion  af  pyrogallate  of  potan, 
which  he  introduces  into  the  gaseous  mixture  aittaehed  (o  a  platinum  wisa.  Bj  adoptiiii 
this  proceeding,  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  aToided. 
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I  HAVE  given  here  52  exercises  for  practice.  The  exercises  selected  are 
nearly  the  same  as  I  have  for  some  sessions  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  the  students  in  mj  laboratory ;  I  can  therefore  safely  affirm 
that  cJl  of  them  may  be  readily  performed,  and  also  that  the  order  of  sac* 
cession  in  which  they  are  arranged  has  been  found  practically  useful.  As 
regards  the  order  of  succession  in  whidx  the  exercises  are  arranged,  I 
have  departed  from  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  respect  in  the  last  edition. 
Instead  of  directing  the  student  to  go  through  the  entire  series  of  gravi- 
metrical  analyses,  before  attempting  a  volumetrical  analysis,  I  have,  in  the 
present  edition,  after  the  first  13  numbers,  adopted  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  system  of  alternation,  interspersing  the  gravimetrical  occasionally 
with  volumetrical  analyses. 

The  principal  point  I  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises, 
was  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  gravimetrical  analyses, 
should  permit  an  exact  control  of  the  resulta  This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  student^  since  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  results  of  one's  own  experiments  is  among  the  most 
indispensable  requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investiga- 
tions j  and  a  confidence  of  this  kind  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  attained 
by  affording  the  student  the  means  of  testing  and  controlling  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments. 

Now,  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysis 
of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  substances  which  the  analyst 
himself  has  previously  prepared,  and  of  which'he  knows  the  constituents 
and  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined.  When  the 
student  has  acquired,  in  the  analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary 
d^ree  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  he  may  gradually  proceed  to 
analyses  of  minerals  and  products  of  industry  ;  and  to  oUier  processes 
of  a  more  difficult  and  intricate  nature,  in  which  a  very  rigorous  control 
is  not  practicable. 

The  second  point  which  I  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these 
exercises  for  practice,  was  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  im- 
portant analytical  methods  and  the  most  important  compounds,  so  as  to 
afford  the  student  proper  opportunities  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  quantitative  analysis.  I  have  therefore  not  always 
indicated  the  most  simple  methods. 

Organic  analysis  offers  fisur  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inorganic 
substances — ^the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore 
less  numerous  here  than  those  relating  to  the  latter.  I  would  advise 
the  student  to  analyse  the  same  organic  substance  repeatedly  until  the 
results  prove  quite  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark  that  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the 


without  having  ever  tried  every  method  or  analysed  every  compound.  I 
would,  however,  wain  students  to  guard  against  prematurely  attempting 
new  discoveries.  The  safest  way  is  to  wait  until  he  has  acquired  a  obtain 
degree  of  proficienQy  in  general  chemistry^  and  more  particularly  in 
practical  analysis. 
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EXERCISES. 


A.  Simple  Detebmikahons  in  the  Gbavimetbioal  Wat,  ikterdsd  to 

PBRFECT     THE    STUDENT    IN    THE    PBAGTICE     OF    TBE    MOftB     OOKMOV 

ANALYnoAL  Operations. 

1.  Ifto». 

We^h»  on  a  watch-glass,  about  0*3  giUk  of  fine  pianofmrte  wire, 
and  disserve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  add.  The  adds 
are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  boiling  in  a  moderate  sized  flask  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquioxide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  tiie  watch- 
glass,  dilute  the  fluid  in  the  flask,  heat  to  incipient  ebullition,  add 
ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  filter,  <kc»    (Compare  §  113,  1  a)i 

After  weighing  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  dissolve  by  digesting  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  silidc  add ; 
if  silicic  acid  is  found,  determine  this,  and  deduct  the  result  from  the 
weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  following  example  will  show  the  best  way  of  reporting  the 
results  : — 

Watdi-glasses^-inm 10-3192 

„         empty 9-9750 

■      111 

ItxMi 0-8442 


Crucible '^sesqttioJtide  of  iton        .        .        .         17-067* 
„        toipty  .        .        .        .        >         16-5761 

■  •  •  "  ■  -  ■ 

0*4912 
Filter-ash  No.  JJ 'OrOOlT 


»Sesquibxideofir«a    .        .        %  0-4900=* 

Iron  .        s  0  «3«:  99^65  prcfii 

2.  Aoetate  of  Lead. 

Determinatum  ofOoside  (fLead.-^TrittLnJte  the  dty  and  taen^effloresoefll 
crystals  in  a  porcelain  moi*tar,  and  press  the  powder  between  sheets  oC 
blottii^  paper  xmial  the  last  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  it 

a.  Weigh  about  1  gramme,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  add,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116|  1,  o^  a. 


I 
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6.  Weigh  about  1  gramme,  and  proceed  exactly  aa  directed  §  116,  5 
(2>ttttV  modification  of  Berzdiu^B  method). 

PbO  .  .  1394-64  .  .  .  111-57  .  .  .  58-85 
A  .  .  .  637-50  .  ♦  .  51O0  .  .  .  26-91 
3  aq  .     .     .       337-50     .    .    .      27-00    .    .     .     14-24 


S$89*64  169-57  100-00 

3-.  AB8Etn6t7S  Act]>. 

dissolve  al)oat  t)-4  grm.  of  pure  arsenioua  acid  in  small  lumps  iu  a 
middle-sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  by 
digesfting  the  mixture  on  the  water-oath ;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  present  in  excess,  the  predpitation  is  terminated ; 
if  not,  conduct  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid  ^ 
proceed  in  all  other  respects  exactly  as  directed  |  127,  4. 

Afl       .        .        937-5        .        .        75        .        .        75  7« 
O.        .  3000        .        .        24        .  S4-24 


1237'«  9©  100-00 

4w  EovAJBSA  Awx. 

Ddermmoakhfi  of  thk  Alumina, — ^ress  pure  triturated  potassa  alum 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grammefs,  dissolve 
in  Water,  and  determine  the  alumina  as  directed  $  105,  a. 

KO  ,  .  588-86  .  .  47-11  .  •  9-93 

--J\.LO,  .  .  640-84  .  .  51-26  .  .  1081 

4  80,  .  .  3000-00  .  .  160-00  .  .  33-78 

24 HO  .  .  2700-00  .  .  21600  ,  .  45-53 


5929-70  474-37  100-00 

£.   CbTSTALLIZED'  ^dLPHATB  OF   MaGNESIA. 

o.  Iktermination  of  the  MtigneM. — Triturate  and  dry  as  directed 
§  26,  (k  Dissolve  from  1  to  2  grammes  in  water,  and  deteinnine  the 
magnem  as  directed  {  104,  2. 

MgO  .  .  250-19  .  .  20  .  .  16-26 
SO,  .  .  50000  .  .  40  .  .  32-52 
7aq       .    .    787-50    .    .    63    .    .    51-22 

1537-69  123  100-00 

.     6.   CHLOfilDS  OF  SODiniL 

DeUrnwnation  of  the  Chlorine. — ^Fuse  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  pour  the  Aised  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain,  break 
whilst  still  hot  into  pieces,  and  preserve  these  in  a  well-corked  glass  tube. 
Dissolve  about  0.4  groL  in  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine  as  directed 
{  141,  L,  a. 

For  the  per-eentage  eompositiQii,  see  §  69« 


7.  Cabbonats  of  Like. 

\  Heat  pnre  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  caleareoos 

spar  or  artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  lime)  gently  in  a  platinum 
omcible. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Lime, — ^DisBolvey  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
gramme  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  ffently  until  the  carbonic  acid 
is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  lime  as  directed  §  103,  2,  b. 

5.  Determination  of  the  Ca/rbonic  Acid, — Determine  in  about  0*8  grm. 
the  carbonic  acid  according  to  the  directions  of  §  139,  II.,  d. 

For  the  composition,  see  §  73. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Goppbb. 
(Complete  Analysis  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.) 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

a.  Determination  of  tlie  Water  of  CrystaUization. — ^Weigh  an  empty 
bulb  tube,  and  half  fill  the  bulb  with  sulphate  of  copper  ;*  weigh  again, 
then  place  the  tube  in  an  air-bath  with  openings  in  its  sides  (Fig.  33),  and 
proceed  as  directed  §  29.  When  no  more  water  escapes  at  248"*  to  284° 
F.,  and  repeated  weighings  of  the  bulb  tube  give  constant  results,  the 
diminution  of  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  crystallization  water  in 
the  salt  A  common  glass  tube  of  sufficient  width  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  bulb  tube,  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  placed  in  a  little  boat,  and 
the  latter  inserted  into  the  tube.  To  guard  against  the  reabsorption  of 
water  during  the  process  of  weighing,  the  little  boat  should  be  placed  in 
a  small  tube,  closed  by  a  cork,  atid  this  tube  weighed  with  it  both  before 
and  after  weighing. 

5.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  ffalhydration, — Prooead  with  the 
same  experiment,  but  at  a  temperature  raised  to  between  482^  F.  and 
500^  F.  The  additional  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb  tube  suffered  in  this 
process,  gives  the  amount  of  the  more  strongly  combined  halhydration 
water. 

c  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  132,  I.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Oxide  of  Copper, — In  about  1*5  grm.  determine 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  cu 


OuO     . 

.    496-0    ,    . 

.    39-68    .    . 

.    31-83 

SO       . 
HO      . 

.    600-0    .    . 

.    4000    .    . 

.     32-08 

.     112-5    .    . 

.      9-00    .    . 

.      7-22 

4aq      . 

.    4fi0-0    . 

,    .    36-00    .    . 

.     28-87 

1558-5  124-68  100-00 

*  This  is  effected  by  poshing  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  down  to  the  bnib,  a  gUas  rod 
with  paper  folded  round  it,  and  filling  in  the  salt  through  the  other  end.  The  tube  is 
then  restored  to  a  horiiontal  position,  and  the  bulb  genti j  tapped  on  the  taUe ;  the  gbtfi 
rod  is  withdrawn,  and  the  ends  ar%  if  neoessary,  deaned  with  a  feather. 
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9.  Cbtstallized  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

a.  DetemUncUion  of  the  Water  of  GrystaUizatum, — Heat  about  1  grm. 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  slowly  and  gently  (not  to  ignition) ;  the  loss  of 
weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  in  the  compound. 

h.  I)eUrmmcUwn  of  the  Basic  Water. — ^Ignite  the  residue  of  a. 

c.  DetermincUum  of  the  Sodq,  cmd  the  Phosphoric  Acid. — Treat  the 
residue  of  6  as  directed  §  135,  a,  y. 

dL  Determination  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  by  way  q/*  ConUrol. — Treat 
1-5 — 2  grms.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  L,  h^  a. 

PO. 


2NaO 
HO  . 

24  aq 


887-60  . 

.   71-00  . 

.  19.83 

774-88  .  , 

.   62-00  . 

.  17-32 

112-50  .  , 

9-00  .  , 

2-51 

2700-00  .  , 

.  21600  ,  . 

,  60-34 

^2    V  i 

Ho"r  .'       112-50    !    \       "9-00    .'     *     "2-51  ^277 

,0  if 


4474-88  368-00  100-00 

10.  Phosphate  of  AiofOiraA  and  Magnesia. 


^  ^  .'i:^^' 


Dry  in  the  exsiccator  (see  §  27,  at  the  end). 

ck.  Water  cmd  Ammonia. — Ignite  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt,  and  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  weight 

5.  Ammonia. — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  99,  2 
(method  /3). 

e.  Phosphoric  Acid. — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  in 
§  134,  e,  and  about  0-5  grm.  as  directed  §  134,  5,  /9. 

d  Magnesia. — ^Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  as  direeted  §  135,  d^ 

PO.  .     .  887-50  .  .  71-00  .  .  28-98 

2MgO  .  500-38  .  .  40-00  .  .  16-33 

NH,0   .  325-06  .  .  2600  .  .  10-61 

12  aq     .  135000  .  .  10800  .  .  4408 

3062-94  245-00  100-00 

11.   ClKNABAB. 

Beduce  to  a  fine  powder  by  trituration,  and  dry  at  212^  F. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Stdphnr. — Pour  strong  hydrochloric  acid  over 
about  0-5  grm.  of  the  sulphide,  in  a  little  flask,  add  from  time  to  time 
small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  expose  for  some  time  to  the  action 
of  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  proper  escape  for  the  vapors,  and  proceed 
as  directed  §  148,  II.,  a,  /9. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Mercury. — Dissolve  about  0-5  grm.  as  before^ 
dilute,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
smell  of  chlorine  has  nearly  gone  off;  filter  if  necessary,  add  ammonia  in 
excess,  heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved, 
and  treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as 
directed  §  118,  3. 

Por  the  p«M)entage  composition,  see  §  84,  c. 

12.  Cbtstallized  Gypsum. 
Select  pure  native  crystallized  gypsum,  triturate,  and  dry  under  the 
exsiccator  (§  27). 


CaO 

z  aq. 


350 

.    28       . 

.    32'56 

flOO 

.    40 

.     46-«l 

22ff        . 

.     18 

.    20-9S 

1075  '    86  100-00 


C.   Sst»AKil!r!Oir  OF  TWO  BaSeIi  or  two  AoiDB  FBOK  BACH  &tBEAf 

Ain>  Detebmu^ations  ut  t^s  Yolum^tbioal  Wat. 

13.   SBPARAtlON  OF  IbOK  I^6M  MaNOAKESE. 

Dissolye  in  hydrocliloriG  add  about  0*5  grm.  of  .fine  pianoforte  wire, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
(prepared  as  directed  §  109, 1 ) ;  heat  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  hj  means  of  aoetate  of  soda  (§  160,  80)*  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a. 

14.  VoLtmaiftuc  DETlERiaNATTON  OP  Ibon  by  Solution  of 
Peritanoanata  of  Fotaosa. 

a.  t)6tetmi'tfuUion  of  tki  Strength  of  ike  SoltUion  of  Perma/ngamJU  qf 
Potasaa, 

a.  fiy  metallic  iron,  §  112,  2,  a,  oo. 

/3.  By  sulphate  of  protoidde  of  iron  and  ammonia^  §  11 2^  2,  o^  a,  66. 

y.  By  oxalic  acid,  §  112,  2,  a,  a,  oc. 

h,  Diterminaiion  of  Iron  in  Brou>n  SenUiiiie  (§  HiO)* 

15.   DetERMIKATION  of  NiTBIC  AOID  in  NiTRATE  of  toTASSA. 

Dry  at  212^^  F.— Proceed  as  directed  §  149,  IL,  a,  cu 
For  the  per-centage  composition,  see  §  68,  b, 

^  16.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolye  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure  recently 
ignited  magnesia*  and  about  0*5  grm.  of  pure  fused  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  separate  the  alkali  from  the  earth,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  as  directed 

{  153  (18). 

17.   SfifAJUTION  OF  For  ABB  A  FROM   BoDA^ 

Press  between  blotting  papflr,  trittirated  crystallized  tartrate  of  pntAiil 
and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  weigh  off  about  1  "5  grm.,  heat  in  a  pktinoin 
cnioibleT  gently  at  first,  then  to  Ignition,  and  complete  oombustiaii  of 
the  separated  cliarcoaK  Dissolve  the  reaidue  in  water,  defcenuini*  the 
alkalies  jointly  as  cljlorides  (§  97,  3),  then  fieparate  them  by  bichloride 
of  platiuum  (§  li52,  1),  and  calculate  from  the  resfulti  the  quaotitifli 
of  soda  aud  pota^aa  seyerally  contained  in  the  Bochelle  salL 

KG         ,  .  .  ^88-86  ,  .    47-11  .  •  1670 

KaO        .  .  .  387  44  ,  ,     3100  ,  .  lO^ff 

(:,^p,,  .  .  -  1650*00  .  .  132'00  ,  ,  4G79 

8aq         .  .  .  900*00  .  .     7300  ,  .  25*52 


352G30  '28211  10000 

*  TUti  mnj  he  prepiAred  mnet  i^adilj  hy  (ixpomtig  pm^  onlato  of  "y*^  lo  ik 
actidD  of  heal  {F.  SFhuh^), 
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18.   YOLtnCETBICAL  DETEBHINATIOXr  OF  ChLOBINB  IN  CHLORIDES. 

'  o.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  (§141, 1.,  6,  a). 

b.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  Rochelle  salt,  hy 
Yolumetrical  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.  17.     Calculation^  see  §  200^  a,  ft. 

19..  Sepabation  of  Ziko  fbom  CADMiaiC 

Difisolve  in  hydroehlorio  add  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure^'oxide  of  cadmium, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  both  recently  ignited, 
and  separate  the  metcds  as  directed  §  162  (107)* 

20.   ACIDIMETBT. 

a.  Preparation  of  sti^dard  ozalio  aaid,  utandard  sulphuric  aqid,  and 
standard  solution  of  soda  (J  215). 

6.  Determination  of  fiee  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific  ' 
gravity  (§  209  and  §  214,  Table  II.), 

e.  Determination  of  free  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  satura- 
tion with  an  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength  (§  215). 

d.  Determination  of  free  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  an 
alkaline  standard  solution  (application  of  test  papers). 

e.  Preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  216) ; 
determination  of  its  strength  by  standard  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of 
the  free  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  5  and  c,  by  means  of  th9 
ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  in  this  latter  process  the 
student  may  also  add  to  the  hydrochloric  aoid>  some  neutral  sulphate  of 
zina 

21.  Alkalucbtbt, 

a.  Preparation  of  the  test  acid  by  D^scraizeUes  and  Gau-lfmsadB  process 
(§  219). 

h.  Estimation  of  potassa  in  potash  of  commerce  after  expulsion  of  the 
water  by  gentle  ignition. 

a.  By  3e8craisSUe8  and  Oay-LvMOC^g  method  (§  219). 

j3.  By  MoWs  method  (§  220). 

22,  DETERMiirATioir  OF  Amhokia. 

Treat  about  0*6  grm,  of  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  99,  3^  a. 
For  the  per-centage  composition,  see  §  70. 

23.  Sepabation  of  Mxroubt  fbok  Lead. 

Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  ab^ut  1  gmt  of 
crystallised  acetate  of  lead,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  §  163 
(132, 138). 

24.  Sepabatiok  of  Iodhts  fbox  Chlobhtb 

a.  Dissolve  about  0*2  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  0*6  gro), 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  determine  the  iodine  and  chloride  m  the  mixr 
tore  as  directed  §  169  (222)*    Oalcalation,  see  §  200,  e. 

ft.  Determine  in  a  similar  mixture  the  iodino  and  chlorine  as  direct^ 
{  168 (235> 


25,  AKALTBI9  OF  Brass, 

Brass  is  a  compound  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  05  to 
75  per  cent  of  copper.  Besides  the^  two  esiseiitial  coustituent^,  iteoii  tains 
usually  alec  small  quantities  of  tin  and  leail 

a.  Dis^lve  about  2  grammes  in  nitric  acid.  Do  not  tise  mora  of  t!ie 
acid  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  excess  must  be  drlTen  off  bj 
evaporation. 

If  an  insoluble  residue  remains  (binoxide  of  tin),  filter  the  fluid — afUr 
previous  dilution  with  water — from  this  residue  (§  1 64, 148)*  Add  to  the 
filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  the  tin  is  onSy  very  inconsiderable,  directlT 
to  the  solution,  about  20  c.c,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  -  evaporate  the 
mixture  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  applj 
heat.  If  a  residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead),  filter,  and  proceed  si 
directed  §  II 6,  3.  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  fi-om  the  snc  bj" 
hyposulphite  of  soda  as  directed  §  102  {H2). 

6.  In  about  1  grm.  of  the  alloy  determine,  after  removal  of  the  tin  md 
lead  as  in  a^  the  copper  as  directed  §  lid,  2, 

26.  AxALTSis  OF  Solder  (Tin  Ajn>  Leab), 

Introduce  about  1*5  gnn.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  aflaskf 
pour  nitric  acid  over  it,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  164  (148)*  to  effect 
the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with  the 
sulphate  of  lead  obtained  aa  directed  §  110,  2.  Test  the  fluid  filwn^ 
from  the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain  besides 
tin  and  lead. 

27.  AiTAi^Ysis  OP  Ai^LOva  op  Silver  ahb  CJopper, 

Determine  the  silver  by  the  volumetricai  method  (§  115,  5). 

28.  Akalybis  op  a  Dolomite. 
See  §237. 

29.  VoLUHETRicAi.  Determi>'ation  OF  LiME  m  Calca^bocs  Spah 
See  §223, 

30,  Akalysis  of  Felspar. 

a.  Decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140,  IL,  6) ;  removal  of  the 
silicic  acid  ;  separation  of  the  alumina  from  the  small  qnautity  of  Eesq^a^ 
oxide  of  iron  usually  present,  by  one  of  the  methods  Fccommended  for 
the  purpose  in  §  160. 

b.  Decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  (§  140,  IT.,  5,  P)  ;  detenni- 
nation  of  the  potassa.  After  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
solving the  residue  in    hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  add,   cautiouslj-, 

<>^  chloride  of  barium  ^M^  long  as  a  pi'ccipitate  forms,  then — without  filwr- 
iug — carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate  subside 
in  the  cold^  then  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryu^s^  ignite  the 


31.  Akaltsis  of  Galeka. 

0.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  &e.,  t 
5.  Determination  of  silver  in  galena  by  cupellatiG 

32.  Analysis  of  Mixed  Silicat: 

See  §  235.     The  special  plan  of  proceeding  is  lef 
the  student 

33.  Analysis  of  Clays. 
See  §  236. 

34.  Analysis  of  Mineral  Wah 

See  §§  206 — 213.     The  determination  of  oonstitu 
veiy  minute  quantities  may  be  omitted. 

35.  Analysis  of  Ashes  of  Plan 

See  §§249— 256. 

36.  Analysis  of  Soils. 
See  §§  257—259. 

37.  Detebmination  of  Chloeine  in  Ohlobdob 

0.  By  Fenofa  method  (§  227). 

h.  By  BwMm^a  method. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  iodine  solution,  §  146. 

/3.  Determination  of  the  strength  of  the  iodine  soli 
oo.  By  pore  iodine  (§  146,  1,  e,  /3,  aa), 
hb.  By  chromate  of  potassa  (§  146,  1,  c,  /3,  hb). 

y.  Examination  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  D,  §  228). 

38.  Detebmination  of  Binoxios  in  Manganes 

a.  By  FresenitM  and  WUrs  method  (§  230,  A). 

b.  By  Btmam's  method  (§  230,  B). 
c  By  means  of  iron  (§  230  C). 

39.  Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 
See  §  234. 

40.  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Fruit,  Honi 

See  §  247,  sqq. 

K  Determination  of  the  Solobility  oi 

41.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Soli 
Common  Salt. 

a.  At  hoUing  heat  229*46''  F.— Dissolve  perfectlj 
chloride  of  sodium  in  distilled  water,  in  a  glass  flask  ; 
to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullition  until  part  of 
separates.  Filter  the  fluid  now  with  the  greatest  i 
accurately  tared  capacious  measuring  flask,  through  a 
with  boiling  water  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 


of  the  fluid,  by  evaporatiDg  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  m 
some  chloride  of  amnioniuiii,  which  will,  in  some  meaBure,  prevent  decre- 
pitation) ;  or  hy  deternuDiDg  the  chJoiine  (§  141), 

6.  At  57''2°. — Allow  the  boilmg  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to 
57*2®  F.  with  frequent  ghaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  diasolve  at  2294S**R    ,    40-35''  of  chloride  of  sodiuia, 
100  „  „  57-3"         .    3^S7'        ^  ,, 

42.    DETESUlKATIOlf   OF  TIIE   D£GK£]C  OF  SOLUBILITY  OF  ButiFHATE 

OF  LlM£. 

a.  In  water  of  212**  F. 

6.  In  water  of  53-6' F, 

Digest  pure  pulvei-ized  sulphate  of  Ume  for  bo  Die  time  with  watfr^  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  a  temperature  of  104"^— 122^  F,  (at  whicb 
temperature  sulphate  of  lime  is  most  soluhle) }  shake  the  mixture  fre- 
quently during  the  p  rocesa.  Decant  the  clear  sol  ution ,  togeth  er  with  a  little 
of  the  precipitate,  into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  tlem  for 
some  time ;  allow  that  in  the  other  to  eool  down  to  63*6"^  F.,  with 
frequent  shaking,  and  let  it  stand  for  £ome  time  at  that  temperature. 
Then  filter  both  solutions,  weigh  the  ^trates,  and  determine  the  amonDt 
of  sulphate  of  lime  respectively  contained  in  them^  by  eTaporatisg  ike 
fluids  and  igniting  the  residueSh 

100  parts  of  waUr  diaaolve  at  212^  F.     «     ^     0*21  T  of  aahjdroQ*  »alpht.te  of  liist 
100  „  „  53-6'  P.     .    ,     Q'233  „  „ 

F.  Deteeiunation  of  the  Solubility  of  G^beb  eh  Fiuoja,  jjcp 

Analysis  of  Gahkous  Mixtubes^ 

43.   DETEHMDfATION   OF  TBB   AbSORPTION-CoEFFIOIMKT  OF 

St^LFQUBoui  Acid, 
See  "  Annai,  d.  Ohem.  u.  Fharm,/'  Yol.  95^  i^age  1  j  al^o  $  131,  |. 

44.  AifALYBis  OF  Athosphcbic  Air* 
See  §§  265-^267. 

G.  Obganig  Analysis  and  Detebminatioks  of  the  FQUiVALHiTO 

OF  Oboakic  Bodies. 

id.  Ajtalysis  of  Cane  SuoAa 
Select  perfectly  pure  white  crystals.     Triturate,  and  dry  at  212^  Fh 
o.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  Liebi^'t  method  (§§  174,  17§)* 
6.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  Bun^en'8  method  (|  176), 

12  0  ,  ,  90000  .  .  72  ,  ,  4240 
U  H  .  ,  137-60  .  .  11  .  .  644 
U  Q       ,        ,  110000        ,        .     8S        .        ,    /Sl  46 
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OF  rOTASSIUM. 

Triturate  tbe  perfectly  pure  crystals,  dry  the  po^ 
(§  27),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  1 
formula  demands  19*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.) 

47.  Analysis  op  Uric  Acid  (or  any  other  pe 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitroge 
Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  212°  F. 
a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§ 
h.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen, 
a.  See  §  186  and  §  187. 
/3.  By  Zhmas's  method  (§  185). 

50  .  .375  .  .30 

2N  .  .350  .  .28 

2H  .  .        25  .  .        2        . 

30  .  .300  .  .24 

1050  84 

48.  Analysis  op  Coal. 

a.  Determination  of  the  water  by  drying  at  230° 

(.  Determination  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  f 

a  sample,  in  a  porcelain  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxy( 

small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  contain< 

no  particular  precautions  in  the  process. 

c  Determination  of  the  nitrogen  (§  186  and  §  18' 

d  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  by  one  of  the  i 

§188. 

49.  Analysis  op  Oil  op  Turpenti 

Select  for  the  analytical  process  oil  of  turpenti 
perfectly  freed  from  water  by  digestion  with  fused 
and  recently  rectified.     Method,  §  181. 

5C       .         .375        .        .30 
4H      .        .         50        .        .         4        . 

425  34 

50.  Analysis  and  Determination  op  the  E 
Benzoic  Acid. 

Complete  analysis  of  benzoate  of  silver,  a.  D< 
silver  as  directed  §  115,  1  or  4;  5.  Determination 
hydrogen,  by  any  suitable  method.     Calculation,  §  2 

51.  Analysis  and  Determination  op  the  Eqi 
Organic  Base. 

Analysis  of  the  base  and  its  double  salt  with  plat 
§  203,  3. 

52.  Determination  op  the  Density  op  Cam 
Method  described  §  193.     Calculation,  §  204. 

II.  8  0 
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T.  ANALYTICAL  NOTES  AND  EXE 

1.  AcnoK  OF  Wateb  upon  Glass  and  Pobobi 
Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  di 
steam  apparatus  with  a  tin  ooudensing  tube.  All  l 
were  made  with  this  water. 

a.  300  C.C.,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum 
weighing,  after  ignition,  00005  grm.  =0*0017  per  1 

b,  600  aa  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  dr^ 
of  Bohemian  glass ;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  t 
the  flask  rinsed  with  100  c.a  of  distilled  water,  whi( 
residue  in  the  dish,  the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  e 
and  the  residue  ignited. 

After  ignition,  the  residue  weighed   . 
Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  ma 
originally  contained  in  the  distilled  water,  vii 

There  remains  substance  dissolved  out  of  the  glasi 
=  0-0153  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  mai 
two  0-0049  grm.,  in  the  third  00037  grm. ;  which 
(ic,  gives  an  average  of  .  .  . 

And  after  a  deduction  of  .  .  . 


«  0013  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water 
tracted  boiling  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligramme 
of  the  glass. 

e,  600  ao.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  < 
lain,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed 

Deducting  ttom  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  C( 
tained  in  the  distilled  water,  viz.   . 

There  remains  substance  dissolved  out  of  the  porcel 
=  0-0006  per  1000. 

8  8  2 
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2.  Action  of  HYDROcnaLOBio  Acid  upon  Glass  and  Pobcelais 
Yesssls,  in  the  Process  of  Eyapobation  (to  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  -^  of  pare  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

a,  300  grins.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  diah,  left  0*002  grm.  residae. 

5.  300  grammes,  evaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dryness, 
then  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  00019  residue;  the  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  therefore,  had  not  affected  the  glass. 

c.  300  grammes,  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  (fee.,  left  0*0036  grm., 
accordingly,  after  deducting  0*002,  0*0016  =  0*0053  per  1000. 

d  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  mamier  as  in  c,  the 
residue  amounted  to  0*0034,  accordingly,  after  deducting  0*002,  0*0014  = 
00047  per  1000. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  affects  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
This  shows  that  the  action  of  water  upon  glass  causes  the  formation 
of  soluble  basic  silicates. 

3.  Action  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  AMsfONiuM  upon  glass  and 

POBCELAIN  YeSSELS,  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  EVAPORATION  (tO  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  -nr  ^^  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  filtered. 

a.  300  C.C.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  of  fixed 
roHidue. 

b.  300  ac,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm. ;  deducting  from  this 
0*006  grm.,  there  remains  substance  dissolved  out  of  the  glass,  0*0119  = 
0*0397  per  1000. 

c.  300  ac,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178 ; 
deducting  from  this  0006,  there  remains  00118  =  0*0393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore,  strongly  affects  both 
glass  and  porcelain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  AonoN  OF  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  upon  Glass  and 
Porcelain  Yessels  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  ^^  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda 
was  dissolved. 

a.  300  c.a,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  dec.,  left  00026  grm.  of  silicic  acid  =  0-0087 
per  1000. 

6.  300  C.&  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
evaporating  water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time  ;  the  tolerably  con- 
centrated liquid  was  then  treated  as  in  a  ;  it  left  a  residue  weighing 
0'1376  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  the  0*0026  grm.  left  in  a,  there  re- 
mains 01 35  grm.  =  0*450  per  1000. 

c.  300  aa,  treated  in  the  same  manner  ss  in  5,  in  a  porcelain  vessel, 
left  0*0099  ;  deducting  from  this  0*0026  grm.,  there  remains  0*0073  = 
0*0243  per  1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  affects  glasi 
very  strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Water  distilled  froh  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  56,  1). 

42*41  grammes  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  ^m  a  tall 


6.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  and  Alcohol  (to  §  61 

a.  Ignited  pnre  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digec         i 
alcohol,  for  several  days,  with  frequent  shaking  of  1 
was  filtered  oS,  the  filtrate  diluted  with  water, ; 
chloride  of  barium.     It  remained  perfectly  clear  i 

this  re-agent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  t         ; 
a  slight  opalescence.     Upon  evaporation  to  dryi 
very  trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distil         i 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid 

h.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  wit!         i 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which, 
platinum  dish,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residut         i 

7.  Deportment  of  Chlobide  of  Potassium  u 
High  Temperature  (to  §  68,  c.) 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride 
for  10  minutes  to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  < 
the  salt  was  then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  t] 
when  no  further  diminution  of  weight  was  observe 
redness  and  semi-fusion,  the  salt  suffered  a  further 
extent  of  0*0009  grm.  Ignited  intensely  and  to  i 
00034  grm.,  in  addition  to  the  former  0'0007  and         I 

Eighteen  hours*  exposure  to  the  air  produced  nol 
of  weight. 

8.  Solubility  of  Potassio-Bichlorids  of  Plat       [ 
Platinum  akb  Chloride  of  Potassium)  m  Alooh( 

a.  In  absence  of  free  HydroMoric  Acid, 
cu  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  preoipitat 
of  platinum  was  digested  for  6  days  at  from  59®  to  C 
97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  si 
72*5  grammes  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left  x 
platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  212°  F., 
The  solution  of  1  part  of  potassio-bichloride  of  plat 
foie  12,083  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent 

fi.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  ol 
The  filtrate  was  nearly  colorless ;  upon  evaporatio 
ensued,  on  which  account  the  residue  was  determine 
grammes  yielded  0*008  grm.  of  platinum,  correspon 
the  potassiO'bichloride.  One  part  of  the  latter  mlt 
in  3,775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  v 
the  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish.  63*2  grammes 
platinum,  corresponding  to  0*06  grm.  of  thepotassio 
of  this  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1,053  part 
55  per  cent 

h.  In  presence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Add. 
Recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  platini 
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with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.,  to  which  some'  hydrdchloric  acid  had 
been  added.  The  solution  was  yellowish  ',  67  grammes  left  0  0 146  grm. 
of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0365  grm.  of  the  ijotassio-bichloride 
One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1,835  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  76  per  cent.,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Alcohol  (to  §  69  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner 
described  in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pare 
alcohol,  and  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  the 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  D£POBTM£NT    OF    IGNITED    SULPHATE    OF    SODA  IN  THE   AlB    (tO 

§  69,  a). 

2*5169  grammes  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a 
watch-glass,  to  the  open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes 
passed  without  any  increase  of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours 
there  was  an  increase  of  0*0061  grm. 

11.  Experiments  with  Nitrate  of  Soda  (to  §  69,  6). 

a.  4-5479  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  to  the  air  (in  April,  in  fine  weather)  ;  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours, 
there  was  an  increase  of  weight  of  0*0006  grm. 

b.  4*5479  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  water,  in 
a  platinum  dish,  and  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution ;  the  mixture 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
cautiously  heated  until  the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  began  to  fusa 
The  contents  of  the  dish  weighed,  after  cooling,  4*5503  grammes.  It 
was  then  again  heated  to  complete  fusion,  antf  when  cold  it  weighed 
4*5474  grammes. 

12.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  the  Air  (to  §  69,  c). 
4*3281  grammes  of  chemically  pure,  intensely  ignited  (but  not  fused) 

chloride  of  sodium,  which  had  bc^n  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  acquired  during  45  minutes'  exposure  to  the  (somewhat 
moist)  air,  an  increase  of  weight  of  0'0009  grm. 

13.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  upon  Ignition  both  with 
and  without  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  69,  e). 

4*3281  grammes  of  chemically  pure,  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  were 
dissolved  in  water,  in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evapcH^ted  and 
the  residue  gently  heated  until  the  evolution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The  residue  weighed  4*3334  grammes.  It 
was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  minutes,  and  after  this  re- 
weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  grammes.  A  few 
minutes'  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  grammes, 
and  2  minutes*  further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  heat  (upon  which  oocaaion 
white  fumes  were  seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grammes. 

14.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  upon  Evaporation  and 
Drying  (to  §  70,  a). 

0*5625  gramme  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  ammonium  was 
dissolved  in  water,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  ;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5622 
gramme  (ratio  100  :  99*94).     It  was  again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  thd 
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water-batb,  and  affcerwardd  re-weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be 
0*5612  gramme  (ratio  100  :  99*77).  Exposed  once  more  for  15  minutes 
to  thd  same  temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  gramme  (ratio 
100:99*69).         ^  '  *«  B^  \ 

15.  Solubility  of  AMMoino-BiCHLORiDE  of  Platinum  (Bichlobide 
OF  Platixum  akd  Chloride  of  Akhokium)  is  Alcohol  (to  §  70,  6). 

o.  In  absence  of  free  ffydrochlorio  Acid, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride 
of  platinum  was  digested  for  6  days,  at  59^—68°  R,  with  alcohol  of 
97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered-bottle,  the  action  of  the  alcohol  being  aided 
by  frequent  agitation. 

74-3  grammes  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation 
in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  of  platinum  which,  after  ignition,  weighed 
0*0012  gramme,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  the  ammonio-bichloride. 
One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  26,535  parts  of  alcohol 
of  97*5  per  cent. 

/3.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 
The  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81*75  grammes  left  0*0257  gramme  of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to 
0*0584  gramme  of  the  ammonio-bichloride.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt 
dissolves  accordingly  in  1,406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent. 
The  filtrate  was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evapo- 
ration, and  56*5  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0364  gramme  of  platinum, 
which  corresponds  to  0*08272  gramme  of  the  ammonio-bichloride. 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  55  per  cent. 

h.  In  presence  of  ffydrochloric  Acid, 

The  experiment  described  in  /3  was  r^eated,  with  this  modification, 
that  some  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  spirit  of  wine.  76*5  grms. 
left  0*0501  gramme  of  platinum,  which  corres]x>nds  to  0*1139  gramme 
of  the  ammonio-bichloride.  672  parts  of  the  acidified  alcohol  had  there- 
fore dissolved  1  part  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum. 

16.  SoLUBiLiTT  of  Carbonate  OF  Bartta  IN  Watbr  (to  §  71,  h), 

a.  In  Cold  Water. — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of 
baryta  (Ba  O,  C  O,)  was  digested  for  5  days  with  water  of  60*8°— 68**  F., 
with  frequent  shaking  of  the  mixture.  The  solution  was  filtered,  and  a 
portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion  with 
ammonia ;  the  former  re-agent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the 
fluid,  the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grms. 
of  the  solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*006  of  Ba  O,  0  O,.  One  part  of 
that  salt  dissolves  consequently  in  14,137  parts  of  cold  water. 

6.  In  Hot  Water. — The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10 
minutes  with  pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same 
re-actions  as  that  prepared  with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear 
upon  cooling.  84*82  grammes  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation^ 
0*0055  grm.  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  there- 
fore in  15,421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

17.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  "Water  containing 
Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  h), 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  am- 


on  ;  xne  unTKW  remainea  penecLij  ciear  upon  aacuuon  oi  soipnii 
but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time,  a  hardly  percep 
cipitate  separated.  84*82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  lefb,  upon  evapors 
small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition  of  the 
0*0006  gnu.  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  One  part  of  this  salt  liad  com 
dissolved  in  141,000  parts  of  the  fluid. 

18.  Solubility  of  Silico-Fluoridb  of  Barium  ik  Watbr  (t: 

a,  Kecently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silico- fluoride  (i 
was  digested  for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shakii 
mixture ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off,  and  a  portion  of  til 
tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion  with  solution  ol 
of  lime  ;  both  re-agents  produced  turbidity,  the  former  immed 
latter  after  one  or  two  seconds — precipitates  separated  from  boti 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84*82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  left 
which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0'0223  gramii 
part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  required  3,802  parts  of  cold 
its  solution. 

h.  Another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  silico-fluoride  of  b  i 
heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  ( 
which  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated  again).  The 
was  left  for  a  considerable  time  longer  in  contact  with  the  u  : 
salt,  and  was  then  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  showed  the  same  d  ! 
with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  that  of  a.  84*82  gramme  i 
0*025  grm.  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium.  One  part  of  that  salt  1 1 
ingly  dissolved  in  3,392  parts  of  water. 

19.  Solubility  of  Silioo-Fluoride  of  Babiuh  m  Water 

WITH  HjrDROOHLORIC  AciD  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  d  | 
3  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrtKjhlonc  &cid|  the  : 
action  of  tl^e  water  being  aidt^il  by  frequent  agitation  of  th 
The  filtrata  gave  with  BiUphuiic  acid  a  rather  oopiows  j  : 
8i'S2  gniiTimes  loft  0"lli')5  gi-^imme  of  thoroughly  dri&d  resid  i 
calt^iiJ^tcd  a:^  m)  [co-fluoride  of  barium,  gives  733  parts  of  fltiii 
of  that  salt, 

&,  Recently  procip Stated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  bmium  was  i  i 
water  very  slightly  acidified  with  bydrocMoiic  acid,  and  tl  i 
beiited  to  boiling;  84  82  grammes  of  the  filtratej  coolod  down  i  i 
left  a  residue  of  01333  gmmme^  which  gives  640  parts  of  ! 
part  of  the  salt» 

N*B*  The  Bolution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  byditwU  i 
not  eStJctod  wit  1]  out  tlecoui  pom  lion  ;  at  least,  the  residue  oonti  I 
after  ignition,  a  rather  lar^e  proportion  of  chloride  of  barioni. 

20.  SOLUBIUTY  OF  SULPHATE  OF  StrONTIA  IN  WaTXE  (tO  5 

a.  In  Water  oi  57-2^  F. 
84  "82  grauimea  of  a  solution  prepai^ed  by  4  days*  digestion 
pi-ecipitnted  sulphate  of  strontia  with  water  at  the  common  tt  i 
left  0*0123  grm.  of  sulphate  of  strontia.     One  part  of  Sr  0,  S  ( 
coasequetitly  in  6^895  parts  of  water. 


of  stroDtia.     Conseqneatlj  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  0,  dia 
boiling  water. 

21.    SOLUBILITT    OF    SULPHATE    OP    StRONTIA  U 

Hydboghlobio  Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  7: 

flk  84*82  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  bj 
0-0077  grm.ofSrO,SO^ 

h,  42-41  grammes  of  a  solution  prepared  hj  ' 
0-0036  grm. 

c  Pure  carbonate  of  strontia  was  dissolved  in  an 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  « 
then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight, 
filtrate  left  00066  grm. 

In  a.  1  part  of  Sr  0,  S  0,  required  1  l,i 

6.  1  „  „         ii; 

c.  1  „  „        12; 

Mean        •        .11; 

22.  SoLUBiLiTT  OP  Sulphate  op  Stbontia  in 
Htdrochlobio  Aoid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  §  72,  o 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  sulphate  of  stront 
days  in  the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  4 '8  per  cent,  li 
left  0'3451  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  required  ac< 
the  dilute  acid  for  its  solution  ;  in  another  experin 
was  found  to  require  429  parts  of  the  dilute  acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  c 
acid  of  8-5  per  cent.  100  grms.  left  0*2115,  and  i 
0-2104  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accoi-di 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent,  for  its  solution 

e.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the 
of  15-6  per  cent.  (A,  H  O).  100 grms.  left 00126, 
ment,  0*0129  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  requir 
7,843  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per  cent. 

23.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Stbontia  i 
§72,6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbon 

0  0,)  was  digested  several  days  with  cold  distilled 
shaking.  84*82  grms.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  < 
weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm.  One  part  of 
requires  therefore  18,045  parts  of  water  for  its  solu 

24.  Solubility  of  Cabbonatb  of  Stbontia  in 
Ammonia  and  Cabbonatb  op  Ammonia  (to  §  72,  b) 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  oarbo 
digested  for  four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ai 
of  ammonia,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequ 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0-0015  gramme  of  Sr  0,  < 

1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56,5i5  parts  of  this  fluid 


25.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  op  Lime  in  Cold  Water  (to  §  73,  6). 

Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  was  boiled  for  some  time  wiik 
distilled  water,  and  the  fluid  then  digested  for  four  weeks  in  the  cold, 
with  the  undissolved  residue;  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent 
shaking.  84-82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0-0080  of  Ca  O,  C  O,.  One 
part  of  the  carbonate  requires  consequently  10,601  parts  of  cold  water 
for  its  solution. 

26.  SOLUBILITT    OF     CARBONATE     OF    LiHE    IK    BoiLINQ    WaTEB    (tO 

§  73,  b). 

Recently  precipitated  Ca  0,  C  O,  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  dis- 
tilled water.  42-41  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and 
subsequent  gentle  ignition  of  the  residue,  0*0048  gramme  of  CaO,  CO^ 
The  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  requires  consequently  8,834 
parts  of  boiling  water. 

27.  Solubility  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  in  Water  cx)ntaining  Amhonla.  akd 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  73,  6). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  precipitated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  24  houn 
to  subside  ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  ofL  84*82  grammes  of  the  filtrate 
left  0-0013  grm.  of  Ca  O,  C  O,.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  requires 
consequently  65,246  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

28.  Deportment  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  upon  Ignition  in  a 
Platinum  Crucible  (to  §  73,  6.). 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small 
and  thin  platinum  crucible,  to  the  gradually  increased,  and  finally  most 
intense  heat  of  a  good  Berzelius'  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed 
obliquely.  After  the  first  15  minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482  grnu, — 
after  hdf  an  hour  0*6256  grm., — ^after  one  hour  0*5927  grm.,  which 
latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes^  additional  heating. 
This  corresponds  to  74-5  per  cent,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
carbonate  is  calculated  at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore  evidently 
still  a  considerable  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

29.  Composition  op  Oxalate  of  Lime  dried  at  212"*  F.  (to  §  73,  c). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissoWed 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  am- 
monia and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter 
and  dried  at  212°  F.,  until  the  weight  remained  constant  The  oxakle 
of  lime  so  produced  weighed  1*2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as  Ca  O,  C,0,  + 
aq,  the  amount  found  contained  0*4772  of  Ca  0,  which  corresponds 
to  56*07  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  calculated  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent. 

30.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in  the  Air  and 
UPON  Ignition  (to  §  74,  a). 

0-8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  Mg  O^  S  0,  in  a  corered  plv 


I 


aalt  could  not  be  aocuratelj  ireighod,  owing  to 
weight. 

0-8135  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  mod* 
no  diminution  of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes'  exp< 
heat,  the  Bubstance  was  found  to  have  lost  0*0075  gi 
the  residue  in  water  gave  no  longer  a  clear  fluid.  2 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  exposed  in  a  small  platinum 
minutes^  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  blast  gas  la 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  chloride  of 
duce  the  least  turbidity. 

31.  SoLUBiLrrT    of   the    Basic    Phosphate 
Ammovia  nr  fuse  Wateb  (to  §  74,  b). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  magn 
thorouji^hly  washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  2 
about  59®,  with  frequent  shaking. 

84*42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left 
of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

b.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  sam( 
for  72  hours. 

84*42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  lefl 


which  corresponds  to  0*00552  grm.  of  the  anhydro 
part  of  that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15,293  parts 
The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammoni 
short  time,  a  distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipi 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  it  remained  perfectly  clear,  an 
of  two  days  no  precipitate  had  formed ; — ^phosphate 
produced  a  precipitate  as  large  as  that  by  ammonia 

32.  Solubility  op  Basic  Phosphate  op  Magj 
ts  Water  containing  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  5). 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammoni 
least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid ;  a  large  quantit 
to  the  solution,  then  ammonia  in  excess.  The  mix 
stand  at  rest  for  24  hours,  then  filtered  ;  its  tempc 
84-42  grammes  of  the  filtrate  leil  0  0015  grm.  < 
magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0001 84  grm.  of  tl 
salt  Consequently  1  part  requires  45,880  parts  o 
for  its  solution. 

6.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo 
4  weeks  with  ammoniated  water,  the  operation  beii 
shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  57*2°  F.)  was  then 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0024  grm.  of  pyroph 
which  corresponds  to  000296  grm.  of  the  double  sf 
therefore  dissolves  in  42,780  parts  of  ammoniated 
average  of  a  and  6,  1  part  of  the  double  salt  requi 
ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 


acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solutioii,  and  ihe 
fluid  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours.  169 '64  grammes  of  the 
filtrate  kft  0*0031  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magneHia,  correspoading  to 
0  0038  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia^  One  p^  of 
the  double  salt  raquired  therefore  44^000  parts  of  the  £uid. 

34.  SOLUBILITT     OF     THE     BaSIO     PhOBPHATE     OF     MAGNESrA     AXB 

Ammoiha  ih  Water  containikq  Chloripb  of  Ammokiiim  (to 
§  74,  b). 

Becently  precipitated,  thoroughly  wasted  basic  phosphate  of  magneeiji 
and  ammonia  vfhH  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  ^iution  of  1  part  of  chlorids 
of  ammonium  in  5  jiarts  of  water,  ld'4£)45  grammes  of  the  filtrate  \^ 
0*002  grm.  of  pyrophoaphate  of  magnesia,  which  correaponda  to  O'O024'5 
gnu.  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  therefore  in 
7,548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

35.  Solubility  of  thb  Basio  Psosphate  of  Magkesia  ajo) 
Ammonia  in  Wateh  containing  Ammonia  and  Chloridb  of  Am* 
MONIUK  (to  §  74,  6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  I  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  ammonia  ted  water,  231i2S3  grammea  of  the 
filtrate  lefl  0'0012  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  corte- 
sponda  to  0*00148  gmL  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  the  double  sit 
requires  conaequeutly  I5fi21  part  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 

3f>.  Depoktmf^'t  of  Acid  Solutions  of  PrfiOFHOsFHATE  of 
Magnesia  with  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  c). 

0^3985  grm,  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  treated  for  sev^al 
hours,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  actd.  This  es:er- 
cised  no  perceptible  action.  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water 
that  the  salt  dissol  ved .  Th  e  fi  m  d,  heated  for  som  e  ti  m  e ,  ga  ve^  upon  add  itioa 
of  ammonia  in  excess,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  wss  filtered  after 
18  hours,  the  quantity  of  pyrophosi^hate  of  magnesia  obtained  was  0*3S05 
grm.,  that  is  95*48  per  cent.  Phosphate  of  aoda  produced  in  the  filtrat* 
a  trifling  precipitate,  which  gave  0-0150  grm,  of  pyrophosphate  d 
magnesia,  that  i^  3  "7  6  per  cent. 

0"35G5  gramme  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  3 
grammes  of  nitric  acid  1*2  of  specific  gravity  i  the  solution  was  heated, 
diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  :  the  quantity  of  pyrophospbste 
of  magnesia  re-precipitated  amounted  to  0*3485  grm.,  that  is  98*43  per 
cent. ;  04D75  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7 -6  grammes 
of  the  same  nitiic  acid  :  the  quantity  re  obtained  was  04935  g^*^-f  that 
is  99-19  per  cent. 

0-786  grm-  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  1 0*2  grammes  of  nitrie 
mcid,  gave  07765  grm.,  that  is  98'79  per  cent 
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37.  Solubility  of  pu&e  Magnesia,  in  Watei 

a.  In  Cold  Water, 

Perfectlj  pure  well  crystallized  sulphate  of  mag 
water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  carboi 
caustic  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  was  thorougli 
standing,  it  still  retained  a  perceptible  trace  of  i 
dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  carefully  avoiding 
The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  with  carbc 
caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thorough! 
prepared  perfectly  pure  basic  carbonate  of  magnt 
platinum  crucible  until  the  weight  remained  const 
pare  magnesia  was  then  digested  in  the  cold  for  24 
water,  the  operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking 
used  was  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  n< 
evaporation. 

a  84 '82  grammes  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  eva] 
dish,  left  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0'001£»  ^ 
pure  magnesia  dissolved  therefore  in 
parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer 

/3.  84-82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0016  g 
part  of  the  magnesia  required  therefore 

y.  84-82  grammes  of  the  filtrate  left  00015  g 
part  required      ..•«... 


The  solution  of  magnesia  in  cold  water  has 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived 
of  very  faintly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  ;  the  all 
solution  is  perfectly  manifest  also  with  slightly  rede 
with  turmeric  or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papers  s 
in  contact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carbonates  fail  to  render  the  solution  tu 
ing.  Phosphate  of  soda  also  fails  to  impair  the  cles 
but  if  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  an 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  after  some  time  a  perc 
basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
b.  In  Hot  Water. 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  soluti 
comports  itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-] 
magnesia.  A  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  do 
upon  cooling,  nor  does  a  cold-prepared  solution  i 
grammes  of  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  left  0 


gelatinous  precipitates  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  further  addition  of 
ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  pi*ecipitate  redisBolves  gradually, 
but  not  completely. 

h.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  mixed  with  a  copious 
amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost 
perfectly  clear;  howerer,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight 
flakes  separate. 

c  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia, 
is  filtered,  and 

a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess   of  ammonia 


/J.  The  filtrate  mv^ed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very 
perceptible  flocculent  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  imme- 
diately ;  the  whole  of  the  hydrated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will 
thus  separate  if  the  chloride  of  ammonium  be  added  in  sufiicient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same 
reaction  takes  place  as  in  0. 

I,  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride 
of  potassium,  no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days'  standing, 
slight  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  subside,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  am- 
monia by  evapoi*ation. 

d.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  a  strongly  acidified  (with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  solu- 
tion with  pure  ammonia ;  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufiicient  amomit 
of  chloride  ofammouiumis  added  besides  the  ammonia — even  a  consider- 
able excess  of  the  precipitauts  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  precipitated 
alumina,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  clearness  of  the  filtrates 
upon  protracted  boiling  and  evaporation. 

39.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Sulphide  op  Ammonium 
(to  §  75,  a). 

{Experiments  made  by  Mr,  J.  Fuchs./ormerly  Aasistcmt  in  my  Laboratory.) 

a.  50  C.C.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0*8939 
of  alumina,  were  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  10  cc.  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  mixture  was  filtered  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  minutes.     The  precipitate  weighed,  after  ignition,  0*3825  prrm. 

b.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  100  cc.  of  water;  the 
precipitate  weighed  03759  grm. 

c.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  cc.  of  water ;  the 
precipitated  alumina  weighed  0*3642  grm. 

40.  Precipitation  of  Sesquioxide  op  Chromium  by  Ammonu 
(to  §  76,  a). 

Solutions  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  and  of  chrome-alum  (concen- 
trated and  dilute,  neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  aoid)  wer« 
mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately 
after  precipitation  appeared  red,  but  when  filtered  after  previous  ebul- 
lition, they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebullition  had  been  sufficiently 
protracted. 


Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic 
gentlj  heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subseque 
many  weeks,  the  operation  being  aided  by  free 
clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of 
after  long  standing. 

84-82  grammes  left  0*0014  grm.  of  oxide  of  zi 
to  0*0019  of  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  (Zn  O  assumes 
Bait).     One  part  of  the  basic  carbonate  requires 
of  water  for  solution. 

42.  Depobtment  of  Sulphide  of  Nickel  w: 
AjiMOinuM,  BTC.  (to  §  79,  c). 

A  dilute  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  protoxide 
was  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  colorless  hyd 
of  ammonium  perfectly  saturated  with  sulphure 
following  experiments  were  then  made  with  the  pn 

a.  One  portion  was  filtered  off  at  once.  The  filtn 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  an  excess 
fectly  saturated  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammo 

a.  Filtered  without  previous  application  of  he< 
sented  a  hardly  perceptible  shade  of  yellow  ;  no 
even  after  long  standing. 

/3.  Filtered  after  previous  application  of  heat, 
hibited  a  more  marked  shade  of  yellow,  and,  after  s 
deposited  some  sulphide  of  nickel. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  an  excess 
ammonium  (prepared  by  exposing  perfectly  satura 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  action  of  the  air).     Ti 
without  the  least  shade  of  brown  ;  after  several  d) 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  nickel  had  separated. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  cold  with  amn 
filtrate  exhibited  a  faint  brownish  tint 

e.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonia  ai 
phate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtrate  ws 
brown  color.  After  several  days'  standing,  a  slight  | 
of  nickel  had  separated. 

/  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonia  a 
ammonium.  The  filtrate  was  likewise  of  a  bro¥ 
ported  itself  like  the  filtrate  of  e. 

43.  DEPOBTUEin?  OF  Hydrate  of  Pbotozidb  of  < 
BY  Alkalies  (to  §  80,  a). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  preo 
solution  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  be 
filtrate  gave  no  longer  the  least  indication  of  preset 
dried  and  ignited  residue,  heated  with  water,  ma 
re-action.  It  was  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen ) 
metallic  oobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The  decan 
no  alkaline  re-action,  even  after  considerable  coi 


44.  SoLtTBiLiTT  OF  Casbonate  OF  Lead  (to  §  83,  a). 

a.  In  pure  WcUer, 
Becently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
was  digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  the 
operation  being  aided  by  frequent  shaking.  84-42  grammes  of  the  fil- 
trate were  evaporated,  some  pure  sulphuric  acid  being  added  during  the 
process;  the  residuary  sulphate  of  lead  wmghed  0*0019  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  000167  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lead.  One  part  of  th^ 
latter  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  50,551  parts  of  water.  The  solution, 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  remained  perfectly  colorless, 
not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it^  even  upon  looking  through  it  from 
the  top  of  the  test  cylinder. 

h.  In  Water  containing  a  little  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  alto 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  cmd  Ammonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84*42  grammes  of 
the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0*0041 
grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corresponds  to  0*0036  gmi.  of  the 
carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires  accordingly  23,450  parts 
of  the  fluid  h  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water ;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the 
test  cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was  visible;  but  when  looking 
through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  perceptdUa 
Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead  separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

c.  In  Water  containing  a  large  Proportion  o/  Nitrate  of  Ammonia^ 
together  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Caustic  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia  in  excess ;  the 
mixture  was  gently  heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The 
filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  very  distinct 
brownish  color  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  but 
this  color  appeared  very  slight  only  when  looking  trough  the  cylinder 
laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  unquestionably  more  con- 
siderable than  the  quantity  dissolved  in  6. 

45.  Solubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lead  (to  §  83,  b) 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
comported  itself  exactly  like  the  filtrate  of  44,  6.  The  same  deportment 
was  observed  in  another  similar  experiment,  in  which  nitrate  of  ammonia 
had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

46.  SoLUBiuTY  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  ik  pure  Water  (to  §  83,  d). 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5 
days  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  50"*  to  59^  F.,  the  operation  being 
aided  by  frequent  shaking.  84  4 2  grammes  of  the  filtrate  (filtered  off  at 
51*8^  F.)  left  0-0037  grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  of 
this  salt  requires  22,816  parts  of  pure  water  of  51*8^  F,  for  solution. 
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The  solution,  mixed  witli  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinot 
brown  color  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color 
appeared  yery  slight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

47.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  op  Lead  in  Water  containing 
Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the 
precipitate  allowed  seyeral  days  to  subside.  80*31  grammes  of  the  filtrate 
left  0  0022  grm.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves 
therefore  in  36,504  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion, mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  appeai-ed  colorless  to  the  eye 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker  when  viewed 
from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

48.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Water  containing 
Ammoniacal  Salts  and  free  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  83,  d), 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably 
large  amount  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuiic  acid  in  excess  added. 
After  several  days'  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was 
nearly  indifferent  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  viewed  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  it  looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

49.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  upon  Ignition  (to  §  83,  d). 
Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  j^re^mann 

and  Marchcmd  ("  Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie,**  xxxi.  3S5)  state  that 
sulphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition.  To  test  the  cor* 
rectness  of  this  statement,  and  to  ascertain  how  &r  this  loss  might  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a  sulphate,  I  heated 
2*2151  grammes  of  absolutely  pure  Pb  O,  S  O,  to  the  most  intense  redness, 
over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught.  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  ignited  compound ;  at  all  events,  the  de- 
crease did  not  amount  to  0*0001  grm. 

50.  Deportment  op  Solutions  of  Lead  with  Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen (to  §  83,/). 

It  is  a  well-known  &,ct  that  solutions  of  lead  which  contain  much  free 
acid  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unless  diluted  with 
water.  Trtbovlet  ("Archiv.  der  Pharmacie,"  xxix.  234)  maintains  that  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lead  from  solutions, 
of  lead  mixed  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa ;  but  that  the  lead  will 
completely  precipitate  if  ammonia  is  added.  To  test  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  I  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  acidified  with  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid,  a,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess  ;  &,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  in  excess.  In  both  cases,  the  precipitation  was  so  complete 
that  the  filtrates,  drawn  off  after  vigorous  agitation  of  the  mixture,  suffered 
not  the  least  alteration  upon  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  TrihovleCa  statement  is  erroneous,  and 
prohahU  that  this  error  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  fluid 
upon  which  this  chemist  operated. 

51.  Deportment  of  Metallic  Mercury  at  the  Common  Tem- 
perature and  upon  Ehullition  with  Water  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon' 
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I  placed  6*4418  grammes  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  upon  a  watch- 
[lass,  poured  distill^  water  over  the  metal,  remoyed  the  water  again  as 
,r  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  finally  by  means  of  blotting-paper), 
and  weighed.  I  found  the  weight  to  be  6*4412  grammes,  which,  B,fter 
'several  hours*  exposure  to  the  air,  were  reduced  to  6*441 1  grammes.  I 
placed  these  6*4411  grammes  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  the 
temperature  being  about  62^  or  63°  F.  After  the  lapse  of  24  hours  the 
weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introduced  the  6*4411  gn,tnmeBoi 
mercury  into  a  flajsk,  poured  a  copious  quantity  of  distilled  water  over  it, 
and  strongly  boiled  the  mixture  for  15  minutes.  I  th<m  placed  the  mer- 
cury again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it  most  care^lly  with  blotting-paper, 
and  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grammes*  Finding  that  a  trace 
of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment 
with  the  6*4402  grammes.  Afber  15  minutes'  bpiling  with  water,  iht 
mercury  had  again  lost  0*0004  grm.  The.  remainiog  6*4398  grammes 
were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in  summer,  during  very  hot  weather), 
after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost  only  0  0005  grm. 

52.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  of  Mercury  with  Solution  of  Po- 
TASSA,  Sulphide  of  Ahkonium,  etc.  (to  §  84,  c), 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with 
pure  solution  of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid  ;  hydro- 
chloiic  acid  produces  no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the 
filtrate. 

6.  If  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  witii  solution  of  potaesa,  with  ad- 
dition of  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or 
sulphur,  complete  solution  is  effected. 

c.  Digestion  of  sulphide  of  mercury  with  sulphide  of  ammonhun  (no 
matter  whether  colorless  or  yellow)  fails  to  diseiolve  the  least  trace  of  the 
mercurial  sulphide ;  cyanide.of  potassium  also  fails  to  dissolve  it.  Hydro- 
chl<)ric  acid  produced  in  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  filtrate  a  pure  white 
turbidity  or  precipitate,  and  iu  the  cyanide  of  potassium  filtrate  not  tha 
least  turbidity. 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercury,  moistened  with  water, 
suffers  no  alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air  j  at  least,  the  flu,id  which  I 
obtained  by  washing  sulphide  of  mercury  which  had  been  thus  exposed 
to  the  air  for  24  hours,  did  not  manifest  acid  reaction,  nor  did  it  OQntam 
mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

53.  Deportment  of  Oxide  op  Copper  upon  Ignition  (to  §  85,  6). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  £rom  nitrate  of  copper)  vsa  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  over  solphuric  add,  and 
fiuajly  weighed.  The  weight  waa  3*542  grammes.  The  oxide  was  then 
most  intensely  ignited  for  5  minutes,  over  a  Berzelma*  lamp,  cooled  and 
re-weighed,  when  the  weight  waa  f^und  unaltered ;  the  oxidq  w^s  then 
once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes,  but  with  the  same  result 

54.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  Air  (to  §  85, 6). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4*3921  grammes  of  gently  ignited 
oxide  of  copper,  prepared  from  the  nitrate,  was  placed  for  10  minutes, 


dovered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm  room  (in  winter) ;  the  weight  of  the 
oxide  of  oopi^er  wbb  found  to  hare  increased  to  4*3939  grammes. 

The  oxide  of  eopper  was  then  intensely  ignited  orer  a  spirit-lamp ; 
after  10  minntes'  standing  in  the  coTered  omeible,  the  weight  had  not 
perceptibly  increased ;  after  24  hours  it  had  increased  by  0'0036  grm. 

55.  DCPORTKENT  OF  SULPHinE  OP  CaDMIXJIT  WPTH  AmMONIA,  fiTC.  (to 

§  87,  c). 

Kecently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  cadmium  was  diffused  through 
water,  and  the  followiug  experiments  were  made  with  the  fluid. 

CL  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  fluid 
filtered.  The  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the 
fluid  filtered.  This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  the  fluid  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly 
clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  the  fluid  filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid 
imparted  to  this  filtrate  was  pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wcickenroder,  in  JBuchner'a  "Repertorium  der 
Fharmacie,'*  xlvL  226,  induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

56.  Determinatiok  op  Soda  ik  Salts  with  Organic  Acids  (to 
§  98,  4). 

1*154  grm.  of  paratartrate  of  soda  gave,  upon  intense  ignition,  after 
deduction  of  0*004  grm.  of  charcoal,  0*63  grm.  of  Na  0,  0  O,,  which  cor- 
responds to  0-3698  of  Na  O  =  32-05  per  cent  (calculated  32-14  per  cent.) ; 
this  gives  99  7  instead  of  100. 

57.  Deterhikation  op  Baryta  by  Precipitation  with  Cabbokate 
OP  Ammonia  (to  §  101,  2,  a), 

0*7553  grm.  of  p\ire  ignited  chloride  of  barium  was  precipitated  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  §  101,  2,  a;  the  precipitate  of  BaO,  0 O, 
weighed  0*7142  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0-554719  of  Ba  0  =  73-44 
per  cent.  (100  parts  of  Ba  01  ought  to  have  given  73*50  parts).  The  re- 
sult accordingly  was  99*79  instead  of  100; 

58.  De!Pbbmxnatioin  op  Baryta  in'  Organic  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  h) 

0-686  grm.  of  paratartrate  of  baryta  [2  (Ba  0,  R)  +  5  aq],  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  §  101,  2,  6,  gave  0*408  grm.  of  carbonate  of 
baryta -0*31 69  of  BaO:=  46*20  per  cent,  (calculated  46*38  per  cent) 
which  gives  99*61  instead  of  100. 

59.  Determination  op  Strostha  as  Sulphate  op  Stbontia  (to 
§  102,  1,  a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1*2398  grm.  of  Sr  01  was  precipitated  with 
S  O,  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with 
water.  It  weighed  1*4113  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  grm.  of 
Sr  O  =^  64*15  per  cent,  (calculated  65*38  per  cent.) ;  this  gives  98*12  instead 
of  100. 

V  T  3 


Sr  O  =  68-68  per  cent,  (calculated  70-07  per  cent.)  ;  this  gives  98-02  in- 
stead of  100. 

60.  Deterhinatiok  of  Stboktia  as  Sulphate,  with  Cobbectiox 
(to  §  102,  1). 

The^^o^  obtained  in  the  experiment  described  59, 6,  weighed  190-84 
grammes.  According  to  experiment  No.  21,  11,862  parts  of  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of  sulphate  of  strontia.  190*84 
grammes  of  the  filtrate  contain  therefore  0*0161  grm.  of  that  salt  in  solu- 
tion. The  waahing  water  weighed  63*61  grammes.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  20,  6,895  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of  Sr  0,  S  O, ;  the 
63*61  grammes  of  washing  water  contain  therefore  0-0092  grm. 

Adding  0-0161  and  0-0092  grm.  to  the  1*4024  grm.  of  precipitated 
sulphate  of  strontia,  we  find  the  total  amount  =1*4277  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  0-80465  of  Sr  O  =  69*91  per  cent,  in  Sr  O,  C  O,  (calculated 
70-07  per  cent.)  ;  this  gives  99*77  instead  of  100. 

61.  Detkrhikation  op  Strontia  as  Carbonate  op  Strontia  (to 
§  102,  2). 

1-3104  of  chloride  of  strontium,  precipitated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  §  102,  2,  gave  1-2204  grm.  of  Sr  O,  C  0„  containing  0*8551831 
of  Sr  0  =  65-26  per  cent  (calculated  65-38),  which  gives  99-82  instead 
of  100. 

62.  Determination  op  Lime  as  Sulphate  op  Lime,  by  Precipitation 
(to  §  103,  1,  a). 

(In  the  experiments  Nos.  62  to  65,  and  No.  67,  chemically  pure  air- 
dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  had  been  determined  by  very  cautious  heating 
0-7647  grm.  of  the  heated  carbonate  left  0-7581  grm.,  which  weight  re- 
mained unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle)  ignition  of  the  carbonate; 
the  air-dried  carbonate  contains  accordingly  55 -5 16  per  cent,  of  lima) 

1-186  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(see  §  103,  1,  a).  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  weighed  1-5949 
grm.,  containing  0*65598  of  Ca  0  =  55-31  per  cent  oalcukited  55*51), 
which  gives  99-64  instead  of  100. 

63.  Determination  op  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  O,,  by  Precipitation  with 
Carbonate  op  Ammonia  and  washing  the  Precipitate  with  Pure 
Water  (to  §  103,  2,  a), 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1-1437  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate 
of  lime  of  62,  gave  upon  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  103, 
2,  a),  1-1243  grm.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  lime,  corresponding  to 
0-629608  of  Ca 0  =  5505  per  cent,  (calculated  55-51  per  cent)  which 
gives  99-17  instead  of  100. 

64.  Determination  op  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  0„  by  Precipitation  with 
Oxalate  op  Ammonia  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  a). 

1-1734  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  of  62,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  as  stated  §  103,  2,  6,  a,  gave  1*1632  grm. 
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of  CaO,  CO,  (re-action  not  alkaline),  containing  0-651392  of  CaO  = 
55*513  per  cent  (calculated  55*516  per  cent),  which  giyee  99*99  instead 
of  100. 

65.  Detebmikation  of  Lime  as  Oxalate  (to  §  103,  2,  b,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  of  62  were  dissolTed  in 
hydrochloric  add ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at  212^  F.  until 
the  weight  remained  constant  The  precipitate  (Ca  0,0  +  aq)  weighed 
1-2461  grm.,  containing  0*477879  of  CaO  =  55*76  percent,  (calculated 
55-516  per  cent),  which  gives  100*45  instead  of  100. 

66.  YOLUMETRICAL  DeTEBMINATIOK  OF  LiME  PRECIPITATED  AS  OXA- 
LATE (to  §  103,  2,  6,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  ac.  eadbi,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  chloride 
of  calcium  ;  in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravimetrical 
way  (by  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as 
Ca  O,  C  OJ  ;  in  two  by  the  alkalimetrical  method,  add  in  two  by  preci« 
pitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in 
the  precipitate  by  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  The  following 
were  the  results  obtained  : — 

a.  In  the  grayi-  6.  By  the  alkali-      a  By  solution  of  per- 

metrical  way.  metrical  method,      manganate  of  potassa. 

0-5617  Ca  O,  C  O,  0*5614  0-5613 

0*5620        „  0*5620  0*5620 

67.  Detebmination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  O,  bt  Pbeoipitatiok  as 
Ca  O,  O  prom  Acid  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  /J). 

0-857  grm.  of  the  dry  carbonate  of  lime  of  62,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  103,  2,  6,  j3,  gave  0*8476  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not 
manifest  alkaline  re-action,  and  the  weight  of  which  did  not  vary  in  the 
least  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia),  containing  0*474656 
of  CaO  =  55*39  per  cent  (calculated  55*51),  which  gives  99*78  instead 
of  100. 

68.  Deterkination  of  Magnesia  as  2  Mg  0,  P  O,  (to  §  104,  2). 

a.  A  solution  of  1*0587  grm.  of  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  water,  precipitated  according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  of  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia,  containing  0*3533944  of  magnesia  =  33*38  per  cent,  (calcu- 
lated 33-35  per  cent),  which  gives  100*09  instead  of  100. 

b,  0*9672  grm.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  gave  0*8974  2MgO,  P0,= 
33-34  per  cent  of  MgO  (calculated  33*35  per  cent),  which  gives  99*97 
instead  of  100. 

69.  Precipitation  of  Acetate  of  Zinc  bt  Sulphurbtted  Htdrooen 
(to  §  108,  6). 

a,  A  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  zinc  was  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  excess,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time, 
and  then  iiltered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with  aftnmonia  ;  it  remained 
perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing  a  few  hardly  visible 
flakes  only  had  separated. 

6.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  jbo  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 


70.  Determination  of  Mercury  in  the  Metallic  State,  dc  the 
Humid  Way,  by  Means  of  Protochloridb  of  Tin  (to  §  118, 1,  6). 

2 '01  gmaimes  of  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1  465  grm,  of  metallic  met- 
oary^  72*88  pw  cent,  (calculated  73'83  pr  cent),  which  gires  9871 
iuBtead  of  100  {S<^jffher), 

71.  Determination  of  Copper  by  Pbboipitation  -with  Zinc  nr  a 
Platinum  Dish  (to  §  119,  3). 

30*882  grammes  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to 
250  c.a  ;  10  cc.  of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*31387  grm.  of 
metallic  copper. 

a.  10  cc.,  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*3140= 
100*06  instead  of  100. 

5.  In  a  second  experiment  10  cc.  gave  0'3138  =  100. 

72.  Dbtbbmination  of  Copper  as  Sulpho^ubcyanibb  (to  §  119, 3). 

0*5965  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
and,  after  addition  of  au  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  well- washed  precipitate,  dried  at  312°F., 
weighed  0*2893,  corresponding  to  0*1892  Cu  0  =  31*72  per  cent  As 
sulphate  of  copper  corresponds  to  31*83  per  cent.,  this  gives  99*66  iiutead 
of  100. 

73.  Detwkination  of  Copfxb  by  Db  Hakn'b  Mbtsod  (to  { 119,  e). 

Four  portions,  of  10  cc.  each,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  oop|)«,  con- 
taining 0*0254  grm,  of  metallic  copper  in  10  cc  of  solution,  were  sevenllf 
mixed  with  iodide  of  potassiam,  then  with  50  cc  of  a  solutioB  of  sol- 
phuTQus  acid  (50  cc  coresponcUng  to  12*94  cc.  of  iodine  solntioD). 
After  addition  of  stajrcb  paite,  iodine  solution  was  added  until  iha  fluid 
appeared  blue. 

This  reqniredj--*^ 

In  a,  4-09 
6,  3*95 

c,  4*06 

d,  3*95 

As  100  cc  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58043  grm.  of  iodine,  this 
gives— 

For  a,  0-0256  C  uinstead  of  0*0254 
„    ft,  0*0260        „ 
„    c,  0-0257 
„   rf,  0*0260 
Another  experiment,  made  with  100  cc  of  the  same  solution  of  sd- 
phate  of  copper,  gave  0*2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.    Ammonift 
having  been  added  to  10  cc  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
then  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  3*4  and  3*5  cc  of  iodine 
solution    were    requiied    instead  of  4  cc, — a  proof  that  coDside^ 
ably  morQ  iodine  bad  separated  than  conrasponded  to  the  oxida  of 
copper. 
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74.  Action  of  Solution  of  Cyanide  op  Potassium  upon  Ahsionia- 
CAL  Solution  of  Oxids  of  CoppKE(to  §  119,  <Q. 

Three  portions,  of  10  c.o.  each,  of  a  solukion  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
containing  O'l  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  10  ac.  of  solution,  were 
mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  water  to  equalize  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
three  portions.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  blue  color  liad  disappeared.  This  required  the  foU 
lowing  quantities : — 

SolationofBiilpliate  JSoIntion  of  vr%it¥  Solution  of  oyanide 

of  copper.  ammonia.  '  of  potassium. 

10  aa  4ac  12  67 

lOcc.  8ac.  8  6-85 

10  C.C.  16  ac.  0  71 

Neutral  salts  of  amtnonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  as  the  following 
experiments  show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  solu- 
tions :  * 


SolationofBolphate 

Solntion  of 

w^t^i.  y^       Solution  of  cyanide 

of  copper. 

fvabor,  &c. 

of  potassiooi. 

10  cc. 

2aa 

14  aa 

6-70 

10  ac. 

2aa 

'      14  aa 
solution  of 

7-40 

chloride  of 
ammonium 

10  aa 

6c.a 

'     10  ca 
water 

7-00 

^ 

4c,a 

,SO,dil.  (1:5) 

10  da  3  aa      r  8  aa  7-30 


f  8aa 

^NH,0,N  0,(1:10) 
(       6  CO.  water 


75.  Precipitation  op  Nitrate  of  Bismuth  by  Cabbonatb  of  Am- 
monia (to  §  120,  1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  much 
or  little  free  nitric  acid,  is  miiced  with  water,  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  ammoniai  and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate 
acquires,  upon  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water^  ablaekish-brown 
color.  But  if  the  mixture  before  filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time 
nearly  to  boiling,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  &0s  to  iibpart  this  color  to  the 
filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of  color  is  hardly  yisible  to  the  eye 
looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

76.  Determination  of  Antimony  as  Sulphide  (to  §  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  air-dried  pure  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  treated 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  125,  1,  gave  0*2902  grm.  of  tersulphide 
of  antimony,  dried  at  212®  R,  =  4449  per  cent  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 
Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  precipitate  lost 
0*0079  grm.^  leaving  accoxdingly  02823  grm.  of  anhydrous  tersulphide  of 


blackeoiDg,  99-77  instead  of  100. 

'    77.  Deportment  op  a  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solxttion  op  Tkroxide 
OP  Antimony  with  Oxidizing  Agents  (to  §  125,  3). 

Three  portions,  of  10  c.c.  each,  of  a  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony 
prepared  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  contain- 
ing about  0*05  grm.  of  teroxide  in  10  co.  of  solution,  were  mixed  seTerally 
with  20  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  different  quan- 
tities of  water ;  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  was  then  added  until 
the  fluid  appeared  red. 

Amount  of  water  added.  Quantity  of  solution  of  permanga- 

nate  of  potassa  oaed. 

250  cc.  16*2 

400  cc.  16*7 

500  cc  17*95 

10  cc  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  500  cc  of  water  being  added  to  10  cc 
of  the  same  solution  of  antimony,  22*6  cc  of  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  were  required.  Bichromate  of  potassa  exercised  the  same 
action  upon  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 

78.    VOLUMETRICAL  DETERMINATION   OP  ANTIMONY  (tO  §  125,  3). 

5  0822  grms.  of  chemically  pure  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  were 
dissolved  to  250  cc 

Four  portions  of  this  solution,  of  10  cc  each,  were  mixed  severally 
with  different  quantities  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  with  different  quantities  of  water ;  after  addition  of  2  cc  of 
starch  paste  to  each  portion,  solution  of  iodine  (100  cc  =  0*53064  of 
iodine,  corresponding  to  0*30154  of  teroxide  of  antimony)  was  dropped 
in  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  made  its  appearance  iu  the  several 
fluids. 

1.  10  cc  of  the  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  +  5  cc.  of 
solution  of  Na  0,  2  0  0, ;  it  took  29*9  cc  of  iodine  solution  to  impart  to 
the  fluid  a  reddish  color,  which  did  not  instantly  disappear  upon  shaking; 
and  30*1  cc.  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  tint ;  after  some  time,  the  latter 
also  disappeared. 

2.  10  cc  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  +  10  cc  of  solution  of  NaO, 
2  00^  After  addition  of  29*2  cc  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began 
to  exhibit  a  red  tint,  which  immediately  disappeared  j  29*4  cc  produced 
a  distinct  blue  color,  which  disappeared  only  ^er  15  minutes. 

3.  10  cc  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution +  20  cc  of  solution  of  NaO, 
.200,.  After  addition  of  29*2  cc.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began 
to  exhibit  a  red  tint;  29*5  cc  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  dis- 
appeared only  after  15  minutes. 

4.  10  cc  of  tartar  emetic  solution  +  20  cc  of  solution  of  NaO,  2  C  O,  -f 
100  cc.  of  water.     The  results  obtained  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  3. 

The  results  of  the  three  last  experiments,  therefore,  agreed  very 
well,  and  as  29*5  cc  of  iodine  solution  correspond  to  0  08895  of 
:teroxide  of  antimony,  which  are  contained  in  0-20329  of  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa,  the  two  last  experiments  give  43*75  per 
cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic    The  formula  demands 
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(Sb=  120*2)  43*39.  If  the  first  reddening  of  the  fluid  which  remains 
visible  for  a  short  time  after  stirring  is  considered  as  the  final  reaction, 
onlj  29 '2  cc.  of  iodine  solution  were  required,  which  gives  43*31  of 
terozide  of  antimonj  in  tartar  emetic. 

79.  Action  op  Iodine  Solution  upon  Solution  of  Oasbonatb  of 
Soda  (to  §  125,  3). 

A  solution  was  used  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from  re- 
ducing substances,*  which  contained  5  grammes  of  anhydrous  salt  in  100 
O.C.  of  fluid.  The  iodine  solution  contained  0*53064  grm.  of  iodine  in 
100  cc.  of  fluid.  The  temperature  was  671''  F.  The  quantity  of  starch 
paste  added  to  each  sample  was  2  cc  The  two  stages  marked  of  the 
re-action  were : — 

a.  The  point  at  which  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  faint  blue  tint. 

b.  The  point  at  which  the  fluid  presented  the  same  blue  color  as  a  mix- 
ture of  30  cc  of  water  with  2  cc.  of  starch  paste,  and  1  drop  of  iodine 
solution. 

Solution  of  Solution  of  iodine  used  to 

NaO,  C,0,  Water.  prodnce  the  reaction. 

a.  5. 

1.  20  cc         ...  0         ...  0*2  ...  0*4 

2.  20  cc         ...  60         ...  0*55  ...  0*8 

3.  20  cc         ...         120         ...  0*8  ...  1*2 

4.  20  cc         ...        280        ...  1-7  ...  2*2 

Deducting  for  1,  1  drop,  for  2,  2  drops,  for  3,  0*1  cc,  for  4,  0*2  cc,  of 
'iodine  solution,  being  the  quantities  scTerally  required  to  impart  a  blue 
tint  to  pure  water  mixed  with  starch  paste,  the  results  of  this  series  of 
experiments  clearly  show  that  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
will  prevent  the  larger  amount  of  iodine  from  forming  iodide  of  starch, 
the  more  considerable  the  volume  of  water  present. 

80.  Action  op  Iodine  Solution  upon  Solution  op  Bicabbonate 
OF  Soda  (to  §  125,  3). 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  bi- 
carbonate, free  from  simple  carbonate  of  soda  and  from  reducing  agents ; 
the  other  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  No.  79. 

Solntion  of  Solution  of  iodine  used  to 

KaO,  2C0,.  Water.  produce  the  re-action. 

a.  6. 

1.  20  cc  ...  0         ...  ...       1  drop 


2.  20  cc 

3.  20  cc 

4.  20  cc 


60  ...  1  drop  ...  0*05 
120  ...  0*05  ...  010 
280         ...     0-10         ...       0*25 


The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  bicarbonate 
of  soda  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  iodide  of  starch  re-action. 

81.  Determination  of  Absenious  Acid  by  Solution  of  Iodine 
(to  §  127,  5). 

2*5  grammes  of  pure  arsenious  acid  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  a  very  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  was 

*  Prepared  from  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate  of  soda.  A  drop  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potasaa  imparted  to  20  cc  of  it  a  red  tint,  which  did  not  disappear 
upon  addition  of  dilute  tulphoric  acid  in  excew. 


grm.  of  iodine  in  100  o.a  iji  fluid. 

1.  10  ac.  of  this  solution  +  20  0.0.  of  a  solution  of  bicaH>onaie  of  soda 
saturated  at  66""  E,  +  2  c.a  of  starch  paste.  It  took  4805  cc.  of  the 
iodine  solution  to  impart  a  reddish  tint  to  the  fluid,  which  after  a  short 
time  disappeared ;  and  49*25  ac.  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  color. 

2.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  but  with  addition  of  250  cc.  of  water; 
first  appearance  of  a  light  bluish  tint,  after  addition  of  49*1  cc.  of  the 
iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*25  ac 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  simply  substituting  for  20  cc.  of  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  c  c,  of  solution  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(1  :  20),  prepared  from  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate  Firsts  bluish  tint, 
after  addition  of  49*25  cc  of  iodLoe  solution;  distinct  blue  color,  after 
addition  of  49*32  cc 

4.  Same  conditions  as  in  3,  with  20  cc  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  instead  of  10  cc  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*27  c.& 
of  iodine  solution. 

5.  Same  conditions  as  in  4  +  250  co.  of  water.  Distinct  blue  color, 
after  addition  of  49*3  cC.  of  iodine  solution. 

6.  Same  conditions  as  in  5,  with  50  Cc  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  instead  of  20  cc  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*46  &(x  of 
iodine  solution. 

These  results  are  quite  satisfactory.  49  cc  of  iodine  solution  were 
clearly  sufficient  to  convert  the  arseniouB  into  arseiuc  aoid  ;  they  corre- 
spond to  0*1014  gnn.  of  arsenious  acid^  whilst  the  10  cc  of  solution  used 
contain  0*1  grm» 

82.  Determination  of  Sulphurio  Acid  by  Means  of  a  Solutios 
OF  Nitrate  of  Lead  of  known  Strength  (to  §  132,  L,  2,  3). 

Grundmcmn, 

1.  50  cc.  of  water,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  required  0*15  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  containing 
165*57  grm.  in  1  litre  of  fluid. 

2.  50  cc.  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  }X)ta8sa,  containing  10  grm.  of  the 
salt  in  1  litre  of  fluid,  required,  after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solntion 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  5*85,  6*05,  and  5-55  of  the  above  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  accordingly,  after  deduction  of  0*15  cc,  5*7,  5*9, 
and  5*4,  corresponding  to  0*495,  0*513,  and  0*470  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
instead  of  0*500. 

3.  To  ascertain  whether  better  results  might  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  following  experiments  were  made 
with  the  solution  heated  in  the  water-bath  :— 

a.  30  cc  KO,  SO  +20  cc  of  water  required  3-6 -0-15  cc  PbO, 
N  0,.  which  gives  0*3005  instead  of  0*3  K  O,  S  O,. 

5.  70  cc  KO,  SO,  +  50  cc  of  water  required  8*35-0*25  cc  PbO, 
N  0„  which  gives  0*7055  instead  of  0*700  K  O,  S  O,. 

c.  10  cc  KO,  S0,+  40  cc  of  water  required  1-3-0*15  cc  PbO,  NO^ 
which  gives  01001  instead  of  0*100  K  0,  S  O^ 

B3.  Determination    of   Phosphoric   Acid  as   Ptrophosphatb  or 
Mao^esla  {to  5  134,  b,  a). 
1*9]  59  and  i?'0S6O  grms,  of  pure  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  treated 
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as  directed  §  134,  6,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of 
mi^neaia.  This  gives  19*83  and  19*91  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  instead  of  19*83  per  oent 

84.  DETERmNATION  OF  PHOSPHORIC  AciD  AS  FhOSPHATB  OF  SeSQUI- 

OXIDE  OF  TJkaniuh  (to  §  134,  c). 

30  ac  of  a  solution  of  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134, 6,  a, 
gave  0*3269  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesiiL  10  oc  contained 
accordingly  0*06982  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid. 

10  ac  of  the  same  solution  were  then  preci[Htated  with  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  as  directed  §  134,  c  The  ignited  precipitate  was 
treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  again  ignited ;  ailer  cooling,  it 
weighed  0*3478  gramme,  corresponding  to  0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

85.  Influence  of  Temperatubb,  etc,  upon  the  Iodide  of  Stabch 
E».ACTioN  (to  §  148,  L,  a). 

8ee  «  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,**  102,  186. 

86.  Determination  of  Free  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  bt  Means 
of  Solution  of  Iodine  (to  §  148, 1.,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions  : — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  different  degrees  of  dilution  ? 

6.  Does  the  formula  HS  +  I  =  H1  +  S  really  represent  the  decom* 
position  which  takes  place^  and  may  the  method  accordingly  be  considered 
to  give  correct  results  1 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a 
double-perforated  cork;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  tube  with  com- 
pression clamp  was  fitted,  to  draw  off  the  fluid  ;  into  the  other  aperture 
a  short  open  tubci  which  did  not  dip  into  the  fluid. 

Question  a, 

cL  About  30  ac  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which 
was  then  tared ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow 
color  had  just  disappeared.  The  flask  was  then  dosed,  weighed,  starch 
paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grms,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  required  23*4  cc.  of  iodine 
solution,  100  accordingly  33*33  ac. — 68*4  grm&  required  22*7  aa  of 
iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  33*20  aa 

/3.  Same  process;  but  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  diluted 
with  water  free  from  air. 

61-5  grms.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  +  200  grms.  of  water  required 
20*7  aa  of  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  33*65  c.a 

52*4  grms.  +400  grms.  of  water  required  17*7  ac.  of  iodine  solution, 
100  accordingly  33*77. 

The  iodine  solution  contained  0*00498  of  solution  of  iodine  in  1  c.a  of 
fluid.  Considering  that  addition  of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily 
involves  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  results 
may  be  considered  suf&ciently  corresponding. 

Question  6. 
Acowding  to  a,  100  grms.  of  H  S  water  contained  002215  grm.  of 
H  B,  assuming  the  proportion  to  be  100  :  33*2,  173*6  grms.  of  the  same 


weighed  0*0920  grm.,  which  corresponcU  to  0-03814  H  S,  or  in  per-centa., 
0*02197  ;  which  resolves  the  second  question  ako  in  the  affirmative. 

87.  Determination  op  Nitbio  Acid  by  Pelouze's  Method  (to 
§  149,  II.,  a,  a). 

See  "  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,"  106,  217. 

88.  Determination  of  Nitbio  Acid  by  Stein's  Method  (to  §  149, 
IL,  b). 

1*0938  grm.  of  nitrate  of  potassa  was  treated  as  directed  §  149,  IT.,  h. 
The  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  dried  at  212"*  F.,  weighed 
2*0528  gnus.,  which  give  1*0924  of  nitrate  of  potassa  =  99*87  instead  of 
100. 

89.  Solution  of  Chlobidb  of  Magnesium  dissolves  Oxalate  of 
Lime  (to  §  154,  4). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, then  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at 
first ;  but  upon  slightly  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
a  trifling  precipitate  gradually  separates  after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is 
thrown  down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia 
This  shows  that  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  latter  reagent  must  be  added  in  excess ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operator  must,  in  that  case,  be  prepared  to  find  oxalate 
of  magnesia  in  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  as  the  following  experi- 
ments (No.  90)  clearly  show. 

90.  Expeeiments  on  the  Separation  of  Lime  from  Magnesia 
(to  §  154,  4). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  10  cc.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  CO,; 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  containing  0*250  Mg  0  in  10  cc.  of 
fluid  ;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (1  :  8)  ;  solution  of  ammonia, 
containing  10  per  cent.  N  H,;  a  solution  of  1  part  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  24  parts  of  water  ;  acetic  acid,  containing  30  per  cent  A,  H  O.  The 
precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature;  the  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a,  10  CO.  Mg  CI,  10  C.C.  Ca  CI,  10  cc.  N  H^  CI,  4  drops  N  H^O,  50  cc.  of 
water,  20  cc  N  H,0,  O.    Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  O,. 

ft.  Same  as  a,  with  150  cc.  of  water  instead  of  50  cc  Besolt, 
0-5670  Ca  O,  C  O^ 

6.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia 

Same  as  a,  /3,  +  10  cc  N  H^O.     Result,  0*5614  grm.  Ca  O,  C  O,. 

c.  Influence  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Same  aa  a,  /3  +  40  cc  N  H^CL     Result^  0*5652  grm, 

d.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Same  as  a,  /3,  +  30  cc,  N  H,C1  +10  cc  N  H,0.     Result,  0-5613  grm. 

e.  Influence  of  free  acetic  acid. 
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Same  as  a,  /3j  +  4  drops  N  H^O  +  6  drops  A.    Result,  0-5594  gnu. 

f,  Inflaence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline 
aolution.  ^ 

Same  as  a,  j3,  +  20  c.c.  N  H^O,  O.    Result,  0-5644  grm.  Ca  O,  C  0  . 

^.  Inflaence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  strongly  alkaline 
solution. 

Same  as  in  a, /3,  + 10  c.c  N H,0  +  20  co.  N H,0,  O.  Result, 05644 
grm. 

A.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much 
NH,ClandNH,0. 

Same  as  a,  ft  +  10  NH,O  +  30  NH,Cl  +  20  NH,0,  O.  Result, 
0-5709  grm. 

i.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly 
acidified  with  A.  _ 

Same  as  a,  /J,-4  drops  NH^O  +  6  drops  A +  20  c.o.  NH^O,  O. 
Result,  0-5661  grm.  ; 

which  proves  that  in  presence  of  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  there 
is  always  a  chance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  precipitating  along  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

Another  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  ammonia  in  excess  was  added, 
proved  also  that,  in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of 
magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  will  always  separate  after 
standing  for  some  time,  no  matter  whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  placa 

In  a  third  series'  of  ex|)eriment8,  the  lime  was  separated  from  the 
magnesia  by  double  precipitation,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  in  §  154  [30]-  ^he  same  solutions  were  employed  as  in  the  first 
series,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  a  solu- 
tion was  substituted  containing  0-2182  grm,  MgO,  in  10  cc.  of  fluid. 

10  cc.  Ca  CI  +  30  ccMg  CI,  +  20  cc.  N  H^Cl,  +  300cc.  water,  +  6  drops 
ammonia,  +  a  sufficient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Results,  in  two 
experiments,  05621  and  05652,  mean  0-5636,  instead  of  05618  Ca  0, 
O  O, ;  in  two  other  experiments,  06660  and  06489  Mg  O,  mean  0-6574, 
instead  of  06546. 

91.  Separation  op  Copper  ajto  Cadmium  prom  Zinc  (to  §  162,  A,  /J). ; 
See  "Jour.  £  prakt.  Chem,"  73,241. 

92.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Chlorine  bt  Pisani's  Method 
(to  §  169,  [226]). 

0-2338  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  +  \  cc  of  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  starch,  required  14  cc  of  decimal  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  =  0*2322  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

0-3025  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  double  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  required  18*2  cc  of  the  silver  solution  = 
0-3021  K  I. 

0*2266  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  100  times 
as  much  chloride  of  sodium,  required  13 '7  cc  of  the  silver  solution  = 
0-2272  K  L 

93.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  Bromine,  by  Pisani's  Method  (to 
§  169,  [229]). 

0-3198  grm.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of 


94.  Action  op  Sulphuketted  Hydrogen  upon  various  ^ 
Solutions — Sensibility-  op  the  Rb-aotion  (to  §  208,  9). 

To  five  poiiiions,  of  500  o.c.  each,  of  a  highly  dilute  aqueous 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  containing  0*003  H  S  in  1000  parts 
▼as  added,  to, 

a.  Cu  01,  which  imparted  a  blackish  color  to  the  fluid. 

b.  As  O,,  dissolved  in  H  CI,  which  produced  a  precipitate  o 
1:2  hours  ;  the  fluid  had  not  quite  cleared  at  the  time. 

c.  Cd  CI,  which  gave  a  fine  fioocnlent  precipitate  after  1  hoiu 

d.  Ag  O,  N  Og.     The  fluid  appeared  blackish ;  it  required  12 
the  precipitate  to  subside  completely. 

6.  Hg  Cy.  The  fluid  appeared  blackish  ;  it  required  12  houi 
precipitate  to  subside* 

95.  Determination  op  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  by  Sol 
Cadmium  (to  §  208,  9), 

230-3  grammes  of  the  same  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  t; 
served  for  the  experimeoits  No.  86,  and  contained  in  100 
0*02215  HS,  were  mixed  with  solution  of  cadmium  in  excesi 
after  24  hours,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried  at  212° 
weighed.  Eesult,  0*2395.  If  the  precipitate  had  consisted 
sulphide  of  cadmium,  it  would  have  given,  by  calculation,  0*0247 
H  S,  consequently  too  mucL  A  portion  of  it  was  therefore  dn 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potasaa,  and  the  residue  I 
chloriuQ.     Distinct  re-action  was  observed. 

96.  Chlorimetbical  Experiments  (to  §  224,  sqq.) 

10  grammes  of  chloride  of  lime  were  triturated  with  wat^! 
litre  of  fluid,  with  which  the  followitjg  experiments  were  made 

a.  Exam  in  a  Li  DQ  by  G(i^-Liwiac^$  method  (§  220) ;  result. 
23*52  per  cent. 

k  ExamiDation  by  Penofi  method  (§  227)  ;  reaitlt,  235— 2Z% 

c,  Examination  by  means  of  iron  (§  228,  modification  oj 
23  6  per  cent 

d.  Examination  by  Bunsen^s  method  (§  228,  D) ;  I'^ult^  2^ 
per  cent 

97,  Drying  of  Manqakese  Oree  (to  229,  L). 

Four  Hmall  iiana,  T. — lY.,  cootaining  each  8  ^^nimes  of  n; 
ore  of  53  per  cent^  were  first  dried  in  the  water-bath.  Afler 
L  had  lost  0^145;  after  6  hours,  II.  0  15;  after  9  hours,  IJ 
after  13  Lounj,  IV,  0  1 5  grrn.  I.  and  IL  having  been  left 
loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  1 2  hours,  IL  was  found  to  weig 
aa  much  as  at  first ;  I.  wanted  only  O'Ol  ^rm.  of  the  original  ta 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  2  hours  to  SiS""  F,  Aft^i 
they  were  found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight 
II.  having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for 
were  found  to  have  a^aiu  acquired  their  original  weight  by  i 
moi&tnre.  III.  and  IV.  were  heated  for  2  hour^  to  302**  F. 
0-215  grm.  Having  been  left  stand ii^g,  loobely  covered,  in  the 
72  hours,  both  were  found  to  weigh  0^05  leBa  than  at  fir^t.     j 
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the  hygrofloopio  moistnre  expelled  to  be  re-absorbed  by  standing  in  the 
air,  this  shows  that  at  302^  F.  a  little  chemically  combined  water 
escapes  along  with  the  moisture,  and,  accordingly,  that,  in  the  drying  of 
manganese  ores,  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  248^  F.  See  also 
Dyngler'n  «  Polyt  Joum.,"  135,  277  sqq. 

98.    COHPARATIYE  DETEBMiyATIOKS  OF  MaNGANESB  (to  §  230). 

A  sample  of  manganese  was  dried  at  212^  F.,  and  most  carefully 
analysed,  twice  acooniing  to  §  230,  A,  and  twice  according  to  §  230,  C. 

The  former  method  gave  61*33  and  61*42,  the  latter  61*45  and  61*33 
per  cent 

99.  Detebmikation  of  Silver  in  Arobntiferous  Lead  [to  §  243,  1 
(Production  of  the  Bead),  and  §  243,  1  (Determination  of  Suver  in  th^ 
Bead),  a], 

a.  10  grammes  of  snlphide  of  lead  and  0*3  grm.  of  sulphide  of  silver 
were  treated  as  directed  §  243,  1,  and  the  silver  in  the  bead  determined 
as  directed  §  243,  1  (Determination  of  SUver  in  the  Bead),  a.  Result, 
8*093  grammes  of  bead,  and  from  this,  0*3458  gnu.  of  chloride  of  silver 
instead  of  0*347  grm. 

h.  5  grammes  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*05  grm.  of  sulphide  of  silver 
gave  4*025  grms.  of  bead,  and  0*0562  grm.  of  chloride  of  silver  instead  of 
0*0578. 

c  10  gramn>es  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*01  grm.  of  sulphide  of  silver 
gave  7*7384  grms.  of  b€»d^  and  0*0106  grm.  of  chloride  of  silver  instead 
of  0*0115  grm. 

100.  YOLUMETRIOAL     DETERMINATION      OF     ZiNO      BT      SoHAFFNEB's 

Method  (to  §  245,  6,  2). 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  2*1081  grms.  of  oxide  of  zinc  was  prepared 
as  directed  §  245,  a,  and  diluted  to  500  cc. 

a.  50  C.C.  of  this  solution,  mixed  first  with  4,  then  with  2  additional 
drops  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  required  25*3  c.c.  of  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium.  6  drops  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in 
75  c.c.  of  ammoniated  water,  required  1*5  c.c.  of  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium  to  produce  a  distinct  color ;  this  leaves  accordingly  for  the  zinc 
solution,  25*3—1*5  =  23*8. 

6.  30  C.C.,  treated  in  the  same  way,  required  15*3  (corrected). 

C.   25c.C.  n  99  yi  n  13*1  n 

According  to  a,  100  cc.  of  zinc  solution  require  47*6  c.c.  of  solution  of 

sulphide  of  sodm. 

ty  ^9        »  M  M  99  01*V  „  „ 

l>  ^.       »  99  9f  9*  V«»*»  19  n 
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Determination   op  Antimony   and   Separation    op  Ai 
Antimony  and  Tin. — Btmsen  (•*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phari 

a.  Determination  of  Antimony. 

Buns&n  recommeDds  to  weigh  the  antimonj  as  antimona 
of  autimony  (Sb  O J,  and  gives  two  methods  hy  which  the 
tersulphide  of  antimony — the  form  in  which  antimony  is  m 
tated  in  analysis — into  antimonate  of  terozide  of  antin 
effected. 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  tersulphide  of- antimony  with  a  few  c" 
acid  of  1-42  sp.  gr.^  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
concave  lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  nitric 
the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  the  water- bath.    The  sulphv 
first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  coropL 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.     The  white  residual 
ci-ucible  consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid, 
ignition  be  converted,  without  loss,  into  antimonate  of  ter 
niony.     If  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large 
sulphur,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  withhisulp 
(see  below),  before  proceeding  to  oxidation. 

/3.  Mix  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 60  times 
of  pure  oxide  of  meix;ury,i*  and  heat  the  mixture,  gradual 
porcelain  crucible.     As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  ma 
the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  moderate  thi 
the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes  diminishes,  raise  the  tem] 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  inflammable  redu 
brought  into  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible.     B 
traces  of  oxide  of  mercury  over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  tl 
residual  fine  white  powder  of  antimonate  of  teroxide  of  s 
oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves  a  trifling  fixed  residue 
the  amount  of  this  should  be  determined  once  for  all,  the  02 
added  a])proximately  weighed,  and  the  corresponding  an 
residue  deducted  from  the  antimonate  of  teroxide  of  ai 
volatilization  of  oxide  of  mercury  proceeds   much  more 
effected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead  of  a  porcelain  0 
.  platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be  effectively  prot 
action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining  of  oxide  of 

*  Nitric  acid  of  1  '42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  i1 
almost  18  degrees  Fahreuheit  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whe 
acid  boils  at  186 'S"  P.,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulpl 
acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fusee  and  for 
obstinately  resist  oxidation. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  use  oxide  of  mercury  prepared  in  the  humid  ws 
t  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bunten,  in  the  following 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp  ;  plac< 
in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will  c 
and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible.  Crack  off 
glass  and  smooth  the  sharp  edge  cautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus 
both  ends,  which  exactly  fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  lining  by  means 
fill  tbt?  crucible  lou^ely  with  oxide  of  roercury  up  V*  the  brim,  \h 
gruiouLly  and  slowly  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  thcj  crucible^  ocoacnonaJJ 
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the  tersulphide  of  antdmonj  contains  free  sulphur,  this  must  first  be  removed 
hj  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  the  oxidation  can  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration  is  unavoidable.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  used  maj  be  very  easily  rectified,  and  then  used 
again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be  efiected  with  as  little  as 
10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

b.  Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Antiicont  and  Tin. 

This  new  method  is  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  recently 
precipitated  sulphides  of  these  metals  with  bisulphite  of  potassa.  If  re- 
cently precipitated  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  bisulphiteof  potassa^  the  precipitate  is  dissolved;  upon  boiUng,the  fluid 
becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur,  of  which  the  greater 
part,  however,  dLsappears  upon  continued  boiling.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  sulphurous  acid,  the  fluid  contains  arsenite  and  hyposulphite  of  potassa 
[2  AsS  +8  (KO,  2  S0,)  =  2  (K  O,  AsOJ  +  6  (K  0,  S.O.)  +  S,  +  7  S O J. 
Tersulphide  of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  tin  do  not  show  this  re-action. 
They  may,  accordingly,  both  be  separated  from  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
simply  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of 
potassium,  with  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water, 
digesting  the  fluid  for  some  time  with  the  precipitate  on  the  water-bath, 
and  then  boiling  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  and  the  whole  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  are  expelled.  The  residual  tersulphide  of  antimony  and 
sulphide  of  tin  is  free  from  arsenic,  the  filtrate  containing  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic,  which  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  To  determine  the  arsenic,  Btmsen  oxidizes  the  dry  tersul- 
phide of  arsenic,  together  with  the  filter,  with  Jvming  nitric  acid,  gently 
heats  the  slightly  diluted  solution  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (to 
ensure  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  substances  derived  from  the  paper), 
and  determines  the  arsenic  finally  as  arsenate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
In  separating  the  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa, 
care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  sulphide  of  tin  with  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  as  the  fluid  runs  turbid  through  the  filter  if  pure 
water  is  used.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  chloride  of  sodium  adhering  to 
the  precipitate  is  removed  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  washings  proceed- 
ing from  this  last  operation  must  not  be  added  to  the  chloride  of  sodium 
washings,  as  acetate  of  ammonia  prevents  the  complete  precipitation  of 
arsenious  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Buruen  obtained  very  satiM&ctory  results  by  this  method. 

oxide  of  mereury  fxx>m  the  interior  of  the  glaas.  The  inside  of  the  crucible  la  thus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  i  —  1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  glass, 
adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  eren  npon  ignition. 
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II.  TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 


TABLE  I. 


EQUIVALENTS    OF   THE    ELEMENTS   CONSIDERED    IN    THE   PRESENT   WORK.* 


Alamimam 

Al 

Antimony 

Sb 

Arsenic 

As 

Barium 

Ba 

Bismuth 

Bi 

Boron 

B 

Bromine 

Br 

Cadmium 

Cd 

Calcium 

Ga 

Carbon 

C 

Chlorine 

CI 

Chromium 

Cr 

Cobalt 

Co 

Copper 

On 

Fluorine 

Fl 

Gold 

An 

Hydrogen 

H 

Iodine 

I 

Iron 

Fe 

Lead 

Pb 

Lithium 

Li 

Magnesinm 

Mg 

Kn 

Mercniy 

Hg 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

O-IOO. 

H-1. 

170-42 

18-68    (Berselius) 

1503iM 

120-80     (SchBflidert) 

937-50 

76-00    (Pelouze,  BeneUos) 

857 '82 

68-69     (Marignac) 

2599-95 

208-00    (Schneider) 

1S8  06 

11-04    (Benelins) 

999-62 

-«.g-  (Marignac,  revised  by  Bar. 
^^  ^^        seUus) 

700-00 

56-00    (C.  ▼.  Hauera 

260-00 

2000  ^'^'rjj^ "" 

7600 

600 

448-28 

»^'^M^^"''^^'"' 

828-00 

26-2411  (Berlin,  Peligot) 

876-00 

80-00    (Schneider) 

890-00 

81-68    (Brdnuuin  IB  MaidttBd) 

237-50 

19-00    (Lonyet) 

Z458-33 

196-67    (Berseliua) 

12-50 

100     (Dumas) 

1686-00 

126-88  }  (^'•'['P'^  revised  by  Ber- 
28-00    (Brdmann  It  Maiehaad) 

860-00 

1294-65 

108-57    (Berzeliua) 

86-89 

6-96    (Mallet) 

160-19 

1200    (Maixshand  IB  Sdieeier) 

844-68 

27-67    (fieneUua) 

1260-60 

1 00  -06    (Eidmann  k  Maidiaoa) 

675-00 

46-00     (Berlin) 

*  These  equivalent  numbers  are  derived  from  most  careful  and  accurate  investigations. 
Seveial  of  them  differ  from  the  numbers  originally  assumed,  though  not  in  ooaseqaenoe  of 
recent  direct  experiments,  but  simply  because  they  were  originally  derived  from  other 
equivalents  vhich  have  since  been  corrected  by  more  accurate  investigatioDS.  It  beome 
necessary,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  equivalents  derived  from  the  original  numbers  to  tbe 
corrected  numbers.  For  a  detailed  and  very  instructive  statement  of  the  various  sonnei 
from  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  equivalents  of  the  elements.  Ice,  is  deriTcd,  I 
refer  to  A.  Strecker't  paper  on  Atomic  Weights  in  "  Handwdrterbuch  der  reioen  b. 
angewandten  Chemie,**  2nd  edit,  vol.  2,  468. 

t  *'Pogg.  Annal.,*'  98,  293.  Schneider's  first  experiments  (*' Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem., 
68,  117)  had  given  1603,  or  120 -2,  the  numbers  which  I  have  still  retained  in  §  90. 

t  *<  Reports  of  Sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,"  XXV.,  118.— I  did 
not  receive  this  most  carefully  determined  equivalent  number  of  cadmium  in  time  tomalLe 
use  of  it  in  the  body  of  the  present  work.  The  old  number  {Strotneyer^i),  rii.,  696*77, 
or  66-74,  has  accordingly  been  used  in  §  87. 

11  In  §  76,  I  have  still  retained  the  old  equivalent  of  chromium,  as  determined  bj 
Moberg,  Lefort,  and  Wildenstein,  vix.,  334-7,  or  26-78.  The  number  given  m  tie 
table  (328  00,  or  26-24),  which  results  from  BerliiCs  corrections  of  Lefw^%  experimflDts 
("Joum*  f.  prnkL  Chem*,"  71,  191),  deserves,  however,  the  preference. 
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Or.  100. 

H-l. 

Nickel 
Nitrogen 

Ni 

N 

862-50 
17506 

2900    (Selmeider) 
14-00    (M*njB?»fs,nm«dbyBer. 
seliui) 

Oxygen 

0 

100  00 

8-00 

Palladiam 

Pd 

665-48 

58-24    (Benelins) 

Phcephoros 

P 

887*50 

81-00    (Sofardtter) 

FUtannm 

Ft 

1286-75 

98-94    (Andrews) 

Potaarinm 

E 

488-86 

8911  }  (^'•"p"**  reriMdby  Ber- 

«Q.K  J  (Benelinfl,  Sftoe,  Brdmann 
^^^  *^  t     It  Ifarehand— mean) 

Selenium 

Se 

498-75 

Silicon 

Si 

185-18* 

SUver 

Ag 

1349-66 

107-97  J  (^fi^  rsTieedbyBer- 
Mlinfl) 
28-00    (Pelonce) 

Sodium 

Nft 

287*44 

8tn>ntiam 

Sr 

545-98 

43-67    (Stromeyer) 

Sulphur 

8 

200-00 

1600    (Brdmann  &  ICardiand) 
58-00    (Mulder) 

Tin 

8n 

725  00 

Titanium 

Ti 

812-50 

2500    (Pierre) 
59-40    (Ebelmen) 
82-58    (Axel  Erdmann) 

Unuiiam 

Ur 

742-87 

Zine 

Zn 

406-59 

^  185-18  is  two-thirds  of  the  number  given  by  BeneUiUf  tix.,  377*778,  as  I  hare 
ngaided  ailidc  aoid  as  Si  0,. 
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TABLE  IL 


COMPOSITION   OF  THE  BASES  Am)  OXYGEN  ACIDS. 


Group  I.       Potassa 


Soda 


a.  BASES. 

O    .    . 


Lithia 


Oxide  of  Anunonium 


488-86 
10000 


3911 
8-00 


83-02 
16-98 


KO     . 

.    588-56    . 

4711    . 

loo-oo 

Na.    . 

.    287-44    . 

23-00    . 

74-19 

0    .    . 

.    10000    . 

8-00    . 

25-81 

NaO  . 

.    387-44    . 

3100    . 

100-00 

Li  .    . 

.      86-89 

6-95    . 

46-49 

0    .    . 

.    10000 

.      8-00    . 

53-51 

LiO    . 

.    186-89 

.    14-95    . 

100-00 

NH^  . 

.    225-06 

.    18-00    . 

69-23 

0    .    . 

.    100-00 

.      8-00    . 

30-77 

NH4O     .    325  06 


2600 


100-00 


Group  IL      Baiyta 


Strontia 


Lime 


Magnesia 


Group  III.    Alumina 


Ba  . 
0    . 

.    857-32    . 
.    10000    . 

68-59 
8-00 

89-55 
10-45 

BaO 

.    .    957-32    . 

76-59 

100-00 

8r  . 
0    . 

.    .    545-93    . 
.    .    100-00    . 

43-67 
8-00 

.     S4-52 
.     15-4S 

SrO 

.    .    646-93    . 

51-67 

.    100-00 

Ca  . 
0    . 

.    .    250-00    . 
.    .    10000    . 

20-00 
800 

.     71-43 
.     28-57 

CaO 

.    .    35000    . 

2800 

lOOHK) 

Mg 
0    . 

.    15019    . 
.     100-00    . 

1200    . 
8-00 

60-03 
39-97 

MgO 

.    250-19    . 

2000 

100-00 

Al,. 
0,  .    . 

.    340-84    . 
.    30000    . 

27-26    . 
2400    - 

53-19 
46-81 

AIA 

.     .    640S4    . 

5i^a  . 

KiK" 
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Group  m.     Chromium,  sesqaioxide  Cr, 


Gbovp  IY.     Zino,  oxide 


Manganese,  protoxide 

Manganese,  sesqxiioxide  Mn, 

Nickel,  protoxide 

Cobalt^  protoxide 
Cobalt,  sesquioxide 

Iron,  protoxide 

Iron,  sesqnioxide 


Gbouf  V.       Silyer,  oxide 


Lead,  oxide 


Merooxy,  suboxide 


Cr,. 
0.  . 

.    666-00 
.    .    30000 

.    52-48    , 
.    24-00    . 

.68-62 
31-38 

CrA 

.    95600 

.    76-48    . 

10000 

Zn  . 

0    . 

.    406-69 
.    .    100-00 

•    82-53    . 

.      800    . 

80-26 
19-74 

ZnO 

.    .    506-69 

.    40-53    . 

100-00 

Mn 
0    . 

.    344-68 
.    10000 

.    27-57    . 
.      800    . 

77-51 
22-49 

MnO 

.    .    444-68 

.    36-57    . 

10000 

Mn,     . 
0, 

.    689-36 
.    .    80000 

.    5614    . 
.    2400    . 

69-67 
30-33 

Mn,0, 

.    .    989-86 

.    79-14    . 

10000 

Ni  .    . 
0    .    . 

.    362-60 
.    10000 

.    29-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

78-38 
21-62 

NiO 

.    462-50 

.    3700    . 

300-00 

Co  . 
0  .     . 

.    37500 
.    100-00 

.    30-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

78-95 
21-05 

CoO    . 

.    476-00 

.    38-00    . 

100-00 

Co. 
0.  . 

.    75000 
.    800-00 

.    60.-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

71-43 
28-57 

Co,0,, 

.  1050-00 

.    8400    . 

100-00 

Fe  .    . 
0    . 

.    35000 
.    100-00 

.    2800    . 
.800    . 

77-78 
2222 

FeO    . 

.    450-00 

.    3600    . 

100-00 

Fe,.    . 
0.  . 

.    700-00 
.    30000 

.    56-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

70-00 
30-00 

Fe,0, 

.  100000 

.    8000    . 

100-00 

Ag 
0    .    . 

.  1349-66 
.    10000 

.  107-97    . 
.      8-00    . 

9310 
6-90 

Ago  . 

.  1449-66 

.  115-97    . 

100-00 

Pb 
0    . 

.    .  1294-65 
.    .    100-00 

.  103-57    • 
.      800    . 

92-83 
7-17 

PbO 

.  1394-66 

.  111-57    . 

100-00 

Hg, 
0    . 

.    .  2501-20 
.    100-00 

.  200-10    . 
.      8-00    . 

96-16 
8-84 

Hg.O 

.    .  2601-20 

.  208-10    . 

10000 

100-00 


800 


7-41 


%o 

.  1350-60 

.108-06 

.    100-00 

C<^per,  saboxide 

On,     . 
0    .    . 

.  792-00 
.    100-00 

.    6^-86 

.      800 

.  88-79 
.      11-21 

CujO 

.    89200 

.    7136 

.    100-00 

Copper,  oxide 

0    .    . 

.  89600 
.    10000 

.  81-68 
.      800 

.  79-84 
.     2016 

CuO   . 

.    49600 

.    39-68 

.    100-00 

Bismuth^  oxide 

Bi 

0,       . 

.  2599-95 
.    30000 

.  208-00 
.    2400 

•  89-655 
.    10-346 

BiOg 


2899-96    .  232-00    .  100000 


Cadmhun,  oxide 


Qboup  TI.     Gold,  texoxide 


Flatixiam,  binoxide 


Antimonj,  teroxide 


Tin,  protoxide 


Tiiii  binoxide 


Arsemons  Add 


Cd.    , 

.    700-00 

.    5600    . 

87-50 

0    . 

.    .    100-00 

.      8-00    . 

12-50 

CdO  . 

.    800-00 

.    64-00    . 

lOOOO 

Au  . 

.  2458-33 

.  196-67    . 

89-13 

0,  . 

.    30000 

.    2400    . 

lO-ftS 

AuO,  , 

.  2758-33 

.  220-67    . 

imo 

Pt  . 

,  1236-76 

.    98-94    . 

86^ 

0,  . 

.    200-00 

.    1600    . 

13-92 

PtO, 

.  1436-76 

.  114-94    . 

100-00 

Sb  .    . 

.  1503-80 

.  120-30    . 

88-37 

0. 

.    .    300-00 

.    24-00    . 

16-63 

SbO,  . 

.  1803-80 

.  144-30    . 

lOOiK) 

Sn  . 

.    725-00 

.    58-00    . 

87-88 

0    . 

.    .    100-00 

.      8-00    . 

12-U 

SnO 

.    .    825-00 

.    6600    . 

100-00 

8n.    . 

.    72500 

.    58-00    . 

7838 

0,  . 

.    200-00 

.    1600    . 

21-62 

SnO,  . 

.    92500 

.    74-00    . 

100^ 

Afl  . 

.    ,    937-60 

.    75-00    . 

7576 

0.  .    , 

.    30000 

.    24-00    . 

24-24 

AsO,      .  1237-60    .    9900    .    100*00 


AsO.  .    .  i^ 


6,  ACIBS. 


Chromic  acid 

Cr  .    . 
0,. 

CrO,  . 

.  a 

/  6 

• 
Salphuric  acid 

S    .    . 
0,.    . 

.    2 
.    3 

SO,     . 

.    5 

Phosphoric  add 

p  .  . 

0..    . 

.    3 

.    51 

PO.    • 

•     81 

Boracic  acid 

B    .    . 
0,.    . 

.   l; 

.    3< 

BO.    . 

.  4: 

Oxalic  acid 

C,  .    . 
0,  .    . 

.  11 

.    3( 

CA  . 

.    4£ 

Carbonic  acid 

c  .  . 

0,.    . 

CO,    . 

.     5 
.    2( 

T'27 

Silicic  acid 

Si  .    . 
0,  .    . 

.    2( 

SiO,    . 

.    3i 

Nitric  add 

0.  .    . 

.    17 
.    5C 

NO,    . 

.    67 

Chloric  acid 

CI  .    . 
0.  .    . 

.    44 
.    6C 

CIO.  . 

.    94 

TABLE  IIL 

FOR  CALCULATING  THE  BQUIVALENT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  CONSTITUSNTS  BT 
SIMPLE  MULTIPLICATION  OB  DIVISION  OF  THE  EQUIYALENT  OF  THE 
COMPOUND. 

This  Table  contains  only  some  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  com- 
pounds ;  the  formule  preceded  by  1  give  perfectly  accurate  results.  The 
Table  may  also  be  extended  to  other  compound^,  by  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  ia  §  199. 

FOR  INOEGiiNIC  ANALYSIS. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

!  Carbonate  of  Hme  x  0'44=Carbonic  acid. 

CHLORINE. 

Chloride  of  silver  x  0-24724=Chlorine. 

COPPER. 

Oxide  of  copper  xO-79839=Copper. 

IRON. 

!  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  07=2  Iron. 

!  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  0*9=2  Protoxide  of  iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  leadxO*9283=Lead. 

MAGNESIA. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0-36036=2  Magnesia. 

MANGANESE. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  X  072107=3  Manganese. 
Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*9303=3  Protoxide  of  manganese. 

PHOSPHORIC  Acm. 
Pyrophosphate  of  ma^esiax0-6396=Phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (2  Ur,  0,  PO,)  X  0*2 

or 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
5 

POTASSA. 

Chloride  of  potassium  x  0*62445 =Potassium. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  x  0'5408=Potassa. 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*30607 
or 

Poiassio-bichloridp  of  |iUtinum 


-:=Phosphorica(3cL 


^Chloride  of  potassicuii. 


p/.fai>».in-Tiichloncle  oi  piatmmij 

5188  ' 

BODiL. 

Chloride  of  sodium  xO;5302=Soda. 
Sulphate  of  BodaxO-43658=Soda. 

STJLPHinU 

Sulphate  of  baryta  X013724=8ulphxir. 

snifEnuG  Acn>. 
Sulphate  of  bar,taxO-34309=Sulphimc  acid. 

FOR  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 
cakbon. 

Carbonic  wad  x0'2727>^ 

or 
Carbonic  acid  . 

— ^rggg—  J.=Carbon. 

or 
!  Carbonic  acid  X  3 

IT  ' 

HIDBOGEN. 

WaterxO-llll\ 

.Water  =Hydrogen. 

KITBOOEN. 

AftmoTuo-Wchloride of  platintunx006271=Nitrog 
Platinum  X  0U16  =Nitrogeii. 


Number  of  the  Coiipotnm 


Elements. 

Found. 

Soi^ 

1 

Aluminium 

Alumina. 

Alitminium 

0-63186 

Ammonium 

ALO, 
Chloride  of  ammomom 

Ammonia 

0-31S04  ; 

NH^Cl 
Ammonio-bichlonde  of  platinain 

NH, 

011644 

NH,Cl,PtCl, 
Ammonio-biculoride  of  platinum 

NH^O 
Ammonia 

007614 

NH,Cl,PtCV 

NH, 

Antimony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

Antimony 

0-8336S 

SbO. 
Tersulpbide  of  antimony 

SbSj 
Tersulpbide  of  antimony 

Sb 

Sb 
Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-71479  1 

1 

0-85740  1 

Sb  S, 

SbO, 

Antimonious  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

<M4747 

8b  O4 

SbO, 
Arsemc 

1 

Arsenic 

Aisenious  acid 

075758  : 

AsO, 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenic 

0^217 

AsO 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Aisenious  acid 

0-860S7 

AsO, 

AsO, 

Tersulpbide  of  arsenic 

Arsenious  add 

0-8048S 

As  8, 

AsO,  ^ 

Tersulpbide  of  arsenic 

Arsenic  aoid 

0-93496 

AsSp 

AsO, 

Arsenate  of  ammoma  and  magnesia 

Arsenic  add 

0-60526 

2MgO,NH,0,AflO,  +  aq 

AsO,     .^ 

Arsenate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsemous  acid 

0-52105 

2MgO,NH4  0,AsO,  +  aq 

AsO, 

Barium 

Baryta 
BaO 

Barium 
Ba 

0-89554 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Baryto 

0-65690 

BaO,  SO, 

BaO 

Carbonate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0-776S4 

BaO,CO, 
Silico-fluoride  of  oarium 

BaO 

Baryta 

05454S 

BaFl,8iFla 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 
BiO, 

Bismuth 
Bi 

0-89655 

Boron 

Boracic  acid 

BO, 

Bromide  of  silver 

Boron 
B 

0-31515 

Bromine 

Bromine 

0-42550 

Cadmium 

Oxide  of  cadmium 
CdO 

Br 

Cadmium 

Cd 

0-87500 

Calcium 

Lime 
CaO 

Calcium 
Ca 

Ofl429 

Sulphate  of  lime 
CaO,  SO, 

Lime 

0-41176 

CaO 

vyvjHD^xiA'UXunx  svpuvnx  *v*  vt*?*^ 

FOUND,  from  1 — 9. 

1   , 

8 

4 

5 

6 

106373 

1-59559 

212746 

2-65932 

3-19118 

0-63608 

0-95413 

1-27217 

1-59021 

1-90825 

S 

0-23238 

0-34932 

0-46576 

0-58220 

0-69864 

c 

0-15228 

0>22842 

0-30456 

0-38070 

0-45684 

c 

1-66736 

2-50104 

3-33472 

416840 

5-00208 

5 

1-42959 

2-14438 

2-85918 

3-57397 

4-28877 

5 

1-71480 

2-57219 

3-42959 

4-28699 

5-14439 

6 

1-89494 

2-84242 

3-78989 

4-73736 

5-68483 

6 

1-51516 

2  27274 

3-03032 

3-78790 

4-54548 

5 

1-30435 

1-95652 

2-60870 

3-26087 

3-91304 

4 

172174 

2-58261 

3-44348 

4-30435 

516521 

6 

1-60975 

2-41463 

3-21951 

402439 

4-82927 

5 

1-86992 

2-80488 

3-73984 

4-67480 

5-60975 

6 

1-21063 

1-81579 

2-42105 

3-02631 

3-63158 

4 

104210 

1-56316 

2-08421 

2-60526 

3-12631 

3 

1-79108 

2-68662 

3-68216 

4-47770 

5-37325 

6- 

1-31380 

1-97070 

2-62760 

3-28450 

3-94140 

4- 

1-55369 

2-33053 

3-10737 

3-88421 

4-66106 

5- 

109096 

1-63644 

2-18192 

2-72740 

3-27288 

3- 

1-79310 

2-68965 

3-58620 

4-48275 

5-37930 

6- 

0-63029 

0*94544 

1-26058 

1-57573 

1-89088 

2-: 

0-85100 

1-27660 

1-70200 

212750 

2-55300 

2-i 

1-75000 

2-62500 

3-50000 

4-37500 

6-25000 

6-: 

1-42867 

214286 

2-86714 

3-57143 

4-28571 

5-( 

0-82353 

1-23529 

1-64706 

2-05882 

2-47059 

2-j 

Elements. 

Fonnd. 

Sought 

1 

i 

Calcium 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Lime 

0-66000 

CaO,CO^ 

CaO 

Carbon 

Carbonic  acid 
CO, 

Carbon 
C 

027273 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

CaO,CO. 

Chloride  of  sifyer 

CO, 

Chloriae 

Chlorme 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silver 

Hydrochloric  add 

0-25421 

AgCl 

HCl 

Chromium 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 
Cr,0, 

Chromium 
Cr, 

0-58619 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Chromic  acid 

1-31381 

CrjO, 

2CrO, 

Chromate  of  lead 

Chromic  acid 

0-310^ 

PbO,CrO, 

CrO, 
Protoxide  of  cobalt 

Cobalt 

Cobalt 

1-26667 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

o-48ns 

CoO,S03 

CoO 

Copper 

Oxide  of  copper 
CuO 

Copper 

0-79839 

Subsulphideof  copper 

Cu-S 
Fluoride  of  calcium 

Copper 

0-79839 

Fluorine 

Fluorine 

048718 

CaFl 

Fl 

Fluoride  of  silicon 

Fluorine 

0-71950 

SiFl, 

2F1 

Hydrogen 

Water 

HO 

Iodide  of  silver 

Hydrogen 

H 

Iodine 

0-11111 

Iodine 

0-54025 

Agl 

I 

Iodide  of  palladium 
Pdl 

Iodine 

I 

0-70443 

Iron 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Fe^O, 

Iron 
Fe, 

0-70000 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-900(K) 

Lead 

Fe,0, 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

2FeO 

Lead 

Pb 

O-92830 

Sulphate  of  lead 
PbCSO, 

Oxide  of  lead 

0-73609 

PbO 

Chloride  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

080248 

PbCl 

PbO 

Chloride  of  lead 

Lead 

0-74494 

PbCl 

Pb 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

093309 

PbS 

PbO 

Magnesium 

Magnesia 
MgO 

Magnesium 
Mg 

0-60080 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

MffO,SO, 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 

Skgo,p^ 

Magnesia 
MgO 

O-33350 

Magnesia 
2MgO 

0-36036 

r 

2 

1-12000 

0-54546 

O-88000 

0-49448 

3-50842 

1-37238 

2-62762 

0-62097 

2-53333 

0-97436 

1-59677 

1-59677 

0-97436 

1-43900 

0-22222 

1-08050 

1-40886 

1-40000 

1-80000 

1-85660 

1-47219 

1-60495 

1-48987 

1-86619 

1-20061 

0-66700 

0-72072 


8 

1-68000 

0-81818 

1-32000 

0-74172 

0-76263 

2-05858 

3-94142 

0-93146 

3-80000 

1-46154 

2-39516 

2-39516 

1-46154 

215850 

0-33333 

1-62075 

2-11329 

210000 

2-70000 

2-78490 

2-20829 

2-40745 

2-23480 

2-79928 

1-80091 

1-00051 

1-08108 


2-24000 

109091 

1-76000 

0-98896 

1-01684 

2-74477 

525523 

1-24195 

5-06666 

1-94872 

3-19355 

3-19355 

1-94872 

2-87800 

0-44444 

2-16100 

2-81772 

2-80000 

3-60000 

3-71320 

2-94438 

3-20990 

2-97974 

3-73238 

2-40121 

1-33401 

1-44144 


2-80000 

1-36364 

2-20000 

1-23620 

1-27105 

3-43096 

6-56904 

1-55244 

6-33333 

2-43590 

3-99193 

3-99193 

2-43590 

3-59750 

0-55555 

2-70125 

3-52215 

3-50000 

4-50000 

4-64150 

3-68048 

4-01238 

3-72468 

4-66547 

3-00151 

1-66751 

1-80180 


3-36000 

1-63636 

2-64000 

1-48344 

1-52526 

411715 

7-88285 

1-86293 

7-60000 

2-92308 

4-79032 

4-79032 

2-92307 

4-31700 

0-66667 

3-24150 

4-22658 

4-20000 

5-40000 

5-56980 

4-41658 

4-81486 

4-46962 

5-59856 

3-60182 

2-00101 

2-16216 


Elements. 


Manganese 


Meroory 


Nickel 
Nitrogen 


Oxygen 


Found. 


Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesqnioxide  of  manganese 

MnO  +  MnjOj 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

Mn,0, 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO,  SO, 

Mercary 

Hg, 

Mercmy 

Hg 

Subchloride  of  mercury 

Hg,Cl 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

HgS 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

NiO 

Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

NH.Cl,PtCl, 

Platinum 

Pt 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO. 
Cyanide  of  silyer 

A£r,C.N 

Cyanide  of  silver 

Ag.C,N 

Alumma 

A1,0, 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

SbO, 

Arsenious  acid 

AsO, 

Arsenic  acid 

AsO, 

Baryto 

BaO 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

CdO 

Lime 

CaO 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Cr,0, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Fe,0, 

Protoxide  of  iron 

PeO 

Potassa 

KO 

Silicic  acid 

SiO, 


Sought. 


Manganese 
Mu 


I 


lese 


TMu, 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
MnO 
Suboxide  of  mercuir 

S|0 
mercury 
HgO 
Mercury 

H& 
Mercury 


Nickel 

Ni 
Nit 


Nitrogen 

Nitric  acid 

NO, 
Cyanogen 

Hydrocyanic  add 
C,N,H 
Oxygen 

Omcu 

Oxygen 

Oxvgen 

Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 


0-77612 

0-72105 

0-6967S 

0-47072 

1-0S998 

1-07996 

0-84945 

0-86213 

0-7857S 

0-06071 

0-14155 

0-46322 

0-19410 

0-20156 

0-46814 

016632 

0-24242 

0-34783 

010446 

0-07170 

012500 

0-285n 

0-31381 

0-30000 

0-22223 

0-16982 

0-51920 


2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

1-55024 

2-32536 

310048 

3-87560 

4-65072 

5 

1-44214 

2-16321 

2-88428 

3-60535 

4-32641 

5- 

1-39356 

209034 

2-78712 

3-48390 

418068 

4- 

0-94144 

1-41217 

1-88289 

2-35361 

2-82433 

3- 

1 

207996 

3-11994 

415992 

5-19990 

6-23988 

7- 

2-15992 

3-23988 

4-31984 

5-39980 

6-47977 

7- 

1-69890 

2-54836 

3-39781 

4-24726 

509672 

5-' 

1-72425 

2-58638 

3-44850 

4-31063 

517275 

6-i 

1-56757 

2-35135 

313514 

3-91892 

4-70270 

5-- 

012542 

0-18812 

0-25083 

0-31354 

0-37625 

0-^ 

0-28310 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-i 

0-92644 

1-38966 

1-85288 

2-31610 

2-77932 

8S 

0-38820 

0-58230 

0-77640 

0-97050 

1-16460 

15 

0-40312 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20936 

1-4 

0-93627 

1-40441 

1-87254 

2-34068 

2-80882 

3-S 

0-33264 

0-49896 

0-66528 

0-83160 

0-99792 

1-1 

0-48484 

0-72726 

0-96968 

1-21210 

1-45452 

I'C 

0-69565 

104348 

1-89130 

1-73913 

2-08696 

2-4 

0-20892 

0-31338 

0-41784 

0-52230 

0-62675 

0-7 

0-14340 

0-21510 

0-28680 

0-35850 

0-43020 

0-5 

0-25000 

0-37500 

0-50000 

0-62500 

0-75000 

0-8 

0-57143 

0-85714 

1-14286 

1-42857 

1-71429 

2-0 

0-62762 

0-94143 

1-25524 

1-56905 

1-88286 

21 

0-60000 

0-90000 

1-20000 

1-50000 

1-80000 

2-1 

0-44444 

0-66667 

0-88889 

111111 

1-33333 

1-5 

0-33964 

0-50946 

0-67928 

0-84910 

1-01892 

1-1 

103846 

1-55769 

2-07692 

2-59615 

311638 

3-6; 

1 

672 

JLFP£NDIX« 

TABLE  IT. 

Elements. 

Found. 

SoQghi.      - 

1 

Oxygen 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 
CoO 

Ox^n 

0-21053 

Oxide  of  copper 

Oxygen 

0-20161 

CuO 

0 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Oxygen 

O-39&70 

Oxygen 

022iSS 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
MnO  +  MnjO, 

Oxygen 

0-27SS3 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 
Mn,0, 

Oxygen 

0-30322 

Soda 

Oxygen 

0-25S10 

NaO 

0 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

Oxygen 

0-21623  1 

NiO 

0 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 

0O7404i 

, 

HgO 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Hg.O 

Oxide  of  silver 

AgO 

Oxygen 

O^S^i 

Oxvgen 

o-oes9s 

Strontia 
SrO 

Oxygen 

0-15482  1 

( 

Water 
HO 

Oxygen 

0-888S9 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

Ox|ea 

018345 

BiO, 

Oxide  of  zinc 

ZnO 

Ox^n 

0-19740 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Oxygen 
Phosphorus 

0-21622 

SnO, 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric  add 

0-43662, 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 
2MgO,POj 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-63964; 

^       ^^f 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 

Fe.O„TO. 

Phosphate  of  sflyer 

Phosphoric  acid 
*^P0, 

O-47O20 

Phosphonc  add 

•0-16949  i 

3AgO,PO. 
Pyrophosphate  of  silver 

PO, 

Phosphonc  acid 
^0, 

0-23437 

2AgO,PO, 

Potassium 

Potassa 

Potassium 

0-8301S 

KO 

£. 

Sulphate  of  potassa 
KO,SO, 

Potassa 
KO 

O-54080 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

Potassa 

O-46590 

K0,N05 

KO 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

Potassium 
K 

0-52445 

i 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KG 

Potassa 

0-63173 

KO 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Potassa 

0-19272 ' 

KCI,PtCl, 

KO 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

0-42106 

0-63159 

0-84212 

105265 

1-26318 

0-40323 

0-60484 

0-80645 

100807 

1-20968 

] 

0-79939 

119909 

1-59879 

1-99849 

2-39818 

S 

0-44976 

0-67464 

0-89952 

1-12440 

1-34928 

1 

0-55786 

0-83679 

111572 

1-39465 

1-67359 

1 

'0-60644 

0-90966 

1-21288 

1-51610 

1-81932 

2 

0-51621 

0-77431 

1-03242 

1-29052 

1-54863 

1- 

0-43244 

0-64866 

0*86488 

108110 

1-29732 

l-< 

0-14808 

0-22212 

0-29616 

0-37021 

0-44425 

O'i 

0-07688 

011533 

0-15377 

019221 

0-23066 

0-S 

013796 

0-20694 

0-27592 

0-34490 

0-41388 

0-^ 

0-30964 

0-46446 

0-61928 

0-77410 

0-92892 

1-C 

1-77778 

2-66667 

3-55556 

4-44445 

5-33333 

6-2 

0-20690 

0-31035 

0-41380 

0-51725 

0-62070 

0-7 

0-39480 

0-59220 

0-78960 

0-98700 

1-18440 

1-3 

0-43244 

0-64866 

0-86488 

1-08110 

1-29732 

1-5: 

0-87324 

1-30896 

1-74648 

218309 

2-61971 

30i 

1-27928 

1-91982 

2-55856 

3-19820 

3-83784 

4-4'i 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-2£ 

0-33898 

0-50847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

101694 

118 

0-46874 

0-70311 

0-93748 

117185 

1-40622 

1-64 

1-66036 

2-49054 

3-32072 

4-15090 

4-98108 

5-81 

108161 

1-62241 

2-16321 

2-70402 

3-24482 

3-78 

0-93179 

1-39769 

1-86359 

2-32949 

2-79539 

3-26 

1 -04890 

1-57336 

2-09780 

2-62225 

314669 

3-6J 

1-26346 

1-89519 

2-52692 

315865 

3-79037 

4-4$ 

0-38545 

0-57817 

0-77090 

0-96362 

1-15634 

1-3 

II. 

z 

z 

. 

Elements. 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Potassium 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCl 

0-30507 

KCl,PtCL 
Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silicon 

0-48077 

SiO, 
Chloride  of  silver 

Si 

Silver 

Silver 

075276 

AgCl 

Oxide  of  silver 

Chloride  of  silver 

0-80S54 

Sodium 

AgCl 
Soda 
NaO 

Ago 
Sodium 

Na 

O-74190 

Sulphate  of  soda 
NaO,  SO, 

Soda 

0'4365S 

NaO 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Soda 

036465 

NaO,  NO. 
Chloride  of  sooium 

NaO 

Soda 

0-53022 

NaCl 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sodium 

039337 

NaCl 

Na 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-5S4S7 

NaO,C02 

NaO 

Strontium 

Strontia 
SrO 

Strontium 
Sr 

0-84518 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-56367 

SrO,SO, 

SrO 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

070139 

SrO,  CO, 

SrO 

Sulphur 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Sulphur 

0-13724 

BaCSO, 

1 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

AsS. 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Sulphur 
Sulphuric  add 

0-39024 

0-34309 

BaO,SO, 

SO, 

Tin 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Tin 

0-7887S 

SnO, 

Sn 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Protoxide  of  tin 

0-89189 

SnO, 

SnO 

Zino 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Zinc 

0-80260  1 

ZnO 

Zn 

1 

J 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1. 

0-61015 

0-91522 

1-22030 

1-52537 

1-83044 

S 

1 

0-96154 

1-44231 

1-92308 

J-40385 

2-88462 

3 

1*50552 

2-25828 

3-01104 

3-76380 

4-51656 

5 

1-61708 

2-42662 

3-23416 

4-04270 

4-85124 

5 

1-48379 

2-22569 

2-96758 

3-70948 

4-45137 

5 

0-87316 

1-30975 

1-74633 

2-18291 

2-61949 

3 

0-72930 

1-09395 

1-45860 

1-82325 

2-18789 

2 

1-06043 

1-59065 

2-12086 

2-65108 

3-18130 

8 

0-78673 

1-18009 

1-57346 

1-96683 

2-36019 

2 

]  16974 

1-75460 

2-33947 

292434 

3-50921 

4- 

1-69036 

2-53554 

3-38072 

4-22590 

5-07108 

5 

112734 

1-69101 

2-25469 

2-81836 

3-38204 

3- 

1-40278 

210417 

2-80556 

3-50695 

4-20834 

4- 

0-27447 

0-41171 

0-54894 

0-68618 

0-82342 

0- 

0-78049 

117073 

1-66097 

1-95122 

2-34146 

2- 

0-68619 

102929 

1-37238 

1-71648 

2-05857 

2- 

1-66757 

2-35136 

313514 

3-91892 

4-70270 

5- 

1-78378 

2-67568 

3-56757 

4-45946 

5-35136 

6- 

1-60520 

2-40780 

3-21040 

401300 

4-81560 

5-1 

X  X 


TABLE  V. 

SPECinO  OR^TITT  AND  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  SEVERAL  GASEa 


Specific  gravity, 

atmospheric  air  => 

10000. 

lUtre(1000eabieeeati- 
metres)afgaaatO*C. 
aiid0-76mebe1wr.  in^- 

■oie  wei|^ 

grammea. 

Atmospheric  air 

10000 

1-29366 

Oxygen . 

110832 

1-43379 

Hydrogen 

0-06927 

0-08961 

Water,  vapor  of. 

0-62343 

080651 

Carbon,  vapor  of 

0-83124 

1-07534 

Oarbonio  acid     . 

1-62394 

1-97146 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

0-96978 

1-25456 

Marsh  gas 

0-55416 

0-71689 

Elajlgas 

0-96978 

1-26456 

Phosphorus,  vapor  of 

4-29474 

5-55593 

Sulphur,  vapor  of 

6-64992 

8-60273 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 

1-17759 

1-52340 

Iodine,  vapor  of. 

8-78898 

113-6995 

Bromine,  vapor  of 

5-63952 

7-16625 

Chlorine 

2-45631 

3-17763 

Nitrogen 

0-96978 

1-25456 

Ammonia 

0-68879 

0-76169 

Gyan(^;en 

1-80102 

2-32991 

r 

APPiSNDIX. 


677 


TABLE  VI. 

OOXPABISON  OF  THE  DEGBEES  OF   THE    MEBOUBIAL    THERMOMETEB   WITH 
THOSE   OF   THE  AIK  THERMOMETEB. 


According  to  Didong  and  Petit 


lof  t1iemer( 

mrial    Degrees  of  theair 

Degreeaof  the  mercniial    ] 

Degrees  of  the  air 

9nnomet6r. 

thermometer. 

thermometer. 

thermometer. 

105 

104-8 

220 

216-2 

no 

109-6 

230 

225-9 

120 

119-6 

240 

235-4 

130 

129-2 

250 

2450 

140 

...      '  139-0 

260        ... 

254-6 

160 

...        148-7 

270        ... 

264-0 

160 

158-4 

280 

273-5 

170 

168-0 

290 

283-2 

180 

...        177-7 

300 

292-7 

190 

187-4 

820 

811-6 

200        . 

...        1970 

340 

330-5 

210 

206-7 

350 

3400 

According  to  Magnus. 

Degrees  of  the  merearial  Degrees  of  the  air 

thermometer.  thermometer. 

100  100-00 

160  148-74 

200  197-49 

250 245-39 

300 294-51 

330 320-92 

According  to  Regnault. 

Air  thermomieter.  Meroarial  thermometer. 

0  0 

50 50-2 

100  100-0 

150  1500 

200  2000 

250  250-3 

300 36l-2 

325 326-9 

350  353-3" 


FOR  THE  CONVERSIOir  OF   DEGREES 
INTO  DEGSKES  OF 


Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

-§0 

— 6§-0 

-S 

26-6 

4l 

ll!-2 

o 

91 

195-8 

—49 

-66-2 

—2 

28-4 

45 

1130 

92 

197-6  ; 

—48 

-64-4 

—1 

30-2 

46 

114-8 

93 

1994 

-47 

—52-6 

0 

32-0 

47 

116-6 

94 

201-2 

-46 

-50-8 

+  1 

33-8 

48 

118-4 

95 

2030 

—46 

-490 

2 

35-6 

49 

120-2 

96 

204-S 

—44 

—47-2 

3 

37-4 

60 

1220 

97 

206-6 

—43 

-45-4 

4 

39-2 

61 

123-8 

98 

208-4 

—42 

—43-6 

6 

410 

62 

125-6 

99 

210-2  ' 

—41 

—41-8 

6 

42-8 

63 

127-4 

100 

2121) 

—40 

—400 

7 

44-6 

64 

129-2 

101 

2138 

—39 

—38-2 

8 

46-4 

66 

131-0 

102 

215-6  1 

—38 

—36-4 

9 

48-2 

66 

132-8 

103 

217-4  ! 

—37 

—34-6 

10 

60-0 

67 

134-6 

104 

2192  ' 

—36 

—32-8 

11 

61-8 

68 

136-4 

105 

221^ 

—36 

—300 

12 

63-6 

69 

138-2 

106 

222S 

—34 

-29-2 

13 

65-4 

60 

1400 

107 

2246 

—33 

-27-4 

14 

67-2 

61 

141-8 

108 

2264 

-32 

—25-6 

16 

69-0 

62 

143-6 

109 

22S2 

—31 

-23-8 

16 

60-8 

63 

145-4 

no 

230O  1 

—30 

—220 

17 

62-6 

64 

147-2 

111 

831-8  ■ 

—29 

-20-2 

18 

64-4 

66 

149-0 

112 

2336 

—28 

-18-4 

19 

66-2 

66 

150-8 

113 

236-4 

—27 

-16-6 

20 

680 

67 

152-6 

114 

2372 

-26 

—14-8 

21 

69-8 

68 

154-4 

115 

239^ 

—25 

—130 

22 

71-6 

69 

156-2 

116 

240-S 

—24 

-11-2 

23 

73-4 

70 

1580 

117 

242-6 

^23 

—  9-4 

24 

76-2 

71 

159-8 

118 

3444 

—22 

—  7-6 

26 

770 

72 

161-6 

119 

246^ 

—21 

—  6-8 

26 

78-8 

73 

163-4 

120 

248-0 

—20 

—  40 

27 

80-6 

74 

166-2 

121 

2498 

—19 

—  2-2 

28 

82-4 

75 

367  0 

122 

261-6 

—18 

—  0-4 

29 

84-2 

76 

168-8 

123 

2534 

-17 

+  1-4 

30 

860 

77 

170-6 

124 

2652 

—16 

3*2 

31 

87-8 

78 

172-4 

125 

257^ 

^16 

50 

32 

89-6 

79 

174-2 

126 

268-8 

—14 

6-8 

33 

91-4 

80 

1760 

127 

260-6 

—13 

8-6 

34 

93-2 

81 

177-8 

128 

2624 

—12 

10-4 

36 

950 

82 

179-6 

129 

2642 

—11 

12-2 

36 

96-8 

83 

181-4 

130 

2661) 

—10 

140 

37 

98-6 

84 

183-2 

131- 

267S 

—  9 

15-8 

38 

100-4 

85 

185-0 

132 

2696 

—  8 

17-6 

39 

102-2 

86 

186-8 

133 

271-4 

—  7 

19-4 

40 

1040 

87 

188-6 

134 

2733 

—  6 

21-2 

4] 

105-8 

88 

190-4 

135 

275D  ' 

—  6 

330 

42 

107-6 

89 

192-2 

136 

2768  , 

—  4 

24-8 

43 

109-4 

90 

1940 

t 

\ 

OF  THE  OENTIGBADE  THEBMOMETKB 
[rAHREirHEIT's  SCALE. 


Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

137 

278-6 

1§3 

36°l-4 

2§9 

444-2 

138 

280*4 

184 

363-2 

230 

446-0 

139 

282-2 

185 

3650 

231 

447-8 

140 

2840 

186 

366-8 

232 

449-6 

141 

285-8 

187 

368-6 

233 

451-4 

142 

287-6 

188 

370-4 

234 

453-2 

143 

289-4 

189 

3722 

235 

455-0 

144 

291-2 

190 

374-0 

236 

456-8 

145 

2930 

191 

375-8 

237 

458-6 

146 

294-8 

192 

377-6 

238 

460-4 

147 

296-6 

193 

379-4 

239 

462-2 

148 

298-4 

194 

381-2 

240 

464-0 

149 

300-2^ 

195 

383-0 

241 

465-8 

150 

3020 

196 

384-8 

242 

467-6 

151 

303-8 

197 

386-6 

243 

469-4 

152 

305-6 

198 

388-4 

244 

471-2 

153 

307-4 

199 

390-2 

246 

473-0 

154 

309-2 

200 

392-0 

246 

474-8 

155 

8110 

201 

393-8 

247 

476-6 

156 

312-8 

202 

395-6 

248 

478-4 

157 

314-6 

203 

397-4 

249 

480-2 

158 

316-4 

204 

399-2 

250 

482-0 

159 

318-2 

205 

4010 

251 

483-8 

160 

3200 

206 

402-8 

252 

485-6 

161 

321-8 

207 

404-6 

253 

487-4 

162 

323-6 

208 

406-4 

254 

489-2 

163 

325-4 

209 

408-2 

256 

491-0 

164 

327-2 

210 

4100 

256 

492-8 

165 

3290 

211 

411-8 

257 

494-6 

166 

330-8 

212 

413-6 

258 

496-4 

167 

332-6 

213 

416-4 

259 

498-2 

168 

334-4 

214 

417-2 

260 

500-0 

169 

336-2 

215 

419-0 

261 

601-8 

170 

338-0 

216 

420-8 

262 

603-6 

171 

339-8 

217 

422-6 

263 

605-4 

172 

341-6 

218 

424-4 

264 

607-2 

173 

343-4 

219 

426-2 

265 

6090 

174 

345-2 

220 

4280 

266 

610-8 

175 

347-0 

221 

429-8 

267 

612-6 

176 

348-8 

222 

431-6 

268 

514-4 

177 

9  350-6 

223 

433-4 

269 

516-2 

178 

352-4 

224 

435-2 

270 

5180 

179 

354-2 

225 

4370 

271 

619-8 

180 

366-0 

226 

438-8 

272 

621-6 

181 

357-8 

227 

440-6 

273 

623-4 

182 

359-6 

228 

442-4 

274 

5252 

WBIGHTS   AND   MBASURBS. 


1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


onrnoRAiciiBS. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


0RAI98. 

DI0IGRAXXK8. 

15-4346 

1 

30-8692 

2 

46-3038 

3 

61-7384 

4 

771730 

'6 

92-6076 

6 

1080422 

7 

123-4768 

8 

138-9114 

9 

OBAIHS. 

MILLIOaiXlCES. 

•1543 

1 

•3086 

2 

•4630 

3 

•6173 

4 

•7717 

5 

•9260 

6 

10804 

7 

1-2347 

8 

1-3891  . 

9 

1-5434 

30S69 

4-6304 

61738 

7-7173 

9-2607 

10-8042 

12-3476 

13-8911 


OBAIXS. 

•0154 
•0308 
•0463 
•0617 
•0771 
•0926 
•1080 
•1234 
•1389 


XITRIS. 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


IirOHBS. 

39-37 
78-74 
118-11 
157^48 
196-85 
236-22 
276-69 
814-96 
354^33 


DI0IXBTBE8. 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 


niCHBS. 

3-937 
7-874 
11-811 
15-748 
19-685 
23-622 
27-559 
31-496 
35-433 


CiariXBTRKS. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 


nrcHKs. 
-3937 
-7874 
11811 
1-5748 
1-9686 
2-3622 
2-7559 
3-1496 
3-5433 


XILLIXBTBn. 
1 


nrcHEs. 
•03937 
•07874 
•11811 
•15748 
•19685 
-23622 
•27559 
•31«6 
-35433 


One  kilogramme 
One  cubic  centimetre 
One  litre 


15434  grains. 
0-0610  cubic  inch. 
61-0271  cubic  inches. 


ALPHABETICAL  11^ 


FAOB 


Acetic  add  (m  reagent)    .  •     ^, 
Acidimetry      .  •     • 

Air-bath.        '      ^^'        '  '        '      \ 

Alcohol  (as  reagent)       .  •  .  '     ., ' 

separation  from  each 
•  other    .        .        •     ^ 

Oay-LawRio  •     * 

method  of  rreeemns  and 

WiU     .        .        •        •     ^ 
method  of  Mohr  •     ^ 

Alumina,  ertimation  ©^    •        ; 

hydrate,  properties  of        . 
properties  and  oompomtion 

separation  from  the  alkalies 
separation  from  the  alkaline 
eartha    . 
Ammonia  (as  reagent)      . 

estimation  of     .        •        • 
in  mineral  ana 
other  waters    499 
acetate  of  (as  reagent)  86 

arseniomolybdate  of,  j^- 

perties  and  oompoeitaon  184 
carbonate  of  (as  reagent)  86,  88 
molybdate  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
nitrate  of  (as  reagent)  88 

oxalate  of  (as  reagent)  .  85 
phosphate  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
phoapho-molybdaite  of,  pro- 

^  perties  .  .  '  '  -^5; 
succinate  of  (as  reagent)    .      8fi 

separation  of,  from  P^*»^  '     J  J  j 

soda  and 
potassa 
and  magnesia,  arsenate  of, 
properties  and  composi- 
tion of  . 

Aromonio-bichloride  «f  Pl**^^^?/^'^ 
perties  and  composition  of 

phosphate  of  magnesia,  pro- 
perties  and  composition  of 


Ammonium; 


Analyses,  o  i 


Analytical 

Antimonioi 

positi( 

Antimony, 


816 


103 
109 


Arsenic  (f  i 

i  I 

ft 

ft 

a! 

SI  I 

Arsenioui 


Ashes  of 


determination  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  .     611 
determination  of  water 
•wd^ariwnieacid    .     607 

B. 


Balance 

7 

Barium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent) 

86 

Baiyta,  acetate  of  (as  reagent)  . 

86 

carbonate  of  (as  reagent) 

86 

properties  and  com- 

position of  . 

105 

determination  of  . 

153 

hydrate  of  (as  reagent)  .         83,  88 

separation  from  potassa,  soda, 

and  ammonia 

320 

sulphate,  properties  and  com- 

position of        .         .         . 

104 

composition  of 

127 

chromate,  properties  of 

127 

teroxide,  determination  of  . 

214 

properties  and  compo- 

sition of  . 

126 

senaration     from     the 
bases  of  groups  I. — 

IV.          . 

855 

separation  from  lead    . 

360 

separation    from    mer- 

cury 

360 

separation  from  silver  . 
sulphide,       properties 

360 

and  composition  of  . 

127 

Bones,  analysis  of  ground 
Boracic  acid,  determination  of  . 

605 

254 

separation  from  the  bases 

255 

separation     from    phos- 

phoric add 

382 

Bromide    of   silver,    properties    and 

composition  of  . 

140 

Bromine,  estimation  of  free 

286 

separation  from  chlorine,  888 

395 

from  the  metals 

286 

Burette 

28 

c. 

Cadmium,  oxide  and  carbonate,  pro- 
perties and  composition 
of       ...         . 
oxide,  determination  of   . 
separation  from  the  bases 
of  groups  I. — IV. 

from  bismuth    . 
from  copper 
from  lead 


128 
216 

355 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 


from  mercury    , 
from  silver 
sulphide,    properties  and 
composition  of     .        .128 
Calcium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent)    87,  97 
borofluoride,  properties  and 

composition    .         .        .     138 
fluoride  (as  reagent)  .         .87 
properties  and  com- 
position of  .         .     139 


table 
Cane  sugar,   conversion  in 

sugar 

Carbonic  acid,  determinatios 

determination 

moepheric  i 

aqsmtionfra 

separation     f 

other  acids 

determination 

neral  wateri 

Carbon,  determination  in  nii| 

organic  bodies  . 

detennination    in    i: 

genous  organic  bci 

Chloric  add,  determination  ; 

separation    frti 


th.i 

Chloride  of  ammonium  and  : 

of  platinum,  ^i 

and  compos  i 

ammonium,  pro]  i 

composition  o  I 

ammonium  (as  ii 

barium  (as  reag< 

calcium  (as  reag  i 

lead,  properties 

position  of  . 

potassium,  prop  i 

composition  ( I 

potassium  and   ! 

of  platinum,   ; 

and  composit  : 

silver,  propertie 

position 
sodium,     prope  i 
composition  o  ' 
sodium  and  bic  i 
platinum,  pro]  i 
composition  oi 
strontium  (as  re  i 
Chlorimetry 
Chlorine  (as  reagent) 

determination  of  fn  i 
in  oi^ganic  <  i 
separation  firam  mc  i 
Chrome  iron,  analysis  of  . 
Chromic  acid,  detenninatio 
separation  fi  : 
acids  of  gn  i 
separation  f  : 
Chromium,    sesquioxide,    «  i 
tion  of 
propertiei  i 

positio! 
hydrated,  : 
separatio 
alkalie 
separatio 
alkalio 
separatio 
mina 
Clays,  analysis  of 
Cobalt,  properties  of 


886 
836 


from  tbe  alkaline 

earths    . 
from  alumiDaand 
aesquioxide  of 
chromium 
fh>m  maDganeee 
firom  nickel        •     » 
from  nnu  •     ^ 

protoxide,    hydrated,    pro- 
*^  perties  of  .     J 

•sulphate,   pro- 
perties   and 
composition 
ppotosesquioxide,  properties 
and  composition  of  .         • 
sesquioxide,  nitrite  of,  and 
potasaa,    properties    and 
composition  of 
sulphide,  properties  and  com- 

positioQ  .         •        • 

Copper  (as  reagent) 

properties  of         .         -, 
^         volumetric   determmaUon  m 
copper  ores 
oxide  of  (as  reagent)      .         • 
determination  of 
properties  and  com- 
position of    . 
separation   from  the 
bases  of  groups  I. 
-IV.  .        .    ^  . 
from  bismuth  . 
from  lead 
from  mercury  . 
from  silver 
pyrites,  analysis  of       -        • 
Bubsulphide  of,  properties  of 
sulphide  of,    properUes  and 

composition  of 
Bulpho-subcyanide    of,    pro- 
perties and  composition  of 
Cyanide  of  potassium  (as  reagent)      . 
silver,  properties  and  com- 
position of  .         •         • 
Cyanogen,  separation  from   chlorine 
^  bromine,  and  iodine      . 

separation  from  metals    . 


117 


125 


jfixercises  lor  > 

Experiments  i 

Ferro-  and  fe  i 

Filtering  api  ' 

sta]  1 
Filtration 

Fluids,  meai  i 

Fluoride  of  <  1 

Fluorine,  se  i 

Fluorides,  »  • 

Fluxing  . 
Formulae,  e 

I  t 
Funnels  . 


Galena,  am  ; 
Gas,  as  fue 
Gases,  mea  i 
Gold,  prop*  • 
tero  i 
sepi  ' 

8  < 
tera 

Grape  sug  i 

Guano,  an  1 

Gunpowd(  ' 


120 

895 
297 


Decantation     -        -   .    ' 
Decomposition  by  fluxmg 

Bcsiccation,  or  drying       .  •        •     . 
Dextrine,  conversion  intogrape  sugar    i  ^^ 

Directions  for  weighmg    •  •         '       35 

Division,  mechanical         .  •        '552 

Dolomites,  analysis  of      *  *        [       37 

Drying    .        •.  .     •        *  *               72 

of  precipitates      •  '               43 

Drying  disk     .        •        •  *        * 

^'  .        .       68 
Ejut^*rtofo;gani;bodies,deU^^^     ^^^ 
nation  of  . 


Heating  i ' 
Hydriodic 

Hydrobro  i 

Hydrochl  i 

Hydrocyi  1 

Hydroflui 
Hydroflu" 

Hydrogc] 


HydroBii 


I. 

Inorganio  bodies,  detection  of,  in  or- 
ganic compoundB     401 
determination  of,  in 
organic  compounds    4iZ 
Iodic  acid,  determination,  &c.  .     287 

Iodide  of  silver,  properties  and  com* 

position  of         ...        .     140 

Iodine  (as  reagent)  ...       91 

Iodine,  determination  of  free    .         .     291 

separation  from  chlorine,  891,  894 

bromine    and      , 

chlorine     .     898 

metals  .         .     290 

Iron,  analysis  of  cast        .        .        .    572 

ores         .        .        .     ^56 

protoxide,  determination  of      .    176 

separation  from  see- 

quioxide       .         .     886 
ammonio  -  sulphate 

(as  reagent)  .      91 

sulphate  (as  reagent)       87 
and  sesquioxide,  se- 
paration from  al- 
kalies .         .     881 
alkaline  earths    882 
alumvoa      and 
sesquioxide  of 
chromium    •     886 
cobalt      .        .     886 
manganese  886 
nickel     .         .     886 
anc                  .    886 
^    sesquichloride  of  (as  reagent) .       87 
sesquioxide,  determination  of  .     1^2 
properties  and  com- 
position of  .         .     118 
acetate,  properties  and 

composition  of      .  119 
arsenate,     properties 

and  composition  of  1S8 
phosphate,  properties 

and  composition  of  18^ 
succinate,    properties 
and    composition 
of        .         .         .  119 
sulphide,  properties  and  com- 
position of            .         ,        .118 
volumetric    determination     in 
ores 559 


Lead,  acetate  (as  reagent)                 .  88 
arsenate,  properties  and  com- 
position of          .                 .182 

carbonate,  properties  of .         .  121 
chloride,  properties  and  com- 

poeitionof  122 

chrouiate,  propertiea  of  .          ,  ]  34 

oxciktc,  prtipertiKS  of     .         .  121 

oiide  (ixw  reiigenl)           .         ,  flg 


properues  ana  omnpon- 

tionof          .         .        .  121 
separation  from  the  bases  of 

«oup«I.— IV.        .  355 

from  mercury  .        .  SdO 

from  silver               .  860 

phosphate^  properties  of        .  135 

sulphate,  properties  and  com- 

sition  of     .         .        .        .121 
sulphide^  properties  and  oom- 

poeitionof          •        .       .  122 

Levigation 36 

Lime  (as  rea^peot)   .         ...  83 
determination  of    .        .       .  156 
s^Muration  from  baryta  .       .  824 
potassa^  soda» 
and  ammo- 
nia   .       .820 
■trontia        .  324 
carbonate,  propertiesand  com- 
position of         ...  107 
oxalate,  properties  and  eom- 

J  position  of          ...  107 
phate,  properties  and  com- 
position of.        .        .       .  107 
superphosphate^  analysis  of  .  606 
Limestones,  analysis  of    .        .       .  552 
Lithia,  determinatioa  of  .               .  153 
separation  from  the  other  al- 
kalies        .         ...  819 
Litmus,  tincture  of  (as  reagent)  90 

M. 

Magnesia,  determination  of      .       .159 
properties    and  composi- 
tion of         .        .       .    110 
separation    from    baiyta 
andstrontia  .        .       .   824 
from  lime         .    324 
frt>m    potaasa^ 
soda,  and  am- 
monia   .      .    820 
phosphate,  properties       .    135 
pyrophosphate,   properties 

and  composition  dT      .    109 
sulphate,    properties   and 
composition  of     .       .108 
(as  reagent)  37 

and  ammonia,  arsenate  of, 

properties  of.  .    133 

and  ammonia,  basic  phos- 
phate o^  properties  and 
composition  of .    .       .109 
Manganese,  carbonate,  properties  aod 

composition  of  .  .  H^ 
ore^  analysis  of  .  .  589 
protoxide,   determination 

of       7       .        .       .168 
separation  from  alkalass  .    331 
from     alkaline 

from     alsffdDa 
and     Hiqii^ 

axidoofvihro* 

.  m 
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PAOB 

Mangaaese,  Bepantiou  from  zino      •  S36 
protoxide,  hydrated,  pro- 
perUasand  oompoiitioa 
of       .        .         •        .114 
protoBenquioxide,  proper- 
ties and  compoeition  of  114 
sulphate,    properties  and 

oompootion  of    .  114 

solphide  of,  properties  of  114 

Manures,  analysis  of        .        .        .  602 

Marls,  analysis  of    .        .         .        .  652 
Measuring                •        •        •        .17 

cylinders        ...  26 

flasks     .        .        .        .  24 

'Merouiy,  properties  of     .        .        .  123 
(oxide  and  suboxide)  sepa- 
ration from  the  bases  of 

groups  T. — IV.       .        .  865 
separation  from  metals  whose 

chlorides  are  non-volatile  364 
separation  from  silver  .  869 
chloride  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
oxide  (as  reagent)  S5 
oxide,  properties  and  com- 
position of  .  .  .  124 
oxide,  determination  of  .201 
subchloride,  properties  and 

composition  of        .         .  123 

suboxide,  determination  of .  200 
separation  of,  from 
oxide    of   mer- 
cury .                 .860 

phosphate,  properties  of      .  137 
sulphide,  propertiesandcom- 

position  of      .         .         .  124 
Milk  sugar,    convendcn  into  grape 

sugar  ....  580 
Mineral  waters,  analysis  of               .  482 
determination  of  spe- 
cific gravity  of      .  492 
Molybdic  acid,  determination  of       .  231 
Mortars 36 

N. 
Nickel,  protoxide,  determination  of  .    171 
properties  and  com- 
position of        .     116 
separation      from 
thealkalies        .     331 
fit>mthe 
alkaline 
earths  .     332 
alumina 
and  ses- 
qaioxide 
of  chro- 
mium .    £36 
manga- 
nese and 
zinc      .    836 
hydrated,    proper- 
ties of      .        .115 
sulphide,  properties  of  .  115 

Nitric  acid  (as  reagent)    ...      81 
determination  of     .        .     807 
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Nitricaoid,  separation  from  bases     .  807 

frt>m  other  acids  396 

Nitrogen  of  the  air,  determination  of  611 
Nitrogen,  deteotioa  of,  in    oiiganic 

subetaaoes    .        .      .  400 
determination  of,  in  or- 
ganic compounds         .  428 
properties  of  .  104 
Nitrohydrodiloric  acid  (as  reagent)  .  82 


On-bath 43,47 

Organic  analysis      ....  398 
Organic  substances,  examination  of, 
for    inorganic 

constituente  .'  401 
for  nitrogen  and 

.  sulphur          .  400 
for  phosphorus .  401 
quaditetive  exa- 
mination of  .  399 
Oxalic  acid  (as  reagent)     ...  90 
determination  of     .  257 
separation  from  bases  258 
separation    from     phos- 
phoric acid          .  382 
from  other  acids  of  first 
group                  .        .  381 
Oxygen  (as  reagent)         ...  96 


Palladium,  protiodide,  properties  and     ^ 
composition  of    .  141 

protoxide,  detennination 

of      .  .216 

sodio-protochloride  of  (as 
reagent)  .88 

Phosphoric  add,  ^^termination  of         242 
separation  from  the 

acids  of  group  I.  .     382 
separation  from  the 
bases   .  .248 

Phosphorus^  detection  of,  in  oi^nic 

bodies  .     401 

determination  of,  in  or- 
ganic bodies  442 
Platinum,  properties  of    .                 .129 
bichloride  (as  reagent)  88 
binoxide,  determination  of    218 
separation  from  the  bases 
of  groups  I.^y.  .        .     867 
from  gold    .        .     376 
bisulphide,  properties  of    .     129 
potassio-bichloride,  proper- 
ties and  composition  of .     100 

Pipette 27 

Plants,  analvsifl  of  ashes  of       .         .581 
calculation  of  results  .     692 

Potassa  (as  reagent)  .        .83,96 

determination  of  .  .144 
bichromate  of  (as  reagent)  .86,  97 
bisulphate  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
chlorate  of  (as  reagent)  94 

nitrate  of  (as  reagent)  88 


o«>mpontion  of      |.  99 

nitrite  of  (as  reagent)  .  86 

pennanganate<tf  (as  reagent)  90 

solution  of  (as  reagent)  96 
sulphate,     properties     and 

composition  of          .         .  99 

Potassio-bichlt  ride  of  platinum,  pro- 

pertien  and  oomposition  of  .  100 

Potasaum,    chloride    of,   properties 

and  composition  .100 

Potassium,  c}  anide  of  (as  reagent)    .  86 

iodide  of  (as  reagent)  .        .  92 

Pounding 85 

Precipitation 63 

R 

Beagents 80 

8. 

Salt,  common,  analysis  of  544 

Selenious  acid,  determination,  Ac.     .  286 
Silicates,  fluorides,  and  phosphates, 

separation  from  each  otner     .  884 
Silicic  acid,  determination  of   .        .  269 
properties    and  composi- 
tion of        .         .         .  189 
separation  from  other  adds  385 
from  bases        .  269 
from  fluorine    .  888 
Silicates,  mixed,  analysis  of  547 
Silicofluoride    of  barium,  properties 

and  composition  of                 .105 
Silver  (as  reagent)    ....  98 
Silver  in  lead  ores,  determination  of  .  562 
Silver,  properties  of                           .119 
bromide,  properties  and  com- 
position of                           .140 
chloride,  properties  and  com- 
position of          .         .        .  119 
cyanide,  properties  and  comp.  120 
iodide,  properties  and  compo- 
sition of     ....  140 
oxide,  determination  of  188 
separation  from  the  bases  of 

groups  I. — IV.  355 
.nitrate  of  (as reagent)  88 
phosphate,  prop^ties  and  com- 
position of.        .        .        .  187 
pyrophosphate  of  .         .        .137 
sulphide,  properties  of    .  120 
Soda  (as  reagent)     ....  83 
determination  of      .        •        .147 
separation  from  potassa    .        .316 
acetate  of  (as  reagent)       .  85 
biborate  of  (as  reagent)    .  88 
bicarbonate  of  (as  reagent)  96 
bisulphite  of  (as  reagent)  .         .  86 
carbonate  of  (as  reagent)  .  88 
and  potassa,   carbonate  of  (as 

reagent)        ....  88 
carbonate,  properties  and  com- 
.  position  of    .         .         .        .102 

lime  (as  reagent)      ...  95 


position  of  . 
sulphate  of,  properties  and 
position  of   . 
Sodio-bicbloride    of   platinum,  pro- 
perties and  oomposition    . 
Sodium,  chloride  of  (as  reagent) 

properties    and 
compositioD 
of 
Soils,  analysis  of      .        ... 
Solution  of  substances      . 
Starch,  conversion  into  grape  sugar  . 
Strontia,  determination  of 

separation  from  baiy ta 

fix>m  potas8a,soda, 

and  ammonia  . 

caritonate,    propertieB   and 

composition  of    . 

sulphate  of         .        .       . 

Strontium,  chloride  of  (as  rugeat)  . 

Sugars,  quantitative  estimation  of   . 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  (as  reagent)  . 

bismuth,   properties  snd 

composition  of   . 
cadmium,  properties  and 

oomposition  of    . 
cobalt,  properties  and  com- 
position of  . 
copper,  properties  and  com- 
position of  . 
gold,  properties  and  com- 
position of . 
iron,  properties  and  oom- 
position of  . 
lend,  properties  and  oom- 
position of  . 
manganese,  properties   . 
mercury,  properties 
nickel,  properties 
platinum,  properties 
silveiC*  propiertiesand  com- 
position of  . 
sodium  (aa  reagent) 
lino,  properties  and  com- 
position of 
Sulphur,  detection  of,  in  organic  inb- 
stances  .        •       .       • 
determination  of,  in  w^gaiiic 

subetanoes 
separation  anddeterminaiion 
in  metallic  sulphides 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  detenmnaUoo 
of     ...       • 
(as  reagent)  . 
separation 
from  addi  of 
the  first  gnmp 
Sulphuric  acid  (aa  lea^nt) 

determmation  of 
separation  fitim  othor 


101 
101 
102 

m 

55 
579 
154 

320 
106 

m 
s« 

576 
85 

1!7 

128 
117 
1S5 
129 

lis 

122 
114 
124 
115 
129 


separation  fitns  bases. 
Sulphurous,  acid  (as  reagent)    . 

determination,  &e.  . 


303 
300 

m 

82 
SSS 

m 

240 
92 
»7 
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T. 
Tartaric  acid  (as  reagent)  82 

Tin  (protoxide  and  binoxide)  determi- 

nation  of  .  .        .     225 

separation  from  the  bases  of 
groups  I. —V.    .  .867 

from  gold  and  pla- 
tinum      .        .     875 
Tin,  binoxide,  properties  and  compo- 
sition of        ...         .     181 
binoxide,  phosphate,  properties  .     137 
protochloride  of  (as  reagent)  88 

sulphide,  properties  and  compo- 
sition of         ....     132 
Titanic  acid,  determination  of  .        .     105 

U. 
Ultimate  analysis  of  oi*ganio  bodies  .     898 

analysis  of  organic  bodies 
containing  chlorine  (bro- 
mine or  iodine)  442 

analysis  of  organic  bodies 
containing  sulphur .  438 

analysis  of  organic  bodies 
free  from  nitrogen  which 
are  volatile,  or  change  at 
212"  F 419 

analysis  of  organic  non- vola- 
tile readily  combustible 
solid  bodies  free  from 
nitrogen  .  403 

analysis  of  organic  non-vola- 
tile difficultly  combustible 
solid  bodies  free  from 
nitrogen  .         .     414 

analvsis  of  organic  non-vola- 
tile liquids  free  from  ni- 
trogen   ....     422 

analysis  of  organic  nitroge- 
nous bodies     .        .        .     423 

analysis  of  organic  sub- 
stances containing  inor- 
ganic bodies   .  .     443 

analysis  of  organic  volatile 
fluids  free  from  nitrogen  .     419 
Uranium,  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  (as 

reagent      ....      87 


PAGB 

Uranium, 'phosphate  of    sesquioxide, 

properties      .  136 

sesquioxide,  determination 
of         ....     187 
separation  from 
the  6xides  of 
groups    I. — 
IV.     .        .     854 

V. 
Vapor,  determination  of  the  density 

of 472 

Volume,  determination  of  (measuring)  1 7 
Volumetric  analysis  .         .78 

W. 

Washing  bottles  ....  69 
Washing  precipitates  ...  68 
Waters,  analysis  of  .  .  .  .479 
Water  (as  reagent)  .  .         .       81 

in  atmosphere,  determination 

of 607 

estimation  of  ...       50 

•bath,  for  drying   .         .         .41 

Weighing 13,  49 

residues  left  by  evaporation      62 
Weights 12 

Z. 

Zinc  (as  reagent)      ....       83 
carbonate,  properties  and  com- 
position of   .         .         .  112 
oxide,  determination  of    .         .     166 
properties  and  composi- 
tion of        .         .         .112 
separation  from  alkalies .     331 
from    alkaline 

earths         .     332 
from    alumina 
and  sesqui- 
oxide        of 
chromium  .     886 
sulphide  of,  properties  and  com- 
position of   .         .         .         .113 
Zinc  ores,  analysis  of       .  567 

volumetric    determination 
•f 568 


ERRATA. 

Page  7,  line  1  from  top,  for  Division,  read  Part. 

„    3        „       /or  Section,  read  Division. 

„    6        ,,   '    for  Chapter,  read  Section. 
, ,    85,  ,,    8  from  bottom,  for  Ammonia,  read  Soda. 
„    92,  „  22  „         for  Sulphuric,  read  Sulphurous. 


THE  END. 
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